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1851 


There  is  a  rule  of  life  so  directly  the  ordinance  of  Nature  that 
all  authorities  are  unanimous  in  its  favour.  Moralists  and 
economists,  philosophers  and  merchants,  alike  insist  on  the  duty 
of  reviewing  the  natural  periods  of  time  and  settling  the  balance 
of  losses  and  gains.  As  we  are  placed  here  to  advance  ami 
improve,  unless  we  keep  a  log  of  our  voyage,  and  take  stock  of 
our  goods,  we  lose  at  least  one  important  security  and  stimulus. 
An  annual  Budget  is  expected  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Her  Majesty  cannot  open  Parliament  or  pro- 
rogue it  without  a  short,  business-like  review  of  the  recess  or 
the  session.  Following  these  precedents,  therefore,  we  will 
proceed  to  sura  up  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  year  1851,  which 
has  just  quietly  expired. 

It  has  given  us  one  vast  and  immeasurable  gain  in  the 
Great  Exhibition.  All  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world,  not 
to  say  more,  have  been  represented — some  very  largely,  and  all 
very  efficiently — in  one  fair  temple  of  industry  and  peace.  All 
have  become  wiser  and  better  known  ;  all  have  cast  into  one 
great  treasury,  and  been  blessed  from  its  stores  ;  and  on  the 
minds  of  many  nations  and  many  millions  has  been  left  one 
soothing  and  instructive,  one  glorious  and  indelible,  impression. 
On  all  sides  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  enterprise,  cast  on  the 
waters  of  that  peaceful  confluence,  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in 
new  discoveries  and  undertakings.  A  vision  of  universal  peace 
has  been  seen  by  the  world,  and,  if  its  realisation  is  still 
remote,  its  influence  is  not  the  less  salutary  and  energetic.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  expect  that  the  triumphs  of  peace  are 
VOL.  I  ^  B 
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likely  in  our  time  to  extinguish  the  passions  of  peoples  and  the 
ambition  of  adventurers  ;  but  we  nevertheless  think  we  may 
dwell  with  satisfaction  and  hope  on  the  memory  of  an  event  the 
direct  and  natural  tendency  of  which  is  pacific  and  profitable. 
The  more  of  such  occasions  the  better.  They  are  the  basis  of 
institutions,  and  the  means  of  an  intercourse  which  cannot  but 
endure,  and  which  must  in  time  tell  on  the  fortunes  of 
humanity. 

England  has  had  her  full  share  in  the  glories  of  this  world- 
wide competition.  She  has  effaced  the  national  stigma  of 
inhospitality.  She  has  shown  a  largeness  of  conception,  a 
practical  talent,  a  rapidity  of  performance,  a  power  of  organi- 
sation, a  fertility  of  resources,  and  even  a  taste,  for  which 
foreigners  had  hardly  given  her  credit.  More  conspicuous  than 
all  have  been  her  fairness  and  generosity.  All  this  is  gain. 
The  victory  has  been  as  cheap  as  it  has  been  bloodless.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  Exhibition  to  the  thousands  of  exhibitors  and 
millions  of  visitors  has  not  equalled  that  of  one  battle.  Among 
other  results  there  has  been  an  interchange  between  this  and 
the  neighbouring  metropolis,  singularly  befitting  the  year  that 
has  seen  the  two  cities  linked  by  instantaneous  commnnication, 
and  most  happy  at  a  crisis  when  events  are  occurring  of  a 
nature  to  revive  the  slumbering  recollections  of  a  miserable  war. 

Few  who  keep  house  will  forget  in  the  more  prominent 
glories  of  this  year  that  it  has  emancipated  from  a  barbarous 
tax  the  light  and  air  of  heaven ;  nor  will  dwellers  in  this  city 
forget  that  it  sealed  the  fate  of  Smithfield.  There  are  other 
honourable  and  even  grateful  associations  that  will  be  ever  con- 
nected with  this  memorable  year.  As  if  to  show  that  the 
monster  attraction  in  Hyde  Park  could  neither  divert  the 
national  mind  from  objects  of  paramount  value  nor  supersede 
other  species  of  advancement,  there  have  been  some  grave  pro- 
ceedings of  a  religious  or  a  political  aspect.  The  nation  has 
made  a  solemn  protest  against  Papal  aggressions,  and  if  the 
enactment  in  which  it  was  expressed  was  not  strikingly  bold 
or  immediately  effective,  it  is  the  nature  of  constitutional  pro- 
tests to  be  rather  for  future  interpretation  than  present  effect. 
Again,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Exhibition,  and  with 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  popularity  accruing  thence  to  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  they  were  signally  beaten  more  than 
once.      They  had  to  resign  on  a  question  of   Parliamentary 
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reform,  and  returned  to  office  on  a  promise  to  bring  forward 
a  comprehensive  measure  next  session. 

The  year  1851  has  thus  bequeathed  a  great  work  to  the 
year  1852,  and  the  Ministerial  crisis  which  has  brought  it 
about  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  former  year. 
St.  Alban's,  also,  may  claim  some  share  in  the  honour  of 
hastening  the  second  Reform  Bill.  Reform  has  this  year  made 
its  way  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a  long-desired  change 
has  been  introduced  into  the  law  of  evidence.  For  the  rest, 
we  believe  we  may  say  with  literal  truth  that  the  year  1851 
has  been  unexampled  for  material  prosperity  ;  for  the  amount 
of  imports  and  exports  ;  for  the  quantity  of  both  British  and 
foreign  shipping  in  our  ports  ;  for  the  amount  of  labour  em- 
ployed, whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  whether  in  the  mill,  the 
workshop,  the  mine,  the  shipyard,  or  the  field  ;  for  the  de- 
crease of  pauperism  ;  and  for  the  enjoyment  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  people  at  large,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
had  their  share,  as  delighted  and  deserving  spectators,  in  the 
Great  Exhibition. 

The  losses  of  the  year,  though  eclipsed  in  its  splendour, 
have  not  been  inconsiderable.  We  have  seen  a  British  colony 
in  South  Africa  assuming  a  portentous  resemblance  to  the 
French  colony  in  the  north  ;  a  settlement  of  herdsmen  and 
traders  lapsing  into  a  chain  of  military  posts,  held  with  vast 
bloodshed  and  cost  against  implacable  savages.  The  Census 
of  this  year,  while  it  adds  fresh  proofs  to  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  its  manufacturing  districts, 
discloses  the  serious  fact  that  famine,  fever,  and  emigration 
have  taken  away  not  less  than  2,000,000  of  our  Irish  fellow- 
subjects.  Happily,  seven-eighths  of  the  loss  are  attributable  to 
the  last  and  least  unhappy  of  these  causes,  but  the  actual 
estrangement  of  so  large  a  British  mass,  not  only  from  these 
isles,  but  for  the  most  part  from  the  British  Crown,  is  a  fact 
the  gravity  of  which  we  may  some  day  have  cause  to  appreciate. 

As  for  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  we  have  long 
ceased  to  indulge  in  any  warm  international  attachments,  or 
to  expect  them  in  return,  so  there  is  not  any  positive  loss  to 
be  noted  under  this  head.  Our  relations  with  Italy  are  not 
improved  by  the  sympathies  freely  expressed  in  this  country 
for  the  politico -religious  enthusiasts  who  are  preaching  a 
crusade  against  every  throne  in  that  peninsula.     Our  relations 
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with  France  are  not  improved  by  our  stubborn  preference  of 
constitutional  government,  even  in  tbe  form  of  a  Republic,  over 
military  despotism.  Our  relations  with  the  United  States  are 
threatened  at  this  moment  by  a  disagreeable  and  unaccountable 
incident,  of  which  it  is  premature  to  speak  till  something  is 
known  about  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  we  stand  quite  as  well  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  we 
did  a  twelvemonth  since,  though  there  was  not  much  to  boast 
of  even  then.  Perhaps  England  has  no  right  to  expect  a  very 
general  amount  of  sympathy.  Insulated  in  position,  with  a 
mixed  political  constitution,  the  asylum  for  refugees  from  all 
nations,  showing  her  flag  on  every  sea,  and  thrusting  her  manu- 
factures into  every  market,  unable  to  sympathise  entirely  with 
either  monarchs  against  peoples  or  peoples  against  monarchs, 
she  commands  the  respect,  the  fear,  and  even  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  but  not  their  love  or  their  free  co-operation.  Just 
now,  however,  another  change  is  passing  over  this  department 
of  our  public  affairs.  The  advent  of  a  new  Foreign  Secretary 
offers  some  hope  that  we  shall  preserve  our  boasted  neutrality 
without  either  compromise  or  petulance  ;  without  offering  the 
right  hand  to  rampant  despotism,  and  the  left  to  democratic 
conspirators.  The  new  Minister  starts  with  the  best  of  omens 
in  his  favour.  In  the  mimic  world  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
with  its  territories,  its  sectional  Governments,  its  fierce  com- 
petition, and  its  common  appeal.  Lord  Granville  has  performed 
the  functions  of  King  iEolus  with  most  creditable  success. 
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The  year  1851  was  pronounced  eventful,  for  so  it  was  by  the 
ordinance  of  man,  and  when  it  was  over  they  who  witnessed 
the  great  triumph  of  art  and  congress  of  nations  concluded  that 
they  might  now  rest  awhile  from  excitement  and  change.  It  is 
true  that  much  business  was  to  be  done  in  the  Legislature,  and 
sober-minded  people  preached  the  duty  of  work  after  play. 
There  were  questions  to  be  resumed  and  arrears  to  be  pulled 
up  ;  a  grand  beginning  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  splendid 
theories  made  useful  It  is  true,  too,  that  towards  the  end  of 
that  so-called  marvellous  year  there  were  not  wanting  signs 
portentous  of  a  future  more  chequered  than  just  then  suited  the 
wearied  expectations  of  man.  But  the  year  that  has  come 
forth,  at  least,  has  proved,  as  usual,  a  genuine  child  of  the 
future.  As  usual,  it  has  passed  the  anticipations  of  either 
prudence  or  folly,  and  bears  its  own  character,  new,  varied,  and 
even  prodigious,  in  the  tables  of  time.  In  fact,  the  year  1852 
does  not  yield  to  its  predecessor  in  the  momentous  quality  of 
its  events  and  the  interest  which  its  mention  must  ever  awake. 
As  in  duty  bound,  we  cannot  but  record  with  gratitude  that  it 
has,  on  the  whole,  and  on  a  calm  estimate,  been  a  year  of  great 
prosperity,  and  promise  of  still  greater.  War  has  kept  far  from 
these  shores ;  Europe  is  pacified  ;  little  clouds  have  threatened 
the  political  horizon,  but  have  passed  away  harmless.  The 
United  States  are  still' content  with  their  own;  the  festering 
quarrel  that  for  twenty  years  has  interrupted  our  commerce  in 
South  America  has  been  happily  stanched;  even  the  miserable 
Caflfre  War  has  almost  exhausted  itself ;  the  new  General  who 
was  sent  there  in  January  already  talks  of  his  return  ;  our  war 
with  our  East  Indian  neighbours  is  little  more  than  an  endless 
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parade  at  the  cost  of  English  patience  and  money  ;  and  so  the 
year  has  closed  on  an  all  but  universal  tranquillity. 

But  the  mention  of  war  cannot  but  suggest  both  our  danger 
and  our  loss.  We  have  this  year  lost  our  greatest  man.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has  stamped  his  name  on  so  long  a 
range  of  epochs,  and  who  even  last  year  still  seemed  a  man  to 
guide  the  fortunes  of  his  country  in  peace  or  in  war,  has  at 
length  gone  from  us  ;  and  this  year,  though  so  far  in  the 
century,  borrows  a  splendour  not  its  own  from  the  revival  of 
his  story  and  the  long  record  of  his  fame.  We  have  buried  our 
great  chief,  with  the  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  many  nations 
and  of  future  ages  were  upon  us.  Time  seemed  to  retrace  its 
steps ;  there  was  a  pause  in  the  political  strife  ;  all  parties,  all 
classes  for  once  were  agreed  to  gather  round  the  grave  of  the 
man  whose  achievenients,  unparalleled  as  they  were,  nevertheless 
seemed  the  least  part  of  his  greatness.  That  has  been  the 
greatest  act  of  the  year,  and  whatever  has  been  omitted  towards 
the  welfare  of  this  country  at  a  crisis  of  just  anxiety  has  been 
supplied  by  the  determination  of  all  classes  to  show  the  utmost 
possible  readiness  to  honour  their  common  deliverer. 

To  pass  to  other  countries,  the  same  year  has  seen  the  death 
of  Soult  in  France  and  Castanos  in  Spain,  each  of  them,  with 
what  justice  it  is  needless  to  inquire,  compared  in  his  own 
country  to  our  Wellington.  While  the  great  relics  of  the  last 
war  have  thus  been  passing  away,  the  Imperial  Throne  and 
unscrupulous  ambition  of  Napoleon  have  been  revived  in  France. 
Once  more  peace  seems  to  hang  on  the  breath  of  a  man  who 
may  consult  necessity  or  passion  by  giving  the  fatal  word  that 
shall  surround  these  isles  and  cover  the  ocean  with  war.  From 
this  year  we  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  date  the  restoration 
of  our  long-neglected  defences,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Militia  at 
home  and  a  class  of  screw-ships  fit  to  cope  with  the  giants 
recently  launched  from  the  ports  of  our  nearest  neighbour. 
Our  security  is  affected  by  the  blow  that  struck  down  the 
liberties  of  France.  What  Napoleon  III.  has  done  to  his 
subjects  he  may,  with  as  little  warning  or  hesitation,  do  to  us, 
who  have  less  claim  to  his  mercy.  The  confiscation  of  the 
Orleans  property  and  the  release  of  Abd-el-Kader,  if  they  show 
a  difference  of  demeanour  to  those  whom  he  may  consider  his 
foes,  prove,  at  least,  the  habitual  secrecy  and  boldness  of  his 
designs. 
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Our  domestic  politics  have  been  scarcely  less  strange.  A 
large  malcontent  party,  long  mustering  to  the  cry  of  Protection, 
has  been  unexpectedly  let  into  power  by  the  divisions  of  its 
opponents,  and,  after  a  reign  dexterously  spun  out  to  300  days, 
has  been  rejected  by  their  reunion.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  have  thus  had  a  year's  government  of  this  country,  not 
without  success.  A  large  body  of  their  adherents  has  been 
added  to  the  roll  of  British  statesmen.  Our  defences  have  been 
restored,  and  Chancery  reformed.  The  exploded  dogma  of 
Protection  has  had  its  last  appeal  in  a  new  Parliament,  and 
in  that  appeal  has  now  been  cast  for  ever.  From  this  year  we 
date,  then,  a  "Coalition"  Ministry,  combining  all  who  are 
willing  to  govern  the  country  on  the  principles  that  have 
prevailed  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Lord  Palmerston  has  been 
this  year — almost  exactly  this  year — out  of  office,  and  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  member  of  our  new  Christmas  party.  A 
crisis  of  such  political  difficulty  has  given  us  more  of  the  seeds 
of  progress  than  of  actual  legislation.  Kival  factions  now  vie  in 
the  promise  of  reforms,  nor  are  there  wanting  many  indications 
of  change,  whether  we  look  to  events,  to  discoveries,  or  to  the 
scarcely  less  palpable  development  of  public  opinion.  Labour  of 
all  kinds  is  becoming  less  of  a  drug,  and  the  tables  are  turning 
against  the  employer.  Coal,  iron,  other  metals,  and  even  agri- 
cultural produce  are  rising.  Our  workshops  and  factories  cannot 
keep  pace  with  orders.  With  increased  employment  there  is 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Never  did  the  metropolis  and  manufacturing  towns  show  so 
rapid  a  growth. 

Notwithstanding  these  inducements  at  home,  emigration  has 
set  in  to  our  Australian  colonies,  in  addition  to  the  Transatlantic 
current,  with  unprecedented  force.  Vessels  cannot  be  found  too 
large  or  too  swift,  and  a  new  class  of  emigrant  ships  has  come 
into  existence,  to  be  replaced,  possibly,  in  its  turn  by  one  much 
larger.  Lines  of  steamers  are  designed,  or  are  already  com- 
menced, to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  scarce  a  week  passes  but 
some  new  wonder  is  launched  on  the  deep.  Not  to  insist  for 
ever,  or  exclusively,  on  the  benefits  of  Free  Trade,  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  movement  by  land  and  by  sea  is  the 
daily  -  increasing  discovery  of  the  Australian  goldfields.  The 
vastest  treasure  ever  yet  accumulated  by  man  has  been  this  year 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  it  is  no  more  than 
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the  annual  crop  of  gold  reaped  by  a  few  thousand  Englishmen 
from  the  valleys  and  mountain  sides  of  a  remote  colony.  The 
probable  effect  of  this  Providential  interference  with  the  old 
distribution  and  laws  of  wealth  baffles  the  skill  of  the  boldest 
and  most  experienced  speculator.  The  channels  of  currency 
and  of  commerce  take  a  long  time  to  fill  with  this  new  stream 
of  gold,  but  they  must  overflow  before  long  ;  and  then  we  shall 
see,  more  clearly  than  reason  can  tell  us,  the  final  result  of  these 
wonderful  discoveries. 

In  the  conflict  of  parties  the  Legislature  has  hardly  kept 
pace  with  events  and  spontaneous  changes.  Much-desired  im- 
provements of  the  metropolis  are  yet  at  a  standstill.  If  there  is 
anything  to  notice,  it  is  that  nuisances  of  all  kinds  grow  with 
the  growth  of  this  huge  city,  and  become  yearly  more  intolerable 
and  more  difficult  to  be  mastered.  But  the  age  is  still  big  with 
promise.  The  Exhibition  which  has  this  year  been  swept  clean 
from  Hyde  Park  has  left  twin  offspring — the  one  national,  the 
other  private.  That  which  is  growing  up  under  official  nursing 
is  to  be  a  vast  and  comprehensive  Institute  of  Art  and  Science 
at  Kensington  Gore.  The  less  favoured  progeny  is  already 
rearing  its  lofty  dome  on  the  ridge  of  the  Surrey  hills,  and  bids 
fair  to  surpass,  in  many  respects,  its  splendid  original. 

The  year  1852  will  be  famous  in  the  annals  of  education  for 
the  copious  reports  of  the  two  University  Commissions.  But, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  for  promise  or  for  failure,  few  years 
will  be  more  memorable.  The  Church  of  England  will  re- 
member how  Convocation  contrived  to  get  up  a  debate.  Chris- 
tians of  all  kinds  will  deplore  the  common  scandal  of  rival 
churches  in  the  cause  "Achilli  versus  Newman."  Everybody 
will  remember  our  summer  of  intolerable  heat  and  drought,  our 
autumn  of  rains  and  inundations.  Within  this  chequered 
twelvemonth  were  lost  the  Amazon  and  the  Birkenhead. 
Scarcely  any  but  will  associate  the  year  with  losses  not  so 
terrible,  but  nearer  home.  Few  years  have  been  so  fatal  to 
genius  and  worth.  From  a  much  larger  obituary  may  be 
selected  the  names  of  Turner,  Prout,  J.  Landseer,  Finden,  Eliot, 
Warburton,  T.  Moore,  D'Orsay,  Porter  the  economist,  Pugin, 
and  Webster  the  American  statesman. 


1853 


The  year  which  this  day  will  bring  to  a  close  wears  on  its 
departure  a  chequered  and  cloudy  aspect,  and  has  hardly 
redeemed  the  bright  promise  of  its  earlier  days.  Domestic 
prosperity  has  been  tempered  by  the  visitations  of  Providence, 
and  external  peace  troubled  by  the  unruly  will  and  profligate 
ambition  of  man.  Our  united  Ministry  has  given  at  last  a 
striking  proof  of  disunion  ;  our  prosperous  artisans  are  pining 
under  the  self-imposed  misery  of  "  strikes."  Wherever  we  look 
we  find  good  and  evil  so  inseparably  linked  together — sweet  so 
mingled  with  bitter  and  bitter  with  sweet — that  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  forget  the  uncertain  tenure  of  our  most  brilliant 
prosperity,  or  the  degree  in  which  prudence,  foresight,  and 
manly  public  spirit  may  mitigate  the  visitations  of  trouble  and 
adversity. 

The  year  opened  with  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  the  past,  and 
happy  anticipations  for  the  future.  In  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  happiness  and 
content  of  our  people,  in  the  enormous  stimulus  given  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  in  the  unprecedented  extension  of  our 
commerce  and  shipping,  we  were  beginning  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
that  prosperity  which  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  Free  Trade 
had  predicted  to  incredulous  audiences,  and  by  denying  the 
possibility  of  which  many  people  had  attained  for  themselves 
the  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation.  Our  relations  with 
foreign  States  were  uniformly  of  the  most  amicable  description. 
No  cloud  overcast  the  Eastern  sky,  and  the  future  tempest  lay 
hid  beneath  the  clear  and  treacherous  horizon.  The  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  ushered  in  the  year,  was 
gladly  accepted  as  an  omen  of  future  peace  and  goodwill.     The 
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bitter  feelings  which  arose  out  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  had 
begun  to  soften,  and  never  since  the  stormy  year  1848  had 
matters  in  Europe  seemed  so  promising  and  so  calm.  In 
domestic  politics  the  sanguine  might  almost  believe  that  we  were 
about  to  enter  on  a  political  millennium. 

The  attempt  of  a  party,  formed  rather  on  personal  animosity 
than  on  principle,  to  retain  in  its  hands  the  government  of  the 
country,  for  which  it  had  neither  capacity  nor  character,  had 
just  signally  failed,  and  the  commencement  of  this  year  saw  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  from  men  long  conspicuous  as  the 
leaders  of  opposite  parties,  but  now  welded  together  in  a  close 
and  irresistible  phalanx  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  country  saw  its  talent,  its 
experience,  and  its  worth  harmoniously  combined  in  its  service, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that,  if  the  reign  of  party 
spirit  was  not  over,  a  great  step  had,  at  any  rate,  been  taken 
towards  rescuing  the  administration  of  public  affairs  from  the 
tools  of  family  cliques  or  the  nominees  of  unprincipled  factions, 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  those  best  able  to  administer 
them. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  long  and  laborious  session  of 
Parliament  which  followed  more  than  justified  public  expecta- 
tion. It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  a  Govet-nment  so  able  and 
so  well  chosen  should  treat  with  a  masterly  hand  the  subjects  to 
which  it  addressed  itself,  but  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that 
in  so  short  a  period  of  time  measures  so  vast,  so  complicated, 
and  dealing  with  matters  so  disputable,  could  have  been 
originated,  elaborated,  and  carried.  The  session  of  1853  will 
be  for  ever  remarkable  as  having  first  fully  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  country  the  financial  and  Parliamentary  abilities 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  shame  and  confutation  of  those  who 
insist  on  believing  that  the  sun  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  is 
set,  and  that  the  reign  of  Victoria  must  not  hope  to  be  illumin- 
ated by  that  vigour  and  splendour  of  debate  which  shed  so 
bright  a  lustre  on  the  Parliamentary  annals  of  her  grandfather's 
reign. 

The  Succession  Duty  boldly  announced  and  successfully 
carried  out  the  principle  that  all  classes  are  henceforth  to  be 
regarded  as  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that  the  feudal 
immunities  of  real  property  are  at  an  end.  The  Corn  Law  had 
said  that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  of 
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the  community  ;  the  Succession  Duty  declared  the  logical  con- 
verse— that  no  part  of  the  community  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  Our  finances  are  thus  placed  on  a  sound,  because  a 
durable,  footing,  and  the  place  of  the  Income  Tax  is  occupied  by 
an  impost  which  under  no  circumstances  can  ever  be  repealed. 
The  Irish  Income  Tax  is,  like  the  Succession  Duty,  still  more 
valuable  as  an  expression  of  principle  than  as  a  means  of 
revenue, — what  the  one  declared  with  regard  to  classes  the  other 
ratified  with  regard  to  countries,  and  the  invidious  exemption 
which  had  been  granted  to  poverty  fell  at  the  same  time  as  the 
unfair  preference  accorded  to  wealth.  The  Canada  Clergy 
Reserves  Bill  will  be  not  less  memorable  as  an  authentic 
declaration*  of  non-interference  with  the  details  of  colonial 
government.  The  India  Bill,  though  very  far  short  of  what  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect,  will  yet  form  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  our  great  dependency,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  that  of  our  public  employes.  It  was  much  to  put  an  end  to 
the  system  by  which  India  was  leased  out  for  twenty  years  to  a 
proprietary  government,  and  the  inquiry  into  all  abuses  ad- 
journed till  the  completion  of  this  recurring  cycle,  but  it  was 
infinitely  more  to  determine  that  the  vast  and  lucrative  patron- 
age of  civil  employments  in  India  should  henceforth  be  thrown 
open  to  free  competition.  The  value  of  such  a  stimulus  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  this  country  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  so  excellent  a  principle 
should  not  bear  fruit  nearer  home.  It  is  probably  from  this 
year  that  the  future  inquirer  will  date  the  commencement  of  a 
system  destined  ere  long  to  almost  universal  application,  by 
which  the  service  of  the  State  shall  be  rescued  from  the  clutches 
of  political  and  Parliamentary  jobbers  to  be  made  exclusively 
the  reward  of  distinguished  merit.  In  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Bill  we  have  another  measure  of  vast  importance,  clearly 
establishing  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  property, 
and  claiming  the  right  of  the  State  to  modify  the  former 
according  to  the  present  views  of  the  interests  of  society,  and  to 
institute  a  rigid  and  unsparing  inquisition  into  its  management/ 
The  course  of  the  session  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
great  measures  which  were  passed  than  for  the  surprising  degree 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  imbibed  the  spirit  which 
had  united  and  animated  those  called  upon  to  preside  over  its 
deliberations.     Its  commencement  was  marked  by  an  attempt 
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to  revive  the  old  party  personalities  of  former  years,  but  the 
success  of  those  attempts  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  their 
repetition.  As  the  spring  advanced,  and  measure  after  measure 
passed  successfully,  opposition  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at 
last  discussion  was  almost  reduced  to  the  candid  statement  of 
objections  and  suggestion  of  difficulties.  Here  is  the  bright  spot 
of  the  year  1853  ;  the  patriot  may  dwell  on  the  labours  of  our 
Parliament  with  pleasure,  and  the  future  historian  may  perhaps 
find  occasion  to  record  that  about  this  period  the  Parliamentary- 
system  of  Great  Britain  had  reached  its  highest  perfection. 

If  we  turn  from  the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  we  find  that 
as  the  year  advanced  the  prospects  of  the  people  at  large 
lost  somewhat  of  their  brilliancy,  and  that  th&  exuberant 
prosperity  with  which  the  year  commenced  is  tempered  by  many 
and  grievous  abatements.  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  for  creating 
a  Two -and -a- Half  per  cent  Stock,  neither  unreasonable  nor 
presumptuous  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed,  was  speedily 
thwarted  and  counteracted  by  a  number  of  unforeseen  accidents. 
The  gloomy  prospects  of  the  harvest,  which  prognosticated  a 
short  crop,  not  only  in  these  islands,  but  in  every  corn-growing 
country  in  Europe,  were  only  too  well  verified  by  the  result. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  working-classes  had  occasioned  an 
enormous  demand  for  all  articles  of  food,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
diminished  supply  had,  therefore,  an  unusually  stimulating  effect 
upon  prices,  so  that  we  are  now  paying  rates  with  which  the 
stanchest  advocates  of  the  Corn  Laws  might  well  have  been 
content.  But,  though  the  advocate  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
be  content,  the  heart  of  the  people  would  have  been  full 
of  repining  and  bitterness.  Experience  has  well  taught  us 
what  a  scarcity  of  corn  means  under  a  system  of  Protection 
or  Prohibition.  Incendiary  fires,  Chartist  meetings,  frame- 
breaking,  and  every  form  of  rural  and  suburban  outrage,  are  the 
methods  by  which  a  people  pinched  for  bread  by  unjust  and 
unequal  laws  speaks  to  the  conscience  and  fears  of  its  rulers. 
They  not  only  feel  the  effect,  but  they  bitterly  resent  the  cause. 

Let  those  who  lament  over  the  fate  of  bygone  restrictions 
carefully  consider  what  has  happened  in  the  present  year. 
While  almost  every  Government  in  Europe  has  stood  in  abject 
dread  of  its  own  subjects,  and  condescended  to  devices  the  most 
discreditable,  in  order  to  seem  at  least  to  palliate  the  severity  of 
that  famine  for  which  they  themselves  have  taught  the  people  to 
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hold  their  Government  responsible  ;  while  we  see  prohibitions 
abrogated,  exportation  prohibited,  and  artificial  prices  created,  by 
Governments  proud  of  their  strength,  and  careless,  in  ordinary- 
times,  of  their  popularity,  our  Ministers  have  been  wisely 
content  to  leave  the  remedy  of  scarcity  to  the  operation  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  to  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  a  free 
people  to  distinguish  between  a  scarcity  caused  by  the  act  of  an 
all- wise  Providence  and  by  the  blind  and  short-sighted  meddling 
of  man.  Never  was  confidence  more  justly  reposed  or  more 
fully  repaid.  The  people  of  these  islands,  heretofore  so  turbulent 
at  the  approach  of  scarcity,  have  borne  their  privations  without  a 
murmur,  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  Government  has  for  ever  emancipated  itself 
from  the  unpopularity  which  used  to  follow  a  bad  harvest,  and 
effectually  removed  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  frequently- 
recurring  causes  of  discontent  and  sedition. 

Yet,  if  the  people  have  borne  the  present  scarcity  with 
patience,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  other  grounds  than 
these  which  make  their  position  tolerable.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  trade  in  com,  a  scarcity  is  no  longer  attended  with  a 
certain  revulsion  in  the  course  of  trade  and  a  suspension  or 
annihilation  of  commercial  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  our 
defective  harvest,  aggravated  as  its  effects  have  been  by  the  ever- 
increasing  probability  of  war,  occupation  has  not  flagged  and 
commerce  has  not  languished.  A  bad  harvest  is  shorn  of  half 
its  terrors,  not  only  politically,  but  commercially.  In  the  face 
of  the  present  dearth,  and  of  a  war  all  but  begun  against  one 
of  the  greatest  Powers  of  the  world,  trade  can  maintain  her 
buoyancy  and  manufactures  their  activity,  and  the  Funds  them- 
selves, that  sensitive  barometer  of  public  feeling,  evince  no  sign 
of  trepidation  or  dismay.  As  often  as  the  speculators  operate 
for  a  fall,  the  uncontrollable  confidence  of  the  public  intervenes, 
and  the  descent  is  checked  and  answered  with  a  rebound.  The 
people  are  confident  in  their  commercial  prosperity,  because  they 
know  it  is  based  on  sure  foundations — liberty,  industry,  and 
capital — and  they  dread  little,  as  they  have  little  cause  to' 
dread,  the  hostility  of  Russia. 

A  more  gratifying  picture  of  national  strength  and  self- 
confidence  than  these  facts  afford  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
Yet  there  is  the  dark  side  even  to  this  pleasing  prospect. 
Confident  as  we  are  in  our  trade  and  might,  the  Lancashire 
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"  strikes  "  remind  us '  that  our  wealth  and  our  prosperity — all 
that  makes  this  small  population  and  diminutive  kingdom  a 
first-rate  Power  among  the  nations — depend  on  the  will  of  men 
too  ignorant  to  understand  their  own  interests,  or  to  listen  to  any 
argument  save  that  enforced  by  the  wretchedness  to  which  they 
are  reduced  by  their  own  folly.  At  a  period  of  scarcity,  when 
some  contraction  of  trade  was  to  be  expected,  and  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  wages  was  obviously  impossible,  a  sudden  rage  has 
possessed  the  population  in  large  portions  of  our  manufacturing 
districts  with  a  hope  of  bettering  their  circumstances  through  the 
desperate  and  suicidal  agency  of  "  strikes."  Week  after  week 
is  the  reckless  contest  protracted  at  the  bidding  of  men  whose 
pecuniary  interests  and  personal  importance  are  alike  involved 
in  its  continuance,  and  contributions  are  levied  from  the 
industrious  to  maintain  in  idleness  those  who  will  not  work. 
Capital  is  wasted,  ill  feeling  engendered,  habits  of  idleness 
formed,  and  habits  of  self-reliance  undermined  by  these  useless 
and  endless  contests,  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
destroy  the  fund  out  of  which  wages  are  to  be  paid,  and  to 
deprive  the  country  of  one  of  her  principal  advantages  in  her 
hard  race  with  foreign  competitors. 

Meanwhile,  social  principles  of  infinite  practical  value  are 
beginning  to  be  more  thoroughly  discussed  and  more  clearly 
apprehended.  The  demand  for  general  education  becomes  louder 
and  more  pressing,  and  seems  likely  ere  long  to  assume  a  form 
which  will  enable  Ministers  to  deal  with  it  on  a  scale  and 
with  a  completeness  suited  to  its  vast  importance.  The  danger 
of  lowering  the  franchise  while  its  intended  recipients  are 
so  ignorant,  and  the  melancholy  spectacle  afforded  by  the 
"  strikes,"  have  lent  strength  to  this  feeling,  but  there  is  a  cause 
at  work  the  efficacy  of  which  is  probably  not  inferior  to  the  other 
two.  In  this  year  we  have  for  the  first  time  taken  upon  our- 
selves the  punishment  of  our  own  criminals.  Transportation  has 
ceased,  and  the  crime  of  the  country  is  returned  into  her  own 
bosom.  The  effect  is  what  might  be  apprehended.  Men  will 
begin  to  awake  to  the  conviction  that,  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
criminals  with  them,  at  all  events  it  is  better  to  catch  them 
young  than  old,  and  to  attempt  their  reformation  before  rather 
than  after  they  have  become  hardened  in  crime.  The  movement 
for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  has  this  praiseworthy 
object,  and  now  that  the  nation  is  fairly  saddled  with  the  respon 
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sibility  of  living  among  the  crime  it  rears,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
experiment  will  be  eagerly  adopted  and  fairly  tried. 

This  has  been  an  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  the 
metropolis.  A  bold  attempt  has  been  made  to  free  London  from 
the  miseries  of  smoke,  of  a  fetid  river,  and  of  an  inadequate 
drainage.  The  return  of  the  Cholera  has  roused  a  spirit  of  local 
improvement  which  will  not  rest  till  it  has  done  all  that  human 
care  can  do  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  plague.  This  year  also  is 
memorable  as  having  witnessed  the  closing  of  our  graveyards, 
and  the  disinfection  of  our  atmosphere  by  removing  the  dead 
to  suburban  cemeteries.  But  that  by  which  this  year  will 
principally  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  metropolis  is 
the  opening  of  the  Koyal  Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Abuses 
of  the  existing  Corporation.  A  vast  amount  of  abuse  stands 
convicted  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  only  awaits  the 
sentence  of  the  Commissioners,  while  the  discussions  as  to  the 
mode  of  extending  municipal  institutions  to  the  whole  metropolis, 
and  organising  the  government  and  superintendence  of  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  will  probably  push  to  its  utmost  development 
the  theory  of  subordinate  government. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sister  kingdoms,  we  observe  in  Ireland  a 
gradual  decay  in  the  spirit  of  political  agitation,  and  a  general 
recourse  to  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry  and  material  progress. 
Ireland,  too,  has  had  her  Crystal  Palace,  and  has  earned  well- 
deserved  laurels  by  the  undertaking.  The  Queen  has  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  land  of  Mitchell,  Meagher,  and 
O'Brien,  and  the  virulent  orators  of  New  York  find  no  echo  in 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Kibandism  is  not,  unhappily,  extinct, 
but  is  fallen  from  its  former  palmy  estate.  But,  while  Ireland 
is  thus  adopting  English  habits  and  feelings,  a  few  zealots, 
principally  of  the  extinguished  Protectionist  party,  are  seeking 
to  light  the  torch  of  discord  betweeii  England  and  Scotland,  and 
to  inoculate  this  rich  and  happy  country  with  the  poison 
which  has  so  long  circulated  in  the  veins  of  poor  and  miserable 
Ireland.  The  grievances  complained  of  have  been  so  paltry  or 
so  false,  and  the  tone  of  remonstrance  so  exaggerated  and  hyper- 
bolical, that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Scotland  has  at  present 
held  them  aloof  from  the  movement.  We  heartily  trust  that  at 
the  end  of  next  year  we  may  have  to  chronicle  the  signal  failure 
of  this  attempt  to  excite  against  each  other  the  susceptibilities 
of  two  nations  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  divided,  and  the 
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consent  of  Scotland  to  leave  her  grievances  to  be  remedied  by 
Parliament,  without  an  appeal  to  obsolete  prejudices  and  bygone 
animosities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  stability  which  has  been 
observed  in  our  Money  Market,  our  commerce,  and  our  manu- 
factures, notwithstanding  so  many  causes  of  panic  and  so  many 
positive  drawbacks  and  hindrances,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unprecedentedly  rapid  creation  of  capital  in  our  Australian 
colonies,  and  a  consequent  demand  for  exports  and  for  invest- 
ments. A  steady  flight  of  emigration  to  these  prosperous 
countries  has  relieved  our  poor-rates  and  improved  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  by  thinning  the  ranks  of  com- 
petitors for  employment  and  increasing  the  demand  for  the 
productions  of  their  labour.  Had  the  money  squandered  in 
"  strikes  "  been  devoted  to  emigration,  the  operatives  might  have 
been  in  a  better  condition  to  reckon  with  their  masters,  and 
would  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  many  of  their  number, 
instead  of  injuring  everybody  and  doing  good  to  no  one,  except 
their  delegates  and  agitators. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  this  colonial  prosperity,  there  are  also 
many  deductions.  The  ill-timed  rigour,  and  still  more  ill-timed 
lenity,  of  the  Governor  of  Port  Phillip,  together  with  the  total 
neglect  to  provide  the  only  means  for  enforcing  order  and 
obedience  to  the  law  amid  a  turbulent  and  mixed  multitude  of 
miners,  have  led  to  a  disgraceful  and  pusillanimous  surrender  of 
the  rights  of  the  public,  and  an  abandonment  of  their  treasures  to 
any  one  who  chooses  to  possess  himself  of  them.  The  negligence 
and  blundering  of  the  Colonial  Office  have  left  these  colonies 
with  institutions  so  crude  and  ill-formed  that  they  seem  neither 
able  to  continue  as  they  are,  nor  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
their  own  regeneration.  This  year  will  be  memorable  for 
having  finally  set  at  rest  the  problem  of  the  North- West  Passage 
— a  result  far  more  valuable  for  the  cessation  which  it  promises 
of  ill-advised,  expensive,  and  hazardous  expeditions,  than  for 
any  increase  of  knowledge  which  it  brings  us.  Indeed,  the 
worthlessness  of  the  result  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  now 
that  it  has  been  successfully  arrived  at. 

But  that  which  at  this  moment  rivets  the  attention  of  all 
men,  and  wull  probably  give  this  year  a  melancholy  prominence 
in  history,  is,  that  it  is  the  thirty-eighth,  and  only  too  probably 
the  last,  year  of  the  great  peace  which  followed  the  revolutionary 
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wars  that  ushered  in  this  century.  Little,  indeed,  could  any 
one  foresee  a  year  ago  the  presence  of  those  elements  of  discord 
and  confusion  which  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  the  hopes  of 
peace  and  the  extension  of  civilisation,  A  year  ago  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia  enjoyed  among  the  Powers  of  Europe  a  well- 
earned  character  for  honesty,  straightforwardness,  and  modera- 
tion. Who  could  have  supposed  that  within  a  few  months  all 
this  could  have  been  so  utterly  forgotten,  and  every  consideration 
of  honour  and  justice  sacrificed  to  an  empty  and  profitless 
ambition  1  With  vast  domains  to  civilise  and  reclaim,  with  a 
boundless  field  for  the  exercise  of  enlightened  benevolence,  and 
a  prospect  of  power  and  pre-eminence  by  developing  the  arts  of 
peace  over  Europe  and  Asia  far  more  certain  and  far  more  glorious 
than  any  military  triumph,  this  mighty  potentate  has  deliberately 
turned  from  good  to  evil,  and  preferred  the  acquisition,  by  fraud 
and  violence,  of  two  or  three  desolated  provinces  to  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  inhabited  globe 
over  which  he  reigns.  From  the  provocation  which  Prince 
Menschikoff  was  instructed  to  throw  out,  under  the  mask  of 
an  ambassador,  to  the  late  murderous  attack  upon  Sinope,  the 
policy  of  the  Czar  has  been  one  and  uniform.  To  bully  the 
weak,  to  cajole  the  strong,  to  seize  by  force,  or  to  circumvent 
by  fraud,  are  now  recognised  as  the  uniform  tactics  of  the  once 
great  upholder  of  order  and  treaties  and  arbiter  of  the  disputes 
of  Europe. 

The  combined  Governments  of  England  and  France  have 
exhausted  their  diplomacy,  their  remonstrances,  and  their 
patience,  and  they  now  see  themselves  apparently  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  quitting  for  ever  their  high  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  forfeiting  their  promises,  and  abandoning 
their  allies,  or  having  recourse  to  war — the  sport  of  barbarous 
sovereigns,  but  the  dread  of  free  and  progressive  governments. 
This  is  no  alternative — it  is  a  decision.  With  whatever  reluc- 
tance, the  Western  Powers  must  accept  the  challenge  so  insult- 
ingly flung  to  them.  It  has  been  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our 
people  that,  under  circumstances  of  no  small  irritation,  they  have 
forborne  from  embarrassing  the  course  of  negotiation  by  an 
indiscreet  exercise  of  their  right  of  public  meeting,  and  have 
thus  left  diplomacy  every  opportunity  for  averting  the  scourge 
with  which  we  are  threatened.  Equally  meritorious  has  been 
their  forbearance  from  expressing  a  natural  anxiety  for  peace, 
VOL.  I  c 
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and  an  impatience  of  further  taxation,  at  a  time  when  such 
sentiments  could  only  weaken  the  effect  of  our  remonstrances 
and  impair  the  confidence  of  our  allies.  The  people  of  England 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  only  temperate,  but  magnanimous, 
and  capable  of  adopting  in  their  collective  capacity,  when 
required  by  circumstances,  the  same  prudent  reserve  and  wise 
forbearance  which  are  continually  required  from  individual 
statesmen. 

We  trust  that  in  the  coming  struggle,  which  all  our  efforts 
seem  powerless  to  avert,  and  which,  though  begun  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  may  spread  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian,  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of 
the  North  Pacific,  they  may  show  a  like  firmness  and  constancy. 
We  have  not  sought  war,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  avoid 
it ;  but,  if  it  must  come,  we  trust  its  evils  and  sacrifices  will  be 
cheerfully  borne,  as  we  are  sure  its  perils  will  be  manfully  con- 
fronted. We  have  enjoyed  peace  long  enough  to  value  it  above 
all  things  except  our  honour,  but  not  long  enough  to  enervate 
our  energies  or  chill  the  courage  which  has  carried  us  through 
so  many  apparently  unequal  conflicts.  The  dawn  of  1854 
lowers  dark  with  the  presage  of  impending  battle.  We  hope  for 
a  less  troubled  prospect  on  the  last  day  of  the  coming  year. 
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The  curtain  falls  on  another  year — a  year  of  strange  changes 
and  vicissitudes,  of  hope  and  exultation,  of  anxiety  and  despond- 
ency—  a  year  which  has  at  once  covered  us  with  glory  and 
overwhelmed  us  with  discredit,  and  through  the  chequered 
annals  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  clear  and  distinctive 
mark  of  the  future  which  is  impending  over  us.  The  year 
found  us  at  peace,  and  leaves  us  at  war ;  it  found  us  with  a 
powerful  Ministry,  and  leaves  us  with  one  whose  influence  is 
Aveakened  and  whose  prestige  is  at  an  end.  The  year  has  over- 
turned our  faith  in  many  things,  shaken  many  convictions,  and 
dissipated  many  illusions.  Yet  still  we  part  from  it  not  without 
regret,  as  from  a  sincere  and  plain-spoken  friend,  whose  words  may 
often  wound  our  self-love  and  mortify  our  vanity,  but  from  whom 
we  never  sever  without  a  feeling  that  his  harshness  is  instructive, 
and  his  exposure  of  our  faults  and  errors  just  and  salutary. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  hope  of  peace  had  become  very 
faint.  The  massacre  of  Sinope  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in 
the  assurances  of  the  Czar,  and  the  only  chance  remaining  was 
that  he  would  return  a  favourable  answer  to  the  last  summons  of 
the  Western  Powers.  The  probability  of  such  an  answer  was 
very  much  diminished  by  the  ignominious  repulse  which  his 
array  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Citate,  and  by  the  entrance  of 
the  allied  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea — an  act  of  scarcely  disguised 
hostility.  Under  these  circumstances  Parliament  met,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  voice  of  the  nation,  through  its 
representatives,  was  unanimously  pronounced  for  war.  The 
publication  of  the  secret  despatches,  which  revealed  in  the  most 
odious  light  the  selfish  and  grasping  policy  of  Russia,  inflamed 
this  feeling,  and  the  only  difficulty  which  Ministers  had  was  to 
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justify  themselves  for  not  having  sooner  taken  the  course  which 
all  men  now  admitted  to  be  inevitable.  Of  the  merits  of  this 
controversy  little  need  be  said  here.  According  to  the  feeling 
with  which  they  regard  the  present  Government,  men  are  dis- 
posed to  think  the  Emperor  would  or  would  not  have  been 
induced  to  comply  with  our  demands  had  a  more  warlike  tone 
been  earlier  adopted.  "We  have  no  data  for  this  speculation,  and 
must  leave  it  to  professed  partisans  to  pursue  it.  Enough  for 
us,  who  now  know  more  fully  than  we  did  last  year  what  manner 
of  thing  war  is,  and  what  calamities  follow  in  its  train,  that  our 
Ministers  cannot  be  accused  by  any  reasonable  person  of  having 
been  rash  or  over-eager  in  its  pursuit. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  we  reviewed  fully  and  in 
detail  the  proceedings  of  that  most  abortive  and  inadequate 
expenditure  of  labour  and  ability,  and  showed  how  Ministers,  by 
insisting  upon  forcing  measures  on  the  attention  of  an  unwilling 
House,  exposed  themselves  to  a  series  of  mortifying  and  damaging 
defeats.  In  the  position  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  we  are 
better  able  to  judge  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
absurdity  involved  in  the  attempt  to  reform  our  representative 
system,  to  remodel  our  Parliamenta,ry  oaths,  to  alter  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  for  the  civil  service,  to  change  the  law  of 
removal  and  settlement,  and  to  reform  the  manner  of  trying 
disputed  elections  in  the  face  of  an  actually  existing  war.  The 
Queen's  Speech  of  February  announced  these  and  many  other 
measures ;  that  of  December  merely  contented  itself  with 
averring  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  cause  of 
domestic  improvement,  even  while  the  war  was  proceeding,  and 
in  this  modified  language  we  recognise  the  consciousness  of  our 
Ministers  that  they  erred  gravely  when  they  sought  to  fix  atten- 
tion on  matters  neither  naval,  nor  military,  nor  diplomatic. 

Among  the  results  actually  achieved  in  the  first  session  of 
this  year,  beyond  the  declaration  of  war  with  Kussia  on  the  27  th 
of  March,  we  may  notice  the  Oxford  University  Bill — a  measure 
which,  though  falling  far  short  of  the  wishes  and  reasonable 
demands  of  University  Liberals,  has  yet  swept  away  a  dull 
and  incompetent  oligarchy,  and  replaced  it  by  a  representative 
council  composed  of  men  of  mark  and  talent ;  has  given  to  each 
college  the  largest  powers  of  self-improvement,  and  established 
a  Commission  which  can,  if  it  will,  enforce  the  adoption,  on  a 
uniform  system,  of  sound  and  liberal  views.     The  consolidation 
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of  the  mercantile  laws  into  one  Act  is  a  measure  of  great 
though  unpretending  utility  ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  usury- 
laws  seems  to  remove  one  of  the  last  traces  of  the  commercial 
notions  of  the  middle  ages,  and,  if  not  very  important  in  itself, 
to  relieve  our  legislation  from  the  charge  of  carelessness  and 
inconsistency.  The  most  valuable  principle,  probably,  which 
the  late  session  has  established  is  that  of  freedom  of  association, 
— of  the  right  of  men  to  combine  together  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  adventure  under  such  conditions  and  liabilities  as  they 
please,  provided  those  conditions  and  liabilities  be  fairly  made 
known  to  the  public.  The  system  of  granting  charters  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  become  absolutely  unworkable,  and  the 
necessity  of  legislation  on  the  subject  is  urgent.  The  principle 
of  that  legislation  has  been  settled  beforehand,  and  we  hope  and 
believe  that  the  coming  session  will  not  pass  away  without 
bringing  the  question  to  a  final  settlement. 

The  subsequent  events  of  the  year  seem  sufficiently  to  show 
that  the  public  time  would  have  been  far  better  employed  in 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  working  of  our  war  departments, 
in  considering  how  the  military  administration  of  the  country 
could  be  carried  on  with  most  speed  and  most  simplicity,  and 
how  the  recent  discoveries  and  applications  of  science  could  be 
most  readily  and  effectually  introduced,  than  in  forcing  on  an 
unwilling  Legislature  the  consideration  of  organic  changes,  and 
salutary,  though  not  pressing,  improvements.  The  only  step 
in  this  direction  was  the  establishment  of  a  War  Minister,  and 
this  measure,  so  far  as  it  has  already  gone,  has  by  no  means 
answered  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  The  divided 
authority  still  continues ;  the  Horse  Guards  maintain  their 
quasi  independence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Ordnance 
is  not  reduced,  as  it  should  be,  to  a  department  entirely  under 
his  control.  The  engine  is  theoretically  defective,  and  practice 
has  been  as  little  satisfactory  as  theory. 

The  nation  is  still  at  a  loss  on  whom  to  fix  the  responsibility 
of  numerous  and  mortifying  failures  and  neglects,  and  may. 
possibly  commit  an  irreparable  injustice  in  blaming  one  public 
man  for  the  acts  of  another.  The  war  has  only  existed  for 
eight  months,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  has  extended 
over  countries  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  been  chequered 
by  many  alternations  of  fortune.  To  the  achievements  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  the  country  is,  perhaps,  better  disposed  to  do  more 
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justice  since  it  has  become  acquainted  with  the  result  of  the 
operations  in  the  Euxine.  The  shutting  up  of  the  Kussian 
navy  in  their  harbours,  the  stoppage  of  their  trade  by  sea,  and 
the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  merchant  ships,  have  been 
effected  without  loss,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  a  stormy 
and  intricate  sea ;  and  the  fall  of  Bomarsund,  though  no  very 
difficult  achievement,  destroyed  the  beginning  of  a  fortress 
destined  to  overawe  the  Baltic  and  impose  the  will  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  Courts  of  the  North  of  Europe.  At  Petro- 
paulovski  we  met  with  a  repulse,  caused  in  part  by  the  lament- 
able incident  which  preceded  the  attack,  partly  by  the  treachery 
of  our  guide,  and  partly  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  year  closes  not  without  apprehension  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ships  which  we  failed  to  capture  may  at 
the  present  time  be  employed. 

But  these  attacks  on  the  extreme  west  and  east  of  Kussia 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  scenes  which  have 
been  enacted  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Kussians, 
despairing  of  forcing  the  lines  of  Kalafat,  evacuated  Wallachia, 
and  drew  together  their  forces  for  the  purpose  of  besieging 
Silistria.  Before  an  outwork  of  this  fortress  many  thousand 
Eussians  perished,  without  being  able  to  make  any  impression 
on  its  defenders,  sustained  and  instructed  by  the  knowledge  and 
gallantry  of  two  British  officers  ;  and  the  tide  of  war,  after  having 
advanced  to  this  point,  rolled  backwards  across  the  Danube. 
Meanwhile  we  had  bombarded  Odessa,  in  return  for  an  insult 
offered  to  our  flag  of  truce,  but  had,  with  an  incomprehensible 
lenity,  desisted,  after  inflicting  serious  injury  on  the  place,  and 
left  it  to  become  a  depot  and  place  of  arms  for  the  troops  now 
contending  against  us  in  the  Crimea.  The  first  employment  of 
our  troops  on  arriving  in  the  East  was  to  fortify  Gallipoli,  and 
throw  up  works,  as  if  the  Eussians  had  already  forced  the 
Balkan,  and  nothing  were  left  to  the  Allies  but  to  defend  the 
last  promontory  of  the  Turkish  empire.  From  Gallipoli  our 
troops  were  moved  to  Varna,  where  they  were  encamped  in  a 
position  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  which  a  little  inquiry  would 
have  shown  to  be  notoriously  pestilential. 

After  spending  the  summer  on  this  unhealthy  coast,  which 
cost  us  a  melancholy  list  of  brave  soldiers,  the  army  embarked 
for  the  Crimea,  and,  by  an  exploit  second  to  none  in  the  annals 
of  military  and  naval  adventure,  was  carried  to  its  shore  in 
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a  state  of  the  utmost  security  and  efficiency,  and  landed  with- 
out loss,  and  almost  without  confusion.  It  were  mere  waste  of 
space  to  redescribe  events  the  memory  of  which  is  already 
riveted  in  the  public  mind — the  advance  on  the  Alma,  the 
indecisive  skirmish  of  the  19th,  the  glorious  victory  of  the  20th 
of  September,  purchased  by  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men, 
the  march  to  Balaklava,  and  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 

Up  to  the  17  th  of  October,  when  we  opened  fire,  all  appeared 
to  have  gone  prosperously.  Some  regret  or  doubt  might  be  felt 
as  to  the  policy  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  throw  up,  undisturbed, 
strong  earthworks  in  our  front ;  but  our  engineers  were  confi- 
dent that  they  would  fall  before  the  first  efi'orts  of  our  batteries, 
and  civilians  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  tactics  which 
promised  a  sure  success  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  On  that 
unhappy  day  the  real  nature  of  our  enterprise  disclosed  itself. 
The  French  batteries  were  silenced  in  a  few  hours,  and  our 
own  could  barely  maintain  themselves  against  the  overwhelming 
fire  of  the  Russians  ;  but,  worse  than  all,  our  fleet  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  silence  Fort  Constantine,  and  failed,  apparently, 
because  only  a  small  part  of  the  ships  was  brought  up  to  the 
point  from  which  alone  their  broadsides  could  hope  to  be 
effective.^  The  battle  of  the  25th  of  October  followed,  in  which 
our  Light  Cavalry  were  sent  to  destruction,  foreseen  and  fore- 
known, by  some  incomprehensible  mistake  of  orders,  and  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  Turks  who  accompanied  us  to 
the  Crimea  were  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the  defenders  of 
Kalafat  and  Silistria.  Then  came  the  memorable  Battle  of 
Inkermann,  with  its  surprise,  so  little  honourable  to  our  General 
and  the  officers  of  his  staff ;  its  combats,  so  glorious  to  our 
soldiers  ;  and  its  results,  so  fatal  to  the  enemy  and  so  melan- 
choly to  us. 

The  wind  and  waves  soon  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  rage 
of  man,  for  a  hurricane  unexampled  even  on  that  stormy  coast 
swept  over  the  allied  fleet,  and  engulfed  men,  ships,  stores,  and 
treasures,  of  a  number  and  amount  hardly  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  disaster.  From  that  time  the  army  has  been  suffer- 
ing, in  patience  and  in  silence,  the  most  fatal  and  unnecessary 
misery.  While  the  weather  was  fine  no  attempt  was  made  to 
connect  the  camp  with  the  shipping  by  a  road,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  stores  and  comforts  landed  at  Balaklava  are  as 
much  out  of  the  reach  of  our  soldiers  as  if  they  were  still  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Within  eight  miles  of  them  are 
clothes,  food,  materials  for  house-building,  fuel,  and  many  other 
comforts  ;  but  the  soldiers  have  been  in  rags,  have  been  placed 
on  half  rations,  have  been  reduced  to  burrow  in  the  ground  for 
shelter,  and  driven  to  the  utmost  extremity  to  obtain  firewood 
from  a  surface  of  land  saturated  with  rain.  There  have  been 
guns  and  ammunition  in  abundance  at  Balaklava,  while  the 
siege  has  been  interrupted  for  want  of  guns  and  ammunition. 
The  soldiers  have  now  been  for  three  months  in  the  same  posi- 
tion; their  baggage  is  within  eight  miles  of  them,  but  they 
cannot  receive  it,  and  in  this  position  the  last  news  of  the  old 
year  leaves  an  army  victorious  wherever  it  has  met  the  enemy, 
not  worn  down  by  long  marching  or  separated  from  its  base  of 
operations,  but  concentrated  on  a  single  point  close  to  its 
supplies,  and  provided  for  out  of  the  richest  storehouse  in  the 
world. 

We  will  still  hope  everything  from  our  men  and  our  gallant 
Allies,  but  the  result  undoubtedly  is  that  under  the  pressure  of 
the  present  war  our  military  departments,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Commissariat,  have  completely  broken  down. 
There  is  no  system,  no  forethought,  no  contrivance.  The 
medical  department  has  been  ill  supplied  with  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  its  efficiency.  Whatever  has  been  sent  out  has 
uniformly  been  in  the  wrong  place,  and  it  seems  to  be  nobody's 
business  to  regulate  the  destination  and  distribution  of  the 
stores.  A  few  waggons  to  replace  the  wretched  arabas  of  the 
country  would  have  saved  incalculable  suffering  and  loss,  but 
they  were  not  sent,  and  a  railroad  is  now  .projected,  which  will 
probably  be  begun  just  at  the  time  when  the  road,  which  should 
have  been  made  so  long  ago,  shall  have  been  completed.  There 
is  little  use  in  wasting  time  in  endless  accusations  and  recrimina- 
tions. The  first  duty  of  the  nation  is  to  see  that  the  want  of 
system,  from  which  so  many  evils  have  flowed,  is  effectually 
corrected,  and  to  bring  the  efficiency  of  its  military  departments 
up  to  a  level  with  the  management  of  private  enterprises. 

The  Cholera,  which  has  again  visited  us  with  much  severity, 
has,  we  are  happy  to  say,  departed,  and  we  trust  that  good  may 
be  brought  out  of  evil,  if  the  certainty  of  the  recurrence  of  this 
scourge  at  short  intervals  shall  at  length  diffuse  throughout  the 
country  that  sincere  desire  for  sanitary  improvement  which 
alone  can  permanently  arrest  the  ravages  of  disease  and  pesti- 
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lence.  The  session  of  Parliament  which  recently  commenced 
has  produced  two  measures — the  Militia  and  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Bills — of  which  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  trust  they  will 
be  found  to  increase  our  resources  for  war  without  checking  the 
patriotic  ardour  of  the  nation.  The  year  terminates  appro- 
priately with  the  firm  and  dignified  speech  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  his  Legislature,  which  affords  at  once  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  union  between  England  and  France,  and  of  the 
determination  of  our  ally  to  carry  on  the  war  in  a  spirit  worthy 
of  its  magnitude.  After  all,  even  in  this  year,  we  have  done 
much.  We  have  placed  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  a  firm  and 
equitable  basis,  we  have  swept  the  Kussians  from  the  sea  and 
defeated  them  in  two  great  battles  by  land,  we  have  ascertained 
many  things  in  the  modem  art  of  war  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  were  unknown,  we  have  raised  our  military  char- 
acter still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  we  have 
secured  the  alliance  of  France,  with  whose  aid  we  may  well 
believe  ourselves  to  be  invincible.  Dark  as  are  the  clouds 
immediately  overhead,  the  horizon  is  bright  with  the  presage 
of  glory  and  success. 
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Dark,  indeed,  and  discouraging  were  the  prospects  of  the  nation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  we  have  just  concluded. 
We  had  been  nine  months  at  war.  We  had  entered  upon  the 
struggle  full  of  the  glorious  memories  of  the  last  five  years  of 
our  late  contest  with  France,  and  in  deep  forgetfulness  of  the 
long  course  of  mistakes  and  disasters  which  preceded  them. 
We  had  won  two  great  battles,  but  generalship  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  for  in  the  first  we  walked  directly  into  the  snare 
which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  and  in  the  second  we  laid  open 
the  most  vulnerable  point  of  our  army,  so  as  to  offer  to  our 
enemy  an  irresistible  temptation  to  an  all  but  irresistible  attack. 
Together  with  misgivings  as  to  generalship,  we  were  just  be- 
ginning to  entertain  other  doubts.  Together  with  the  letters 
of  our  correspondent,  thick  and  fast  came  the  news  of  that 
neglect,  disorder,  and  incapacity  under  which  our  army  was 
perishing  before  we,  and  possibly  before  4ts  own  general,  were 
truly  apprised  of  its  danger.  Day  by  day  the  truth  became 
better  known,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  dreary  month  of 
January  we  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  our  men  were  over- 
tasked from  want  of  calculation,  and  underfed  from  want  of  fore- 
sight— that  Balaklava  was  a  cemetery  and  Scutari  a  pesthouse. 

The  nation  was  fearfully  excited,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
excitement  Parliament  reassembled.  Notice  was  given  of  a 
committee  of  investigation,  and  as  soon  as  that  notice  was 
given  Lord  John  Eussell  fled  from  the  impending  storm, 
leaving  his  colleagues  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  brought  with  it  the  first 
great  event  of  the  year  —  the  dissolution  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  just  two  years  after  its  completion.     Looking  at  it 
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with  the  knowledge  we  have  since  gained  of  its  constituent 
parts,  we  can  only  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass  that  it  lasted  so 
long.  With  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
hands  of  a  statesman  so  slightly  united  to  his  colleagues,  with 
so  strong  a  Peace  Party  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war,  its 
destruction  at  no  distant  period  could  not  have  been  doubtful. 

We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  Government,  or 
how  the  task  of  filling  up  the  offices  of  State  was  at  last 
accomplished  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  whom  the  nation,  guided 
by  an  unerring  instinct,  reposed  its  confidence  at  a  time  when 
no  one  seemed  left  to  confide  in.  The  first  two  months  of  the 
year  wore  away  in  England  in  this  protracted  Ministerial  crisis, 
and  in  the  Crimea  witnessed  the  destruction  of  those  old  and 
well-disciplined  troops  whose  loss  we  are  now  striving  to 
replace.  The  first  days  of  March  startled  Europe  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  cause  and  moving  spirit  of  the  sanguinary 
contest  then  about  to  recommence  was  no  more.  His  spirit 
stung  to  the  quick  by  the  reverses  that  had  tarnished  the  glories 
of  his  arms,  his  mind  shattered  by  the  conflict  of  pride  and 
shame,  self-will  and  despair,  his  gigantic  frame  enfeebled  by 
incessant  application  and  imprudent  exposure  to  the  cold  of  a 
Polar  winter,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  sank  under  the  news  of 
the  repulse  of  his  attack  upon  Eupatoria,  and  the  seventh  part 
of  the  globe  received  a  new  master.  Thirty  years  of  prosperity 
had  been  efi'aced  by  a  single  year  of  adversity,  and  the  most 
powerful  and  successful  prince  of  his  age  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  first  impression  that  this  event  produced  on  the  public 
mind  was  an  expectation  of  peace,  founded  on  the  milder  and 
less  ambitious  character  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  the  second 
was  a  conviction  that  peace  was  further  off  than  ever.  Con- 
cessions that  an  old  and  successful  sovereign  might  have  ven- 
tured to  make  could  not  be  offered  without  peril  by  his 
successor,  and  it  was  therefore  without  surprise  that  Europe 
found  the  new  Czar  pledging  himself  to  walk  in  the  steps  of 
Peter,  of  Catherine,  and  of  Nicholas.  The  sincerity  of  these 
professions  was  speedily  put  to  the  test.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March  a  Congress  assembled  at  Vienna  to  deliberate 
on  the  four  bases  of  negotiation,  already  accepted  by  Russia, 
when  it  soon  appeared  that,  although  Russia  had  promised  to 
put  an  end  to  her  supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea,  nothing  was 
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But  Englishmen  felt,  and  felt  justly,  that  by  leaving  to  them 
the  attack  of  the  Kedan,  to  be  made  from  the  very  same  trench 
as  the  unsuccessful  assault  of  the  18th  of  June,  and  giving  to 
the  French  exclusively  the  attack  on  the  Malakhoff,  which  was 
within  fifteen  yards  of  their  trenches,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
glory,  while  compelled  to  share  heavily  the  loss,  of  the  day.  It 
would  have  been  only  reasonable  that  the  chances  of  success  and 
of  failure  should  have  been  impartially  divided  among  the 
Allies,  and  not  that  the  one  should  have  been  sent  to  a  highly 
probable  success,  the  other  to  almost  certain  repulse  and 
defeat. 

On  the  29th  of  this  same  month  of  September  the  Russians 
sustained  before  the  walls  of  Kars  the  most  sanguinary  defeat 
that  has  been  inflicted  on  them  in  a  war  which,  until  the  28th 
of  November,  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  disasters.  Bent 
upon  retrieving  the  credit  of  the  Russian  arms,  General 
Mouravieff  ventured  a  premature  attack  upon  the  half-starved 
garrison  of  Kars,  which  ended  in  total  defeat,  and  inspired  the 
besieged  with  an  unfounded,  though  not  unreasonable,  hope  of 
deliverance.  Doubtless  they  thought  that  a  vast  army,  just 
delivered  from  the  drudgery  of  the  trenches,  occupying  an 
impregnable  position,  and  confronting  a  beaten  and  dispirited 
enemy,  might  have  spared  something  from  its  overwhelming 
force  for  the  relief  of  men  who  had  fought  as  bravely  and  as 
successfully  as  themselves.  They  could  not  believe,  till  taught 
by  bitter  experience,  that  ministers,  generals,  and  ambassadors, 
with  men,  with  transports,  with  stores  at  their  disposal  in 
boundless  profusion,  could  leave  a  whole  .army  and  its  victorious 
generals  to  beg  their  lives  from  an  enemy  who  had  starved 
those  he  could  not  conquer.  But  it  was  even  so,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November  Kars  surrendered  and  the  Turkish  army  of 
Anatolia  ceased  to  exist. 

The  occupation  of  Kinburn  and  the  bombardment  of 
Sweaborg  make  up  the  brief  catalogue  of  naval  successes  for 
the  year,  and  the  perfidious  attack  on  the  crew  of  the  Cossack 
at  Hango  is  almost  the  only  other  naval  event  worth  chronicling, 
except  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Captain  Lyons  at 
the  moment  when  the  distinctions  he  had  obtained  pointed 
him  out  as  one  on  whom  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  country 
rested.  The  land  operations  closed  with  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
and  the  allied  generals,  plunged  in  an  inexplicable  lethargy, 
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suffered  the  Kussians  to  recover  from  the  tremendous  blow  they 
had  received,  and  to  assume  an  attitude  more  menacing  than 
that  which  they  had  ventured  to  assume  while  Sebastopol  was 
yet  standing.  The  diversion  attempted  by  Omar  Pasha  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  blundering  operations  of  Admiral 
Stirling  in  the  North  Pacific,  complete  the  military  events  of 
the  year. 

We  have  accomplished  much,  yet  not  so  much  as  seemed  at 
one  time  to  be  within  our  power,  and  the  war  has  failed  as  yet 
to  give  us  that  great  general  whom  we  still  hope  to  find,  as  we 
found  one  in  our  utmost  need  in  the  last  war.  A  deep  distrust 
of  our  military  system  has  taken  possession  of  all  minds,  and 
although  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  investigation,  together 
with  a  striking  want  of  skill  and  method  in  those  who  conducted 
it,  rendered  the  researches  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee  far  less 
full  and  satisfactory  than  the  nation  had  expected,  a  feeling  is 
abroad  which  will  never  be  satisfied  until  the  soldier  be  treated 
with  the  same  liberality  and  fairness  as  other  servants  of  the 
public.  The  absence  of  a  military  education  among  our  officers, 
and  their  inferiority,  as  a  class,  to  those  of  the  semi-barbarous 
Power  to  which  we  are  opposed,  are  painful  and  humiliating  to 
a  nation  not  wont  to  yield  to  any  foreign  competitor,  and  the 
invidious  privileges  attached  to  wealth,  to  birth,  and  to  interest, 
which  have  recently  been  so  publicly  and  so  injudiciously 
paraded,  are  assuredly  not  destined  long  to  survive  the  general 
condemnation  of  the  people. 

The  Administrative  Reform  Association  sought  to  place  itself 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  should  give  effect  to  these 
sentiments,  but  partly  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  nation  to 
embarrass  our  Government  in  time  of  war  by  a  course  of  domestic 
agitation,  and  partly  from  the  extreme  indiscretion  of  some  of 
its  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  fell  into  premature 
decay.  The  excitement  of  men's  minds  has,  however,  not  been 
wholly  without  its  fruit,  and  the  year  will  be  remembered  as 
the  first  in  which  the  principle  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of 
candidates  for  public  office  by  examination  was  fairly  tested. 
The  medicine  has  produced  an  effect  far  more  violent  than  was 
anticipated.  Instead  of  securing  a  better  class  of  candidates, 
the  examination  has  proved  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
present  corrupt  system  of  patronage  and  the  most  leniently 
applied  test  of  qualification  to  co-exist,  and  that  we  must  either 
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go  back  to  the  practice  of  nominating  persons,  however  incapable, 
or  forward  to  free  and  unrestricted  competition. 

The  year  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  visits  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  London, 
and  the  expedition  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Paris.  In  these  events 
we  trust  that  we  see  the  best  security  for  the  sacrifice  of  ancient 
antipathies,  and  for  the  firm  resolution  of  England  and  France 
to  dwell  together,  as  beseems  neighbouring  states,  in  harmony, 
and  to  protect,  by  their  joint  action,  the  cause  of  justice  and 
enlightenment  wherever  it  may  be  endangered.  Of  our  own 
domestic  affairs  we  have,  fortunately,  little  to  say.  The  metro- 
polis was  disgraced  by  a  series  of  riots  more  discreditable  to  the 
police  authorities  than  to  the  miserable  urchins  who  took  the 
lead  in  them,  and  London  has,  for  the  first  time,  received  a 
system  of  self-government  worthy^  it  may  be  hoped,  of  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  vast  community  for  the  first  time 
trusted  with  the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  a  year  which  has  added 
.£16,000,000  to  our  National  Debt  and  exposed  our  troops  to 
two  bloody  repulses,  we  cannot  speak  with  unmixed  pleasure, 
but  it  were  unthankful  not  to  admit  that  the  good  far  exceeds 
the  evil.  Whatever  be  the  losses  and  disappointments  we  have 
undergone,  whatever  the  reverses  of  our  arms,  whatever  the 
drains  upon  our  Treasury,  these  evils  have  been  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  tremendous  visitation  that  has  fallen  on  our 
stubborn  and  overbearing  enemy.  While  our  trade  has  under- 
gone no  diminution,  hers  is  almost  completely  annihilated.  If 
we  have  felt  a  little  tightness  in  the  money  market,  she  has 
been  driven  to  suspend  specie  payments.  If  we  have  increased 
our  debt  by  £16,000,000,  she  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  good 
fortune  to  borrow  half  that  sum  on  the  most  unfavourable  terms. 
If  we  have  lost  a  few  thousand  men,  she  has  sacrificed  whole 
hecatombs  of  thousands.  If  we  do  not  recruit  as  fast  as  we 
would  wish,  Russia  has  already  drained  the  classes  of  men  from 
which  she  can  renew  her  armies.  Despondency  and  terror,  we 
are  well  assured,  reign  throughout  her  vast  dominions  :  the 
present  is  grievous  and  the  future  terrible,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  fanaticism  and  all  tlie  traditions  of  loyalty  cannot  prevent 
the  war  from  becoming  as  unpopular  as  it  is  unjust. 

In  England  there  is  nothing  more  cheering  than  the  manly 
and  noble  spirit  of  the  people.      There  have  not  been  wanting 
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those  wlio  strove  to  persuade  the  masses  that  their  blood  and 
their  treasure  were  being  sacrificed  for  no  adequate  object,  and 
that  any  concessions  were  better  than  perseverance  in  a  war  so 
unjust  and  so  unprofitable.  But  the  clear  instinct  of  English- 
men enabled  them  to  see  and  feel  that  there  was  more  at  stake 
in  the  matter  than  their  blind  guides  chose  to  admit,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  cause  they  had  taken  up  with  a  steadiness  and 
pertinacity  which  put  to  shame  the  vacillating  counsellors  who 
first  involved  us  in  war,  and  then  told  us  that  it  was  vain  to 
contend  with  the  manifest  destiny  that  urged  Russia  on  to  the 
conquest  of  the  East.  On  that  spirit  we  unhesitatingly  rely, 
convinced  from  the  successes  we  have  already  obtained,  the 
augmented  resources  which  we  possess,  and  the  unswerving 
resolution  of  a  unanimous  nation,  that  we  have  only  to  go  on 
in  the  same  career  in  order  to  terminate  the  war  with  the  success 
which  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  purity  of  our  motives 
deserve. 


VOL.  I 
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The  year  wliicli  closes  to-day  has  not  been  one  of  those  marvellous 
periods  which  stand  out  high  and  rugged  from  the  surface  of 
history  and  become  the  landmarks  of  the  student  in  ages  to  come. 
It  is  rather  a  bend  in  the  ever-winding  stream  of  time,  which, 
while  our  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  the  events  of  the  hour, 
has  brought  us  almost  unconsciously  into  an  utterly  different 
state  of  affairs.  Every  traveller  in  a  mountainous  country  may 
remember  some  day  when,  after  spending  early  dawn  in  the 
snow  and  on  the  crag,  and  then  passing  in  rapid  transition  steep 
descents,  thundering  cataracts,  gloomy  gorges,  winding  valleys, 
sunny  lakes,  and  wall-girt  cities,  he  towards  sunset  finds  himself 
in  a  landscape  that  he  might  have  expected  in  his  own  familiar 
country.  But  for  the  shadowy  but  still  giant  forms  in  the  distant 
horizon,  he  might  forget  that  his  eyes  were  still  weak  from  the 
glacier,  that  the  torrent  was  still  roaring  in  his  brain,  his  foot 
still  sore,  but  his  spirit  still  pitched  mountain  high,  dreaming 
only  of  fresh  passes,  dizzier  precipices,  and  more  perilous  footing. 
Where  were  we  all  on  the  morning  of  this  year  'i  Still  keeping 
keen  wintry  watch  on  the  Crimea  ;  not  hopeless  of  peace,  but 
preparing  for  war  ;  executing  the  stern  decree  of  Providence  on 
the  great  stronghold  of  a  mighty  Empire,  levelling  its  docks  and 
seaward  forts,  exchanging  angry  menaces  with  the  foe  on  the 
north  side,  and  bringing  home  the  trophies  of  the  capture. 

At  that  time,  while  the  Western  Powers,  with  Turkey  and 
even  Austria,  were  preparing  for  either  alternative,  Prussia  stood 
aloof,  as  having  no  concern  in  the  general  interests  of  humanity 
and  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  justice  between  the  nations 
of  Europe.  It  was  our '  boast  that  England  had  never  seen  so 
fine  an  army,  or  one  in  all  respects  so  well  found  and  in  such 
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discipline,  as  that  which  formed  the  vanguard  of  European 
freedom  on  the  heights  of  Sebastopol.  Elsewhere  the  political 
atmosphere  was  generally  quiet,  with  the  single  exception  that 
something,  a  trifle  or  two  seen  through  an  electioneering  medium, 
had  ruffled  our  sensitive  neighbour  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  at 
the  very  time  when  our  quarrel  with  the  Czar  was  passing  from 
the  sword  to  the  tongue  our  diplomatists  were  expected  to  have 
spare  time  for  misunderstandings  upon  matters  not  only  un- 
appreciated, but  even  utterly  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  British 
public.  Such  was  our  state  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  it  was  one 
that  made  us  for  the  time  a  nation  of  warriors,  and  ready  to  bear 
any  burdens  or  run  any  risk  for  the  national  honour. 

Without  any  very  great  event,  without  anything  much  out 
of  calculation,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  an 
entirely  new  scene,  surrounded  by  new  objects,  and  with  only  a 
few  fast- fading  links  between  that  landscape  and  this.  That 
great  war  is  over.  Hard  terms  have  been  wrung  from  the 
exhaustion  of  Russia,  and  after  much  subsequent  wrangling  she 
has  been  held  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  her  bond.  We  have 
celebrated  that  peace  with  great  and  cordial  rejoicing.  Prussia 
was  admitted  at  the  eleveuth  hour  to  a  share  in  its  honours. 
Our  fleets  and  armies  have  returned,  and  have  had  their  ovations. 
But  for  the  Income  Tax  and  some  foolish  frets  kept  up  by  a 
testy  Admiral  and  some  jealous  soldiers,  we  might  almost  have 
forgotten  by  this  time  the  neglects  and  mishaps  of  the  war.  A 
young  and  active  Commander-in-Chief  has  been  putting  his 
house  in  order  for  the  next  emergency.  The  United  States 
sent  home  our  Minister,  and,  as  we  did  not  resent  the  slight, 
have  sent  as  a  peace-offering  to  Queen  Victoria  one  of  her  own 
ships,  found  adrift  without  its  crew.  We  have  now  settled  all 
our  late  differences,  and  are,  as  we  hope  always  to  be,  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  our  thriving  cousins. 

But  as  fast  as  these  wounds  have  healed  others  have  broken 
out,  and  before  we  have  finished  our  celebration  of  peace  we  are 
at  war.  We  have  withdrawn  our  Minister  from  the  Absolutist 
Court  of  Naples.  A  British  expedition  has  sailed  against  Persia, 
and  British  diplomacy  is  once  more  at  work  in  the  fatal  passes 
of  Afghanistan.  At  the  same  moment  a  British  Admiral  has 
bombarded  one  of  the  capitals  of  China.  Thus  we  find  our- 
selves at  war  with  the  East  and  the  West  of  Asia,  with  every  part 
of  which  we  have  now  been  at  war  within  these  two  or  three 
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years.  Certainly  such  a  result  is  so  far  from  natural  that  one 
suspects  it  might  have  been  avoided,  for  if  we  quarrel  with 
every  State  in  the  world  it  is  a  moderate  presumption  that  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  in  the  wrong.  However,  we  have 
Prussia  to  keep  us  in  countenance.  Slow  as  she  was  to  fight 
for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Europe,  she  is  preparing 
for  war  with  the  Swiss  mountaineers  in  behalf  of  a  barren  and 
obsolete  title,  which  for  years  she  had  not  the  face  to  assert,  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  is  now  threatened,  not  by  lust  of  dominion, 
but  by  an  antiquarian  curiosity. 

In  this  year,  whether  of  war  or  of  peace,  the  new  Emperor 
of  All  the  Eussias  has  been  crowned  with  a  pomp  which  threatens 
to  be  the  last  of  its  kind,  and  youthful  representatives  of  our 
nobility  have  been  exhibiting  to  the  assembled  nations  at  Moscow 
the  peaceful  side  of  our  national  character.  Across  the  Atlantic, 
another  form  of  a  less  dignified,  but  perhaps  more  important, 
character  has  this  year  been  celebrated.  The  United  States 
have  elected  a  President  who,  by  the  good  terms  he  established 
with  the  States  not  in  his  interest,  has  quietly  settled  for  the 
present  the  great  domestic  question  which  threatens  the  Union. 
The  cause  of  negro  freedom  never  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb,  and 
even  the  renewed  efforts  of  genius  in  its  behalf  seem  almost 
thrown  away  ;  but  the  very  history  of  the  year  that  proved  so 
unfavourable  to  it  warns  us  not  to  expect  the  same  uniform 
tenor  of  events.  No  one  knows  what  a  year  may  bring  forth, 
and  the  only  certainty  is  that  no  one  year  wiU  be  the  counter- 
part of  the  last. 

Elsewhere,  under  the  usual  disadvantages,  difficulties,  and 
suspicion,  peace  has  been  doing  its  quiet  work.  Canada  has 
opened  her  great  line  of  railway  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  electric  wire  that  is  to  join  the  New  and  Old 
World  is  already  begun.  Kussia  has  been  inviting  Europe  to 
join  with  the  iron  road  the  extremities  of  her  wide  Empire. 
An  era  of  peace  and  progress  has  been  proclaimed  for  India, 
but  only  to  be  interrupted  by  a  fresh  blast  of  war.  When, 
indeed,  will  peace  have  the  precedence  of  her  fretful  and 
capricious  competitor?  France,  with  the  fresh  security  of  an 
heir  to  the  Imperial  throne,  is  slowly  recovering  from  her  vast 
efforts.  Spain,  which  has  so  small  a  place  in  European  politics, 
has  had  a  drama  of  her  own.  By  the  usual  steps  she  has 
rapidly  returned  to  an  Absolutism  as  strong  as  circumstances 
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and  the  age  will  endure.  By  way  of  setting  an  example, 
England,  France,  Russia,  and  even  Austria,  have  been  granting 
large  amnesties  and  pardons  for  political  o£fences,  producing 
thereby  much  quiet  content,  but  meeting  with  some  noisy 
ingratitude. 

At  home  the  year  has  been  one  of  beginnings  more  or  less 
promising.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  spent  its  first 
year  in  doing  nothing,  deciding  nothing.  A  Depository  of  Art  and 
a  School  of  Design  have  been  opened  at  Brompton,  under  the 
grimmest  aspect  that  art  ever  wore.  An  Exhibition  of  Art 
Treasures  has  been  commenced  at  Manchester.  The  national 
collections  have  been  largely  augmented  by  private  liberality. 
A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  decide  on  the  site  for  a 
National  Gallery.  Our  public  offices  are  doomed,  and  the 
whole  world  is  invited  to  compete  for  their  rebuilding,  as  well 
as  for  laying  out  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  placed.  A 
magnificent  college  has  been  commenced  in  honour  of  the 
great  warrior  lately  taken  from  us. 

By  the  side  of  these  nobler  doings  and  grander  aims,  the 
English  character  has  this  year  incurred  some  domestic  stains, 
in  the  shape  of  huge  defalcations,  systematic  embezzlements, 
colossal  insolvencies,  and  frightful  crimes.  Banks  have  burst 
like  bubbles,  leaving  nothing.  Men,  not  of  the  lowest  sort, 
have  been  poisoning  wives,  mothers,  brothers,  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, on  all  sides.  We  have  had  many  sanguinary  and  hideous 
murders ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  has  been  sadly 
shaken  by  the  knowledge  that  the  prison  doors  have  been 
opened,  and  a  population  of  thieves  and  ruffians  has  been  let 
loose  upon  us,  desperate  of  honest  work,  flushed  with  criminal 
triumph,  and  ingenious  in  new  forms  of  plunder  and  outrage. 
We  have  had  a  more  than  usual  number  of  fearful  suicides,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  ordinary  disasters.  Two  theatres  have  been 
burnt  down  in  this  metropolis,  one  under  singular  and  awful 
circumstances. 

The  annual  obituary  includes,  among  other  names  of  note, 
the  Russian  General  Paskiewitch,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Sir  W. 
Temple,  and  Sir  John  Jervis ;  in  the  ranks  of  art  and  science  it 
includes  Guthrie,  Paris,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Buckland,  Yarrell, 
Sir.  R.  Westmacott,  and  Paul  Delaroche ;  in  literature  and  the 
drama,  A'Beckett,  Braham,  Madame  Vestris,  and  Charles  Young. 
Besides  these,  others  have  passed  so  long  from  the  public  eye 
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that  their  deaths  are  hardly  noticed.  Two  Bishops  have  died  ; 
two  others  have  anticipated  that  usual  termination  of  an  episcopal 
career  by  a  timely  retirement.  Such  is  the  class  of  incidents  to 
which  the  public  interest  has  now  quietly  returned.  The 
startling  news  from  the  East,  indeed,  breaks  in  rather  rudely 
on  the  tenor  of  our  own  domestic  gossip  and  home-bred 
quarrels  ;  but  one  thing  we  have  certainly  all  but  forgotten,  as 
if  it  had  never  been,  and  that  is  the  war  which  was  still  con- 
vulsing and  draining  all  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 


1857 


On  the  first  day  of  a  new  year  it  is  natural  to  revert  to  what 
has  befallen  us  during  the  progress  of  its  predecessor  ;  to  count 
our  successes  and  mistakes  ;  to  reckon  the  friends  we  have 
made  and  the  friends  we  have  lost ;  to  consider,  in  short,  what 
we  were  and  what  we  are.  The  year  1857  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  England.  The  Indian  Mutiny,  of  which  the  first 
tidings  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  has  overshadowed 
all  the  events  and  movements  which  had  previously  occupied 
general  attention.  It  requires  an  effort  to  recall  the  financial 
discussions  of  twelve  months  ago.  The  China  Debate,  the 
Dissolution,  and  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  have  already 
become  strangely  remote.  Only  half  the  lifetime  of  an  ordinary 
generation  has  elapsed  since  an  ingenious  historical  writer 
announced  that  the  age  of  history  was  at  an  end.  It  appeared, 
as  in  some  geological  epochs,  that  nature  was  no  longer  liable 
to  violent  convulsions.  The  long  European  peace  was  thought 
to  be  perpetual.  Revolutionary  agitation  and  military  usurpa- 
tion were  equally  things  of  the  past.  The  appetite  for  political 
excitement  was  mildly  stimulated  by  the  turn  of  the  balance  as 
the  Melbourne  Ministry  and  the  Peel  Opposition  alternately 
seemed  about  to  preponderate.  Ten  years  have  passed  since 
the  dream  of  security  was  broken  by  the  Continental  outbreak 
of  1848,  followed  by  an  equally  unexpected  despotic  reaction. 
The  Russian  War  revived  another  class  of  anxieties  and  sym- 
pathies ;  but  even  the  interest  of  the  Crimean  campaign  was 
faint  compared  with  the  grief,  the  indignation,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  struggle  in 
India. 

Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  February,  statesmen  out 
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of  office  were  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  a  change  of 
Ministry.  It  was  thought  that  Lord  Palmerston  owed  his 
supremacy  to  the  war,  and  that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  con- 
cede and  unable  to  resist  a  vigorous  demand  for  sweeping 
financial  reductions.  The  Persian  War  might,  perhaps,  furnish 
a  supplementary  ground  of  attack,  and  at  the  last  moment  the 
collision  at  Canton  came  as  a  godsend  to  an  Opposition  already 
organised.  Veteran  politicians  generally  anticipated  the  success 
of  the  Coalition  ;  but  they  underrated  the  adroitness  of  the 
Minister,  and  they  forgot  to  take  into  consideration  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people.  The  combined  leaders  had,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  advocated  a  timid  policy  during  the  war,  and 
their  animosity  against  Lord  Palmerston  was  naturally  attributed 
to  jealousy  of  a  triumph  in  which  they  had  no  share.  In 
popular  estimation  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  condemnation  of  the  firmness  with 
which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  lately  been  enforced  in  the  matter 
of  the  Bessarabian  frontier.  The  financial  problem  was  solved, 
not  without  grave  detriment  to  the  public  interests,  by  the 
abandonment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  estimates.  The  additional 
percentage  on  the  Income  Tax  was  given  up,  the  war  duties  on 
tea  and  sugar  were  reduced,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  to 
unwilling  ears  his  indignant  demonstration  that  the  diminution 
of  an  extraordinary  impost  was  an  increase,  and  not  a  reduction. 
The  complaint  that  Parliament  had  not  been  consulted 
respecting  the  Persian  War  proved  to  be  an  ineffective  weapon  of 
attack.  No  section  of  politicians  seriously  desired  to  discuss 
during  an  autumnal  session  measures  which  would  have 
assuredly  been  adopted  by  any  Minister  who  might  have  held 
the  reins  of  Government.  The  Chinese  dispute  was  more 
formidable,  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  offered  for  a 
combination  of  all  opposing  sections  of  the  House.  Lord  John 
Eussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Cobden,  were 
enabled  to  meet  togethet  on  common  ground,  and  even  to 
secure  a  majority,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Opposition.  Lord  Palmerston  seized  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing a  firmer  position  as  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  No  occasion  could  have  suited  him  better  for  an  appeal 
to  the  country ;  his  popularity  was  still  fresh,  while  many  of 
his  opponents  were  discredited  by  their  previous  acts  and  by 
their  recent  hostility  to  the  Government.     The  convictions  of 
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tlie  majority  on  the  Chinese  question  might,  perhaps,  be  sincere, 
but  it  was  known  that  an  attack  on  the  Ministry  had  been 
prepared  before  the  disturbances  at  Canton  were  heard  of.  The 
constituencies  thought  more  of  Russia  than  of  China,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  had  in  the  minds  both  of  friends  and  of  enemies 
been  accepted  as  the  representative  of  a  national  and  successful 
policy.  The  general  election  accordingly  resulted  in  an  unbroken 
succession  of  Ministerial  triumphs.  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  were  temporarily  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment Lord  John  Russell  himself  only  escaped  a  similar  fate 
by  a  spirited  display  of  personal  vigour  and  ability.  The 
entrance  into  public  life  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  new  members 
materially  changed  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Many  party  traditions  became  obsolete  on  the  benches  which 
were  most  assiduously  frequented  by  untried  politicians,  and  the 
Minister  whose  name  had  been  the  watchword  during  the  con- 
test at  the  hustings  found  himself  for  the  first  time  surrounded 
by  adherents  who  acknowledged  no  divided  allegiance. 

The  election  proved  that  the  old  Conservative  party  is 
gradually  disappearing.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the 
counties  showed  a  disposition  to  encourage  Liberal  candidates. 
No  previous  contest  had  been  altogether  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  the  old  Corn  Law  controversy.  Even  in  1852 
Free  Trade  was  unpopular  with  the  farmer,  and  Lord  Derby 
was  still  the  champion  of  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
unprecedented  prosperity  of  recent  years  has  dispelled  many 
delusions,  and  the  rural  intellect  is  too  dull  to  appreciate 
the  principles  which  combine  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  J. 
Pakington  in  the  same  party  organisation  with  Mr.  Newdegate 
and  Mr.  Spooner.  The  Whig  gentry  are  not  backward  in 
perceiving  their  opportunity,  and  at  the  next  election  they  will 
probably  recover  the  share  of  the  county  representation  which 
they  possessed  down  to  the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Their  old 
opponents  will  never  again  as  a  party  become  candidates  for 
office,  but  the  strong  Conservative  element  in  English  society 
will  in  some  form  always  continue  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  politics. 

That  the  Minister  had  projected  the  Dissolution  for  the 
purpose  of  wasting  a  year  was  an  obvious  taunt  on  the  part  of 
the  Opposition,  but  the  session  which  commenced  late  in  the 
spring  was  by  no  means  useless  or  barren.     The  blow  against 
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the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which  had  long  been  menaced,  was 
at  last  effectually  dealt.  The  whole  of  their  Testamentary- 
Jurisdiction  and  the  greater  part  of  their  control  over  the 
Law  of  Marriage  were  transferred  to  a  secular  tribunal ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  executors  and  legatees  will  be 
relieved  from  a  portion  of  the  vexations  to  which  they  have 
been  habitually  subjected.  The  establishment  of  the  new 
Court  of  Probate  was  not  impeded  by  any  formidable  opposition  ; 
but  the  change  in  the  Law  of  Divorce  was  debated  in  both 
Houses  with  extraordinary  spirit  and  pertinacity.  The  social 
effect  of  the  important  measure  which  was  finally  carried  can 
only  be  tested  by  experience,  but  the  state  of  things  which  it 
has  superseded  formed  a  startling  anomaly  even  in  English 
jurisprudence.  Henceforth  divorces  will  be  awarded  on  the 
proof  of  certain  facts  before  a  tribunal  competent  to  conduct  the 
whole  inquiry.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  same  remedy 
was  obtainable  by  a  process  strictly  technical,  and  yet  in  part 
unknown  to  the  law.  Two  independent  legal  decisions  formed 
the  indispensable  condition  of  the  final  sentence,  and  yet  the 
House  of  Lords  declined  to  notice  either  the  evidence  in  the 
action  for  damages  or  the  depositions  on  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
judgment  had  been  founded. 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenious  objections  which  were  urged 
against  the  Ministerial  measure.  Parliament  rightly  thought 
that  the  principle  of  divorce  was  already  recognised,  while  the 
circuitous  method  of  obtaining  relief  stood  self-condemned.  The 
vigour  with  which  the  Bill  was  carried  through  the  House  at 
the  very  close  of  the  session  added  to  the  credit  which  the 
Government  had  acquired  by  other  usefuL  efforts  in  legislation. 
The  power  of  passing  good  measures  is  with  justice  valued  above 
the  utmost  skill  in  devising  and  defending  them. 

The  tidings  which  arrived  from  India  in  quick  succession 
extinguished  the  languid  interest  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  felt  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  The  previous  year 
had  closed  with  the  final  acquiescence  of  France  and  Kussia  in 
the  English  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  respecting  the 
possession  of  Bolgrad.  Only  one  part  of  the  Eastern  question 
still  remained  open,  and  diplomatists  accordingly  selected  the 
Danubian  Principalities  as  the  scene  of  a  concluding  struggle. 
Turkey  and  Austria  felt  a  common  interest  in  maintaining  the 
actual  separation  of  provinces  which  Kussia  might  attempt  to 
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organise  into  a  dependent  kingdom.  The  Western  Powers  had 
little  motive  for  preferring  either  arrangement ;  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  and  of  England  at  Constantinople  were 
severally  determined  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  their  own.  The 
barren  triumphs  of  either  party  and  the  final  results  of  the 
conflict  scarcely  require  or  deserve  recapitulation.  The  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  Paris  had  absurdly  demanded  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  future  organisation  of  the  provinces  ;  and  the 
French  Ambassador,  with  short-sighted  eagerness,  concentrated 
his  efforts  on  the  return  of  an  Assembly  favourable  to  the 
Union.  When  the  Turkish  Viceroy  had  procured  an  election 
conformable  to  the  views  of  his  Government,  all  the  Embassies 
except  those  of  England  and  Austria  broke  off  relations  with 
the  Porte,  and  the  crisis  appeared  so  serious  that  the  Emperor 
himself  descended  at  Osborne  to  untie  the  knot  by  superior 
interposition. 

The  English  Government  had  more  serious  objects  to  pursue, 
and  Austria  probably  foresaw  the  substantial  success  which 
would  be  purchased  by  a  formal  concession.  The  Moldavian 
election  was  annulled,  and  the  Ambassadorial  flags  were  re- 
hoisted  ;  a  new  divan  was  packed  for  an  opposite  purpose,  and 
the  Principalities  declared  their  desire  for  union  under  a  foreign 
prince.  But  in  the  meantime  the  wrath  of  France  had  been 
appeased,  and  absolute  Governments  began  to  wonder  that  they 
should  ever  have  appealed  to  the  result  of  a  popular  vote.  The 
second  Congress  of  Paris  is  about  to  decide  that  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  shall  be  satisfied  with  an  administrative  union  not 
incompatible  with  their  condition  as  feudal  dependencies  of 
Turkey.  The  course  of  foreign  affairs  has  in  other  respects 
been  singularly  uneventful.  The  Sovereigns  of  France  and 
Russia  have  held  an  interview  at  Stuttgardt,  which  is  thought 
not  to  have  increased  their  mutual  regard.  Another  Imperial 
combination  at  Weimar  displayed  the  cordiality  which  belongs 
to  the  intercourse  of  monarchs  born  in  the  purple.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  prevented  by  illness  from  joining  in  these  courtly 
festivities,  has  probably  terminated  his  active  reign. 

Our  relations  with  America,  though  far  more  important,  have 
affected  domestic  and  not  diplomatic  interests.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  it  transpired  that  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  were  universally  embarrassed  by  the  disproportionate 
magnitude   of  their   debenture   debts.     When   the   companies 
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began  to  suspend  payment  of  their  obligations,  the  overloaded 
fabric  of  commercial  credit  at  once  tottered  and  gave  way.  The 
Banks,  which  had  satisfied  the  requirements  of  a  certain  school 
of  economists  by  a  nominally  convertible  issue,  ceased  to  give 
gold  in  exchange  for  their  notes.  Mercantile  firms  of  the 
highest  reputation  broke  in  rapid  succession,  and  all  remittances 
to  foreign  creditors  were  simultaneously  suspended.  The 
rhetorical  statement  that  the  subsequent  crisis  in  England  was 
caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  nation  is  rather  coloured  than 
exaggerated.  The  annual  balance  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  leaves  a  debt  due  from  England,  but  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  year  has  not  yet  been  received,  and  American  securities 
to  a  large  amount  are  always  held  by  English  capitalists. 

When  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  arrived  it  was  hoped  that 
a  high  rate  of  discount  would  prove  a  sufiicient  precaution 
against  the  consequences  which  were  apprehended ;  but  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  an  edifice 
of  credit  had  been  erected  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rested.  Some  great  American  houses 
yielded  to  an  unavoidable  pressure,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  firms  which  have  failed  had  carried  on  their  operations  with 
the  capital  of  their  creditors.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
ordinary  traders,  no  honest  and  prudent  banker  can  break. 
The  delinquent  establishments  at  Liverpool  and  at  Glasgow  were 
unable  to  meet  their  liabilities  because  the  property  of  the 
depositors  and  shareholders  had  been  squandered  on  reckless 
speculators.  The  scandalous  proceedings  which  followed  the 
stoppage  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  will  long  be  re- 
membered. Auditors  were  found  to  certify  the  existence  of  a 
surplus  of  two  millions,  which  has  since  resolved  itself  into  a 
large  deficiency.  The  landed  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood 
joined  in  the  protest  against  suspicion  or  investigation,  and  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  public 
purse. 

The  Scotch  failures  coinciding  with  a  temporary  Irish  panic, 
produced  a  sudden  demand  for  gold  from  London.  On  the  1 2th 
of  November  the  Government,  watching  the  alarming  state  of 
the  Bank  reserves,  published  the  letter  which  suspended  the 
legal  limitation  on  the  issue  of  notes.  The  result  proved  that 
the  pressure  was  less  imaginary  than  in  the  corresponding  crisis 
of  1847.     The  Bank  was  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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license  which  had  been  granted  ;  and,  although  the  excess  of 
notes  was  soon  withdrawn  from  general  circulation,  it  has 
continued  nearly  up  to  the  present  time  to  form  an  indispensable 
portion  of  the  Bank  reserve.  In  the  short  session  which  was 
rendered  necessary  to  sanction  the  suspension  of  the  law. 
Parliament  represented  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  undecided 
state  of  general  opinion.  The  law  will  for  the  present  remain 
unchanged,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  power  of  Ministerial  inter- 
ference, which  has  now  been  exercised  for  the  second  time,  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

The  social  and  economical  consequences  of  the  crisis  are  more 
important  than  its  legislative  results.  The  influence  of  the 
calamity  has  already  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of  capitalists 
and  traders.  The  winter  will  press  heavily  on  the  working 
population  of  the  towns  through  the  general  suspension  of  enter- 
prise and  stagnation  of  employment.  Agriculture  alone,  among 
the  various  branches  of  industry,  continues  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  prosperity  which  is  already  unprecedented  in  its  duration. 
After  the  Indian  Mutiny  no  event  of  the  year  is  so  important 
as  the  commercial  crisis.  No  domestic  occurrence  of  less 
engrossing  interest  would  have  succeeded  in  arresting  public 
attention  during  the  continuance  of  the  heroic  struggle  in  the 
East. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  on  the  first  report  of  the  Indian 
revolt  the  country  was  slow,  in  its  incredulous  surprise,  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster.  Since  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  no  calamity  has  fallen  on  a  nation  with  so  little 
warning.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  six  weeks  after  the  decisive 
outbreak,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Plassey  was 
celebrated  with  little  misgiving  at  a  public  dinner  in  London. 
A  few  days  later  the  subject  was  cursorily  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  July  had  commenced  before  the  atrocities  of 
Meerut  and  Delhi  finally  dissipated  the  prevailing  apathy.  In 
India  itself,  although  the  alarm  commenced  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  catastrophe  was  no  less  sudden  and  unforeseen.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  with  the  aid  of  unlimited  discussion, 
those  who  are  best  informed  confess  their  inability  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  revolt.  It  is  probable  that  the  conduct  of  the 
sepoys  was  influenced  by  many  motives,  and  that,  like  the 
greater  part  of  human  actions,  it  was  ultimately  decided  by 
circumstances.       There   are   suspicions   of    princely   intrigues, 
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strong  indications  of  Mussulman  conspiracy,  and  abundant 
proofs  of  Hindoo  fanaticism ;  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  Mutiny  was  inevitable,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  plot  exploded  prematurely. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  outbreak  con- 
sisted in  the  blind  submission  of  the  soldiery  to  any  casual 
impulse.  Many  regiments  wavered ;  some  retained  their 
allegiance  for  a  time.  In  several  instances  the  final  defection 
was  postponed  until  success  had  become  virtually  hopeless  ;  but 
throughout  the  army,  as  soon  as  a  few  ringleaders  had  committed 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  rebellion,  their  comrades  followed 
their  example  like  a  flock  of  sheep  after  their  leader.  It  seems 
that  no  familiarity  can  enable  the  European  to  understand  all 
the  windings  of  Asiatic  character.  The  officers  of  the  native 
regiments  have  not  without  plausible  ground  been  accused  of 
unreasonable  credulity ;  but,  if  those  who  knew  the  Bengal 
sepoy  best  were  willing  to  stake  their  lives  on  his  loyalty,  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  sagacity  of  remoter  observers,  who 
deliver  their  warnings  after  the  event. 

Among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Mutiny  it  would  be 
strange  if  no  place  could  be  assigned  to  the  errors  of  those  in 
power.  Supineness,  irresolution,  and  ill-timed  severity  were 
undoubtedly  displayed  on  different  occasions  ;  but  it  is  still 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  very  mistakes  which  were 
committed  may  not  in  some  instances  have  diminished  the 
impending  danger.  The  first  agitation  with  reference  to  the 
greased  cartridges  occurred  during  the  month  of  January  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  Early  in  February, 
General  Hearsey  reported  the  existence  of  a  plot  in  the  ranks 
of  the  34th  Kegiment  stationed  at  Barrackpore,  but  the  first 
open  display  of  mutiny  consisted  in  the  refusal  of  the  19th,  at 
Berhampore,  to  receive  the  suspected  cartridges.  The  delinquent 
regiment  was  ordered  for  punishment  to  Barrackpore,  where, 
before  the  sentence  was  executed,  a  sepoy  and  a  native  officer  of 
the  34th  had  been  guilty  of  open  violence. 

The  scandalous  backwardness  of  a  commanding  officer,  more 
solicitous  for  the  conversion  of  his  men  than  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  would  probably  have  led  to  an  immediate  outbreak 
but  for  the  ready  gallantry  of  General  Hearsey.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  19th  and  34th  Eegiments  were  publicly  dis- 
banded,  and   general  orders  were  issued  for  the   purpose  of 
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removing  any  genuine  alarm  wliich  might  have  been  felt  as  to 
the  obnoxious  cartridges.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  remainder 
of  the  native  troops  at  Barrackpore  were  gradually  disarmed 
without  any  actual  disaster.  The  Governor-General  continued 
for  many  months  to  surround  himself  with  his  usual  bodyguard 
of  Mahomedan  Cavalry,  and  the  garrison  of  Dinapore,  in  defiance 
of  repeated  remonstrances,  remained  in  possession  of  the  means 
of  offence.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  last  moment 
the  disarmament  of  these  troops  could  have  been  successfully 
effected  if  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station  had  done  his 
duty  ;  but  the  Government,  which  continued  an  incompetent 
general  in  command,  was  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
mischief  which  has  since  resulted  from  the  escape  of  the  Dina- 
pore mutineers. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  a  holiday  soldier,  who  had  never 
seen  service  either  in  peace  or  war,  was  in  the  meantime  enjoying 
the  pleasant  climate  of  Simla,  A  shameless  job  had  some  years 
before  sent  him  at  one  step  from  Tattersall's  and  Newmarket 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  one  of  the  Presidencies,  and 
when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  chief  command  of  300,000  men 
the  authorities  at  home  at  once  recognised  the  claims  of  family 
and  personal  acquaintance  in  the  disposal  of  the  post.  General 
Anson  appears  to  have  had  no  share  in  the  disbandment  of  the 
Barrackpore  regiments,  and  it  was  not  till  three  months  after- 
wards that  the  Adjutant-General  publicly  notified  the  withdrawal 
of  the  objectionable  cartridges.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
had  previously  approved  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  by 
which  eighty-five  men  of  the  Meerut  garrison  had  been  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  for  ten  years  on  account  of  a  refusal  to 
receive  the  cartridges.  The  prisoners  had  been  fettered  in  the 
presence  of  their  comrades,  and  they  were  confined  in  the 
common  gaol.  This  punishment  was  the  immediate  provocation 
to  the  decisive  outbreak  which  occurred  at  Meerut  on  the  10th 
of  May. 

If  the  crisis  had  been  met  with  ordinary  vigour  and  ability, 
the  Mutiny  might  have  been  crushed  at  its  commencement. 
The  3rd  Light  Cavalry  and  the  11th  and  20th  Eegiments  of 
Infantry  first  began  the  series  of  murders  and  brutalities  which 
have  rendered  the  Bengal  sepoy  infamous  throughout  the  world. 
All  the  officers  within  reach  were  cut  down,  the  helpless  popu- 
lation of  the  cantonment  were  outraged  or  massacred,   while 
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General  Hewitt,  with  1500  European  troops,  was  unable  either 
to  protect  the  station  or  to  impede  the  flight  of  the  mutineers. 
The  revolted  regiments  at  once  marched  to  Delhi,  where  a  great 
arsenal  had  been  entrusted  to  the  exclusive  care  of  native  troops. 
The  garrison  instantly  joined  the  mutineers  ;  the  atrocities  of 
Meerut  were  repeated,  and  the  descendant  of  the  Mogul  was 
openly  proclaimed  as  King  or  Emperor  of  India.  The  pensioned 
Princes  of  the  Koyal  House  took  an  active  part  in  the  unspeak- 
able brutalities  which  were  perpetrated  upon  English  women  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital ;  some  of  the  miscreants  have  already 
suffered  for  their  unpardonable  crime,  but  the  just  vengeance  of 
an  indignant  nation  is  still  but  partially  satisfied. 

On  the  27  th  of  May,  General  Anson  died  of  cholera  during 
his  advance  upon  Delhi.  Sir  H.  Barnard,  who  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  besieging  force,  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  same 
disease.  General  Eeed  was  forced  by  bad  health  to  resign  the 
command,  and  the  honour  of  capturing  the  rebellious  capital  was 
reserved  for  General  Wilson.  When  the  siege  had  scarcely  com- 
menced, the  Mutiny  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hindostan. 
By  the  end  of  June  50,000  men  had  deserted  their  standards 
and  turned  their  arms  against  the  Government.  At  many 
stations  the  crimes  of  Delhi  were  imitated,  and  in  one  fearful 
instance  they  were  surpassed. 

Nana  Sahib,  an  adopted  son  of  the  ex-Peishwah  of  the 
Mahrattas,  oflered  the  services  of  his  troops  to  protect  the 
English  Treasury  at  Cawnpore,  and  then  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  mutineers.  Soon  afterwards,  in  violation  of  his 
plighted  faith,  he  slaughtered  the  garrison  of  Cawnpore,  and  on 
the  victorious  advance  of  Havelock  he  murdered  in  cold  blood 
the  women  and  children  who  had  been  reserved  from  the 
original  massacre.  The  treacherous  Mahratta  owes  a  reckoning 
for  a  thousand  English  lives  deliberately  sacrificed  to  his  wanton 
barbarity.  It  seems  that  his  crimes  have  only  strengthened  his 
hold  on  the  armed  hordes  who  acknowledge  his  command. 

Similar  scenes  were  exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale  wherever 
sepoy  rebels  could  surprise  a  defenceless  station  ;  but  in  this 
emergency  the  ruling  race  turned  to  bay  with  a  desperate  and 
irresistible  courage  which  has  scarcely  a  precedent  in  history. 
At  Agra,  at  Arrah,  at  Azimghur,  wherever  a  few  soldiers  and 
civilians  had  escaped  the  first  massacre,  the  rebels  were  taught 
the  inherent  superiority  of  the  English  character.     In  many 
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places  a  mutinous  regiment  was  held  in  check  by  forces  which, 
to  the  full  knowledge  of  their  officers,  were  themselves  on  the 
eve  of  revolt.  At  the  worst,  the  rifle  or  the  revolver  secured 
preliminary  vengeance  before  an  Englishman  succumbed  to 
irresistible  numbers  ;  but  the  resolute  skill  with  which  all 
resources  for  defence  were  made  available  confers  still  higher 
honour  on  the  national  character. 

The  effect  of  the  same  qualities,  long  before  exhibited  by  the 
statesmen  and  administrators  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  shown 
in  the  abstinence  of  the  native  Princes  and  population  from 
participation  in  the  revolt.  If  a  pretended  Peishwah  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  the  two  chief  Mahratta 
Rajahs  were  faithful,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  their 
contingents.  Still  more  important  was  the  fidelity  of  the 
Nizam  under  the  influence  of  his  able  Minister  ;  Gholab  Singh 
and  Jung  Bahadoor,  of  Nepaul,  potentates  from  whom  Sir  C. 
Napier  apprehended  imminent  danger  to  our  dominions, 
behaved  with  exemplary  good  faith.  Beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Palace  of  Delhi  and  the  limits  of  Oude  no  movement  has 
yet  taken  place  which  can  be  described  as  a  popular  or  dynastic 
rebellion. 

The  influence  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  and  of  courage  over  men 
was  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  recently  conquered  Punjab. 
The  key  of  the  territory  at  Peshawur  was  in  the  hands  of 
resolute  soldiers,  who  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  their  troops 
were  on  the  eve  of  mutiny.  Cotton,  Edwardes,  and  Nicholson 
were  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  forts  were  occupied  with  trust- 
worthy troops,  the  saspected  regiments  were  disarmed,  criminals 
were  blown  from  guns  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  their 
accomplices,  guilty  fugitives  were  seized  by  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  bodies  of  the  highlanders  lately  in  arms  against  the 
British  power  were  enrolled  to  take  the  place  of  the  deserters. 
The  chief  authority  in  the  Punjab  was,  happily,  in  the  hands  of 
a  hero  and  a  statesman.  Sir  John  Lawrence  not  only  saved  his 
own  province  from  revolt,  but  made  it  a  military  basis  for  the 
operations  against  Delhi.  Sikhs  and  Europeans  were  directed 
towards  the  East,  while  the  Bengal  regiments  were  disarmed  ; 
convoys  of  provisions  and  stores  retraced  the  march  of  recent 
conquest.  The  gallant  Nicholson  left  the  scene  of  his  early 
fame  to  find  a  glorious  death  at  the  gates  of  the  conquered  city. 
The  vigilance  of  the  Proconsul  was  afterwards  indicated  by  the 
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rapid  recall  of  European  troops  as  soon  as  they  had  performed 
the  one  indispensable  service. 

The  capture  of  Delhi  before  the  arrival  of  any  reinforcement 
from  home  was  a  great  military  feat,  and  a  solid  political 
advantage.  The  rebel  garrison,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants, 
always  outnumbered  the  besieging  army,  and  they  had  the 
command  of  an  arsenal  which,  after  several  months'  consump- 
tion, was  still  unexhausted.  The  General  waited  patiently 
until  he  was  ready  for  the  assault,  and  not  a  moment  longer. 
Before  the  end  of  September  the  Mogul  King  had  ended  his 
three  months'  reign  in  a  prison,  while  the  carcases  of  his  hateful 
offspring  were,  as  in  old  Hebrew  story,  exposed  in  the  gates  of 
the  city. 

The  interest  of  the  struggle  has  become  chiefly  concentrated 
round  Lucknow,  where  a  few  Europeans,  encumbered  with  the 
care  of  women  and  children,  have  maintained  themselves  in  a 
hostile  city  of  300,000  inhabitants  against  a  beleaguering  force 
estimated  at  70,000  men.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  suppressed  the 
first  mutiny  in  Oude,  but  the  recently  annexed  kingdom  furnished 
abundant  reinforcements  to  the  Sepoys,  who  were  themselves 
for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  adjacent/districts.  From  the 
death  of  the  noble  soldier  who  governed  the  territory  till  the 
middle  of  November,  the  garrison  had  been  subject  to  an  almost 
unbroken  blockade.  The  march  of  Havelock  to  its  relief  gave 
occasion  for  the  most  brilliant  series  of  exploits  in  the  campaign, 
but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  up  to  the  time  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  arrival  were  too  overwhelming  to  admit  of  complete 
success.  The  year  closed  with  the  report  of  the  final  triumph, 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  commenced  operations  on  the 
13th  of  November,  and  his  advance  from  the  Alumbagh  to 
the  Lucknow  Residency  was  uninterrupted  by  check  or  defeat. 
Such,  however,  was  the  strength  of  the  defences  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  rebels,  that  it  was  only  after  five  days  of  continuous 
fighting  that  Sir  C.  Campbell  was  able  to  open  communications 
with  Sir  J.  Outram.  The  victory  may  be  considered  as  decisive 
of  the  struggle,  but  months  may  elapse  before  the  hundred 
forts  of  Oude  and  the  multitude  of  disbanded  soldiers  finally 
acknowledge  the  irresistible  power  of  the  English  Government. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  capture  of  Delhi  and  the  arrival  of 
Outram  and  Havelock  at  Lucknow,  all  men  felt  that  the  tide 
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had  turned  in  our  favour.  The  Government  had  maintained 
itseK  and  reasserted  its  supremacy  before  the  arrival  of  aid  from 
England.  The  only  reinforcements  had  been  derived  from 
Ceylon,  from  Mauritius,  from  the  Cape,  and  from  the  China 
force,  which  was  fortunately  intercepted  on  its  road.  The 
narrative  of  the  struggle  is  as  yet  necessarily  incomplete,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  more  tragic  portion  of  it 
is  closed.  The  proved  fidelity  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
armies  renders  it  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  danger 
and  to  calculate  its  approaching  termination. 

The  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  Asia  have  been 
unexpectedly  useful  in  the  great  object  of  suppressing  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Sir  J.  Outram's  short  campaign  in  Persia 
was  terminated,  after  a  few  spirited  skirmishes,  by  a  treaty 
which  effected  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  the  evacuation  of 
Herat.  Among  the  officers  who  returned  from  the  expedition 
to  take  part  in  a  more  serious  struggle,  General  Havelock  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  troops  who  had  served  in  Persia  were 
seasoned  by  their  recent  campaign,  while  they  had  not  been 
exposed  to  any  serious  loss.  The  presence  of  the  China  force 
in  the  Indian  Seas  was  especially  fortunate.  The  demand  for 
reinforcements  at  Calcutta  was  obviously  more  urgent  than  the 
necessity  for  punishing  the  insolence  of  Canton.  At  a  more 
convenient  season  the  necessary  operations  in  China  will  be 
resumed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  blockading  squadron  has 
kept  the  offending  population  from  despising  the  resentment  of 
England.  The  interval  which  has  elapsed  has  served  to  remove 
all  reasonable  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  redress.  Public 
opinion  has  not  during  the  last  twelvemonth  become  more 
tolerant  of  barbarian  outrages.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  punishment  of  the  provincial  authorities  will  involve 
the  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  remainder  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  at  home,  although  at  first 
dilatory,  have  not  been  unworthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  30,000  men,  despatched 
since  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  will  have  landed  in 
India.  The  reserves  and  reliefs  necessary  for  so  great  an  army 
have  thus  far  been  regularly  organised  and  forwarded.  A  profes- 
sional soldier  has,  as  usual  in  time  of  war,  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  means  have  at  last  been  adopted  for 
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making  use  of  the  direct  route  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
country  has  been  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  support  and  to 
honour  those  who  have  so  gallantly  maintained  the  Empire 
which  the  arms  and  policy  of  their  predecessors  had  won. 

No  effeminate  philanthropy  stands  in  the  way  of  a  righteous 
resolution  that  the  crimes  of  Delhi  and  of  Cawnpore  shall  be 
avenged.  The  true  meaning  of  punishment  has  suddenly 
become  intelligible  to  the  nation  at  large.  Ketribution  has 
resumed  in  the  general  belief  its  inseparable  connection  with 
guilt.  The  pious  fortitude  of  suffering  women,  the  deliberate 
valour  of  men  left  to  their  own  resources,  have  called  out  all  the 
heroic  sympathies  of  a  grave  and  thoughtful  race.  For  the  first 
time  the  public  conscience  is  imbued  with  the  faith,  hitherto 
confined  to  statesmen  and  to  students,  that  the  dominion  of 
England  in  India  is  just  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  same 
public  conscience  demands  that  Englishmen  in  India  shall  not 
appear  ashamed  of  Christianity.  The  mistakes  and  ignorance 
which  naturally  prevail  on  questions  relating  to  the  East  indicate 
the  unaccustomed  interest  which  is  universally  felt  in  Indian 
affairs.  There  is  some  ground  for  the  sanguine  anticipations, 
which  brought  down  censure  on  a  Calcutta  journalist,  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Empire  when  posterity  shall  celebrate 
the  second  centenary  of  Plassey. 

The  corresponding  year  of  the  last  century  witnessed  not  only 
the  conquest  of  Bengal,  but  the  rise  of  England  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  interval  the  population 
has  multiplied  threefold,  while  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
country  have  increased  in  a  still  larger  proportion.  Only  the 
most  prejudiced  admirers  of  the  past  can  deny  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  community  ;  ^  but  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, too  much  ground  for  satirical  and  prophetic  denuncia- 
tions of  the  present  generation.  A  historian  of  the  reign  of 
George  IL,  lamenting  the  prevalence  of  crime,  observes  that  the 
King's  proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality  was  by  order 
read  in  all  churches,  but  that  the  measure  failed  to  produce  any 
beneficial  effect.  The  same  ceremony  is  still  performed  at 
Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  with  precisely  similar  results. 
There  appears  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  crimes  of  violence 
recorded  in  our  columns,  and  no  previous  generation  has  wit- 
nessed the  commission  of  frauds  on  so  gigantic  a  scale.  Within 
the  last  month  the  conviction  of  a  Hull  merchant  for  forgery 
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attracted  comparatively  little  public  attention  ;  yet  the  criminal 
had  long  been  respected  for  his  apparent  religious  zeal,  and  his 
position  enabled  him  to  defraud  the  community  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  £50,000.  The  story  of  the  London  and  Eastern 
Bank  is  better  known,  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance  of  breach  of  commercial  trust. 

The  obituary  of  the  year,  except  in  as  far  as  it  has  been 
affected  by  the  Indian  disasters,  fortunately  contains  few  dis- 
tinguished names,  but  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  Mutiny  will 
be  long  and  justly  lamented.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  a  gallant  and 
experienced  soldier,  conducted  with  eminent  success  the  first 
operations  of  the  siege  of  Delhi.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  had  on 
many  occasions  done  good  service  to  the  State  before  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  of  the  bloodthirsty  Mahratta.  Neill  had 
seconded  Havelock  with  successful  vigour.  Of  Nicholson  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  hope  and  pride  of  the 
Indian  army.  The  abilities  and  virtues  of  Mr.  Colvin  have 
recently  found  a  worthy  record  in  our  own  columns.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  transcending  all 
rivalry  except  that  of  his  illustrious  brother.  The  mortality  in 
India  has  been  singularly  contrasted  with  our  exemption  at 
home  from  all  serious  public  losses.  No  minister.  Parliamentary 
leader,  or  conspicuous  man  of  letters  has  been  removed  from  the 
scene,  but  one  indefatigable  writer  and  politician  has  caused  by 
his  death  the  sense  of  void  which  follows  the  cessation  of  any 
inveterate  habit.  Mr.  Croker  was  neither  a  sound  nor  a  genial 
critic,  while  his  historical  sagacity  was  often  at  fault  in  the 
details  with  which  it  was  exclusively  employed.  Yet,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  define  his  characteristic  faculty,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly able  as  well  as  active.  Disapproved  by  the  wise,  and 
unpopular  with  the  multitude,  he  always  commanded  an  audi- 
ence. Even  his  love  of  personality  was  made  almost  respectable 
by  his  skill  in  the  art  of  inflicting  pain,  and  in  later  years  a 
kind  of  interest  attached  to  the  self-made  man  who  resolutely 
took  his  stand  on  the  traditions  of  the  Kegency.  Many  who 
are  better,  and  who  could  worse  be  spared,  still  remain  behind, 
but  no  one  will  again  fill  precisely  the  same  position  in  literature 
and  society.  The  public  men  who  remember  Castlereagh  and 
Canning  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Their  successors  ought  to  be 
wiser  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  one  generation. 
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The  year  which  closes  to-day  will  find  its  place  on  the  ordinary 
level  of  history.  No  exclusive  interest  has  absorbed  public 
attention  as  in  the  winter  of  the  Crimean  siege  or  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Like  one  of  those  Arabian 
nights,  or  cantos  of  Ariosto,  which  contain  the  close  of  one 
adventure  and  the  commencement  of  another,  the  year  1858  has 
taken  up  the  threads  of  current  transactions,  and  it  has  probably 
originated  the  germs  of  future  changes ;  but  the  events  which 
are  included  within  its  limits  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  any 
artificial  unity.  The  Ministerial  revolution  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  result  of  foregone  blunders  ;  the  successful  but  linger- 
ing campaign  in  India  naturally  followed  upon  the  desperate 
struggles  of  the  previous  summer  and  autumn  ;  and  the  torpid 
state  of  enterprise  represented  the  timid  convalescence  which,  in 
the  midst  of  abundance,  still  recalls  the  great  commercial  panic. 
The  diplomatic  arrangements  consequent  on  the  Eussian  "War 
have  been  ostensibly  wound  up,  the  troublesome  question  of  the 
Cagliari  has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  if  there  is  some 
change  in  the  national  feeling  with  respect  to  the  French 
alliance,  the  formal  relations  as  well  as  the  substantial  interests 
of  both  countries  still  remain  the  same.  The  treaties  with  China 
and  Japan  rewarded  the  firmness  of  the  Minister  and  of  the 
constituencies  after  the  abortive  coalition  in  the  spring  of  1857. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Homeric  mission  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
twelve  months  hence,  if  its  consequences  are  important  enough 
to  be  remembered  after  so  long  an  interval. 

The  last  year  closed  with  the  tidings  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
after  relieving  Lucknow,  had  temporarily  evacuated  the  hostile 
capital  and  returned  to  inflict  a  signal  blow  on  the  Gwalior  army 
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at  Cawnpore.  The  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison  have  since  been  fully  recorded  by  Mr.  Rees  and  Mr. 
Gubbins,  and  they  were  worthily  commemorated  by  General 
Inglis  in  his  simple  and  eloquent  despatch.  No  episode  of  the 
war  had  excited  so  feverish  an  interest  in  England,  and  the  final 
rescue  of  the  besieged  was  welcomed  in  every  household  as  if  it 
had  been  a  relief  from  personal  or  domestic  anxiety ;  but  the 
common  joy  was  tempered  by  universal  regret  for  the  death  of 
Havelock.  Above  every  other  leader  in  the  war,  he  had  been 
generally  recognised  as  a  hero  of  the  true  national  type.  His 
simple  character,  his  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  rare  fortune 
which  crowned  with  merited  glory  a  long  life  of  undistinguished 
devotion  to  duty,  all  appealed  to  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the 
people  ;  and,  although  no  soldier  could  fall  at  a  happier  moment, 
there  was  a  natural  feeling  of  disappointment  that  he  should 
have  died  before  he  knew  how  fully  he  was  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen.  Even  foreigners  of  English  descent  recognised  in 
Havelock  the  favourite  characteristics  of  the  race  ;  and  when  his 
death  was  reported  at  New  York  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
lowered  their  flags  in  token  of  mourning  for  the  gallant  old 
foreign  General. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  country  suffered  a  loss  not  less  painful 
in  the  death  of  Sir  William  Peel,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  Naval 
Brigade,  had  performed  the  part  of  a  brilliant  artillery  officer  in 
Sir  Colin  Campbell's  operations.  No  seaman  of  his  time  ap- 
peared to  inherit  in  so  large  a  proportion  the  calculated  daring 
and  the  felicitous  enthusiasm  which  gave  Nelson  the  instinct  of 
victory.  If  his  contempt  of  personal  danger  was  excessive,  he 
never  overlooked  the  minutest  detail  which  could  tend  to  the 
safety  or  success  of  his  undertakings,  for  the  mechanical  aptitude 
which  belongs  to  a  sailor  formed  a  principal  part  of  his  character, 
and  indicated  his  peculiar  fitness  for  his  profession.  All  English- 
men would  have  rejoiced  to  see  new  lustre  added  by  the  son  to  a 
name  which  had  been  made  famous  by  the  father  in  a  career  so 
widely  difl"erent. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell's  retreat  from  Lucknow  with  his  vast  and 
cumbrous  convoy,  though  it  was  generally  recognised  as  a 
masterly  feat  of  arms,  has  been  sometimes  censured  by  military 
critics.  It  is  said  that  the  enemy  was  cowed  by  the  capture  of 
the  city,  and  that  the  subsequent  evacuation  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  the  insurgents.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  garrison 
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should  have  quitted  the  scene  of  its  heroism  with  regret,  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  General  Inglis  was  justified  in  his  assertion 
that  he  could  hold  the  fortress  against  all  opponents  ;  but  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  to  consider  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign  as  well  as  the  circumstances  at  Lucknow,  and  he  was 
also  compelled  to  take  into  consideration  the  political  objects  of 
the  Government.  There  is  no  greater  weakness  in  a  General 
than  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  material  advantages  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  so-called  moral  effect.  The  respect  and  fear  of  enemies 
will  always  follow  on  the  success  of  comprehensive  schemes  of 
warfare,  and  it  is  idle  to  turn  aside  from  a  great  purpose  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  or  anticipating  a  popular  delusion. 

By  the  retrograde  movement  to  Cawnpore,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
relieved  his  army  from  the  encumbrance  of  protecting  women  and 
children,  and  his  timely  arrival  rescued  his  rear -guard  and  his 
communications  from  a  serious  danger.  Certain  of  recovering 
Lucknow  without  difficulty  at  his  own  predetermined  time,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  halted  for  two  months  at  Cawnpore,  while 
his  reinforcements  were  coming  forward,  and  his  lieutenants  and 
allies  were  advancing  from  different  directions  towards  the  centre 
of  operations.  In  the  meantime,  movable  columns  cleared  the 
neighbouring  districts  from  insurrection,  and  after  two  months  the 
advance  on  Lucknow  was  resumed  with  an  irresistible  artillery. 
While  the  main  army  lay  at  Cawnpore,  General  Franks  was 
fighting  his  way  from  the  East ;  Jung  Bahadoor,  with  a  large 
force  of  Ghoorkas,  descended  from  Nepaul,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  would  penetrate  through  Central  India  in  time 
to  take  a  decisive  part  in  the  operations.  Sir  James  Outram, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  took  Lucknow  with  little 
loss,  but  the  Ghoorkas  proved  inefficient.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  un- 
avoidably detained,  and  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  succeeded  in 
escaping  through  the  interstices  of  the  investing  army.  Yet  the 
capture  of  their  guns  and  stores,  as  well  as  the  capital  itself,  was 
justly  esteemed  a  proof  that  the  war  on  a  large  scale  was  at  an 
end,  although  it  was  probable  that  a  long  series  of  detached 
conflicts  would  still  test  the  vigour  and  endurance  of  the 
army. 

After  the  capture  of  Lucknow  the  Commander-in-Chief  once 
more  remained  stationary  for  a  time,  while  he  made  preparations 
for  the  gradual  subjugation  of  Oude.  All  the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  had  changed  since  the  previous  summer,  and  there  was 
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no  longer  any  occasion  for  such  haste  as  might  be  found  incon- 
sistent with  any  deliberate  system  of  operations.  The  movements 
of  the  first  campaign,  terminating  with  the  siege  of  Delhi,  had 
for  their  base  the  remote  and  insecure  position  of  Lahore,  and 
Sir  John  Lawrence  might  at  any  moment  have  been  forced  to 
reserve  or  to  withdraw  his  reinforcements  for  the  indispensable 
protection  of  the  Punjab.  In  the  second  campaign.  Lord  Clyde 
relied  on  his  communications  with  Calcutta,  and  it  has  been 
justly  observed  that  the  true  basis  of  his  operations  was  London 
or  Southampton. 

The  unequalled  resources  of  England  have  been  even  more 
strikingly  displayed  during  the  present  contest  than  in  the  organ- 
isation of  the  powerful  army  which  was  collected  in  the  Crimea  at 
the  end  of  the  Kussian  War.  The  European  force  in  India  has 
been  raised  to  100,000  men,  while  an  equal  number  remains  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  reserve  and  for  the  purposes  of  defence. 
The  old  prejudice  that  maritime  greatness  was  incompatible  with 
military  strength  is  found  by  experience  to  be  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  assert  that  English  armies 
have  the  means  of  acting  wherever  they  can  find  an  approachable 
sea-coast  for  the  commencement  of  their  operations. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  cold  season.  Lord  Clyde  marched  into 
the  North  of  Oude,  dispersing  with  little  difficulty  the  insurgent 
forces  which  attempted  resistance  under  the  Begum,  the  Nawab 
of  Bareilly,  and  the  Moulvie.  A  successful  expedition  was 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  and  especially  that 
of  Brigadier  Adrian  Hope,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  promising 
officers  of  the  army.  Early  in  June  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
in  suspending  active  operations  for  the  summer,  was  able  to  con- 
gratulate his  troops  on  the  suppression  of  all  open  opposition, 
and  on  the  prospect  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war.  In  the 
South  a  brilliant  and  arduous  campaign  was  prolonged  far  into 
the  summer. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  began  his 
march  from  Indore,  in  the  hope  of  taking  a  part  in  the  invest- 
ment of  Lucknow  ;  but  the  chiefs  of  Central  India  were  in  in- 
surrection, there  were  many  strong  places  to  reduce,  and  the 
Gwalior  contingent,  after  its  repulse  at  Cawnpore,  still  held 
together  and  watched  the  passage  of  the  Jumna  at  Calpee.  At 
Saugor  and  at  Kotah  the  superiority  of  the  British  troops  was 
established,  and  at  Jhansi  the  Ranee,  one  of  the  remarkable 
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heroines  who  have  been  produced  "by  the  war,  was  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  the  fortress  was  subsequently  stormed. 
When  the  Calpee  army,  avoiding  a  collision,  marched  south- 
wards upon  Gwalior,  Scindia's  troops,  with  the  exception  of  his 
bodyguard,  immediately  joined  the  mutineers,  so  that  the 
Maharajah,  driven  from  his  capital,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  English  camp.  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
resigning  his  command,  instantly  collected  all  the  forces  within 
reach,  marched  upon  Gwalior,  defeated  tl^e  mutineers,  and  retook 
the  fortress,  which  had  been  reputed  impregnable.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  faithful  Mahratta  ruler  formed  a  worthy  termination 
to  the  most  daring  and  skilful  among  the  subsidiary  campaigns 
of  the  year. 

The  recent  movements  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Oude 
are  fresh  in  general  recollection.  With  the  royal  amnesty  in 
one  hand  and  the  means  of  instant  punishment  in  the  other. 
Lord  Clyde  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  submission  of  many 
troublesome  opponents  ;  and  the  civil  authorities,  following  in 
his  track,  will  probably  be  able,  in  a  limited  period,  to  complete 
the  disarmament  of  the  country.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Oude  the 
so-called  army  of  the  Peishwah,  confiding  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
movements,  almost  alone  maintains  the  rebellion,  which  once 
threatened  to  embrace  the  whole  of  India. 

The  operations  at  Canton,  which  had  been  unavoidably  suS' 
pended  in  consequence  of  the  diversion  of  the  forces  to  India, 
were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  and  General  Straubenzee, 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  French  contingent,  after  clearing 
the  river  and  the  adjacent  creeks  of  the  Chinese  war  junks, 
landed  their  troops  under  the  walls  of  Canton  early  in  January. 
The  city  was  taken  with  little  difficulty ;  a  Municipal  Govern- 
ment was  provisionally  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
allied  commanders,  and  the  Commissioner,  Yeh,  the  chief 
author  of  the  outrages  which  had  occasioned  the  w^ar,  sur- 
rendered himself  as  a  prisoner  to  the  English. 

The  Imperial  Government  at  Pekin,  however,  still  affected 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  dispute,  and,  finding  it  useless  to 
attempt  negotiations  from  a  distance,  Lord  Elgin,  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  forcing  his  way  to  the  capital.  The  skill 
and  spirit  with  which  the  English  officers  crossed  the  bar  of  the 
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river,  and  the  instantaneous  reduction  of  the  forts  which 
attempted  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  squadron,  satisfied  the 
Chinese  authorities  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  acquiescence 
in  an  equitable  arrangement. 

The  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  which  establishes  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Pekin  and  the  European  Courts,  will  remain  a 
solid  and  honourable  monument  of  Lord  Elgin's  judgment  and 
firmness.  While  the  French  auxiliaries  were  anxious  to  be  set 
at  liberty  for  their  projected  expedition  against  Cochin  China, 
and  the  representatives  of  Eussia  and  America  were  acting  in 
concert  with  the  instruments  of  Chinese  intrigue,  the  English 
plenipotentiary  succeeded  in  opening  the  Empire  to  European 
commerce,  and  in  obtaining,  for  the  first  time,  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  equality  between  foreigners  and  natives.  The 
disaffection  of  Canton  was  still  fostered  by  the  local  Mandarins, 
with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Government,  but  the  English 
negotiator  once  more  pointed  to  the  forces  at  his  back,  and  the 
Chinese  Commissioners  have  at  last  shown  themselves  disposed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  without  further 
evasion.  As  soon  as  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed.  Lord 
Elgin  set  sail  for  Japan,  and,  anchoring  off  the  capital  with  a 
judicious  disregard  of  conventional  difficulties,  he  received  in 
the  form  of  a  commercial  treaty  a  merited  tribute  to  the  vigour 
and  success  of  his  recent  Chinese  diplomacy. 

The  highest  authorities  on  questions  of  trade  are  at  present 
unable  to  foretell  the  practical  result  of  the  new  relations 
which  have  been  established  with  Eastern  Asia,  but  in  providing 
a  legal  basis  for  commercial  operations  the  Government  has 
contributed  its  proper  share  to  the  progress  of  commercial 
enterprise.  In  the  possible  contingency  of  future  outrages 
perpetrated  at  the  expense  of  British  subjects,  faction  itself 
will  henceforth  be  unable  to  treat  a  vigorous  demand  for 
redress  as  a  violation  of  natural  law.  The  imperfect  right 
of  equal  intercourse  and  of  reciprocal  justice  has  been  con- 
verted by  Lord  Elgin,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Government 
which  employed  him,  into  an  obligation  as  definite  and  as  sus- 
ceptible of  enforcement  as  the  maritime  law  of  civilised  nations 
or  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  best  com- 
mentary on  the  capture  of  Canton  and  on  the  naval  operations 
in  the  Peiho  is  to  be  found  in  the  satisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  war  which  the  leaders  of  the  coalition  of  1856  have 
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expressed  whenever  they  have  been  forced  to  notice  the  Treaty 
of  Tien-tsin. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  except  India  and  China  the  general 
peace  has  only  been  menaced  by  misunderstandings  and  rumours, 
which  always  recur  from  time  to  time  in  the  relations  of  great 
and  independent  Powers.  The  alliance  between  England  and 
France  is  still  unbroken,  and  it  may  probably  be  long  main- 
tained, through  the  influence  of  the  common  interest  on  which 
it  rests ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  friendly  feeling 
between  the  English  nation  and  the  Imperial  Government  has 
been  rudely  shaken.  Even  after  the  irritation  occasioned  by 
the  Walewski  Despatch  had  subsided,  an  unpleasant  conscious- 
ness remained  that,  while  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  been  strictly  dignified,  a  political  convulsion  ending  in 
a  change  of  Ministry  had  resulted  from  the  discourteous  remon- 
strance of  a  foreign  Government.  The  violent  laws  of  repres- 
sion, which  seemed  to  extinguish  the  last  vestige  of  French 
liberty,  furnished  a  pretext  or  a  reason  for  the  change  of  popular 
feeling.  Political  pedants  waste  their  time  in  denouncing  the 
impropriety  of  criticising  the  acts  and  institutions  of  foreigners. 
The  national  character  must  be  transformed,  and  human  nature 
itself  modified,  before  Englishmen  cease  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  the  fortunes  of 
France.  The  trial  of  Montalembert  produced  almost  as  much 
excitement  as  if  it  had  taken  place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  although 
the  eulogy  on  England  which  constituted  his  offence  had  of 
itself  attracted  little  attention.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the 
estrangement  of  feeling  is  reciprocal,  or  whether  the  festival  on 
the  inauguration  of  Cherbourg  has  strengthened  any  jealousy 
which  might  have  existed.  Continental  princes  are  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  their  neighbours,  to  witness  military  displays  of  forces 
which  may  ultimately  be  directed  against  themselves ;  and  a 
great  naval  arsenal  opposite  the  Channel  Islands  may  be  con- 
templated by  Englishmen  with  similar  equanimity.  If  Orsini 
had  never  committed  his  crime,  Cherbourg  would  probably 
have  been  regarded  with  indifference.  In  future  English 
Governments  will  be  justified  in  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  France,  but  their  object  will  be  defeated  if  it  is  habitually 
proclaimed  without  a  judicious  deference  to  popular  sympathies. 

The  rumours  of  possible  hostilities  between  France  and 
Austria  in  the  North  of  Italy  are  probably  without  any  solid 
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foundation,  but  they  seem  to  indicate  a  diminished  reliance 
on  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  French  Government. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  Russia  should  be  induced  by  any 
impulse  of  ambition  or  resentment  to  promote  a  collision  which 
would  seriously  interfere  with  her  great  experiment  of  internal 
reform.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  undertaken,  in  proposing 
the  commutation  of  servile  tenures,  a  task  which  was  too 
formidable  for  the  boasted  courage  of  his  father.  A  more 
partial  and  limited  form  of  serfdom  has  been  successfully 
abolished  within  fifty  years  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 
The  social  and  economical  difficulties  of  the  change  are  prob- 
ably greater  in  Russia  than  in  Germany,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Emperor's  project  is  either  chimerical  or 
revolutionary.  The  Russian  peasant  is  industrious,  versatile, 
and  fond  of  money  ;  and  if  the  adjustment  is  fairly  made  he  will 
soon  understand  the  advantage  of  commuting  personal  services 
into  fixed  payments,  and  of  exempting  himself  from  an  authority 
which  is  always  liable  to  degenerate  into  oppression  and  caprice. 
The  prosperity  of  advancing  civilisation  would  render  the 
Russian  Empire  at  the  same  time  more  powerful  at  home  and 
less  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  and  one  standing  temptation 
to  diplomatic  aggression  has  been  removed  by  the  virtual  abdi- 
cation of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  The  Regent  is  under- 
stood to  have  emancipated  himself  from  the  baneful  influence 
which  still  affected  his  brother's  mind,  although  it  was  no  longer 
maintained  by  the  stronger  will  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  both  in  his  domestic  and  in  his 
foreign  policy  the  Prince  of  Prussia  will  consult  the  true 
interests  of  his  country.  A  majority  of  Moderate  Liberals  in 
the  Chamber  is  prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Ministry, 
and  the  Parliamentary  system  may  gradually  become  vigorous 
and  permanent  if  the  representatives  of  the  nation  learn  to  act 
in  harmony  with  the  Crown,  while  they  avoid  the  danger  of 
compromising  their  own  independence. 

The  satisfactory  termination  of  the  Neapolitan  dispute  by  the 
release  and  compensation  of  the  engineers  of  the  Cagliari  left  no 
diplomatic  question  open  between  England  and  the  European 
Powers,  except  the  final  settlement  of  the  Moldavian  and 
Wallachian  Constitution.  After  an  unnecessary  display  of 
warmth,  the  French  Government  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
partial  union  of  the  provinces,  which  will  probably  give  rise  to 
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future  intrigues  and  complications.  England  and  Austria  had 
previously  defeated  the  project  of  creating  an  independent 
Principality  on  the  Danube  ;  France  and  Russia  desired  in  turn 
to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  negotiations ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  had  steadily  supported  the  former  policy  of 
the  Western  alliance,  was  no  longer  in  office.  The  prospects  of 
Turkey,  under  the  operation  of  recent  French  diplomacy,  are  by 
no  means  encouraging.  When  Prince  Daniel  of  Montenegro 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  treacherous  defeat  on 
his  hereditary  enemies,  the  interposition  of  France  prevented  the 
Ottoman  Government  from  prosecuting  the  war.  In  Candia 
foreign  intrigues  keep  the  Christian  population  on  the  verge  of 
rebellion,  and  at  Jeddah  the  barbarous  fanaticism  of  the  local 
authorities  has  necessitated  vigorous  measures  of  repression, 
which  are  scarcely  compatible  with  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
the  Porte. 

The  American  Government  has  only  discovered  within  an 
entire  year  a  single  ground  of  complaint  against  England,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that,  in  disclaiming  a  supposed  Right  of  Visit 
which  had  no  foundation  in  international  law,  Lord  Malmesbury 
will  have  done  something  to  mitigate  the  chronic  jealousy  which 
American  orators  affect  in  compliment  to  the  Irish  immigrants 
and  the  indigenous  rabble.  In  his  recent  Message  to  Congress, 
the  President  confines  his  menaces  to  Mexico,  to  Spain,  and  to 
the  feeble  Republics  of  the  Isthmus  and  of  South  America.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  in  a  few  years  the  official  language  of 
Washington  may  reciprocate  the  good  feeling  which  is  expressed 
towards  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  every  public  meeting 
in  England. 

The  earliest  domestic  event  of  the  year  excited  an  interest 
which  was  altogether  unconnected  with  its  political  importance. 
Observers  who  had  long  appreciated  the  advantages  of  Con- 
stitutional Monarchy  and  the  personal  qualities  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign  were  surprised  by  the  sympathy  which  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Royal  called  forth  in  every  household  in  the 
kingdom.  No  public  rejoicing  in  recent  times  has  been  so 
genuine  and  spontaneous,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  must  be  attributed  to  the  respect  and  attachment 
which  are  justly  entertained  for  the  Queen.  The  distinctive 
character,  however,  of  the  occasion  consisted  in  the  eager 
participation  of  the  non-political  sex.     There  never  was  a  fitter 
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opportunity  for  celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of  domestic 
happiness.  Every  woman  feels  absorbing  interest  in  an  ordinary 
wedding  ;  and  in  their  high  and  equal  station,  their  well- 
proportioned  years,  and  their  mutual  affection,  the  Eoyal  couple 
seemed  to  be  forming  an  ideal  union,  like  a  marriage  in  some 
novel  which  all  the  world  was  simultaneously  reading.  Any 
advantage  which  may  hereafter  accrue  to  England  or  to  Prussia 
from  the  family  connection  will  be  welcome  when  it  is  attained, 
but  the  Princess  Royal  will  best  fulfil  the  kind  wishes  which 
accompanied  her  departure  by  enabling  her  countrywomen  to 
know  that  she  is  happy  in  her  husband  and  her  home. 

A  few  days  before  the  marriage,  Orsini's  atrocious  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor  had  produced  as  strong  a  feeling  of 
indignation  in  England  as  in  France  itself.  The  extraordinary 
blunders  which  converted  public  sympathy  into  national  resent- 
ment may  be  partially  excused  on  the  ground  of  terror  and 
sudden  irritation,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  revive  unpleasant  dis- 
cussions which  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men.  The 
Parliamentary  complications  which  followed  were  fully  recorded 
in  our  own  columns,  both  at  the  time  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  the  story  has  since  been  worn  threadbare  in  the 
apologetic  or  boastful  harangues  of  autumnal  orators  in  the 
provinces.  On  the  issue  which  decided  the  fall  of  the  late 
Ministry  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  in  the  wrong.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
asserted  the  honour  of  England  with  a  high  hand  in  all  serious 
negotiations,  and  even  in  the  decisive  debate  his  most  bitter 
antagonist  taunted  him  with  his  success  in  defeating  French  and 
Russian  manoeuvres  in  the  East.  The  Minister  who  had  lately 
commanded  universal  confidence  was  the  proper  judge  of  a 
diplomatic  form ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  since  exceeded  its  predecessors  in  devotion  to  the 
Imperial  alliance. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  as  useless  to  question  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  Parliament  as  to  argue  with  the  master  of  thirty  legions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  tired  of 
the  Whig  Ministry,  and  that  the  coalition  which  took  advantage 
of  Orsini's  delinquencies  would  so6n  have  found  or  made  an 
opportunity  of  uniting  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  common 
purpose.  The  same  combination  of  party  impulses,  of  sectional 
grievances,  and  of  individual  ambitions,  rendered  it  afterwards 
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impossible  to  affirm  the  plain  and  necessary  truth  which  was 
embodied  in  Mr.  Card  well's  unanswerable  resolution.  In  a 
certain  sense,  all  political  defeats  are  justly  deserved,  and  Lord 
Palmerston's  assuredly  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  a  strong  position  to  act  with  confidence 
and  vigour,  he  imprudently  relied  on  the  temporary  popularity 
by  which  his  past  services  had  been  rewarded  ;  and  if  the 
country  has  derived  no  especial  benefit  from  the  change  of 
Government,  official  statesmen  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
learning  an  important  lesson. 

The  political  calm  which  followed  the  close  of  the  session 
was  first  partially  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  strange  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  under  the 
fantastic  title  of  "Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary." 
The  popular  Constitution  which  an  unlucky  caprice  had  bestowed 
on  the  islands  had  given  full  scope,  under  the  superintendence 
of  temporising  governors,  to  the  intrigues  and  violence  of  native 
demagogues.  For  some  years  seditious  language  has  been  the 
passport  to  office,  and  there  has  consequently  been  an  abundant 
supply  of  a  kind  of  patriotism  which  was  at  the  same  time 
profitable  and  popular.  The  hostility  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  the  mainland  to  the  Turkish  Government  has  given  a 
spuriously  national  direction  to  Ionian  clamour  and  intrigue  ; 
and  after  the  concession  of  every  local  demand  which  the 
ingenuity  of  faction  could  devise,  the  Assembly,  the  Muni- 
cipalities, and  the  Press  have  concentrated  their  pretensions  on 
the  project  of  a  union  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  only 
remained  for  the  English  Government  to  choose  between  the 
surrender  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  determination  to  enforce 
iipon  the  lonians  the  necessary  condition  of  order  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  the  choice  was  still  further  narrowed  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Great  Powers  to  the 
abandonment  of  an  obligation  which  had  been  imposed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 

A  mission  which  seemed  to  imply  a  confession  of  past  errors, 
as  it  professedly  encouraged  the  hope  of  new  concessions,  was 
only  rendered  more  mischievous  by  the  reputation  and  position 
of  the  eloquent  but  eccentric  statesman  whom  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 
oddly  announced  in  his  character  of  an  eminent  Homeric 
scholar.  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  sympathies  for  the  Greek 
race  and  faith  might  probably  mislead  his  judgment,  while  they 
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would  certainly  fail  in  conciliating  native  discontent,  and  it  was 
certain  that  all  his  subtlety  would  fail  to  find  a  middle  term 
between  the  maintenance  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Protector- 
ate. Sir  John  Young's  awkward  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  giving  up  the  remoter  islands  transpired  through  the 
negligence  of  a  subordinate  official  at  the  most  embarrassing 
moment,  and  henceforth  the  hopes  of  the  demagogue  will  only 
be  checked  by  the  most  vigorous  assertion  of  the  protecting 
authority. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  experiment  may  already  be  described  as  a 
hopeless  failure.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Greek  cause  and  his 
extraordinary  deference  to  the  local  ecclesiastics  are  too  sincere 
and  too  unaccountable  for  the  credulity  of  a  race  pre-eminent 
in  the  cunning  which  belongs  to  imperfect  civilisation.  His 
hearty  display  of  sympathies  not  usually  cherished  by  English- 
men is  naturally  mistaken  for  coarse  affectation  by  the  Corfiotes, 
and  in  the  smaller  islands  he  has  been  generally  met  by  osten- 
tatious demands  for  a  union  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  His 
proposed  visit  to  Athens  will  not  fail,  while  it  gratifies  his 
classical  longings,  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  secret 
negotiation  for  the  transfer  of  the  Septinsular  dominions.  The 
principal  result  of  his  mission  will  probably  be  displayed  in  his 
early  coalition  with  the  present  Government,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  an  alliance  which  has  long  appeared  probable  should 
be  consummated  by  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  interests  con- 
nected with  an  important  dependency. 

The  latter  part  of  the  autumn  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
commencement  of  a  partial  Reform  agitation.  The  pledge 
which  Lord  John  Russell  volunteered  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
has  been  adopted  with  a  kind  of  lukewarm  eagerness  by  every 
successive  Government,  but  the  performance  of  the  promise  was 
interrupted  by  the  Crimean  War,  and  by  various  changes  of 
Ministry,  down  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord 
Derby  has  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  some  project  of  the  kind  will  be  brought 
forward  and  seriously  discussed  in  the  session  of  1859.  The 
necessity  of  reconstructing  the  representative  system  has  become 
a  political  formula,  which  is  commonly  repeated  with  a  careless 
fluency,  indicating  little  depth  of  conviction  ;  but  an  absence 
of  theoretical  symmetry,  though  it  may  involve  no  real  con- 
venience, becomes  indefensible,  and  even  practically  injurious, 
VOL.  I  F 
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when  it  is  made  the  subject  of  universal  remark.  It  is  possible 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  Reform  which  may  be  harmless  and  even 
beneficial,  but,  unluckily,  admiring  artists,  in  proposing  to 
repair  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution,  introduce  competitors  who 
desire,  like  Mr.  Bright,  to  substitute  a  new  American  contrivance. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
well  content  to  dispense  with  the  measure  which  derives  its 
origin  from  the  initiative  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  of  the 
residue  a  very  small  fraction  approves  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  preached  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  For  the  dis- 
content which  may  follow  the  rejection  of  sweeping  projects  all 
parties  are  in  various  degrees  responsible. 

The  movement  has  hitherto  been  only  maintained  by  the 
activity  of  one  indefatigable  agitator,  and,  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  successive  meetings,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  digress 
into  many  subjects  wholly  unconnected  with  Reform.  A  power- 
ful and  self-willed  orator,  Mr.  Bright  finds  sympathetic  hearers 
to  applaud  opinions  and  arguments  which  leave  in  cooler 
moments  no  serious  convictions  behind.  The  Birmingham 
assembly  cheered  the  denunciation  of  aristocratic  proneness  to 
war,  as  they  would  three  years  since  have  welcomed  an  equally 
eloquent  attack  on  aristocratic  coldness  in  the  midst  of  general 
warlike  enthusiasm.  In  Scotland  Mr.  Bright  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  local  jealousies  by  declaiming  against  the  territorial 
monopoly  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  ;  and  on  both  occasions 
it  was  evident  that  he  distrusted  the  popularity  of  the  measure 
which  it  was  his  immediate  business  to  recommend.  The 
absence  of  revolutionary  excitement  is  illustrated  by  the  com- 
pulsory abandonment  of  the  scheme  for  carving  out  the  country 
into  equal  electoral  districts.  The  existing  constituencies  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  their  own  practical  disfranchise- 
ment would  follow  from  the  project  which  Mr.  Bright  originally 
advocated,  as  he  still  holds  it  in  reserve.  Reformers  may 
transfer  and  subdivide  rights  of  voting,  but  no  ingenuity  can 
create  an  additional  atom  of  political  power,  and  it  was  to  meet 
a  growing  conviction  of  this  truth  that  Mr.  Bright  lately  apolo- 
gised for  his  plan,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  increase 
the  constituency  of  Edinburgh  by  a  limited  percentage.  It  is 
difiicult  to  disabuse  Englishmen  of  their  hereditary  belief  that 
every  franchise  is  at  the  same  time  a  privilege  and  a  trust.  The 
comparative  moderation  of  demagogues  is  the  highest  tribute 
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to  the  good  sense  and  sound  political  instinct  of  a  nation  im- 
memorially  free. 

The  political  occurrences  of  the  year  have  exercised  little 
influence  over  the  condition  of  industry  and  trade,  for  the  results 
of  Lord  Elgin's  Treaties  will  only  be  felt  after  a  considerable 
interval.  Notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  money,  commerce 
has  languished  in  consequence  of  the  monetary  crisis  of  1857, 
or  rather  by  a  necessary  reaction  from  the  previous  system  of 
overtrading.  Two  great  mechanical  experiments  of  the  highest 
commercial  importance  have  been  successfully  tried,  although 
neither  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  nor  the  giant  ship  has  yet  been 
brought  into  practical  operation.  The  delay  in  the  launch  of 
the  Leviathan  and  the  unfortunate  fracture  of  the  oceanic  cable 
have,  unhappily,  caused  disappointment  and  loss  to  the  pro- 
jectors of  both  undertakings ;  but  it  has  been  positively 
ascertained  that  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  brought  into 
telegraphic  communication,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  ordinary  traffic  will  henceforth  be  made  cheaper  and  quicker 
by  the  economy  of  space  and  power  in  vessels  of  colossal  size. 
While  political  observers  are  often  tempted  to  doubt  the  progress 
of  mankind,  it  is  satisfactory  that  in  one  great  department 
human  intelligence  is  becoming  every  day  more  active  and  more 
fruitful.  The  generation  which  has  discovered  railways  and 
photography  and  electric  telegraphs  entertains  a  conviction 
unknown  in  former  ages — that  it  has  but  raised  the  lid  which 
covers  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  profitable  knowledge. 
England  has  contributed  more  than  her  share  to  the  mechanical 
inventions  which  necessarily  become  the  common  property  of 
the  civilised  world  ;  but  higher  qualities  are  implied  in  the 
prouder  boast,  that  alone  among  European  nations  she  possesses 
the  secret  of  organic  freedom,  which  consists  in  willing  obedience 
to  limited  and  responsible  power. 
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The  year  which  ends  this  day  fitly  terminates  a  decade  in 
which  domestic  prosperity  and  advancement  have  been  only 
interrupted  by  a  constant  succession  of  external  disturbances  and 
surprises.  The  shallow  theorist  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  announced  that  the  age  of  history  was  over,  would 
probably  have  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion  if  he  had  lived 
a  few  years  longer.  Kecent  annals  resemble  a  serial  romance, 
in  which  each  successive  chapter  is  distinguished  by  some 
strange  event  or  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  Since  the  Kevolu- 
tion  of  1848  almost  every  year  has  been  rendered  memorable 
by  an  unforeseen  crisis  or  catastrophe  of  its  own.  In  1850  the 
reaction,  already  triumphant  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
was  visibly  impending  over  France,  but  public  attention  was 
principally  directed  to  the  armaments  which  seemed  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  an  internecine  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  A  few  months  later  the  quarrel  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  dictatorial  interference  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
by  the  end  of  1851  it  was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the 
successful  conspiracy  which  re-established  despotism  in  France. 
In  1852  the  Empire,  which  had  been  previously  proclaimed  as  the 
synonym  of  peace,  was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  triumphant 
adventurer  who  alone  among  all  his  contemporaries  had  believed 
beforehand  in  his  own  singular  destiny.  In  1853  the  newly- 
crowned  Emperor  took  occasion  to  interfere  in  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  Russia  and  Turkey  were 
in  the  autumn  fighting  on  the  Danube,  while  all  the  diplomatists 
of  Europe  were  engaged  in  impotent  efforts  to  avert  the  more 
general  war  which  finally  broke  out  in  the  following  year.  1854 
was  made  famous  by  the  victory  on  the  Alma,  by  the  glorious 
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blunder  of  Balaklava,  and  by  the  desperate  heroism  which  pre- 
vailed at  Inkermann  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  nation 
which  had  almost  forgotten  the  traditions  of  war  was  penetrated 
with  overwhelming  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Crimean  force. 

The  efforts  which  regenerated  the  English  Army  would  have 
sufficed  to  render  1855  memorable,  even  if  the  war  had  not 
been  virtually  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Sebastopol.  In 
1856  there  was  a  lull  in  the  political  atmosphere,  while  the 
Congress  of  Paris  was  recording  the  results  of  the  war  ;  and  the 
calm  was  but  slightly  ruffled  by  one  of  the  periodical  differences 
with  America  which  generally  mark  the  approach  of  a  Presidential 
election.  In  the  spring  of  1857  a  foreign  Minister  congratulated 
an  English  friend  on  the  happy  condition  of  a  people  which 
seemed  to  have  no  more  pressing  grievance  than  the  presence  of 
some  intrusive  cows  in  one  of  the  public  parks.  A  fortnight 
later  the  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  arrived,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  summer  it  was  known  that  a  handful  of  Europeans  was 
fighting  for  life  and  death  with  the  entire  Bengal  army,  now 
arrayed  in  open  rebellion  against  England.  Misfortunes, 
dangers,  and  triumphs  which  might  have  sufficed  for  the  history 
of  a  generation — the  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  the  preservation  of 
the  Punjab,  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  the  march  of  Havelock  on 
Lucknow — resulted  towards  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  confidence, 
not  unchequered  by  anxiety,  that  the  fortune  of  England  would 
still  maintain  itself  in  India.  The  victories  of  Lord  Clyde  and 
his  lieutenants,  and  the  general  pacification  which  gradually 
followed,  completed  the  cycle  of  the  great  Eastern  struggle  in 
the  course  of  1858.  Twelve  months  ago  sanguine  observers 
might  have  hoped  that  a  stormy  period  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  interval  of  security  and  repose. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  equal  balance  of  parties  and  the  con- 
sequent instability  of  Cabinets  have  been  found  compatible 
during  the  last  ten  years  with  general  contentment  and  progress. 
The  Reform  question  was  reopened  by  Lord  John  Russell  when 
his  Government,  about  the  beginning  of  the  period,  was  rapidly 
declining  in  popularity  and  power ;  but,  notwithstanding  diligent 
nursing,  and  all  but  imanimous  adhesion  on  the  part  of  political 
leaders,  the  agitation  is  even  now  only  on  the  eve  of  arriving  at 
an  artificial  and  undesired  success.  The  country  has  been 
employed  rather  in  profiting  by  previous  amendments  of  its 
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institutions  than  in  recommencing  the  process  of  organic  legis- 
lation. The  profound  security  of  1850  left  the  community  at 
leisure  for  the  alarm  and  irritation  which  followed  on  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  bombastic  defiance  of  English  feeling,  and  on  the  ill- 
timed  acceptance  of  the  challenge  in  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  The  Parliamentary  demonstration  which  occupied 
the  ensuing  session  scarcely  divided  the  public  interest  with  the 
gorgeous  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  the  Hyde 
Park  Crystal  Palace.  No  original  enterprise  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  equally  popular  and  successful,  for  the  brilliant  dis- 
play which  took  place  in  Paris  four  years  later  was  professedly 
copied  from  the  English  undertaking.  It  was  said  that  more 
than  a  million  of  strangers  were  attracted  to  London  by  the 
Exhibition,  and  during  the  whole  summer  the  most  careless 
observer  was  aware  of  an  unusual  crowd  in  the  streets.  In 
some  departments  of  industry  permanent  improvements  have 
arisen  from  the  opportunity  of  comparing  various  products,  and 
the  novel  application  of  glass  and  iron  to  the  highest  purposes 
of  architecture  has  been  perpetuated  on  a  colossal  scale  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  The  triumph  of  mechanical  art 
and  of  commercial  associations  was  so  complete  as  to  furnish 
some  excuse  for  the  optimists,  who  found  in  the  concourse  of 
sight-seeing  foreigners  a  pledge  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace. 
At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  weakness  of 
the  Government,  domestic  differences  appeared  to  have  terminated 
with  the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  the  year 
was  almost  at  an  end  when  the  dismissal  of  the  ablest  member 
of  the  Cabinet  by  his  official  superior  commenced  or  announced 
the  personal  dissensions  which  have  since  deprived  the  Liberal 
majority  of  half  its  natural  strength.  As  soon  as  Parliament 
met  in  1852,  Lord  Palmerston,  amid  general  merriment,  took  an 
opportunity  of  driving  his  late  colleague  from  power,  and  on 
Lord  Derby's  consequent  accession  the  principal  members  of  the 
Tory  party  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  office.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  Mr.  Henley 
have  justified,  by  their  subsequent  career,  the  discernment  of 
their  chief,  but  the  experiment  of  a  Protectionist  Ministry  was 
principally  remarkable  for  the  definitive  abandonment  of  Protec- 
tion. As  long  as  the  present  distribution  of  political  power 
secures  a  predominance  to  the  more  intelligent  classes.  Free 
Trade  is  henceforth,  like  Parliamentary  representation  or  Minis- 
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terial  responsibility,  not  so  much  a  prevalent  opinion  as  an 
article  of  national  faith.  A  general  election  left  Lord  Derby's 
Government  in  a  minority,  and,  after  a  fierce  conflict  over  Mr. 
Disraeli's  injudicious  Budget,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a 
vote  in  the  middle  of  December  which  necessitated  the  formation 
of  a  new  Ministry.  In  the  autumn  of  1852  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  died  in  the  fulness  of  age,  two  years  after  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  premature  death.  The  pageant  of  the  Duke's  public 
funeral  was  ennobled  by  the  universal  reverence  which  was  felt 
even  more  deeply  for  his  strong  and  simple  character  than  for 
his  great  achievements.  No  statesman  has  since  taken  the  place 
in  public  estimation  which  was  occupied  by  Wellington  and 
Peel  in  their  later  years,  irrespective  of  party  opinion  and 
feeling. 

The  Aberdeen  Government  of  1853,  strong  in  the  ability 
and  political  following  of  its  members,  might  probably  have 
remained  powerful  and  prosperous  for  a  long  period  if  the 
Russian  War  had  not  intervened.  Mr.  Gladstone's  comprehen- 
sive financial  measures  were  calculated  to  increase  the  prosperity 
which  was  anticipated  with  reasonable  confidence,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  foreseen  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  extreme  anxiety  for 
peace  would  become  a  principal  secondary  cause  of  a  formidable 
and  expensive  war.  In  1854  a  Reform  Bill,  which  had  been 
framed  in  an  equitable  spirit  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was  sum- 
marily thrown  over  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  satisfactory 
pretext  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  struggle  to 
pay  due  attention  to  organic  projects  of  change.  Future  experi- 
ence may,  perhaps,  show  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
dispense  with  the  plausible  excuse,  and  to  buy  ofi",  at  the  cost  of 
a  limited  evil,  indefinite  possibilities  of  mischief.  The  news 
from  the  Crimea  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Government  even 
if  the  ancient  Whig  leader  had  not  attempted  to  anticipate  the 
fall  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  to  the  head 
of  afi'airs  at  the  beginning  of  1855,  when  the  crisis  was  already 
passing,  and  the  popularity  which  attended  the  success  of  the 
following  campaign,  after  carrying  him  safely  through  the 
session  of  1856,  seemed  to  be  increased  and  confirmed  by  his 
triumph  at  the  general  election  of  1857  over  a  coalition  of  all 
his  numerous  opponents.  The  negligence  and  errors  by  which 
the  Ministry  afterwards  threw  away  its  commanding  position 
are  still  within  recent  memory.     Early  in  1858  Lord  Derby 
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once  more  profited  by  the  dissension  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
ability  and  popular  manners  of  some  of  his  colleagues  reconciled 
the  country  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  temporary  con- 
tinuance of  an  Administration  which  was  evidently  destined 
only  to  endure  until  the  leaders  of  the  majority  had  found 
means  to  reconcile  their  differences.  The  chronic  disorganisation 
of  parties  has  happily  not  produced  any  intermission  of  social  or 
commercial  progress. 

Although  the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the 
monetary  crisis  of  1857  have  successively  excited  general 
anxiety  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  wealth  and  the  population 
of  the  country  in  1860  far  exceed  the  standard  of  1850.  The 
gold  discoveries,  in  addition  to  their  direct  action  on  the  cur- 
rency, have  created  new  markets  for  English  products  at  the 
Antipodes.  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  are 
flourishing  and  loyal  communities,  and  the  extension  of  railways 
over  various  parts  of  the  world  has  encouraged  the  production 
and  supplied  the  consumption  of  the  greatest  industrial  popula- 
tion in  the  world.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  greater  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  have  ever  taken  place  in  a  period  of  ten  years 
in  any  age  or  country,  and  for  the  first  time  within  recent 
experience  the  reward  of  labour  has  increased  even  more  largely 
than  the  profits  of  capital.  An  unprecedented  duration  of 
agricultural  prosperity  has  led  to  a  general  advance  of  wages  in 
the  country,  and  in  every  department  of  skilled  industry  able 
workmen  find  it  in  their  power  to  command  almost  any  price 
for  their  services. 

The  year  1859  was  characterised,  like  the  period  which  it 
terminated,  by  a  surprise  in  foreign  politics,  a  change  of 
Ministry  at  home,  and  a  steady  increase  of  material  prosperity. 
As  if  to  impress  the  year  from  its  commencement  with  the 
historical  character  which  it  was  destined  to  bear,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  selected  the  1st  of  January  for  the  public 
announcement  of  his  hostile  intentions  to  Austria.  At  the 
customary  reception  at  the  Tuileries,  Baron  Hiibner  was  in- 
formed that  the  relations  of  the  two  Empires  were  unfortunately 
no  longer  friendly,  and  the  Imperial  language  was,  as  the  result 
proved,  correctly  interpreted  by  those  who  considered  it  equiva- 
lent to  a  prospective  declaration  of  war.  The  Court  of  Vienna 
was  probably  not  taken  altogether  unaware,  for  reports  and 
even  detailed  accounts  of  French  military  preparations  had  been 
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circulated  in  diplomatic  regions  during  the  previous  summer 
and  autumn.  It  was  said  that  the  English  statesman  who  had 
recently  visited  the  Emperor  at  Compiegne  had  returned  home 
with  impressions  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety ;  and  it  was  known 
that  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  was  unusually  active  in  the  display 
of  its  long-standing  hostility  to  Austria.  The  rumour  of  an 
impending  rupture  seemed  less  incredible  to  observers  who 
reflected  that,  if  Napoleon  III.  wished  for  war,  Italy  furnished 
at  the  moment  the  only  available  field  for  a  single-handed  con- 
flict with  an  isolated  opponent.  The  neutrality  of  England  was 
assured  by  the  national  sympathy  with  the  Italian  cause,  and 
the  Germans,  who  would  have  risen  as  one  man  to  resent  the 
violation  of  their  frontier,  might  probably  remain  inactive 
while  Austria  was  assailed  only  in  her  Transalpine  possessions. 
There  was  no  reason  for  peace  except  the  risk  of  an  Italian 
campaign,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  legitimate  cause  of 
quarrel. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  since  explained  that  he 
made  war  for  an  "  idea,"  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  country,  of  his  dynasty,  and  of  himself.  The 
Austrian  Government,  correctly  judging  his  intentions,  unwisely 
played  into  his  hands  by  neglecting  a  negotiation  which  was 
known  to  be  fruitless,  instead  of  throwing  upon  the  real  aggressor 
the  undivided  responsibility  of  his  own  policy.  A  few  days 
after  the  speech  to  Baron  Hiibner  the  passes  of  the  Tyrolese 
Alps  were  crowded  with  troops  and  artillery,  until  before  the 
end  of  the  month  50,000  additional  soldiers  were  massed  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Lombardy.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
alone  among  the  belligerents  had  a  sound  reason  for  desiring 
war,  made  the  movement  of  the  Austrian  armies  the  excuse  for 
a  fiery  speech  to  his  Parliament,  and  under  his  orders  Garibaldi 
began  to  organise  volunteer  regiments,  consisting  in  part  of 
Lombard  subjects  and  even  of  Italian  deserters  from  the  Austrian 
army.  The  French  Emperor  in  the  meantime  steadily  pursued 
his  preparations,  in  the  well-founded  confidence  that  his  ally 
and  his  enemy  would  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  actually 
precipitating  the  rupture.  The  marriage  of  his  cousin.  Prince 
Napoleon,  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  justly 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  warlike  policy,  and  the  hopes  of 
those  who  still  persevered  in  the  expectation  of  peace  were 
founded  on  the    backwardness  of  public   opinion    in    France, 
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on  tlie  hostile  demonstrations  of  Germany,  and  on  the  well- 
meant  efforts  of  the  English  Government. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  under- 
stood his  countrymen  well  enough  to  know  that  as  soon  as  war 
became  inevitable  the  recollections  of  the  First  Empire  would 
suffice  to  render  a  campaign  in  Italy  universally  popular. 
Frenchmen  of  the  present  generation,  although  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  advantages  of  wealth,  grew  up,  under  the 
teaching  of  B^ranger  and  Thiers,  in  the  belief  that  military 
glory  was  better  than  justice,  than  freedom,  and  even  than 
material  prosperity.  The  general  indifference  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute  arose  from  a  total  want  of  sympathy  for 
Italy,  and  from  a  natural  ignorance  of  any  cause  of  quarrel 
with  Austria.  When  hostilities  were  about  to  commence,  the 
march  of  the  troops  superseded  in  interest  all  irrelevant  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cause  which  had  set  them  in  motion.  An 
eloquent  writer  expressed  the  general  feeling  in  a  dithyrambic 
address  to  a  regiment  of  conscripts,  which  was  exhorted  to  go 
and  conquer  for  the  honour  of  its  eagle,  in  the  confidence  that 
France  must  be  in  her  proper  place  as  soon  as  she  burst 
beyond  her  own  frontier. 

The  irritation  which  prevailed,  both  among  the  German 
Governments  and  their  subjects,  could  not  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded on  the  eve  of  an  Austrian  war.  The  days  have 
happily  passed  in  which  a  French  invader  could  hope  to  find 
alliance  or  sympathy  beyond  the  Rhine.  On  the  approach  of 
the  crisis  the  smaller  States  adopted  ostentatious  measures  of 
precaution,  and  the  organs  of  opinion  unanimously  demanded 
a  national  armament  against  the  hereditary  enemy  of  German 
independence.  The  Confederation,  however,  is  powerless  for 
external  warfare  without  the  lead  of  Prussia,  and  the  Regent 
was  influenced  by  the  urgent  representations  of  England,  by 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Russia,  and  perhaps  by  the  ancient 
jealousy  which  divides  the  two  great  German  Powers.  If  the 
Federal  territory  had  been  violated,  the  neutrality  of  Prussia 
would  have  been  overruled  by  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  to  Germany  that  Europe  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  short  duration  of  the  war,  although  an  early  peace  may 
probably  have  been  included  in  the  designs  of  France. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  foresaw  that  his 
enterprise  might  safely  be    commenced    while    his  unfriendly 
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neighbours  were  negotiating  and  arming,  nor  was  it  dij9&cult  to 
answer  by  fair  professions  and  plausible  excuses  tbe  friendly 
remonstrances  of  tbe  English  Government.  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  were,  with  good  reason,  more  bent  upon  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe  than  on  weighing  the  exact  value 
of  the  demands  and  arguments  which  were  advanced  by  the 
various  parties  to  the  controversy.  They  urged  upon  France 
the  risk  of  a  general  war,  on  Sardinia  the  duties  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  Austria  the  expediency  of  making  even  un- 
palatable concessions  for  the  sake  of  disarming  a  formidable 
adversary.  As  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  deliberately  resolved 
on  a  rupture,  which  the  Austrian  Government  judged  to  be 
inevitable,  while  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  in  full  pursuit  of 
the  professed  object  and  main  purpose  of  his  whole  reign,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  English  diplomacy,  misconceiving  the  inten- 
tions of  all  the  Governments  with  which  it  dealt,  continued  to 
appeal  to  their  prudence  and  moderation, 

Vainlier  than  the  hen 
To  her  false  daughters  in  the  pool ;  for  none 
Regarded. 

Throughout  the  discussion  the  Austrian  Minister  candidly  pro- 
fessed his  conviction  that  all  negotiation  was  useless  ;  and 
Napoleon  III.  was  compelled  to  throw  off  the  mask  by  affecting 
to  refer  the  quarrel  to  a  Congress,  when  Lord  Cowley  had 
obtained  at  Vienna  the  concession  of  all  the  French  demands. 

The  English  Government  might  console  itself  for  the  failure 
of  its  efforts  by  the  certainty  that  any  other  diplomatic  course 
would  have  led  to  precisely  the  same  result ;  but  Lord 
Malmesbury  committed  a  grave  error  in  adopting  an  unfriendly 
tone  to  the  only  belligerent  who  to  a  reasonable  cause  of  war 
added  an  intelligible  ulterior  policy.  It  was  judicious  to 
apply  every  available  pressure  at  Paris,  where  the  decision 
between  peace  and  war  absolutely  rested  ;  but,  when  the 
struggle  was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  it  was  a  blunder  to  denounce 
the  salutary  ambition  which  offers  the  only  security  for  the 
future  independence  of  Italy.  The  aggrandisement  of  Sardinia 
into  a  powerful  State  can  alone  put  an  end  to  the  enduring 
contest  between  France  and  Austria,  and  the  universal  sympathy 
of  the  English  nation  had  justified  beforehand  the  approaching 
effort  of  the  Italian  people  to  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of 
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the  foreigner.  The  Austrian  Government,  with  a  natural 
confidence  in  a  large  and  well-appointed  army,  seemed  to 
welcome  the  collision,  which  could  not  ultimately  have  been 
evaded,  and  by  taking  the  initiative  it  unwisely  provided  the 
real  author  of  the  war  with  a  technical  justification  of  his 
predetermined  policy. 

The  English  Ministers  displayed  their  good  faith  rather  than 
their  foresight  by  alternate  reproofs  to  the  belligerents,  who 
successively  disappointed  their  sanguine  expectations.  When 
Lord  Cowley  was  met  by  the  project  of  a  Congress,  Mr.  Disraeli 
intimated  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  which  was  probably 
deepened  by  his  own  recent  assurance  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  France  was  not  even  arming.  Lord  Derby  in  his  turn 
denounced  as  culpable  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war  against 
Sardinia,  although  subsequent  events  proved  that  the  assumption 
of  the  offensive  was  only  to  be  blamed  as  a  proof  of  strategic 
incapacity.  The  feeling  of  the  country  was  similarly  divided, 
although  both  the  conflicting  opinions  rested  on  sounder 
foundations.  General  goodwill  to  Italy  combined  with  universal 
distrust  of  France  to  create  a  balance  of  tendencies,  which  was 
practically  represented  by  a  unanimous  demand  for  neutrality. 
Hasty  reasoners  have  generalised  into  a  permanent  doctrine  a 
policy  which  was  only  applicable  to  a  particular  combination 
of  circumstances.  It  was  enough  that  the  arms  of  England 
could  assuredly  not  be  employed  either  to  establish  the  pre- 
ponderance of  France  in  Europe  or  to  perpetuate  the  oppression 
of  Italy  by  Austria. 

After  hurrying  on  the  war  and  crossing  the  Ticino  in  over- 
whelming force,  the  Austrian  Generals  paused,  while  the  French 
were  crossing  the  Alps,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
quality  of  force  which  their  sudden  advance  had  temporarily 
deranged.  Before  any  active  operations  commenced,  the  Allies 
were  in  line,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  person  had,  with 
rare  and  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  assumed  the  supreme 
command.  Count  Gyulai,  already  throwTi  upon  the  defensive, 
was  in  doubt  whether  the  attack  would  commence  on  the  right 
or  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  of  the  French  only  served  to  illustrate  their  superiority 
at  the  combat  of  Montebello.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  the  Emperor,  with  great  skill,  massed  his  forces  to  his 
own   left   and   commenced   his  advance ;    but,    although    the 
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Austrians  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  it  was  only  by  the 
incompetency  or  dissensions  of  their  Generals  that  they  failed 
to  achieve  Success  at  Magenta.  After  their  defeat  an  entire 
change  took  place  in  the  Austrian  plan  of  the  campaign,  and, 
instead  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  it  was 
suddenly  determined  to  rely  on  the  chances  of  one  great  battle 
immediately  in  advance  of  the  famous  Quadrangle.  Piacenza, 
upon  which  millions  had  been  expended,  and  many  minor 
strongholds  were  blown  up,  Ferrara  was  soon  afterwards 
abandoned,  and  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Po  were,  to  the  surprise  of  the  French,  successively  left  with- 
out defence. 

The  new  plan  of  campaign  was  probably  more  judicious 
than  the  original  scheme,  but  it  produced  throughout  Europe 
the  impression  of  a  defeat.  The  policy  of  retreat  was  perhaps 
in  some  degree  suggested  by  the  revolutions  which  had  taken 
place  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  as  soon  as  the  war  broke 
out.  The  Austrians  probably  felt  confident  that  the  failure  of 
the  French  invasion  would  restore  their  own  supremacy  in 
Italy,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  hard  pressed  by  the 
daring  advance  of  Garibaldi  along  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  arming 
the  population  as  he  went.  The  Piedmontese  army  had  earned 
more  than  its  share  of  glory  at  Montebello,  and  it  had  obtained 
a  success  of  its  own  in  the  combat  of  Palestro.  The  exploits  of 
Garibaldi  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  every  genuine  Italian,  and 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  still  regarded  with  a  confidence 
which  would  have  been  prudent  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a 
generous  impulse.  In  the  great  Battle  of  Solferino  the  French 
once  more  outfought  their  opponents,  although  Benedek,  on  the 
right  of  the  Austrian  line,  obtained  a  hardly-won  and  barren 
advantage  over  the  Piedmontese. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  thus  far  advanced  without  a 
check,  and  he  had  personally  conquered  the  willing  submission 
of  his  own  marshals  and  generals  by  the  proof  of  his  military 
capacity  ;  but  he  found  himself  in  front  of  four  great  fortresses, 
occupied  by  an  enemy  still  superior  in  number,  and  the  un- 
sparing employment  of  his  picked  regiments  had  left  him  to 
rely  mainly  on  the  general  body  of  his  army.  Behind  the 
Austrians  was  the  Tyrol,  with  Germany  at  its  back,  and  enough 
seemed  to  have  been  done  for  glory  in  a  war  which,  perhaps, 
had   no  other  definite  object.     To  the  utter  astonishment  of 
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Italy  and  Europe,  it  was  announced  that  the  two  Emperors  had 
agreed  first  on  an  armistice,  and  immediately  afterwards  on  the 
conditions  of  peace.  The  advantageous  position  of  Austria  in 
the  Quadrangle  would  probably  have  suggested  perseverance  in 
the  contest,  but  Hungary  was  at  the  moment  on  the  verge  of 
a  rebellion,  certain  of  success  so  long  as  the  Austrian  army  was 
engaged  in  Italy,  a  French  squadron  had  only  a  few  days  before 
made  a  demonstration  off  the  port  of  Zara,  and  a  still  more 
powerful  flotilla  was  ready  to  open  fire  on  Venice.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Yillafranca,  Lombardy  was  ceded  to  France,  and  then 
transferred  to  Piedmont,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  fugitive 
princes  of  Central  Italy  should  be  restored  to  their  thrones. 

The  diflficulties  which  are  now  supposed  to  call  for  the 
arbitration  of  a  Congress  were  at  the  moment  probably  not 
foreseen  by  either  of  the  Imperial  diplomatists.  The  Italians 
of  the  Duchies  and  of  the  Romagna  have  refused  to  accept  the 
counsels  of  their  powerful  patron,  for  their  leaders  from  the 
first  discerned,  with  admirable  sagacity,  the  obstacles  to  an 
intervention  on  the  part  either  of  France  or  of  Austria. 
Since  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  and  notwithstanding  the 
definitive  Peace  of  Zurich,  the  population  of  Central  Italy  has, 
with  the  avowed  countenance  of  Kiug  Victor  Emmanuel, 
steadily  maintained  its  resolution  to  annex  itself  to  Piedmont. 
The  vast  importance  of  possession  in  national  as  in  private 
litigation  was  never  more  remarkably  illustrated.  The  Tuscans 
and  their  neighbours  are  indebted  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for 
the  opportunity  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  but  their  own 
courage  and  wisdom  have  taught  them  that  provisional  in- 
dependence tends  to  perpetuate  itself  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
existence. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  ill-omened  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.,  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venetia  and  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  has  for  some  months  been  exempt  from 
foreign  control  Austria  is  hindered  by  serious  internal  dangers 
from  attempting  to  retrieve  her  recent  failures,  and,  excepting 
for  the  factitious  agitation  among  the  Romish  clergy,  a  general 
consent  of  opinion  would  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  independence.  The  Pope,  who  is  the  most  formidable 
of  the  Central  Italian  pretenders,  has  exercised  no  real  sovereignty 
in  the  Romagna  since  his  flight  in  1848.  The  restoration  of 
his  power  at  best  could  only  consist  in  the  return  of  a  foreign 
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garrison.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sovereign  whose 
interference  might  have  been  most  effectual  has  at  last  recognised 
the  expediency  of  leaving  Italy  to  settle  down  according  to  its 
own  natural  equilibrium. 

The  internal  politics  of  England  were  not  perceptibly 
influenced  by  the  warlike  aspect  of  Continental  affairs.  The 
charge  against  Lord  Derby's  Government  of  entertaining 
Austrian  sympathies  produced  little  effect  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  afterwards  disproved  by  the  exhibition  of  impartial  help- 
lessness in  Lord  Malmesbmy's  correspondence.  The  Ministers, 
however,  soon  lost  the  apparent  popularity  which  they  had 
enjoyed  during  the  preceding  session,  and  they  ensured  their 
own  defeat  by  the  introduction  of  a  Keform  Bill  which  two  of 
the  most  conspicuous  members  of  their  own  body  refused  to 
support.  The  disfranchising  clauses  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
Bill  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  most  skilful  tactics  would 
have  baffled  Lord  John  Kussell's  vigilant  hostility.  The  reunion 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  on  some  early  occasion  was  at  the  same 
time  inevitable,  and  necessarily  fatal  to  the  Administration. 

The  General  Election,  although  it  brought  the  numerical 
strength  of  parties  nearer  to  an  equality,  converted  a  partially 
neutral  majority  into  a  determined  Opposition  ;  and  the  decisive 
vote  with  which  the  summer  session  commenced  really  gave 
effect  to  the  wish  of  the  country.  The  present  Government 
includes  an  unusual  proportion  of  eminent  Parliamentary  leaders, 
and  the  compromises  of  opinion  which  will  necessarily  be  effected 
among  its  different  sections  may,  perhaps,  approximately  repre- 
sent the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  community.  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  followers  are  better  employed  in  checking  the  errors  of 
the  Ministry  than  in  bidding  from  the  Treasury  bench  against 
a  Liberal  Opposition  for  popular  support.  The  Parliamentary 
history  of  the  year  was  reviewed  in  our  columns  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  it  has  not  become  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  make  any  announcement  of  importance  during  the  recess. 
The  steady  refusal  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell 
to  participate  in  a  Congress  until  securities  for  the  rights  of 
Italy  were  obtained  has  accurately  corresponded  with  the 
feelings  and  convictions  of  all  political  parties  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  clamour  which  has  lately  been  raised  by  the 
Irish  priesthood  in  favour  of  the  Pope  scarcely  affects  to  connect 
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itself  witli  those  considerations  of  justice  and  expediency  which 
determine  the  conduct  of  statesmen.  A  sectarian  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  indefeasible  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  potentate  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  remarkable  unanimity 
which  prevails  among  intelligent  laymen.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, although  it  has  never  interfered  with  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Holy  See,  cannot  pledge  itself  when  it  takes 
part  in  a  European  arbitration  to  disregard  the  actual  condition 
of  the  diflferent  Italian  provinces. 

The  political  tranquillity  of  the  autumn  was  only  disturbed 
by  one  or  two  speeches  in  which  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  candid 
indiscretion,  explained  some  of  his  ulterior  objects  in  advocating 
a  revolution  in  the  representative  system.  It  is  imdoubtedly 
absurd  to  recommend  organic  changes  which  are  to  produce  no 
perceptible  results,  but  the  mystery  of  Reform  loses  much  of  its 
imposing  character  when  its  probable  consequences  are  examined 
in  detail.  According  to  Mr.  Bright,  the  increase  of  the  constitu- 
encies will  lead  directly  to  a  fiscal  revolution,  by  which  all  the 
public  burdens  will  be  imposed  on  property,  while  its  owners 
are  excluded  from  all  share  in  political  power.  The  absolute 
divorce  of  taxation  from  representation  may  not,  perhaps,  tend 
to  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  in  the  national  expenditure, 
and  for  the  present  Mr.  Bright's  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
working  classes  seem  not  to  have  met  with  general  support. 
The  most  eager  claimants  of  an  extended  franchise  naturally 
shrink  from  the  premature  recommendation  that  they  should 
use  the  irresponsible  power  which  they  are  to  attain  for  purposes 
of  selfish  injustice. 

In  public  meetings  of  every  description  political  discussions 
have  been  found  so  distasteful  that  speakers  have  in  almost  all 
instances  dwelt  either  on  foreign  affairs  or  on  the  defences  of  the 
country.  The  disclosures  of  electoral  corruption,  although  they 
have  attracted  serious  and  painful  attention,  offered,  from  their 
peculiar  character,  little  room  for  the  display  of  after-dinner 
eloquence.  The  revelations  of  Gloucester  and  Wakefield  were 
painful  to  the  more  respectable  portions  of  all  political  parties. 
The  hypocritical  blindness  of  candidates  and  of  the  central 
managers  of  elections  in  London  is  more  offensive  than  the 
coarse  roguery  of  their  humbler  agents  or  the  venality  of  pauper 
electors.  The  hackneyed  nostrums  of  secret  voting  and  of 
swamping  the  existing  constituencies  are  generally  felt  to  be 
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inapplicable  remedies.  The  evil  consists  not  in  the  purchase  of 
votes,  but  in  the  low  moral  condition  or  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  electors  who  are  willing  to  sell  them.  The  Gloucester 
delinquents  would  not  become  better  constituents  in  consequence 
of  any  arrangement  which  might  deprive  them  of  their  accus- 
tomed market.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  its  collective  capacity,  bears  comparatively  little 
trace  of  the  stains  which  in  some  instances  attend  the  process  of 
election. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  of  social  economy  has 
been  forced  into  prominence  by  the  dispute  between  the  London 
builders  and  their  workmen.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
the  managers  of  a  Trades'  Union  Society  ordered  the  men 
employed  by  a  particular  firm  to  strike  for  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  the  masters,  who  had  been  previously 
organised  for  purposes  of  defence,  immediately  answered  the 
challenge  by  a  "lock-out"  extending  over  120  large  establish- 
ments. After  a  short  interval  the  builders  reopened  their  yards 
to  all  workmen  who  were  willing  to  renounce  the  obnoxious 
dictations  of  the  Trade  Societies,  and  after  a  struggle  of  several 
months  the  so-called  "  Declaration "  has  been  accepted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  original  recusants.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  contest  has  thrown  any  additional  light  on  the  policy 
of  combinations  ;  but  every  unsuccessful  strike  probably  conveys 
a  practical  lesson  to  those  who  are  most  liable  to  misunderstand 
the  true  relations  between  labour  and  capital 

The  educated  and  commercial  sections  of  the  community  may 
learn  from  these  periodical  disturbances  that  the  sound  eco- 
nomical creed  which  they  have  fortunately  adopted  is,  for  the 
present,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  their  own  country  and 
class.  Nearly  all  foreigners  believe  in  the  beneficent  effect  of 
legislation  on  trade,  and  the  numerical  majority  of  Englishmen 
stiU  attribute  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  state  of  the  law  or  to  the 
will  of  the  employer.  It  is  an  advantage,  however,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  Trades'  Unions  appeal  to  reason  and  principle  by 
their  very  use  of  crude  rhetorical  phrases  which  are  most 
repulsive  to  the  rigid  economist.  Faulty  arguments  put  forward 
in  good  faith  may  be  answered  and  rectified,  while  mere  invective 
only  tends  to  envenom  the  dispute.  It  must  be  admitted,  to  the 
honour  of  the  workmen  in  the.  building  trades,  that,  if  they 
were  misled  by  idle  sophisms,  they  bore  the  consequences  of  their 
VOL.  I  o 
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error  at  the  cost  of  themselves  and  their  families,  without 
attempting  to  revenge  their  supposed  wrongs  on  society.  During 
the  long  cessation  from  labour  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  men 
there  has  been  neither  an  increase  of  crime  nor  even  an  extra- 
ordinary pressure  on  the  poor-rates  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
The  power  of  organisation  displayed  by  the  operatives  gives 
them  an  additional  claim  to  be  heard  when  they  put  forward 
demands  which  they  honestly  believe  to  be  just.  When  they 
find  that  they  are  treated  with  sincere  respect  they  may,  perhaps, 
gradually  open  their  minds  to  the  conviction  that  their  favourite 
policy  consists  of  one  elaborate  and  complicated  mistake. 

The  unavoidable  inconvenience  of  possessions  and  commercial 
relations  extending  round  the  globe  was  exemplified  by  the 
arrival  in  the  same  week  in  September  of  disagreeable  intelli- 
gence from  the  north-west  coast  of  America  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho.  The  treaty  which  was  concluded  between  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  unfortunately  contained  a  loose 
geographical  description  of  the  boundary  line  which  follows  the 
Strait  of  Fuca.  American  ingenuity  has  not  failed  to  urge  a 
claim  which  is  possibly  consistent  with  a  strained  interpretation 
of  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  agreed  that  until  the 
question  was  decided  the  island  of  San  Juan,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  debatable  ground,  should  be  regarded  as  neutral  territory. 

The  congregation  of  desperadoes  and  adventurers  attracted 
by  the  gold  discoveries  in  British  Columbia  appears  to  have 
suggested  to  General  Harney — an  officer  formerly  connected 
with  filibustering  speculations — the  design  of  acquiring  a  vulgar 
popularity  by  a  wanton  outrage  against  the  English  flag.  With 
a  small  force,  probably  selected  in  the  hope  of  inviting  resist- 
ance, the  intruder  took  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and 
the  prudence  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Governor  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  alone  averted  a  disastrous  collision.  The  insolence  of 
General  Harney,  though  it  was  applauded  by  many  journalists 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  was,  fortunately,  too  indefensible 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Washington.  The  most 
respectable  officer  in  the  Federal  army  has  been  sent  to  supersede 
the  offender,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding 
the  impending  contest  for  the  Presidency,  England  will  not  be 
forced  into  a  quarrel  for  the  benefit  of  any  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The  collision  with  the  Chinese  was  a  more  serious  misad- 
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venture,  nor  is  the  English  mind  easily  reconciled  to  the  defeat 
of  a  naval  expedition,  however  great  may  be  the  superiority  of 
the  hostile  force.  The  engagement,  which  itself  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  surprise,  was  the  consequence  of  diplomatic  complica- 
tions such  as  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  dealings  with  a  nation 
hitherto  impenetrable  to  the  principles  of  European  morality. 
International  law  implies  a  reciprocity  of  obligation,  which  has 
never  practically  existed  between  China  and  England,  and  even 
Lord  Elgin's  treaty  created  rather  a  contingent  right  of  coercion 
than  a  reliable  contract  between  responsible  Governments.  Mr. 
Bruce  found  on  his  arrival  at  Shanghai  that  his  reception  at 
Pekin  would,  if  possible,  be  evaded,  and  he  observed  that  the 
Mandarins  derived  confidence  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
forces,  then  employed  in  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  on  the  coast 
of  Annam.  After  much  fruitless  negotiation,  the  Ambassador 
procured  the  escort  of  an  English  squadron,  and  Admiral  Hope, 
attempting,  at  his  request,  to  force  the  entrance  to  the  Peiho, 
was  repulsed,  notwithstanding  his  own  desperate  gallantry  and 
that  of  his  officers  and  men,  by  the  fire  of  a  well-directed 
artillery,  backed  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  best  troops  in 
the  Empire.  The  subsequent  failure  of  the  American  Minister 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  afforded  a  sufficient  proof 
that  submission  to  Chinese  demands  was  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  satisfactory  results. 

A  crusade  of  a  different  kind,  unexpectedly  undertaken  by 
Spain  against  Morocco,  may,  in  some  respects,  be  considered  an 
anachronism  ;  but  the  processions,  the  sermons,  the  reminiscences 
of  Pelayo,  of  Kuy  Diaz,  and  of  Isabella  L  probably  represent 
the  sentimental  associations  of  antiquaries  rather  than  the 
political  motives  of  Marshal  O'DonnelL  The  triumph  of  the 
Cross  over  the  Crescent  might  furnish  good  reasons  for  war,  if 
the  argument  were  not  equally  applicable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  where  Christians  find  themselves  in  contact  with  Mussul- 
man neighbours.  As  far  as  the  contest  is  of  a  religious  nature, 
the  Spaniards  have  the  disadvantage  of  only  affecting  proselytis- 
ing zeal,  while  their  simpler  and  more  savage  opponents  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  The  belief  that  Paradise  awaits  the 
slayer  of  an  infidel,  though  it  has  died  out  in  Europe,  may 
probably  still  flourish  on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas.  The  true 
reasons  of  the  invasion  are  more  prosaic,  if  not  more  prudent, 
and  the  most  urgent  of  all  is  a  desire  to  prove  in  comparative 
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safety  the  recent  regeneration  of  tlie  finances,  the  army,  and  the 
administration  of  Spain.  A  hope  of  emulating  the  French 
conquests  in  Africa  is  undoubtedly  entertained  by  the  Spanish 
nation,  although  it  has  been  formally  disavowed  in  the  official 
correspondence  with  the  English  Grovernment. 

It  has  suited  the  purpose  of  Spanish  politicians  or  of  foreign 
emissaries  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  popular  excitement  into  a 
burst  of  jealousy  against  England.  Experience  and  calmer 
consideration  will,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  pacific 
counsels  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  goodwill  which  on 
the  part  of  this  country  attends  every  independent  and  prosper- 
ous community.  If  Spain  can  by  her  own  resources  recover  her 
former  rank  as  a  great  Power,  an  additional  weight  will  be 
added  to  the  balance  of  forces,  which  furnishes  the  best  security 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  premature  display  of  vigour  in 
the  unnecessary  attack  on  Morocco  can  only  postpone  the  perfect 
recovery  of  the  nation  and  the  Government  from  the  weakness 
and  confusion  of  several  previous  generations.  The  empty 
clamour  against  England  was  plagiarised  by  the  Spaniards  from 
the  neighbours  whom  they  habitually  fear  and  imitate. 

For  some  months  after  the  close  of  the  war  French  journals 
of  all  colours  denounced  with  strange  unanimity  the  national 
sympathy  for  Italian  independence,  which  appeared  to  English 
minds  as  inoffensive  as  it  was  general  and  inevitable.  Travellers 
and  residents  in  France  reported  the  existence  of  universal 
irritation  in  all  classes,  and  the  army  was  not  discouraged  in 
boastful  anticipations  of  the  long-prophesied  invasion.  The 
agitation,  afterwards  suddenly  calmed  by  the  direct  interference 
of  the  Government,  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  the 
authority  which  has  since  shown  its  power  to  control  it.  The 
alarm  which  might  have  been  excited  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  was  materially  allayed  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
navy  since  the  beginning  of  1858  ;  but  the  reiterated  menaces 
of  France,  illustrated  by  a  wholly  unprovoked  attack  upon 
Austria,  have  at  last  produced  a  firm  resolution  to  render 
invasion  henceforth  impossible. 

The  rapid  organisation  of  Rifle  Volunteers,  if  it  perpetuates 
itself  in  a  national  custom,  will  have  been  by  far  the  most 
important  movement  of  the  year.  Conscious  ability  to  protect 
the  shores  of  England  against  all  assailants  will  calm  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  popular  feeling  even  when  subjects  of  dispute  with 
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France  unfortunately  arise.  Two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  military  discipline,  would,  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  army  and  militia,  outmatch  any  force  which  could  find 
its  way  across  the  Channel.  After  a  campaign  of  three  months, 
many  of  the  volunteer  regiments  would  be  competent  to  take 
their  place  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  in  the  meantime  they  might 
with  little  assistance  garrison  all  the  strong  places  in  the  king- 
donu  In  the  contingency  of  an  attack  on  Malta  or  Gibraltar, 
the  existence  of  a  sufficient  domestic  force  would  set  the  army 
at  liberty  for  foreign  service.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  friendly  professions  which  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  but  six  weeks  ago  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  on  an  unsatisfactory 
footing,  and  at  this  moment  the  French  Government  is  pushing 
on  with  extraordinary  zeal  the  suspicious  project  of  the  im- 
practicable Suez  Canal.  All  future  negotiations  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  knowledge  that,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  no 
enemy  can  henceforth  hope  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon 
England. 

The  old  year  has  ended  with  a  general  advance  of  pros- 
perity, and  with  cheerful  hopes  for  the  future.  Exports  and 
imports,  employment  and  profits,  and  the  produce  of  the 
public  revenue  have  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  political 
uneasiness  and  the  Continental  war.  The  shipping  interest 
seems  likely  soon  to  recover  from  the  exceptional  depression 
which  followed  on  the  special  demand  for  vessels  during  the 
Crimean  campaign.  Every  other  branch  of  industry  is  flourish- 
ing as  abundantly  as  at  any  former  period  ;  and  the  England  of 

1860  is  richer,  stronger,  and  better  contented  than  the  wealthy 
and  prosperous  England  which  in  1850  commanded  the  respect 
and  envy  of  the  world. 
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During  the  year  which  closes  to-day  the  condition  of  England 
has  been  tranquil  and  generally  prosperous.  Political  activity 
has  been  so  entirely  confined  to  Parliamentary  discussions  that 
the  history  of  domestic  events  might  almost  terminate  with  the 
end  of  the  session.  In  the  absence  of  popular  agitation  both 
Houses  ventured  in  turn  on  an  unexpected  exercise  of  inde- 
pendent judgment.  The  Commons,  representing  the  real 
opinion  of  the  country,  unanimously  shelved  the  project  of 
Reform,  which  almost  every  member  had,  in  deference  to  con- 
ventional clamour,  individually  pledged  himself  to  support. 
When  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, ventured  to  correct  an  acknowledged  error  in  a  perverse 
Budget,  the  substantial  protection  afforded  to  the  public  revenue 
was  generally  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  bold  constitutional 
novelty.  The  acquiescence  of  the  community  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Paper  Duty  and  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Reform 
Bill  may,  perhaps,  encourage  party  leaders  to  assert  their  own 
convictions  on  the  hustings,  as  well  as  in  Parliament.  When 
insincere  professions  have  been  safely  disregarded  in  practice, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were  unnecessary  or  misdirected. 

The  recent  suspension  of  political  excitement  may  in  some 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  the 
Government,  or  rather  in  its  chief.  Lord  Palmerston  possesses, 
in  popular  estimation  even  more  perfectly  than  in  his  real 
character,  that  combination  of  habitual  tenacity  with  opportune 
pliability  which  befits  an  English  Minister.  His  measures  are 
consequently  seldom  attributed  to  capricious  levity,  and  his 
prudent  resistance  never  provokes  the  ridicule  which  attaches 
to  bigotry  and  prejudice.     A  single-minded   regard  to    State 
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expediency  would  characterise  a  perfect  statesman,  and  the 
Premier  is  believed  to  be  comparatively  exempt  from  any 
personal  bias  which  could  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duty.  The  gaiety  of  his  imperturbable  temper  enables 
him  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  his 
colleagues,  and  to  retain  the  willing  allegiance  of  his  followers. 
If  the  feeling  which  is  entertained  to  his  person  falls  short  of 
enthusiasm,  no  Englishman,  whatever  may  be  his  party  lean- 
ing, is  ashamed  to  be  represented  at  home  or  abroad  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  His  tenure  of  power  will  probably  long  be  secure 
against  external  assaults,  if  the  tact  which  has  often  averted  the 
threatened  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  continues  to  baflfle  the 
eccentricities  of  its  most  restless  member. 

The  Government  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  the 
coincidence  of  its  foreign  policy  with  the  judgment  and  feel- 
ings of  the  country.  Extraordinary  events  have  directed 
towards  Italy  the  anxiety  and  enthusiasm  which  find  no  im- 
mediate employment  at  home,  and,  with  some  allowance  for 
ofl&cial  mistakes  and  vacillations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
diplomacy  of  England  has  been  prudent,  firm,  and  consistent. 
In  the  excusable  alarm  which  was  caused  by  the  war  of  1859, 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Malmesbury  had  fallen  into  the  blunder 
of  deprecating  that  aggrandisement  of  Sardinia  which  they 
ought  to  have  regarded  as  the  only  compensation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  French  ambition.  The  principal  members  of 
the  present  Ministry  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Italy,  and  if 
they  formerly  entertained  any  undue  leaning  to  France,  the 
bias  has  since^been  effectually  corrected.  In  promoting  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  Italian  kingdom.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  cordially  seconded  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  it  fortu- 
nately happened  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathies  were  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  sound  policy  and  of  justice.  The  less  liberal  or 
more  sceptical  members  of  the  Government,  if  they  neither 
desired  nor  expected  the  triumph  of  the  national  cause,  could 
offer  no  practical  opposition  to  a  system  of  non-intervention. 

At  the  commencement  of  1860  the  consolidation  of  Northern 
Italy  into  a  single  State  was  still  incomplete  and  uncertain. 
Farini  governed  Parma,  Modena,  and  Komagna,  with  the  title 
of  Dictator,  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Tuscany 
had  recently  been  prevented  by  French  interference  from 
placing   a    Sardinian    Prince    at  the  head  of  the   Provisional 
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Administration.  Althougli  the  stipulations  of  Villafranca  had 
been  annulled  by  the  refusal  of  the  provinces  to  restore  the  de- 
throned potentates,  sanguine  Italians  were  not  unwilling  to  accept 
the  conqueror  of  Solferino  as  the  arbiter  of  their  destinies.  In  a 
pamphlet,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  an  Imperial  manifesto, 
the  Pope  had  been  urged  to  acquiesce  in  the  independence  of 
his  revolted  subjects,  and  to  content  himself  with  a  nominal 
sovereignty  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  evident  that  the 
secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominions  implied  the  consti- 
tution of  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy,  and  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  assent  of  France  to  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  was 
only  delayed  in  temporary  deference  to  the  reasonable  reclama- 
tions of  Austria. 

The  English  Government,  relying  on  the  personal  and 
official  assurances  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  had  not  yet 
discovered  the  key  of  the  mystery,  and  Lord  Cowley  prudently 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  incidental  hints  of  designs  which  could 
only  be  carried  out  by  a  violation  of  formal  promises.  The 
secret  bargain,  by  which  Savoy  and  Nice  were  to  be  the  price 
of  French  assistance  to  Piedmont,  had  become  inoperative  by 
the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  conquer  Venetia.  The  determina- 
tion of  Central  Italy  to  form  a  part  of  an  independent  nation 
furnished  an  excuse  for  substituting  a  compulsory  arrangement 
for  the  abortive  contract.  While  France  was  ostensibly  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  the  fugitive  Grand  Dukes,  Count  Cavour 
was  struggling  in  vain  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  buying  off  at  a 
heavy  price  the  scruples  which  could  not  be  gratuitously  sur- 
mounted. In  the  midst  of  its  rapid  expansioi^  the  Sardinian 
kingdom  was  to  be  dismembered  on  pretexts  and  by  processes 
which  were  even  more  objectionable  than  the  simple  act  of 
spoliation.  When  the  King  and  his  Minister  had  been  forced 
to  submit,  the  Parisian  journals  suddenly  began  to  suggest  the 
expediency  of  annexation,  while  in  the  provinces  themselves 
French  agents  organised  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Im- 
perial Government.  Semi-official  writers  proved  that  nature 
and  history  concurred  in  assigning  to  France  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  the  frontiers  of  the  former  empire. 
Considerations  of  symmetry  and  of  strategy  were  put  forward 
to  justify  the  anticipated  suffrages  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
Government,  to  prove  its  consistency  and  moderation,  promised 
that  Switzerland  should  be  secured  by  the  possession  of  the 
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valleys  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  a  later  period 
the  French  title  was  rested  chiefly  on  the  Piedmontese  cession, 
although  it  was  professedly  confirmed  by  a  popular  vote,  taken 
under  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary  pressure  and  fraud. 
When  at  last  the  seizure  was  on  the  eve  of  completion,  the  Swiss 
Resident  at  Paris  was  informed  that  the  whole  of  Savoy  would 
be  included  in  the  new  French  departments. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  apparently  miscalculated  the 
impression  which  was  actually  produced  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  intrigue.  All  Europe  regarded  the  annexation  of  Savoy  as 
a  revival  of  the  old  Imperial  policy,  and  Belgium  and  Germany, 
especially,  remembered  that  French  cupidity  had  always  associ- 
ated the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  with  the  barrier  which  had  now 
been  reached  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment was  only  restrained  by  the  prudent  moderation  of  England 
from  anticipating  future  aggression  by  an  immediate  rupture, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues,  while  they  recognised 
the  impossibility  of  forcible  interference,  openly  resented  the 
audacity  and  astuteness  of  their  former  ally.  It  was  felt  that 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  in  January  would  be  regarded 
in  France  and  on  the  Continent  as  the  price  of  English  acquies- 
cence in  the  spoliation  of  March.  The  unwilling  spectators  of 
the  encroachment  could  only  acquit  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  accomplices  by  the  confession  that  they  had  been 
dupes.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  French  connection,  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  entire  Cabinet  when,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  with  a  menacing  allusion  to  a  possible  defensive 
coalition,  he  formally  renounced  the  exclusive  alliance  with 
France. 

After  paying  the  heavy  price  exacted  by  his  confederate, 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  at  last  free  to  accept  the  allegiance  which 
Central  Italy  had  spontaneously  tendered.  Lord  John  Russell 
had  at  an  earlier  period  recommended  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
people,  and  the  French  Government  took  the  opportunity  of 
insisting  on  a  new  application  of  the  rude  and  fraudulent 
contrivance  of  universal  suffrage.  It  happened  that  in  Romagna 
and  in  the  Duchies  the  wishes  of  the  population  coincided  for 
the  time  with  the  policy  which  had  been  long  before  dis- 
passionately adopted  by  thoughtful  statesmen  and  patriots. 
The  form  of  the  vote  for  once  represented  the  sentiments  and 
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interests  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  only  unfortunate  tliat  a 
respectable  precedent  should  be  unnecessarily  provided  for 
future  acts  of  territorial  or  despotic  usurpation.  As  soon  as 
the  ceremony  was  finished  the  King  ratified  the  acceptance 
which  he  had  before  conditionally  announced,  and  in  a  short 
address  to  his  new  subjects  at  Florence  he  intimated  his  deter- 
mination to  complete  on  a  future  occasion  the  task  which  was 
half  accomplished  by  the  union  of  North-Western  and  Central 
Italy. 

The  Pope,  moved  to  excusable  anger  by  the  final  loss  of  the 
Legations,  expressed  his  temporal  helplessness  and  his  spiritual 
wishes  in  the  form  of  an  excommunication,  which  indirectly 
glanced  at  enemies  even  more  detested  than  the  contumacious 
King  of  Sardinia,  The  semi-oflficial  manifesto  of  the  Emperor 
had  already  been  condemned  in  a  Papal  allocution,  and  the 
protection  of  the  French  garrison,  though  still  indispensable, 
became  daily  more  unwelcome.  Under  the  advice  of  Monsignor 
de  Merode,  a  Belgian  priest  who  had  formerly  been  a  soldier, 
the  Pope  determined  to  organise  an  army  of  his  own — of 
Frenchmen,  of  Belgians,  of  Austrians,  and,  finally,  of  those 
Irish  recruits  whose  inglorious  adventures  have  since  formed  so 
fertile  a  topic  of  ridicule.  The  project  was  rendered  serious 
by  General  Lamorici^re's  acceptance  of  the  chief  command. 
Sanguine  reactionists  hoped  that  the  French  would  resent  any 
reverses  which  might  befall  a  celebrated  countryman,  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  Italian  war,  it  was  thought  that  the  unbroken 
Neapolitan  army  would  be  available  as  a  reserve  to  the  Papal 
General.  In  the  midst  of  vague  and  objectless  expectation, 
Italy  and  Europe  were  startled  by  the  opening  of  a  chivalrous 
romance  which  soon  developed  itself  into  an  enterprise  of  well- 
considered  heroism.  In  the  early  spring  the  chronic  uneasiness 
of  Sicily  had  broken  out  in  occasional  conflicts  between  the 
Eoyal  troops  and  irregular  bands  of  insurgents.  The  multitude 
were  led,  as  in  former  Sicilian  disturbances,  by  some  of  the 
gentry  and  of  the  priests,  and,  although  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Government  seemed  inevitable,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  universal  disaffection  of  the  island.  The  contest 
would  have  terminated,  after  an  obscure  struggle,  with  the 
usual  official  cruelties  and  murders,  if  a  daring  leader  had  not 
seen  and  seized  the  occasion  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  of 
Italian  liberation. 
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From  the  close  of  the  war,  Garibaldi  had  chafed  in  unwilling 
repose,  successively  relinquishing,  in  deference  to  the  King's 
Government,  his  organisation  of  "  The  Armed  Nation,"  and  his 
scheme  for  occupying  with  a  volunteer  force  the  remaining 
possessions  of  the  Church.  The  surrender  of  his  native  district 
of  Nice  to  a  hated  foreigner  led  to  a  final  breach  with  the 
Minister  who  had  submitted  to  the  sacrifice,  and  resolving 
henceforth  to  act  for  himself,  though  never  for  his  own  personal 
advantage.  Garibaldi  sailed  from  Genoa  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  landed  unopposed  at  Marsala  in  sight  of  two  Neapolitan 
frigates.  His  force  consisted  of  a  few  hundreds  of  his  former 
followers  in  the  Lombard  campaign,  and  in  a  rapid  march  to 
the  northern  coast  he  increased  his  numbers  rather  than  his 
strength  by  the  accession  of  the  irregular  bands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Twenty-five  thousand  Neapolitan  troops  in  Palermo  and 
its  environs,  supported  by  a  squadron  in  command  of  the  sea, 
were  baffled  at  Monreale,  worsted  in  the  combat  of  Calatafimi, 
and  at  last  surprised  by  the  presence  of  the  popular  General  in 
the  city  itself.  After  a  faint  show  of  defence  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  place  under  a  capitulation  signed  on  board  the 
English  flagship,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  expedition  which 
had  been  denounced  as  piratical  had  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  regular  and  successful  campaign.  The  timidity  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Neapolitan  naval  ofl&cers  had  allowed  successive 
disembarkations,  which  swelled  the  invading  force  to  three  or 
four  thousand  effective  infantry,  with  a  few  field  pieces. 

The  reports  of  the  Liberator's  earlier  triumphs  produced 
universal  excitement  in  Northern  Italy.  The  roads  were 
crowded  with  volunteers,  the  regular  troops  threatened  desertion, 
and  the  Government  was  half  unwilling  and  wholly  powerless 
to  check  the  national  crusade.  After  the  surrender  of  Palermo 
the  emancipation  of  all  Sicily  was  confidently  anticipated.  Yet 
the  royal  troops  in  Messina  and  Syracuse  still  outnumbered  the 
invaders,  while  the  insurgent  bands,  although  their  presence 
was  annoying  to  the  enemy,  were  almost  useless  through  their 
deficiency  in  discipline  and  in  steadiness.  When  Garibaldi 
advanced  eastward,  the  Neapolitans,  after  making  a  last  stand 
at  Melazzo,  retired  into  the  citadel  of  Messina,  where  the  garrison 
has  since  remained  without  molestation.  The  rest  of  the  island 
passed  under  the  authority  of  the  liberating  General,  who 
assumed  the  title  and  functions  of  Dictator.     The  future  union 
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of  Sicily  to  the  Italian  kingdom  was  formally  proclaimed,  but 
the  partisans  of  immediate  annexation  were  summarily  and 
sternly  silenced.  The  Dictator  required  uncontrolled  power 
for  the  completion  of  an  enterprise  of  which  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  was  only  the  commencement ;  and,  although  he  may  at 
a  later  period  have  displayed  some  unsoundness  of  judgment, 
he  was  undoubtedly  right  in  retaining  the  conduct  of  an  under- 
taking on  which  the  Piedmontese  Government  could  never  have 
entered. 

The  King  of  Naples,  after  ordering  the  bombardment  of 
Palermo,  and  sanctioning  the  shameful  capitulation  of  his  troops, 
displayed  all  the  weakness,  the  precipitation,  and  the  inconsist- 
ency of  helpless  alarm.  He  granted  a  Constitution,  he  offered 
to  join  Piedmont  in  a  war  with  Austria,  he  appealed  to  England 
and  France  for  assistance,  and  the  only  measure  which  he 
neglected  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  overwhelming 
force  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  invader  as  soon  as  he 
passed  the  Straits.  A  timely  display  of  vigour  would  probably 
have  confirmed  the  fidelity  of  the  army  and  the  fleet,  and  it 
would  have  encouraged  the  population  of  the  Eoyalist  provinces 
to  resist  revolutionary  movements. 

In  the  meantime  Garibaldi  was  preparing  to  justify  the 
terror  which  had  paralysed  the  Court  of  Naples.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  he 
threw  his  force  in  small  detachments  across  the  Straits,  and 
advancing  by  rapid  marches,  unimpeded  by  a  single  combat,  he 
entered  the  capital  in  advance  of  his  army,  while  the  King,  with 
50,000  regular  troops,  retired  upon  Capua  and  Gaeta.  To  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  one  half  of  Italy  was  made  free  almost 
without  a  blow,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  sole  hero  of 
an  unparalleled  achievement  should  entertain  an  exaggerated 
belief  in  his  own  fortune  and  resources.  The  annexation  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  the  Italian  kingdom  was  again  postponed,  and, 
although  the  Neapolitan  army  still  outnumbered  the  invader's 
force.  Garibaldi  looked  confidently  to  the  liberation  of  Italy 
from  the  Austrians  in  the  north-east,  and  from  the  French  in 
the  centre.  He  demanded  of  the  King  the  dismissal  of  Cavour 
and  Farini,  and  he  announced  to  the  Sicilians  his  intention  of 
proclaiming  the  independence  of  Italy  from  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol.  There  seemed  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  single- 
minded  Liberator  would  become  the  involuntary  tool  of  the 
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faction  which  has  long  proved  itself  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the 
national  cause.  The  danger  was  averted  by  the  fortunate 
resistance  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  by  the  foresight  and  daring 
of  the  Sardinian  Government,  and,  above  all,  by  the  perfect 
loyalty  of  Garibaldi  himself. 

While  the  liberating  army  was  preparing  to  operate  against 
Capua,  Count  Cavour  and  General  Cialdini  arranged  a  private 
interview  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  happened  to  be 
making  a  progress  through  his  new  provinces.  On  their  return 
the  Government  at  once  summoned  the  Pope  to  dismiss  his 
foreign  levies,  and,  on  his  refusal,  Cialdini  and  Fanti  crossed  the 
frontier  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  with  overwhelming  forces. 
The  pretext  for  the  war  was  frivolous,  but  the  motives  for 
undertaking  it  were  so  cogent  that  all  the  Continental  Powers 
followed  the  example  of  France  by  passive  acquiescence,  while 
English  opinion  was  avowedly  favourable  to  the  enterprise. 
Garibaldi's  imprudence  enabled  his  rival  to  come  forward  not 
only  as  his  indispensable  auxiliary,  but  as  the  champion  of  order 
and  of  royalty. 

Although  France  went  through  the  form  of  recalling  her 
Ambassador,  and  Eussia  suspended  diplomatic  relations  with 
Turin,  it  was  evident  to  all  the  Courts  that  the  inevitable  change 
could  be  most  safely  accomplished  by  an  established  Government 
and  a  regular  army.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  likely  to  postpone 
hostilities  against  Austria  ;  it  was  certain  that  he  would  avoid 
all  collision  with  the  French  army  of  occupation ;  and,  above  all, 
his  triumphs  substituted  a  dynastic  and  constitutional  reform 
for  a  political  and  social  revolution.  In  a  few  days  Umbria  and 
the  Marches  were  overrun,  the  Papal  army  was  crushed  or  dis- 
persed, and  Lamorici^re  himself  capitulated  in  the  fortress  of 
Ancona.  The  Piedmontese  army  immediately  moved  forward 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  Garibaldi,  who  had, 
perhaps,  become  conscious  of  his  inability  to  take  Capua  and 
Gaeta  with  his  irregular  levies,  made  arrangements  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  with  the  usual  formality  of  universal  suffrage. 
Count  Cavour  had  previously  taken  the  wise  precaution  of 
excluding  all  negotiation  by  obtaining  from  the  Parliament  of 
Turin  authority  for  the  King  to  accept  the  allegiance  of  any 
Italian  province,  provided  its  adhesion  were  wholly  uncon- 
ditional.    By  their  choice  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King,  Naples 
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and  Sicily  adopted  the  principle  of  national  unity  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Piedmontese  Constitution.  Much  dissatisfaction 
was  occasioned  by  the  obvious  dissidence  between  the  King's 
Government  and  the  daring  patriot  who  had  doubled  the  extent 
of  the  monarchy  ;  yet  Garibaldi  consulted  his  personal  dignity 
by  retiring  to  Caprera,  and  his  irresponsible  position  would  have 
been,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  character  of  an  official 
administrator.  A  subject  who  assumes  the  right  of  deciding  on 
peace  and  war  has  no  place  in  the  service  of  a  regular  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  first  condition  of  freedom  that  individuals,  and 
even  heroes,  should  efface  themselves  in  the  presence  of  authority 
and  of  law. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Piedmontese,  Garibaldi  had  fought 
a  successful  action  on  the  Volturno.  After  a  second  engagement 
the  Bourbon  troops  retired  on  the  line  of  the  Garigliano,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Francis  II.  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of 
Gaeta,  where  his  position  was  strengthened  by  the  capricious 
interference  of  the  French  fleet  to  prevent  an  attack  by  sea. 
The  siege  has  been  also  prolonged  through  a  repugnance  to 
unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  terminated 
by  negotiation.  The  new  Government  is  said  to  be  popular  in 
Sicily,  but  the  chronic  anarchy  of  Naples  displays  itself  in  more 
troublesome  forms  of  discontent  and  insubordination.  The 
most  eventful  year  in  Italian  history  terminates  with  a  general 
feeling  that  the  astonishing  successes  which  have  been  achieved 
are  incomplete,  provisional,  and  uncertain.  The  expulsion  of 
Austria  from  Venice  depends  on  the  course  of  events  in  Hungary, 
and  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  is  still  indefinitely  prolonged. 
The  Pope  continues  to  curse  his  enemies  and  to  protest  against 
the  seizure  of  his  dominions,  and  the  obstinate  confidence  of  a 
dull  fanaticism  probably  coincides  with  the  policy  which  the 
most  sagacious  adviser  would  recommend.  In  an  era  of  un- 
expected revolutions  it  may  be  prudent  to  await  a  possible 
reaction,  and  perhaps,  if  the  hope  is  disappointed,  a  more 
manageable  successor  may  be  able  to  make  terms  with  the 
Government  of  Italy  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  pontiff 
as  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  movement  in  Italy  is  closely  connected  with  the  equally 
critical  and  far  less  hopeful  condition  of  Austria.  The  war  of 
1859  and  the  loss  of  Lombardy  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  just 
discontent  of  Hungary,  and,  after  years  of  obstinate  resistance, 
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the  Emperor  was  at  last  compelled  to  reconsider  the  entire  system 
of  his  perverse  and  disastrous  reign.  The  grossest  corruption 
was  disclosed  among  the  agents  whom  he  had  chiefly  trusted  ; 
a  high  ofl&cer  in  the  army  and  a  minister  of  finance  himself 
successively  escaped  prosecution  by  suicide,  and  universal  distrust 
attached  to  all  departments  of  the  State.  The  convocation  of 
the  Reichsrath,  or  Consultative  Council  of  the  Empire,  was  a  pru- 
dent measure,  though  it  may  prove  to  have  been  adopted  too  late. 
The  publicity  and  freedom  of  the  debates  give  the  Government 
the  opportunity  of  learning  many  wholesome  and  unpalatable 
truths,  and  the  most  obnoxious  members  of  the  Ministry  have 
been  forced  to  withdraw  under  the  pressure  of  general  opinion. 
As  soon  as  the  Council  had  closed  its  session  the  Emperor 
promulgated  a  general  Constitution  for  the  Empire,  together 
with  a  series  of  separate  charters  for  the  different  provinces. 
The  system  was  well  constructed  and  plausible,  but  it  has  already 
proved  abortive  through  its  fundamental  incompatibility  with 
the  claims  of  Hungary.  The  kingdom  which  forms  the  most 
important  unit  in  the  aggregate  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
steadily  refuses  to  sacrifice  its  separate  existence,  or  to  recognise 
the  arbitrary  suspension  of  its  old  Constitution. 

Accordingly,  the  Hungarians  demand  the  restoration  of  their 
rights  as  they  existed  in  1848,  and  they  insist  on  the  reunion  of 
the  Slavonic  dependencies  which  have  since  been  detached  from 
the  kingdom.  The  imbecile  Concordat  has  had  the  effect  of 
uniting  Catholics  with  Protestants,  and  the  Diet,  when  it  meets, 
will  be  unanimous  in  its  assertion  of  the  national  franchises,  and 
only  divided  oh  the  question  of  maintaining  a  dynastic  union 
with  Austria.  The  result  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  progress  of 
events  in  Italy,  for  the  impending  war  in  Venetia  would  at  once 
be  followed  up  by  a  rising  in  Hungary,  and  probably  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Hungarian  portion  of  the  army.  By  consenting  to 
the  sale  of  his  Italian  possessions,  and  by  a  simultaneous 
acquiescence  in  the  constitutional  limitations  of  the  kingly 
power  in  Hungary,  Francis  Joseph  might,  perhaps,  still  avert 
the  final  disruption  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Little  aid  in  the 
coercion  of  his  subjects  can  be  expected  from  Russia  while  the 
Emperor  Alexander  is  embarrassed  by  the  revived  disaffection  of 
Poland,  and  by  the  progress  of  revolutionary  schemes  in  all  the 
regions  which  border  on  the  Lower  Danube. 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  and  of  the  Prince 
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Eegent  of  Prussia  at  Warsaw  proved  the  impossibility  of  reviving 
the  defunct  Holy  Alliance.  The  only  common  interest  of  the 
three  Sovereigns  consisted  in  their  well-founded  jealousy  of 
French  ambition,  but  the  attempt  to  form  a  defensive  league 
betrayed  the  wide  divergence  of  their  political  tendencies.  In 
Germany,  Prussia,  notwithstanding  her  vacillations  and  incon- 
sistencies, still  represents  the  national  unity,  in  opposition  to  the 
Austrian  Protectorate  of  the  Princes.  The  Prince  Eegent,  both 
in  his  domestic  administration  and  in  his  German  policy,  has 
fallen  short  of  patriotic  anticipations  ;  but  no  Prussian  sovereign 
can  afford  to  renounce  the  hopes  which  have  been  connected 
with  his  house  since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In 
steadily  rejecting  all  proposals  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
national  territory  the  Regent  performs  an  obvious  duty  with 
ability  and  firmness. 

After  the  annexation  of  Savoy  the  Parisian  press  teemed  with 
suggestions  for  the  extension  of  a  similar  process  to  the  provinces 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Prussia  was  exhorted  to  follow 
the  example  of  Sardinia  by  annexing  the  petty  States  in  her 
vicinity,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  assent  of  France  might 
be  as  easily  purchased  in  Germany  as  in  Italy.  A  proof  of  the 
official  origin  of  these  projects  has  since  been  furnished  by  a 
speech  of  M.  de  Persigny,  who  informed  the  Council-General  of 
his  department  that  France  desired  the  aggrandisement  of 
Prussia,  subject  to  the  condition  of  a  suitable  equivalent  for 
herself.  The  Prince  Regent  intimated  so  little  satisfaction  with 
the  overtures  of  his  formidable  neighbour  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  the  early  summer,  proposed  a  persofial  interview  at 
Baden.  There  was  humour  as  well  as  prudence  in  the  reception 
which  awaited  the  Imperial  guest.  Ten  German  Princes  were 
assembled  around  the  Regent,  as  witnesses  of  any  transaction 
in  which  they  might  be  concerned ;  and  it  became  clear  that 
the  resumption  of  the  Rhenish  frontier  must  be  effected,  if  at  all, 
by  war,  by  universal  suffrage,  or  by  some  other  violent  method, 
and  not,  as  in  the  corresponding  Alpine  precedent,  by  diplomatic 
cession. 

About  the  same  time  King  Leopold  had  occasion  to  acknow- 
ledge in  Belgium  an  enthusiastic  popular  demonstration  in  favour 
of  the  independence  which  has  lasted  for  thirty  prosperous  years. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  French  agents  were  intriguing  in 
favour  of  annexation,  and  the  answer  which  has  been  returned 
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to  their  invitations  will  be  conclusive  for  the  present.  Even  in 
Spain  an  abortive  conspiracy  was  attributed  to  the  same  dis- 
quieting influence  which  was  diffusing  uneasiness  over  all  parts 
of  Europe.  The  plot  itself  may  probably  have  been  of  indi- 
genous growth,  but  the  Moorish  War,  with  which  it  was  im- 
mediately connected,  was  undertaken  under  French  inspiration. 
The  campaign  in  Africa,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1860  had 
recently  commenced,  continued  during  the  winter  without 
leading  either  to  reverses  or  to  glory.  The  Moors  displayed  an 
entire  absence  of  military  qualities,  and  the  Spaniards,  though 
successful  in  numerous  obscure  skirmishes,  occupied  three 
months  in  the  march  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuan.  At  the  moment 
when  peace  was  concluded  General  Ortega  suddenly  landed  from 
the  Balearic  Isles  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  Charles  VI.  as 
King.  The  neighbouring  regiments  refused  to  join  in  the 
revolt,  the  rebel  chief  was  executed,  and  the  Pretender  and  his 
brother,  having  been  captured,  signed,  with  the  characteristic 
cowardice  of  their  race,  an  abdication,  which  they  afterwards, 
with  hereditary  perfidy,  retracted.  There  is  some  reason  to 
hope  that  their  baseness,  coinciding  with  the  deposition  of  their 
cousin  of  Naples,  may  henceforth  eliminate  from  history  the 
male  line  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons. 

In  domestic  as  well  as  in  foreign  affairs  the  policy  of  France 
has  been  uncertain  and  fitful.  By  ostensible  diplomacy  and  by 
private  communications,  by  pamphlets  and  by  despatches,  and 
by  military  and  naval  movements,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
alternately  stimulated  and  restrained  the  enterprise  of  Italian 
freedom.  The  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  renewal  of  the  old  Imperial  system,  while  the 
smaller  neighbouring  States  have  been  more  seriously  disturbed 
by  fear  for  their  own  independence.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
originating  in  a  wise  regard  for  the  commerce  and  prosperity 
of  France,  might,  perhaps,  have  accomplished  the  incidental 
purpose  of  conciliating  English  feeling,  if  the  conclusion  of  the 
arrangement  had  not  been  immediately  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  Savoy  and  Nice. 

A  still  graver  cause  of  uneasiness  was  furnished  by  the 
expedition  to  Syria,  coinciding  with  many  suspicious  rumours 
of  approaching  complications  in  the  East.  The  chronic  and 
obscure  feuds  of  the  tribes  in  the  Lebanon  had  suddenly  ex- 
ploded in  a  furious  attack  of  the  Druses  on  their  Maronite 
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neighbours,  who  seem,  under  the  instigation  of  their  clergy  and 
of  foreign  agents,  to  have  given  the  first  provocation.  The 
Turkish  authorities  connived  at  the  massacres  which  ensued, 
and  at  Damascus  they  allowed  a  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty 
rabble  to  pillage  and  murder  the  Christian  inhabitants  without 
either  opposition  or  remonstrance.  Their  criminal  remissness 
has  since  been  punished  by  Fuad  Pasha,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Sultan,  with  exemplary  severity  ;  but  a  French  army  still 
holds  the  chief  military  posts  in  Syria,  and  the  period  of  occu- 
pation, which  was  originally  limited  to  six  months,  has  recently 
been  extended.  Soon  after  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  a  public  letter  to  Count  Persigny, 
endeavoured  to  reassure  English  anxieties  by  professions  of 
an  unambitious  policy  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  represented  the  opinion  of  the  country  by  the  coldly  courteous 
reception  of  the  Imperial  overture.  Pacific  professions,  how- 
ever sincere,  become  unsatisfactory  when  they  are  too  frequently 
required.  One  French  army  in  Kome  and  another  in  the 
Levant,  although  their  employment  may  admit  of  explanation, 
will  produce  a  recurring  necessity  for  candid  and  plausible 
excuses.  Confidence  would  be  more  effectually  revived  at  home 
and  abroad  by  perseverance  in  the  comparatively  liberal  system 
which  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  France.  If  the  great 
bodies  of  the  State  are  really  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
direction  of  public  policy,  there  will  be  less  risk  of  the  surprises 
which  have  for  some  years  from  time  to  time  disarranged  all 
political  calculations. 

The  measures  of  the  French  Government,  arising  in  an 
individual  will,  have  necessarily  been  characterised  by  uncer- 
tainty, if  not  by  caprice.  The  Austrian  War  and  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  were  equally  unforeseen,  and  to  English  under- 
standings even  the  abolition  of  passports  is  confusing  as  well  as 
agreeable.  No  reform  can  be  more  welcome  to  a  nation  which 
detests  ofl&cial  interference  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  functions  of  a  Legislative  body  in  a  country  where  so 
sweeping  a  change  can  be  effected  at  the  will  of  the  Executive. 
Constitutional  rights  and  voluntary  concessions  by  the  Crown 
have  little  in  common  ;  yet  it  is  not  for  Englishmen  to  object 
to  a  beneficial  measure,  especially  as  the  improvement  is  directly 
complimentary  to  themselves.  The  feeling  which  exists  be- 
tween  the  two    countries    is,    on   the  whole,   not  unfriendly, 
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although  the  need  of  vigilance  on  this  side  the  Channel  is 
incessantly  renewed  by  constant  additions  to  the  French  arma- 
ments on  land  and  on  sea. 

The  tendency  to  irritation  and  alarm  has  been  visibly 
diminished  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Volunteer 
organisation.  The  defensive  force  of  the  country  has  within  a 
year  and  a  half  been  increased  by  150,000  men,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  are  already  competent  to  take  their  place  in  a  line 
of  battle.  Some  of  the  regiments  have  obtained  extraordinary 
efficiency  both  in  drill  and  in  manoeuvres,  and  the  possibility 
of  equipping  a  far  larger  force  to  resist  an  invasion  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  The  reviews  by  the  Queen  of  large 
Volunteer  bodies  in  Hyde  Park  and  at  Edinburgh  have  been 
followed  by  provincial  inspections  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  innumerable  competitions  for  prizes  in  shooting.  As 
the  fortifications  which  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament  are  in 
active  progress,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a  cessation  of  the 
panics  which  have  hitherto  ensued  as  often  as  there  was  a 
prospect  of  war  in  Europe.  The  Volunteer  movement  would 
have  been  less  practicable  in  a  time  of  distress  or  of  political 
discontent.  In  the  present  year  all  the  principal  departments 
of  industry  have  been  prosperous,  and  even  agriculture  has 
suffered  less  than  was  feared  from  seasons  of  extraordinary 
inclemency. 

The  active  interest  which  attended  the  financial  discussions 
in  Parliament  subsided  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the 
autumn  has  passed  without  any  attempt  to  excite  popular 
agitation.  It  was  found  hopelessly  impossible  to  create  an 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  Peers  and  the  Paper  Duty, 
and  in  two  or  three  recent  speeches  Mr.  Bright  has  been  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  the  standard  grievance  of  a  restricted 
Parliamentary  franchise.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  acutest 
Reformer  to  discover  any  symptom  of  general  desire  for  the 
reduction  of  English  institutions  to  the  uninviting  level  of  the 
suffrage  whioh  supports  despotism  in  France  and  democracy  in 
America. 

The  manufacturers  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  the 
alterations  effected  in  the  French  Tariff  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Cobden,  who  has  displayed 
much  assiduity  and  intelligence  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
details,  not  unnaturally  receives  the  credit  for  a  liberality  on 
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the  part  of  the  French  Government,  which  really  proves  that 
his  intervention  was  almost  superfluous.  Finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  Protectionists,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
determined  to  augment  by  the  same  measure  both  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  his  subjects  and  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  The  pliable  zeal  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making  a  double  profit  by  con- 
verting into  a  bargain  the  change  which  he  would  for  his  own 
sake  have  otherwise  offered  as  a  boon.  Having  thus  consulted 
the  interests  of  French  producers,  he  was  the  better  able  to 
insist  on  benefiting  the  consumers  and  the  Custom-house.  The 
duties  on  English  goods  have  accordingly  been  assessed  at 
remunerative  rates,  and  not  on  a  prohibitive  scale,  which 
would  have  neutralised  the  Treaty.  Mr.  Cobden's  services 
have  been  useful  in  collecting  and  transmitting  information, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  difficult  choice  between  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties.  When  the  rate  falls  short  of  the  stipu- 
lated maximum^  it  is  evident  that  the  reduction  is  independent 
of  the  Treaty,  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  French 
concessions  have  been  made  in  deference  to  Mr.  Cobden's 
authority,  or  to  his  persuasive  eloquence.  The  disapproval  of 
the  Treaty  which  was  entertained  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  Cabinet  was  founded  on  financial  reasons,  utterly  apart 
from  the  commercial  operation  of  the  Tariff.  The  sanguine  ex- 
pectations which  are  founded  on  the  liberal  policy  of  France  had 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  paramount  obligation  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  his  budget. 

In  the  absence  of  political  excitement,  general  interest  was 
felt  in  the  successful  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  North 
America.  The  loyalty  which  is  founded  at  home  on  custom 
and  on  conviction  seems  to  be  idealised  into  a  stronger  personal 
feeling  in  the  remote  possessions  of  the  Crown.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  received  the  Prince  with  a  welcome  but 
slightly  interrupted  by  the  obstinate  perversity  of  the  Orange- 
men in  Upper  Canada.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  steady 
refusal  to  sanction  party  demonstrations,  conveyed  a  valuable 
lesson  both  to  the  obtrusive  faction  and  to  their  local  opponents. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  Royalty,  standing  apart  from  internal 
dissensions,  to  represent  the  impartial  unity  of  the  State,  and 
the  corresponding  defect  is  constantly  observed  in  Republics 
when   the   chief   of  the   Executive  is  leader   of  a  dominant 
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majority.  The  general  demeanour  of  the  colonists  to  their 
young  and  brilliant  guest  was  marked  by  perfect  good  taste  as 
well  as  by  genuine  cordiality,  and  Englishmen  might  reflect 
with  satisfaction  that  in  the  wide  expanse  of  British  America 
no  sound  of  applause  was  either  suggested  by  servile  hopes  and 
fears  or  prompted  by  official  interference.  Freemen  alone  have 
it  in  their  power  to  ofi'er  hospitality  to  princes,  because  they 
can  withhold  it  at  their  pleasure.  If  the  name  of  the  Queen 
had  not  deserved  and  commanded  universal  respect,  not  a  town 
in  Canada  would  have  troubled  itself  with  an  affectation  of 
goodwill  to  her  representative  and  heir. 

The  ovation  which  was  awarded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  was  still  more  satisfactory  and 
remarkable.  The  imaginative  or  even  fanciful  feeling  which 
causes  Americans  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  Royal  Family  of 
England  is  not  the  less  strong  because  it  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  political  relations.  A  Republican  who  has  never  conceived 
the  possibility  of  living  under  a  monarchy  feels  himself  at 
liberty  to  admire  without  scruple  the  highest  impersonation  of 
fortune  and  of  historic  greatness  which  belongs  to  his  blood  and 
language.  The  great  qualities  which  have  left  the  present 
reign  unstained  by  even  a  personal  error  have  confirmed  the 
disposition  of  Americans,  and  especially  of  American  women,  to 
recognise  in  the  Queen  of  England  the  social  chief  of  their  race. 
The  youth  of  the  Prince,  the  grace  of  his  manners,  and  the 
uniform  good  judgment  which  he  displayed,  were  well  calculated 
to  sustain  the  enthusiasm  which  was  excited  by  his  name  and 
parentage.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  thinking  Americans 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  soothe  the  asperities  which  have  too 
often  arisen  between  the  great  Republic  and  the  mother  country. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Englishmen  heartily  to  accept  and  to  reciprocate 
an  opportune  and  generous  overture.  The  interchange  of  good 
wishes  may  commence  with  a  cordial  desire  for  a  peaceable  and 
prosperous  solution  of  the  serious  political  difficulties  which  now 
menace  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

The  consequences  which  have  immediately  followed  the 
election  of  a  Republican  president  have  probably  taken  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North  by  surprise.  Loud  threats  of 
secession  had  been  so  habitually  used  that  they  were  generally 
classed  among  the  exaggerations  of  American  party  warfare. 
There  was  undoubtedly  some  affectation  both  in  the  sinister 
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forebodings  of  the  Democrats  and  in  the  obstinate  incredulity  of 
the  Kepublicans  ;  but  it  was  only  in  South  Carolina  and  in  one 
or  two  adjacent  states  that  the  disruption  of  the  Union  was 
seriously  contemplated.  The  authors  of  the  movement  probably 
formed  a  small  minority  even  in  Charleston  itself,  but  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  pro-slavery  orators  had 
committed  themselves  too  far  to  recede.  South  Carolina  has 
practically  thrown  off  the  Federal  authority,  and  the  remaining 
Cotton  States  seem  about  to  adopt  a  similar  course.  The  older 
slaveholding  communities  are  agitated  by  conflicting  uncer- 
tainties, wishing  at  the  same  time  to  cling  to  the  Union  and  to 
extort  impossible  concessions  from  the  Northern  States.  The 
Eepublicans  are  evidently  perplexed  by  their  triumph,  and  their 
Democratic  opponents  see  in  the  unexpected  fulfilment  of  their 
own  predictions  the  imminent  ruin  of  their  party,  through  the 
secession  of  their  slave-holding  allies. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  itself  only  an  imaginary  or 
symbolic  grievance.  The  President  has  no  initiative  in  Federal 
legislation,  nor  is  it  in  his  power  to  interfere  with  local  rights 
of  property.  The  ostensible  points  in  dispute  are  the  right  of 
possessing  slaves  in  the  Territories,  and  the  unconstitutional 
acts  by  which  some  free  states  have  rendered  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  inoperative.  Both  questions  lie  within  the  competence  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  uniformly  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  accordance  with  the  pretensions  of  the  slave-owners. 
The  President  has  no  means  of  influencing  the  decision,  except 
by  the  nomination  of  partisan  judges  to  vacancies  which  may 
occur  on  the  Federal  Bench,  but  the  Southern  States  resent  the 
discovery  that  a  majority  of  the  entire  population  is  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  Slavery.  A  reconciliation  seems  hopeless  if  the 
Union  is  only  to  be  preserved  on  the  conditions  suggested  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  Presidential  Message.  The  New  England 
States  might,  perhaps,  repeal  the  laws  which  they  have  passed 
in  defiance  of  the  Constitution ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that 
the  Kepublicans  will  turn  their  victory  into  a  defeat  by  acknow- 
ledging the  abstract  right  of  property  in  slaves,  or  by  legislating 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  favour 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  prospect  of  the  maintenance 
or  restoration  of  the  Union  must  be  derived  from  more  general 
considerations,  which  have  hitherto  been  obscured  by  party 
passions. 
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The  States  which  meditate  secession  have  as  yet  by  no  means 
realised  the  establishment  of  an  inland  frontier  with  strangers, 
and  perhaps  enemies,  on  the  other  side.  The  evils  of  which 
they  complain  can  only  be  aggravated  by  the  abdication  of  the 
hold  over  their  confederates  which  they  derive  from  the 
Constitution  and  from  their  alliance  with  the  Democrats  of  the 
North.  Separation  will  convert  every  free  state  into  a  safe 
asylum  for  fugitive  slaves,  and,  if  a  partition  of  the  Territories  is 
effected,  the  Southern  Confederacy  will  only  obtain  the  portion 
which  must,  from  situation  and  climate,  necessarily  have  fallen 
to  its  share.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  right  in  thinking,  if  not  in 
saying,  that  it  is  impossible  to  coerce  a  seceding  state,  because 
American  institutions  involve  no  provision  for  the  government 
of  a  conquered  province.  The  pride  of  belonging  to  a  great 
nation,  the  habit  of  union,  and  the  convenience  of  unrestricted 
intercourse,  will  probably  induce  the  Slave  States  to  devise  some 
attainable  compromise,  if  only  time  is  given  for  negotiation  and 
reflection.  The  feelings,  and  perhaps  the  interest  of  England, 
are  on  the  side  of  continued  union.  The  free  commerce  which 
might  be  opened  at  Charleston  or  New  Orleans  would  fail  to 
produce  cordial  relations  with  a  Confederacy  which  would  be 
pledged  to  promote  the  indefinite  extension  of  Slavery,  even  if  it 
were  not  tempted  to  revive  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  close  of  the  year  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the 
successful  termination  of  the  China  War,  which  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  breach  of  Lord  Elgin's  former  Treaty 
in  the  autumn  of  1859.  The  expedition  was  for  the  most  part 
organised  in  India,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  some  of 
his  principal  officers  had  attained  distinction  by  their  services  in 
the  campaigns  occasioned  by  the  Mutiny.  By  the  middle  of  the 
summer  the  force  was  assembled  in  an  admirable  state  of 
efficiency  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  operations.  The 
excusable  backwardness  of  the  French  preparations  delayed  the 
commencement  of  the  war  till  the  autumn,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  combats  and  negotiations  which  ensued  were  completed 
before  the  winter.  The  capture  of  the  Taku  Forts  was  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  first  practical  proof  that  the  Armstrong  guns 
were  as  eff'ective  in  actual  service  as  on  the  practising-ground. 
The  Tartar  troops  of  the  enemy  displayed  military  qualities  of  a 
high  order,  but  the  enormous  superiority  of  European  weapons 
rendered  every  contest  hopelessly  imequal. 
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From  the  first  arrival  of  the  expedition  the  Chinese  agents 
put  in  practice  all  the  resources  of  their  indigenous  system  of 
diplomacy,  but  the  net  of  the  retreating  Oriental  combatant  has 
ceased  to  be  a  match  for  the  sword-thrust  of  the  English 
gladiator.  As  often  as  a  new  evasion  was  exposed  the  allied 
forces  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  any  hesitation  which  Lord 
Elgin  might  have  felt  was  dissipated  by  the  capture  of  a  body 
of  officers  and  civilians  who  were  engaged  on  a  peaceful  mission. 
The  capture  of  the  gates  of  Pekin,  though,  unhappily,  ineffectual 
in  saving  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  at  once  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  which  had  formed  the  sole  object  of  the  expedition. 
By  the  flight  of  the  Emperor,  by  the  violation  of  the  immunity 
of  the  capital,  and  by  the  exposure  of  the  vulnerable  points  of 
the  Monarchy,  the  Chinese  have  purchased  the  third  Sibylline 
book  in  time  to  avert  total  destruction.  If  the  conditions  of 
peace  are  observed  with  even  tolerable  good  faith,  all  reasonable 
Englishmen  will  rejoice  to  dispense  for  the  future  with  a  series 
of  costly,  unsatisfactory,  and  inglorious  wars. 

The  obituary  of  1860,  happily,  contains  few  well-known 
names.  The  statesmen  of  the  Regency,  and  the  lawyers  who 
commenced  their  career  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  still  display 
undiminished  vigour  in  the  midst  of  a  second  or  third  generation. 
The  House  of  Commons  misses  scarcely  any  familiar  presence, 
except  that  of  the  obstinate  old  sailor,  who  incessantly  denounced 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Admiralty  and  urged  the  increase  of  the 
Navy.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  a  small  share  of  the  intellectual 
power  of  his  race,  possessed  the  courage,  the  energy,  and  the 
self-esteem  of  his  still  more  celebrated  kinsmen.  His  election, 
in  his  old  age,  by  a  metropolitan  constituency,  proved  that  the 
traditional  British  tar  is  still  the  most  popular  character  with 
the  multitude,  especially  when  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
treated  with  injustice. 

A  seaman  of  greater  fame,  and  of  far  higher  genius,  died 
about  the  same  time  in  the  fulness  of  years.  With  a  practicable 
disposition,  with  prudence,  and,  above  all,  with  good  fortune, 
Lord  Dundonald  might  probably  have  rivalled  the  fame  of 
Nelson,  by  directing  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  power  the 
vast  naval  force  which  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war  floated 
idly  on  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  cloud  of  doubt  which  rested 
on  a  portion  of  his  career  was  thought  to  have  been  cleared  away  by 
time,  and  by  the  natural  diffusion  of  his  fame.    It  is  unfortunate 
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that  the  heroism  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  his  country  was  wasted  on  the  obscure  struggles  of 
Greeks  and  of  mongrel  American  Spaniards. 

Two  statesmen  have  recently  passed  away,  leaving  a  general 
feeling  of  regret  and  esteem.  Lord  Dalhousie  died  in  middle 
life,  having  already  passed  through  a  great  career,  with  a  repu- 
tation for  ability  scarcely  equalled  among  his  contemporaries  in 
public  life.  Lord  Aberdeen's  employment  in  affairs  extended, 
from  the  end  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  to  the  first  season  of  the 
Crimean  campaign,  and  in  youth,  as  in  advanced  years,  he  was 
dispassionate,  upright,  and  excessive  only  in  his  uniform  anxiety 
for  the  avoidance  of  war.  No  modern  English  Minister,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  commanded  in  an 
equal  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  foreign  Courts. 
Modern  complications  of  public  right  involving  the  overthrow  of 
established  dynasties  found  Lord  Aberdeen  at  an  age  inapt  to 
learn,  and  he  probably  regarded  the  consequent  revolutions  with 
disapproval  rather  than  with  hope.  His  retirement  from  public 
business  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  opposing  courses  of 
action  which  must  have  conflicted  with  his  habitual  leanings. 
His  sagacity,  however,  was  proved  by  his  well-known  declaration 
that,  notwithstanding  the  superficial  difi"erences  of  parties, 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  is  really  always  the  same. 

The  nation  is  at  present  almost  unanimous  in  its  views  of 
the  critical  position  of  European  afi'airs.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  serious  cause  of  internal  or  domestic  dissen- 
sion, but,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  future,  it  is  sufficient  to  record 
the  completion  of  a  not  unsatisfactory  year. 


1861 


The  year  1861  had,  till  near  its  close,  passed  over  England  in 
uneventful  domestic  tranquillity,  and  the  wars  and  revolutions 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  sus- 
pended or  postponed  during  its  course  ;  yet  no  portion  of  a 
period  unprecedentedly  fertile  of  political  surprises  will  be  more 
conspicuous  in  history.  The  French  war  with  Austria,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  North  Italian  Kingdom  in  1859,  were 
followed  in  the  ensuing  year  by  Garibaldi's  romantic  enterprise 
and  by  the  unexpected  annexation  of  Naples.  Common  anti- 
cipation pointed  to  an  attack  on  Venetia  in  the  ensuing  spring 
as  soon  as  Gaeta  should  have  fallen  ;  but  Italy  was  not  fully 
armed,  and  the  Hungarians  had  not  yet  worked  out  by  con- 
stitutional process  the  demonstration  that  compromise  with 
Austria  was  impossible.  During  the  interval  general  attention 
was  suddenly  diverted  from  Eastern  Europe  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  opposite  direction.  While  the  renewed  cohesion  of  the 
various  Italian  provinces  seemed  to  be  establishing  the  modern 
doctrine  of  national  unity,  the  great  American  Federation,  in 
spite  of  identity  of  race,  of  language,  and  of  laws,  finally  burst 
asunder.  The  circumstances  of  the  disruption  were  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  actual  separation  of  the  South  from  the  Union, 
and  the  progress  of  the  strange  Civil  War,  which  represents  the 
angry  disappointment  of  the  North,  has  ever  since  been  watched 
by  Englishmen  with  absorbing  and  almost  exclusive  curiosity. 

The  absence  of  excitement  at  home  has  left  politicians  at 
leisure  to  indulge  in  the  tempting  pastime  of  looking  from  a 
safe  shore  on  the  troubled  waters  without.  The  Parliamentary 
session  passed  without  a  Ministerial  crisis,  without  a  serious 
Reform  Bill,  and  almost  without  a  party  division.     Lord  John 
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Russell,  before  his  withdrawal  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
quietly  repudiated  further  trifling  with  a  spurious  agitation,  and 
two  or  three  amateur  projectors  were  seasonably  reminded,  by 
fthe  summary  rejection  of  their  schemes,  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  were  disinclined  to  tamper  with  the  representative 
system  at  a  time  when  inexpedient  changes  had  proved  themselves 
also  unpopular.  The  working  classes  of  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  have  lately  been  induced  to  enter  once  more 
into  an  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  ;  but  although 
a  well-considered  measure  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  operatives  would  be  entitled  to  favourable  considera- 
ation,  the  deliberate  opinion  of  England  revolts  more  and  more 
against  the  political  supremacy  of  the  multitude.  The  con- 
troversy is  for  the  present  all  on  one  side,  and  events  supersede 
the  necessity  of  argument  against  the  pretensions  of  democracy. 
Universal  suffrage  is  found  as  incapable  in  America  as  in  France 
of  vindicating  constitutional  rights  or  maintaining  legal  safe- 
guards against  executive  encroachment.  In  Australia  a  wide 
franchise,  protected  by  the  ballot,  ends  in  protective  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  class,  in  the  rapid  degradation 
of  the  provincial  representation,  and  in  wanton  and  incessant 
changes  of  Ministry.  The  House  of  Commons  was  supported  by 
universal  opinion  in  its  rejection  of  constitutional  changes,  and, 
in  the  unaccustomed  absence  of  a  Reform  Bill,  its  tranquillity 
was  seldom  disturbed  by  startling  proposals  or  by  political 
contests. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  the  previous  year  exhausted  his  peculiar 
faculty  of  devising  obnoxious  reasons  for  questionable  measures. 
In  the  Budget  of  the  present  year,  although  he  again  proposed 
the  repeal  of  taxes,  he  had  no  longer  a  deficit  to  deal  with, 
and  he  abstained  from  announcements  that  new  imposts  were 
intended  to  punish  the  rich,  or  repealed  duties  exclusively  to 
benefit  the  poor.  The  financial  scheme,  fortunately,  approxi- 
mated to  commonplace  and  common  sense,  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
when  he  hoped,  by  the  help  of  an  Irish  job,  to  snap  a  majority, 
found  himself  compelled  to  defend  the  paradox  that,  although 
the  war  Tea  Duty  could  be  spared,  the  smaller  product  of  the 
Tax  on  Paper  was  necessary  to  a  financial  equilibrium.  Parlia- 
ment once  more  represented  the  wish  of  the  country,  not  in 
balancing  paper  against  tea,  but  in  preferring  Lord  Palmerston  to 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 
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In  no  former  session  has  a  well-considered  choice  of  mei 
more  entirely  superseded  any  comparison  of  measures.  Th 
Bankruptcy  Bill  lay  beyond  the  region  of  party,  and  in  the  cob 
flict  which  arose  between  the  two  Houses  on  its  provisions  th 
Government  had  little  reason  for  triumph.  No  other  Ministeria 
Bill  of  the  year  is  readily  to  be  remembered,  and  yet,  while  th 
professed  opposition  includes  nearly  half  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Government  seems  as  firmly  seated  as  ever.  Lord  Palmei 
ston,  in  truth,  represents  the  precise  state  of  the  national  min 
in  opposing  unnecessary  changes  without  setting  up  resistanc 
as  a  principle,  and  in  countenancing  all  foreign  approximation 
to  the  political  theories  and  system  of  England.  It  is  a  mine 
merit  that  in  all  party  skirmishes  he  opposes  consummate  tact  t 
his  opponent's  versatile  ingenuity. 

The  history  of  the  year  must  be  looked  for  abroad,  and  eve 
France,  in  the  height  of  power  and  of  apparent  prosperity,  ha 
been  more  exposed  to  political  changes  than  England.  Th 
Senate  and  the  Legislative  body,  meeting  on  the  same  day  wit 
the  English  Parliament,  were  invited,  for  the  first  time  sine 
their  institution,  to  discuss  on  the  occasion  of  the  Address  th 
general  policy  of  the  Government.  The  decree  of  the  previoi; 
November,  which  permitted  a  partial  freedom  of  debate,  w£ 
probably  intended  as  a  constitutional  experiment,  while  it  W£ 
more  immediately  suggested  by  a  desire  to  conciliate  genera 
support  for  the  Imperial  policy  in  Eome  and  in  Italy.  Th 
discussions  in  both  Chambers  offered  unexpected  encouragemei 
to  the  party  of  sacerdotal  reaction,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  mear 
surprising  that  the  nominees  of  prefects  are  not  in  general  ardei 
champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

After  consulting  the  great  bodies  of  the  State  the  Emperc 
Napoleon  apparently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  temporii 
ing  policy  in  Italy  represented  not  inaccurately  the  indifferen( 
or  conflicting  wishes  of  his  subjects.  A  few  weeks  after  ware 
the  French  squadron  was  withdrawn  from  Gaeta,  and  at  a  lat( 
period  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  officially  recognised.  On  tl 
other  hand,  a  final  rupture  with  the  Pope  has  been  avoidec 
and  the  French  garrison  at  Eome  has  indirectly  assisted  tl 
expeditions  of  the  half-robber,  half-royalist  bands  which  ha-s 
kept  the  Neapolitan  provinces  in  a  state  of  constant  disturbanci 
With  the  docility  in  domestic  affairs  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  tl 
Legislative  body  the  Emperor  had  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfiec 
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nevertheless,  tlie  growing  financial  pressure  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  volunteer  a  new  concession.  The  splendour  and 
popularity  of  the  present  dynasty  have  been  purchased  by  a 
lavish  outlay  of  capital.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Constitutional 
monarchy  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  revenue  by  about 
two  hundred  millions  sterling.  The  accumulated  deficit,  consist- 
ing of  undischarged  liabilities,  of  anticipated  receipts,  and  of 
floating  debt,  must  be  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  forty  millions. 
The  burden  is  thus  far  not  too  heavy  for  the  resources  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  secure  a  fiscal  equilibrium 
for  the  future. 

The  Emperor  has  prudently  given  a  skilled  financier  control 
over  the  expenses  of  all  public  departments,  and  he  undertakes 
to  allow  the  Legislative  body  additional  powers  of  regulating  the 
Budget,  The  derangement  of  the  finances  proceeds  not  from 
any  formal  irregularity,  but  from  the  extravagant  naval  and 
military  establishments,  and  from  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the 
Government  to  increase  taxation  in  proportion  to  expenditure. 
The  Legislative  body  may,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to  retrench,  and 
it  will  certainly  not  be  willing  to  impose  additional  taxes.  It 
is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe  that  modern  despotism  in  its 
difficulties  always  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  constitutional 
professions. 

The  progress  of  Italian  unity  has  been  steadily  continued. 
Early  in  March,  on  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  Gaeta 
capitulated  to  the  Italian  troops,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
citadel  of  Messina  surrendered  without  resistance.  As  soon  as 
the  Bourbon  flag  had  disappeared  from  the  Two  Sicilies  the  first 
national  Parliament,  assembling  at  Turin,  proclaimed  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  Italy.  The  title  was  at  once  acknowledged 
by  England,  and  at  a  later  period  by  France  and  by  several  Powers 
of  the  second  rank.  The  new  kingdom  is  rapidly  consolidating 
itself  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Government  is  established  in  all  parts  of  its  dominions,  excepting 
where  the  chronic  anarchy  of  the  more  barbarous  Neapolitan 
districts  is  seconded  by  brigands  pursuing  their  natural  profession 
under  the  auspices  of  priests  and  Bourbon  agents.  After  the 
failure  of  several  governors  of  Naples,  Cialdini,  as  Royal 
Lieutenant,  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  in  restoring 
public  order.  Delia  Marmora  is  apparently  continuing  the  same 
difficult  task,  and  the  political  element  of  disorder  must  gradually 
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diminisli  as  the  improbability  of  a  restoration  becomes  mor( 
apparent.  The  pretender  who  hopes  to  overthrow  a  reigning 
dynasty  is  engaged  in  a  more  hopeful  enterprise  than  the  dis 
possessed  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  which  has  itself  ceased  to  exist 
Italy  may  possibly  be  subjected  to  more  than  one  revolution 
but  the  nation  will  never  again  in  this  generation  submit  to  b( 
divided  in  two.  The  national  leaders  have  declared  again  anc 
again  that  the  possession  of  the  ancient  capital  is  indispensabL 
to  the  perfect  independence  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Eome  itsel 
would  scarcely  ratify  the  unity  of  Italy  so  effectually  as  th( 
common  effort  of  the  North  and  South  to  expel  the  anti-nationa 
government  of  the  Pope.  The  inconsistencies  of  French  policy 
in  this  war  serve  the  national  cause  as  effectually  as  if  th( 
popular  confidence  in  Napoleon  III.  were  fully  justified  by  hi 
acts. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  regeneration  of  his  country  lived  t( 
see  his  task  all  but  accomplished.  In  the  early  part  of  th( 
summer  Count  Cavour  died,  after  a  short  illness,  leaving  thi 
well-earned  reputation  of  the  first  Italian  statesman  of  his  time 
Inflexible  in  his  main  purpose,  pliant  in  adapting  his  conduc 
to  occasion,  a  consummate  diplomatist,  a  great  Parliamentar3 
leader,  subtle  and  vigilant,  cautious,  daring,  and  versatile,  h( 
realised  the  boast  of  Themistocles  by  making  a  small  state  int( 
a  great  one.  In  one  respect  he  was  distinguished  from  all  othei 
Continental  politicians,  for  he  knew  as  thoroughly  as  Peel  o] 
Palmerston  the  force  which  a  Parliament  brings  to  the  suppon 
of  a  Crown.  Whenever  he  was  pressed  by  difficulties  whicl 
might  well  have  been  thought  insuperable,  he  summoned  th( 
representatives  of  the  country  around  the  King,  and  secured  foj 
himself  their  authority  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  th( 
country.  The  seeming  obliquities  of  his  career  may  generallj 
be  excused  or  explained  by  the  position  which  he  occupied  ir 
the  midst  of  allies  and  opponents  incomparably  more  powerful 
than  himself.  In  England,  where  his  greatness  was  fullj 
appreciated,  no  foreign  statesman  has  ever  been  so  deeply  oi 
generally  regretted.  The  uninterrupted  pursuance  of  his  policy 
after  his  death  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  it  was  identified  with  the 
welfare  of  Italy.  His  successor,  Baron  Eicasoli,  is  equally 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  unity,  though  he  is  less  popular  and  less 
fertile  in  expedients.  In  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  possession 
of  Rome  without  the  assent  of  France,  the  Minister  appears  tc 
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contemplate  an  attack  on  the  Papal  Power  in  its  most  vulnerable 
quarter.  If  a  spiritual  secession  could  be  practically  effected 
without  the  evils  of  a  professed  schism,  the  Holy  See  would  find 
itself  isolated,  even  though  it  remained  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Western  Christendom.  The  threat  of  such  a  movement  may, 
perhaps,  influence  the  more  prudent  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  to  make  terms  with  the  Italian  Government  whenever 
the  ill-fated  reign  of  Pius  IX.  reaches  its  natural  close. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Italy  necessarily  depends  in  some 
degree  on  the  relations  of  Hungary  to  Austria.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a  reconciliation  between  Francis  Joseph 
and  his  Hungarian  subjects  still  appeared  to  be  possible,  but 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Imperial  Court,  encountered  by  the  skilful 
firmness  of  the  Magyar  leaders,  has  now  completed  a  political 
rupture  which  only  waits  for  opportunity  to  ripen  into  civil 
war.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  the  Government  of  Vienna  pro- 
mulgated a  Eepresentative  Constitution  for  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Crown,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  worked  beneficially  if  it 
had  become  established  in  fact  or  in  law.  Hungary,  however, 
having  an  ancient  Constitution  of  its  own,  adapted  by  recent 
reforms  to  modern  wants,  positively  declined  to  concede  a  single 
franchise,  or  to  take  part  in  the  new-fangled  Council  of  the 
Empire.  The  relaxation  of  the  illegal  despotism  which  had 
prevailed  for  ten  or  eleven  years  allowed  the  re-establishment 
of  the  county  administration,  and,  after  some  opposition,  the 
Government  acquiesced  in  the  election  of  the  Diet  under  the 
law  of  1848. 

Having  gone  so  far,  the  Emperor  ought,  in  consistency  and  in 
prudence,  to  have  conceded  the  entire  rights  of  the  nation,  and 
to  have  trusted  to  the  gratitude  and  practical  good  sense  of  his 
subjects  for  any  amendments  which  might  be  necessary  for  the 
working  of  the  Constitution.  Baron  Deak  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Diet,  instead  of  wasting  their  strength  in  plots 
and  intrigues,  avowed  from  the  first,  with  calculated  sincerity, 
the  full  and  exact  limits  of  their  indispensable  demands. 
Themselves  adhering  strictly  to  laws  and  undoubted  rights, 
they  forced  their  adversaries  to  rely  on  expediency,  on  alternate 
threats  and  caresses,  and  even  on  the  extravagant  theory  that 
the  surrender  of  Villages  had  abrogated  all  previous  restrictions 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  conqueror.  The  Hungarians  require 
that  the   King  should  be  crowned  after  swearing  to  the  Con- 
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stitution,  and  they  steadily  refused  to  relinquish  their  claim  to 
a  separate  administration  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purposes  of 
war  and  finance.  After  months  of  idle  negotiation  the  Emperor 
dissolved  the  Diet,  and  he  has  since  proclaimed  martial  law 
throughout  Hungary  and  levied  taxes  by  military  execution. 

The  Hungarians  have,  with  remarkable  firmness  and  sagacity, 
proved  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  on  their  throne  is  incompatible  with  their 
hereditary  Constitution.  Their  opponents,  though  they  still 
retain  military  possession  of  the  kingdom,  are  driven  to  put 
forward  revolutionary  sophisms  of  pretended  conquest,  or  of 
assumed  European  expediency.  The  American  Secretary  of 
State  lately  published  Count  Eechberg's  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  Federal  enterprise;  and  the  Eepublicans  of  1776 
boast  that  Austria  never  encourages  de  facto  governments 
which  take  their  origin  from  revolution.  The  Imperial  title 
to  the  possession  of  Hungary  is,  nevertheless,  exclusively 
dependent  on  fact,  and  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  any  colour  of 
law.  The  conditions  on  which  the  House  of  Hapsburg  might 
claim  to  reign  have  been  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  professed 
champion  of  legitimate  royalty  has  sunk  into  the  position  of  a 
usurper. 

The  discontents  which  have  displayed  themselves  in  Poland, 
and  even  in  Eussia,  are  more  unexpected  and  obscure.  The 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  probably,  like  all  great  social 
changes,  caused  suffering  and  discontent,  while  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  encouraged  vague  revolutionary  hopes.  The  dis- 
turbances, however,  which  have  occurred  in  the  Universities  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  seem  to  have  been  trifling,  and  the 
disorders  among  the  peasantry  in  some  of  the  provinces  are  only 
known  by  rumour.  The  unforeseen  vitality  of  national  feeling 
in  Poland  indicates  the  probability  of  more  serious  changes. 
The  severity  of  Nicholas  appears  to  have  had  no  effect  in 
destroying  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  arbitrary  government 
suppressed  or  concealed  for  the  time.  The  milder  administra- 
tion of  his  successor  allowed  of  a  certain  freedom  of  speech  and 
action  which  is  now  thought  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
the  alien  dynasty.  In  Poland,  as  in  Italy,  patriotism  has 
survived  in  the  educated  classes,  and  the  gentry  have  jately 
exerted  themselves  in  elevating  the  peasantry  into  a  participa- 
tion of  their  own  convictions.     Some  of  the  principal  nobility 
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had  made  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Warsaw  an  organ,  not  of 
rebellion  or  revolution,  but  of  an  agitation  for  the  diffusion  of 
national  consciousness  and  union.  The  Kussian  officials  took 
alarm  at  the  influence  of  the  institution,  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Austrians  in  Galicia,  they  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
Emperor  as  the  protector  of  the  peasants  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobles.  Early  in  the  year  the  Society  was  dissolved,  and 
several  collisions  have  since  taken  place  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital  between  the  foreign  garrison  and  the  unarmed  in- 
habitants. Religious  differences  have  been  largely  concerned  in 
the  quarrel,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lower  classes,  who 
might  be  indifferent  to  the  independence  of  their  country,  may 
be  rallied  to  the  national  cause  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  against  the  Eastern  schismatics.  The  projects  of  the 
Polish  leaders  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  into 
Posen  and  Galicia,  and  even  into  the  Russian  provinces  which 
long  before  the  first  partition  formed  a  part  of  mediaeval 
Poland. 

It  is  evident  that  the  success  of  the  Italian  movement  has 
stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  modern  tendency  of 
communities  to  group  themselves  anew,  according  to  real  or 
supposed  afl&nities  of  race  and  language.  Along  the  Danube 
and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  foreign  intrigue  com- 
bines with  native  discontent  to  produce  revolutionary  outbreaks 
or  predatory  hostilities,  such  as  those  which  have  been  recently 
carried  on  by  the  warlike  highlanders  of  Montenegro.  For  the 
present  it  is,  fortunately,  not  convenient  either  for  France  or 
Russia  to  create  an  Eastern  question  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
territory  or  glory.  Even  Syria  has,  through  the  firmness  and 
authority  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell,  been  once  more 
left  to  cultivate  domestic  feuds,  which  are  less  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  a  French  occupation. 

The  French  financial  deficit  may  be  a  blessing  to  Europe  and 
to  France  itself  if  it  furnishes  a  motive  for  abstaining  from  wars 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  ideas.  With  the  exception  of  a 
remote  enterprise  in  Cochin  China,  France  is  for  the  present  at 
peace,  unless  the  ambiguous  joint  expedition  to  Mexico  should 
unluckily  lead  to  actual  hostilities.  The  feuds  of  the  Clerical 
and  Liberal  factions  in  that  unhappy  country  render  an  effective 
remedy  desirable,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  to 
be  secured. 

VOL.  I  I 
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Spain,  after  once  more  planting  her  flag  on  the  shore  of  St. 
Domingo,  probably  wishes  to  reconquer  some  portion  of  Mexico  ; 
and  France,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  certain  wrongs 
inflicted  on  her  subjects,  apparently  proposes  to  assert  her 
influence  by  supporting  the  Clerical  faction.  England,  with 
far  more  important  pecuniary  claims,  inclines  to  the  Liberal, 
or  tolerant,  party,  without  wishing  or  intending  to  interfere 
with  Mexican  independence.  Some  confidence  is  due  to  the 
Ministers  who  have  projected  the  enterprise,  but  the  prospect  of 
harmonious  co-operation  and  of  satisfactory  results  is  at  present 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  expedition 
is  regarded  by  the  Government  of  Washington  may  not  im- 
probably be  shared  by  the  Southern  Confederation. 

The  separation  of  the  United  States  into  two  independent 
Kepublics  will  make  the  first  year  of  the  decade  conspicuous  in 
the  annals  of  the  century.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
decided  in  November,  and  South  Carolina,  by  the  vote  of  a 
convention,  proclaimed  at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year 
her  resumption  of  separate  independence  as  a  sovereign  State. 
Five  other  States  on  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  followed  her 
example  in  rapid  succession,  and,  in  a  meeting  at  Charleston, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  formerly  Secretary  of  War  to  Mr.  Pierce, 
was  proclaimed  first  President  of  the  Confederated  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  The  then  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  some 
obvious  improvements,  formed  the  organic  law  of  the  new 
Kepublic,  and  the  States  which  subsequently  joined  the  Con- 
federacy, have  approved  both  the  choice  of  President  and  the 
principle  of  union. 

The  Seceders  took  possession  of  all  Federal  property  within 
their  reach,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  fortresses, 
all  the  posts  previously  occupied  by  the  United  States' 
authorities  passed  without  opposition  into  their  hands.  In 
Texas,  General  Twiggs,  with  2000  regular  troops,  surrendered 
to  the  State  Militia,  and  the  majority  of  officers  in  command 
were  either  of  Southern  birth  or  friendly  to  the  Southern  cause. 
Two  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr. 
Floyd,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
it  is  universally  believed  by  the  Federalists  that  they  furthered 
the  design  by  a  treasonable  transmission  of  arms,  if  not  of 
money,  to  the  South.     President  Buchanan,  himself  always  as 
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a  zealous  Democrat,  closely  allied  to  the  slave-owners,  affected 
as  long  as  possible  to  blind  himself  to  their  designs,  and  in  his 
last  Message  to  Congress  he  threw  upon  the  North  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  impending  crisis.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  ofl&cial  career  he  attempted  some  reparation  for  the  mischief 
he  had  caused  by  his  weakness  and  partiality.  Major  Anderson, 
commanding  the  Federal  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  port 
of  Charleston,  blew  up  his  untenable  post,  and  removed  his 
garrison  to  Fort  Sumter,  where  he  was  secure  from  any  irregular 
attack.  When  Mr.  Floyd  proposed  to  censure  the  commandant 
for  an  alleged  breach  of  understanding  with  the  insurgents,  Mr. 
Buchanan  at  last  saw  the  necessity  of  dismissing  Ministers  who 
were  openly  in  league  with  the  enemy.  Mr.  Cobb  now  presides 
over  the  Confederate  Senate,  and  Mr.  Floyd  commands  a 
brigade  which  has  lately  been  operating  against  the  Federalists 
in  Western  Virginia.  The  Secretary  of  State,  General  Cass, 
had  previously  resigned  on  the  President's  refusal  to  reinforce 
the  garrisons  in  South  Carolina. 

In  the  meantime,  the  leading  politicians  at  Washington  were 
using  their  utmost  endeavours  in  Congress  to  devise  terms  of 
conciliation  which  might  win  back  the  Seceders.  Mr.  Adams, 
since  American  Minister  in  England,  proposed  that  slavery 
should  never  be  interfered  with  to  the  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  without  the  consent  of  the  Slave  States.  Mr. 
Seward,  now  Secretary  of  State,  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the 
Fugitive  Slave  LaW;  and  with  the  well-known  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  coercion  was 
neither  possible  nor  justifiable,  and  Mr.  Seward  declared,  with 
truth,  that  if  the  Union  were  restored  by  force  it  would  not  be 
worth  having.  The  furious  animosity  which  has  since  been 
expressed  against  England  was,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned 
by  the  faith  which  was  reposed  in  the  unanimous  declarations 
of  all  classes  of  politicians.  English  writers,  expressing  in  June 
or  August  the  belief  which  was  universal  in  the  Federal  States 
during  March,  created  an  irritation  in  the  American  mind 
which  has  never  since  subsided. 

In  his  inaugural  Address  on  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Lincoln 
declared  his  intention  of  recovering  and  keeping  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  but  he  abstained  from  any  promise  to 
re-establish  the  Federal  Sovereignty  by  arms.     As  his  language 
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was  ambiguous,  his  former  rival,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  removed  by  death,  took  the  opportunity  of  praising 
the  Message  on  the  assumption  that  its  tendency  was  purely 
pacific.  Mr.  Seward  on  all  occasions  professed  to  disbelieve 
in  the  fact  of  Secession,  and  apparently  no  politician  at 
Washington  perceived  or  foresaw  the  popular  feeling  which 
soon  displayed  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  North. 

The  Southern  leaders  were  not  disposed  to  watch  the  course 
of  events  with  equal  patience.  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  soon 
adhered  to  the  Confederation,  but  the  Border  Slave  States 
wavered.  Virginia,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
had  proposed  ostensible  terms  of  compromise;  but  the  Free 
States  could  not  have  accepted  the  arrangement  without  dis- 
honour, and  the  Southern  Government  had  formed  an  irrevocable 
resolution  to  establish  an  independent  sovereignty.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  possible  that  a  central  league  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  New  York  might  be  so 
constituted  as  to  exclude  New  England  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Cotton  States  on  the  other.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
prudent  Northern  politicians  would  have  been  content  to  let 
all  the  Slave  States  go,  if  they  could  have  ensured  the  perma- 
nent cohesion  of  the  Federation,  which  would  still  have 
numbered  twenty  millions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio. 
The  same  line  of  separation  would  have  satisfied  the  leaders  of 
the  Secession,  and  accordingly  they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
force  the  Borderers  to  a  decision.  The  Confederate  Congress  at 
Montgomery  put  a  pressure  on  the  slave-breeding  districts  of 
Virginia  by  prohibiting  the  inland  traffic  in  negroes  from  any 
outside  State. 

At  last  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  colleagues  determined 
to  commence  a  war,  in  the  reasonable  confidence  that  no  slave- 
owning  community  would  in  an  event  take  part  with  the  North. 
General  Beauregard,  commanding  at  Charleston,  was  ordered  to 
attack  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  garrison,  after  a  show  of  resistance, 
capitulated  without  casualty  on  either  side.  The  immediate 
result  justified  the  foresight  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
but  the  effect  which  was  produced  on  the  feeling  and  opinion 
of  the  Northern  population  took  all  observers  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  unable  any  longer  to  decline  the  challenge  of 
his  adversary,  called  out  by  requisition  to  the  States  75,000 
men,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  putting  down  a  domestic 
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rebellioiL  As  soon  as  his  proclamation  appeared,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  seceded  from  the  Union.  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  refused  to  comply  with  the  President's 
demands  for  troops.  The  petty  State  of  Delaware  abstained 
from  any  act  of  resistance  to  the  Union  ;  but  in  Maryland,  and 
especially  in  Baltimore,  an  insurrection  was  only  prevented  by 
the  military  force  which  was  rapidly  collected  at  Washington 
to  defend  the  seat  of  Government.  Thus  far  the  vigour  and 
ability  of  the  Confederate  leaders  have  been  rewarded  by 
unbroken  success  ;  but,  although  they  have  never  for  a  moment 
quailed  during  the  subsequent  conflict,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  were  originally  prepared  for  the  fierce  spirit  of 
hostility  which  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  called  out  in  the 
North. 

The  Kepublicans,  after  carrying  the  election  of  the  President, 
had,  as  if  in  alarm  at  their  own  success,  affected  an  exaggerated 
moderation  of  language.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
openly  sympathised  with  the  South,  although  they  professed  to 
deplore  the  actual  Secession.  The  Mayor  of  New  York  publicly 
censured  the  police  for  preventing  the  despatch  of  a  cargo  of 
arras  to  the  insurgents  in  Georgia,  and  the  most  popular  journal 
in  the  city  ostentatiously  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  slave- 
owners. The  commencement  of  the  war  curiously  illustrated 
the  peculiarities  of  American  public  opinion.  Several  volunteer 
regiments  were  forwarded  in  a  few  days  from  Boston  and  New 
York  to  Washington,  and  the  Northern  journals  declared,  with 
characteristic  magniloquence,  that  their  unopposed  passage  in 
steamboats  and  on  railways  was  the  most  extraordinary  march 
recorded  in  history.  Military  instincts  and  patriotic  feelings 
instantaneously  pervaded  the  whole  community ;  and  the  New 
York  Herald  itself,  in  prudent  deference  to  the  threats  of  an 
excited  mob,  suddenly  became  the  most  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  a  war  of  conquest. 

The  regular  army,  always  insignificant  in  numbers,  had 
been  almost  broken  up  by  the  Secession.  The  majority  of  the 
ofl&cers  were  of  Southern  extraction,  and,  in  common  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  they  almost  unanimously  preferred  their  allegi- 
ance to  their  respective  States  over  their  legal  or  constitutional 
obligations  to  the  remoter  Government  of  the  Union.  The 
rank  and  file — consisting  of  Germans,  of  Irishmen,  and  of  a 
few  English  deserters — were  naturally  impervious  to  the  im- 
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pulses  of  patriotism  or  of  honour  which  determined  the  con- 
duct of  their  superiors.  The  majority  remained  faithful  to 
their  colours,  but,  although  they  form  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  portion  of  the  Federal  army,  the  regular  troops 
are  all  but  lost  among  the  hordes  of  volunteers,  and  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  fill  up  their  numbers  by  recruiting. 
The  military  spirit  of  the  North  was,  nevertheless,  thoroughly 
roused,  and  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  far  exceeded  the 
President's  demands. 

Congress,  meeting  in  extraordinary  session,  voted  a  levy  of 
500,000  men  and  a  grant  of  500,000,000  dollars,  and,  although 
the  finances  are  rapidly  falling  into  confusion,  the  Northern 
army  now  consists  of  600,000  men.  The  extravagant  boasts 
which  have  been  founded  on  so  unexpected  a  rapidity  of  arma- 
ment ought  to  have  been  checked  by  the  consideration  that  the 
Confederate  States,  with  less  than  half  the  population,  have 
raised  an  army  almost  as  formidable  in  numbers,  and  so  far 
superior  in  efiiciency  that  it  has  been  victorious  in  almost 
every  encounter.  The  general  feeling,  as  soon  as  it  had 
taken  a  positive  direction,  was  flattered  and  stimulated  to  the 
utmost  by  all  political  writers  and  speakers.  The  North,  it  was 
said,  had  risen  in  its  might;  an  irresistible  army  was  assem- 
bling on  the  Potomac ;  a  few  weeks  would  suffice  for  a 
triumphant  advance  to  Kichmond;  and  the  duration  of  the 
war,  ending  with  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Southern  States, 
was  fixed  by  common  consent  at  ninety  days.  Dispassionate 
foreigners,  naturally  distrusting  the  political  prophecies  of 
enthusiastic  patriots,  sometimes  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme 
by  doubting  whether,  after  all,  there  would  be  a  war. 

In  England  a  general  good  feeling  towards  the  North  was 
principally  founded  on  the  national  dislike  to  slavery.  En- 
thusiastic Federalists  perhaps  injured  their  own  cause  by  proving 
in  superfluous  detail  that  Secession  was  inconsistent  with  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  Governments  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  consistent  with  their  own  principles 
when  they  assured  Mr.  Seward  of  their  concurrence  in  his 
denunciation  of  de  facto  independence.  English  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  accustomed  to  condone  the  illegitimate  origin  of  States 
which,  after  establishing  their  existence,  are  prepared  to  defend 
it.  Students  of  history  considered  that  Secession  could  by  no 
possibility    be    more    illegal  than  the  revolt  of  the  Thirteen 
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Colonies  against  the  English  Crown.  The  Americans  had 
wearied  the  world  with  their  eulogies  of  the  sacred  right  of 
insurrection,  and  they  were  unreasonable  in  demanding  sym- 
pathy for  the  horror  and  indignation  which  they  expressed 
on  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  a  fresh  "  unnatural  rebellion." 

The  English  Government  was  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  quarrel,  but  the  Con- 
federates announced  their  intention  of  arming  privateers  ;  the 
Federal  navy  had  not  yet  blockaded  the  Southern  ports,  and 
there  was  an  urgent  need  of  definite  instructions  to  the  Admiral 
in  command  of  the  West  Indian  station.  A  Minister  must 
have  been  insane  if  he  had  regarded  eleven  or  twelve  organised 
States  as  gangs  of  rebels,  or  if  he  had  dealt  with  their  cruisers 
as  pirates.  The  only  alternative,  of  recognising  both  parties  in 
the  war  as  belligerents,  was  deliberately  adopted,  in  concert 
with  the  Government  of  France.  At  the  same  time  the  enter- 
prises of  privateers  were  discouraged  by  a  proclamation  which 
closed  all  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to  prizes  captured  at  sea. 
The  noisy  declamation  which  has  ever  since  been  directed 
against  the  English  nation  and  Government  is  not  only  baseless 
in  itself,  but  contemptibly  inconsistent  when  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  sycophantic  adulation  bestowed  upon  France  after 
a  course  of  conduct  precisely  similar.  The  unfriendly  language 
of  the  American  Cabinet  and  the  Press  had  greatly  cooled  the 
goodwill  of  Englishmen  to  the  Federal  cause  even  before  the 
commission  of  the  outrage  which  has  since  given  rise  to  more 
definite  resentment. 

In  the  presence  of  Civil  War  the  American  Constitution, 
either  by  its  own  intrinsic  defects  or  through  the  feebleness  and 
violence  of  its  administrators,  altogether  broke  down.  The 
powers  of  the  President,  carefully  regulated  by  a  written  docu- 
ment, include  no  power  either  to  establish  martial  law  or  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ;  nor  can  Congress  itself 
subsequently  ratify  any  excess  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  by 
a  retrospective  Bill  of  Indemnity.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lincoln 
suppressed  newspapers  by  decree ;  he  imprisoned  political 
opponents  without  accusation  or  subsequent  trial ;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  elaborate  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  has 
sometimes  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  ;  and  in  Washington 
itself,  without  even  going  through  the  form  of  suspension,  he 
has  instructed  his  subordinates  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  writ. 
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In  Maryland  he  has  actually  imprisoned  the  Opposition  mem- 
bers of  the  Local  Legislature  on  suspicion  of  intending  to  vote 
against  the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  the  same  State 
electors  are  now  in  prison  on  the  charge  of  having  tendered 
voting  tickets  in  favour  of  the  wrong  candidate.  The  North 
Americans  would,  perhaps,  have  the  courage  to  resist  official 
usurpation  if  it  originated  exclusively  in  individual  presump- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers,  though  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  hereafter  be  impeached  for  their  illegal  acts,  are 
for  the  moment  acting  in  concert  with  the  majority,  and  they 
are  consequently  exempt  from  even  a  whisper  of  remonstrance. 
English  sympathy  is  necessarily  withheld  from  acts  of  mock 
vigour,  which  only  prove  the  weakness  of  American  institutions. 

For  some  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  both 
belligerents  were  employed  in  preparation,  and  the  Confederate 
Government,  in  full  possession  of  its  own  territories,  and  with 
an  essentially  defensive  cause  to  maintain,  had  no  sufficient 
motive  for  making  a  movement  in  advance.  A  few  trifling 
skirmishes,  terminating  for  the  most  part  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Southern  troops,  had  little  tendency  to  influence  the  general 
result  of  the  campaign.  The  journals  of  Boston  and  New  York 
clamorously  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  unauthorised 
promises,  and  early  in  August  the  Federal  army  incurred  an 
inevitable  and  ignominious  defeat  in  an  imprudent  assault  on 
the  enemy's  position  on  the  south  of  the  Potomac.  The  panic 
and  flight  of  the  undisciplined  assailants  might  have  been 
anticipated,  but  history  furnishes  no  precedent  for  the  deliberate 
march  to  the  rear  of  volunteer  regiments,  who,  by  a  slight 
manipulation  of  doubtful  dates  and  figures,  proved  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  their  period  of  service  had  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle.  Pennsylvania,  which  had  previously 
sold  its  vote  to  the  Eepublicans  for  a  protective  tariff,  con- 
tributed a  large  portion  of  the  citizen  soldiers  who  turned  their 
backs  on  the  enemy  before  their  comrades,  with  a  better  excuse, 
ran  away.  The  defeat  has  to  a  certain  extent  served  the 
Federal  cause  by  diminishing  the  influence  of  agitators  and 
civilians. 

General  M'Clellan,  who  is  called  "  the  Young  Napoleon,"  in 
consideration  of  his  possible  future  exploits,  has,  since  the  Battle 
of  Bull's  Kun,  employed  himself  in  fortifying  his  position  and 
in  drilling  his  insubordinate  battalions.     The  lower  course  of 
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the  Potomac  is  closed  by  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  the 
army  is  dependent  for  its  supplies  on  a  single  railroad.  The 
vast  levies  of  the  Northern  States  have  sufl&ced  to  protect 
Washington  from  attack,  and  they  have  retained  Maryland  in 
unwilling  subjection.  The  Federal  Government  has  profited  by 
the  undisputed  command  of  the  sea  to  establish  over  the 
Southern  ports  a  blockade,  which  the  courtesy  of  European 
Powers  has,  notwithstanding  its  incompleteness,  carefully  re- 
spected. Two  or  three  points  on  the  Southern  coast  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Northern  forces,  and  the  whole  seaboard 
is  exposed  to  well-founded  alarms. 

In  Kentucky  and  Missouri  conflicting  local  interests  have 
given  rise  to  indecisive  campaigns.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
the  course  of  the  struggle  the  Border  States  will  alter  their 
limits,  for  the  highlands  of  Western  Virginia  and  Eastern 
Tennessee,  with  some  portions  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  are 
unsuited  to  slave  labour,  and  their  inhal3itants  are  consequently 
opposed  to  Secession.  General  Fremont,  appointed  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  attempted  to  create  for 
himself  a  separate  political  interest  by  proclaiming,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  and  of  the  express  orders  of  the  President,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  insurgents.  No  policy  could  be 
more  fatal  to  any  hopes  of  restoring  the  Union,  and,  if  the 
Confederates  had  before  wavered,  they  would  now  have  been 
immutably  resolved  on  the  maintenance  of  their  separate  in- 
dependence. Although  General  Fremont  had  been  recalled, 
the  Secretary  for  War  has  avowed  the  policy  of  forcible  slave 
emancipation  ;  while  the  President  more  prudently  withholds 
his  decision,  to  watch  the  further  progress  of  events.  Only  a 
year  ago  all  the  Kepublican  leaders  were  pledging  themselves 
with  frantic  eagerness  to  maintain  all  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  slavery.  A  short  time  has  sufficed  to  raise  the 
insignificant  sect  of  Abolitionists  into  a  formidable  party  ;  and 
when  the  Federalists  finally  despair  of  the  reconquest  of  the 
South  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  may  probably  be  proposed 
as  an  instrument  of  war,  or  merely  for  purposes  of  revenge. 

The  lawless  seizure  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners  during 
their  passage  to  Europe  in  an  English  mail-packet  is  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all.  Tlie  folly  and  crime  of  the  blunder  might 
have  been  attributed  to  the  officer  in  command,  but  the  recep- 
tion of  Captain  Wilkes  on  his  arrival  in  America  showed  the 
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prevalence  of  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  England,  on  wliicli 
he  perhaps  relied  for  support  and  reward.  A  dozen  towns, 
including  the  capital,  in  the  enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts, 
presented  the  fortunate  commander  with  their  freedom,  in 
acknowledgment  of  an  act  which  was  either  insignificant  or 
illegal.  The  Governor  of  the  State  was  not  ashamed  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  the  affront  which  had  been  offered  to  that 
which  he  called  "the  British  Lion,"  although  it  was  evident 
that,  if  the  seizure  had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  no 
insult  to  resent.  The  House  of  Kepresentatives,  as  soon  as 
Congress  met,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  captor,  and  the 
President  himself  allowed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his 
Eeport  to  give  ofl&cial  approval  to  Captain  Wilkes's  misconduct. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  was,  fortunately,  received  by  the 
English  nation  in  a  different  spirit.  Although  the  merits  of 
the  question  lay  on  the  surface,  public  indignation  was  by  an 
effort  suspended  until  legal  researches  had  placed  the  wrongful 
nature  of  the  act  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  As  soon  as  the 
justice  of  the  threatened  quarrel  was  ascertained,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  to  exact  due  reparation  was  unani- 
mously approved.  Neither  the  suspension  of  the  export  trade 
by  the  iniquitous  Morrill  Tariff,  nor  the  interruption  of  the 
import  of  cotton,  had  induced  the  Government  or  the  country 
to  deviate  from  a  religious  observance  of  neutrality.  The 
offensive  bluster  of  American  journalists  had  been  treated  with 
contempt,  and  it  was  only  when  it  became  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  honour  that  all  classes  were  at  once  prepared 
for  the  sacrifices  of  a  war  which  could  scarcely  be  either  profitable 
or  glorious.  Foreigners  will  probably  misconstrue  the  general 
readiness  for  war,  but  it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  the  public 
feeling  was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  consideration  of 
Southern  cotton.  Many  economists  would,  even  on  com- 
mercial grounds,  have  been  content  to  submit  to  a  temporary 
inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  producing  an  independent  cotton 
trade  from  India  and  from  other  sources  of  supply. 

Although  the  industry  of  Lancashire  has  been  checked,  the 
year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  fairly  prosperous.  A  harvest  of 
average  quantity  and  of  good  quality  succeeded  to  the  failure  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  modifications  of  the  French  Tarift" 
have,  in  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  trade,  furnished  a 
partial  compensation  for  the  high  price  of  raw  cotton,  and  for 
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the  diminished  export  of  the  completed  fabric.  The  perfect 
tranquillity  of  the  country  continues  to  illustrate  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  modern  legislation,  and  the  absence  of  all  desire 
for  constitutional  changes  is  proved  as  often  as  an  attempt  is 
made  to  revive  political  agitation.  A  Reform  movement 
attempted  during  the  autumn  in  Yorkshire  failed  to  interest 
the  northern  operatives,  and  even  in  Ireland  the  expression  of 
discontent  has  been  confined  to  demagogues  who  render  sedition 
harmless  by  exaggeration  and  buffoonery.  The  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire  have  for  the  most  part  shared  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  India  is  apparently  approaching  to  a 
financial  equilibrium,  and  the  famine,  which  occasioned  reason- 
able anxiety  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  was  relieved  by  the 
abundant  rains  of  the  summer.  New  Zealand  has,  unfortun- 
ately, been  disturbed  by  a  war  with  the  natives,  which  will 
assuredly  end  in  the  re- establishment  of  the  royal  authority 
after  a  tedious  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  life  and  money.  All 
the  remaining  Colonies  are,  happily,  at  peace,  though  some  of 
the  Australian  Legislatures  are  beginning  to  exemplify  the 
natural  tendency  of  excessively  Democratic  Constitutions. 

While  Europe  has  been  exempt  from  pestilence  and  war,  the 
year  has  been  unusually  fatal  to  persons  who  were  eminent  by 
position  or  by  character.  Three  Continental  thrones  have  been 
vacated  by  their  occupants,  and  some  of  the  changes  will  prob- 
ably produce  tangible  political  results. 

The  young  King  of  Portugal  had  scarcely  had  time  to  display 
the  qualities  which  bisi  subjects  believed  him  to  possess.  His 
Coburg  descent  increased  the  probability  of  his  possessing  intelli- 
gence and  ability,  and  some  members  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Braganza  have  risen  above  mediocrity. 

The  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  though  he  had  scarcely  attained 
middle  age,  had  long  survived  the  hopes  which  were  founded  on 
his  gentle  character  and  on  his  supposed  good  intentions.  The 
son  of  a  sanguinary,  reforming  despot,  his  exemption  from  his 
father's  faults  formed  an  insufficient  equivalent  for  the  absence 
of  the  vigour  which  he  might  have  inherited.  Of  two  Oriental 
types  of  vice  he  exhibited  the  weak  self-indulgence  which  injures 
a  haK- civilised  people  more  than  the  energetic  ferocity  of 
prosperous  despots.  Under  the  influence  of  Western  statesmen 
Abdul  Medjid  promulgated  wise  and  tolerant  laws,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  sincere  in  the  wish  to  improve 
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the  condition  of  his  subjects.  Unluckily,  he  allowed  women  to 
waste  his  revenues  and  favourites  to  hold  the  highest  posts  in 
his  Empire.  His  army  languished  for  want  of  pay  and  of  com- 
petent leaders,  while  the  finances  were  disorganised  by  careless- 
ness or  fraud,  and  drained  to  meet  the  frivolous  demands  of  the 
palace.  His  successor  is  more  respectable  and  manly  in  his 
personal  character,  but  the  decay  of  the  dynasty  and  Empire  is 
probably  beyond  a  cure. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  after  long  seclusion  from  public  affairs, 
has  left  the  throne  to  the  brother  who  had  for  some  time 
administered  the  royal  prerogative.  William  I.  has  thus  far 
scarcely  justified  the  expectations  which  were  founded  on  his 
experience  as  a  politician  and  a  soldier.  Both  in  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  he  appears  to  waver  between  two  opposite 
systems.  After  addressing  his  army  in  terms  which  were 
thought  to  imply  a  menace  of  war  with  France,  the  King  paid  a 
complimentary  visit  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Compiegne. 
Continuing  the  ancient  rivalry  of  Prussia  with  Austria,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
the  national  German  party,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  is  still  uncertain  whether  Prussia  is  disposed  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  the  petty  Principalities.  At  the  coronation  at 
Konigsberg,  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  the  King  has  shown 
an  unexpected  leaning  to  the  romantic  pedantry  which  made  his 
brother  ridiculous.  The  King,  who  deduces  practical  conclusions 
from  his  titular  enjoyment  of  the  grace  of  God,  might  as 
reasonably  argue  that  a  duke  must  be  entitled  to  lead  an  army, 
or  a  marquis  to  protect  a  frontier  district.  It  is  absurd  to 
assume  that  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  acquired  a  mystic  and 
supernatural  attribute  when  he  chose,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  to  erect  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom. 

In  England  deep  regret  was  felt  for  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  time.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
Parliamentary  session  Lord  Herbert  retired  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  at  the  same  time  he 
could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  give  himself  absolute  repose. 
Before  the  recess  arrived  he  was  at  last  forced  to  resign  the 
Secretaryship  of  War,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  sank  under  a 
fatal  disease.  His  rank,  his  fortune,  his  personal  advantages, 
and  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  manner  had  given  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  every  advantage  which  could  aid  a  political  career,  and 
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it  was  his  chief  merit  that,  instead  of  relying  on  adventitious 
accomplishments  or  opportunities,  he  devoted  himself  with  un- 
tiring industry  to  public  business.  It  was  thought  by  many 
that  he  would  have  attained  the  highest  post  in  the  country,  and 
he  had  greatly  increased  his  previous  reputation  during  his 
tenancy  of  the  War  Office.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  inter- 
ruption of  his  prosperous  career  produced  general  regret  beyond 
the  wide  circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  admirers. 

A  less  profound  emotion  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir 
James  Graham.  Although  at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  still  one 
of  the  ablest  of  contemporary  politicians.  An  effective  speaker, 
and  sometimes  a  vigorous  party  leader.  Sir  James  Graham 
possessed  more  weight  in  council  than  even  in  debate,  while  his 
authority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  utterly  disproportioned 
to  his  popularity  in  the  country.  In  the  political  combinations 
which  he  joined  he  was  generally  second  in  influence  to  the 
leader,  and  almost  all  those  who  were  accustomed  to  act  with 
him  thought  that  his  abilities  were  superior  even  to  his  great 
reputation.  The  frequent  changes  of  his  opinions  proceeded, 
perhaps,  from  unconscious  indifference  to  political  theories.  The 
same  character  of  mind  may  in  some  degree  account  for  a  well- 
known  timidity  in  decision,  which  occasionally  displayed  itself 
in  the  form  of  precipitate  rashness.  As  an  able  administrator, 
a  skilful  Parliamentary  tactician,  and  a  useful  partisan.  Sir 
James  Graham,  if  he  failed  to  reach  the  highest  ranks  of  states- 
manship, possessed  in  all  things  the  value  of  efficiency. 

Somewhat  earlier  Lord  Campbell  died,  at  an  age  which 
would  have  been  called  extreme  if  it  had  been  attended  by 
decay  either  of  body  or  of  mind.  His  strong  understanding  and 
resolute  purpose  had  given  him  a  life  of  steady  advancement 
and  of  unbroken  prosperity.  Even  in  literature  he  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  certain  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  inelegance 
of  his  style  and  in  spite  of  his  neglect  of  historical  accuracy.  As 
a  politician,  he  merely  adopted  the  creed  of  a  party,  but  in  his 
own  profession  he  deserved  all  the  eminence  which  he  acquired. 
At  the  Bar  he  was  a  sound  lawyer  and  effective  advocate,  and  as 
Chief  Justice  of  England  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
judges  who  have  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  present  generation. 

The  year  ends  sadly  with  the  unexpected  and  irreparable  loss 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  His  virtues  and  his  services  have  been 
so  lately  the  subject  of  full  and  mournful  comment  that  any 
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detailed  notice  of  the  great  misfortune  which  has  been  incurred 
would  involve  wearisome  repetition.  No  obsequies  were  ever 
celebrated  with  a  more  sincere  or  unanimous  concert  of  lamenta- 
tion and  merited  praise.  The  progress  of  England  is  not 
dependent  on  the  lives  of  statesmen  or  of  princes,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  many  successive  years  will  continue  to 
witness  the  development  of  freedom  and  greatness,  which  has 
for  a  long  period  never  been  interrupted.  Yet,  whatever  may 
be  the  circumstances  or  difficulties  of  the  future,  one  resource 
will  be  no  longer  available  to  the  nation,  since  the  wise  counsels 
of  the  nearest  adviser  to  the  Crown  have  become  for  ever  silent. 
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The  memory  of  the  year  which  ends  this  day  will  hereafter 
be  chiefly  associated  with  the  American  Civil  War  and  with 
its  consequences  at  home.  The  disastrous  suspension  of  the 
great  industry  of  Lancashire  would  of  itself  have  directed 
universal  attention  to  the  violent  interruption  of  the  supply  of 
cotton ;  and,  even  if  Englishmen  had  been  disinterested  spectators 
of  the  conflict,  the  character  of  the  belligerents  and  the  nature 
of  their  complicated  quarrel  would  sufficiently  have  accounted 
for  the  excitement  of  passions  and  sympathies  which  have  in 
some  instances  degenerated  into  misplaced  but  excusable  partisan- 
ship. Identity  of  language  confers  a  domestic  vividness  and 
reality  on  the  principles  and  pretexts  by  which  both  the  hostile 
Republics  account  for  the  bitterness  of  their  internecine  struggle, 
and  the  questions  which  are  really  or  apparently  involved  in 
the  controversy  are  themselves  of  paramount  importance.  The 
tendencies  of  Democracy,  the  evils  of  slavery,  the  legal  rights  of 
governments,  and  the  legitimacy  of  resistance  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  unwonted  vehemence  as  issues  which  seemed  about 
to  be  determined  by  the  fortune  of  war ;  but  collateral  disputes 
on  the  actual  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  contest  have  added 
little  to  the  completeness  of  Lord  Russell's  early  statement,  that 
the  North  was  fighting  for  empire  and  the  South  for  independ- 
ence. The  causes  of  a  war  are  generally  distinguishable  from 
its  practical  objects,  and  they  have  little  bearing  on  its  ultimate 
results.  Astute  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  of  1787 
possess  but  a  feeble  interest  for  the  observer,  who  seeks  to  learn, 
not  whether  the  Southern  Confederacy  ought  to  have  been 
established,  but  whether  it  will  succeed  in  resisting  the  power 
of  the  North. 
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The  wishes  of  neutral  foreigners  during  an  alien  struggle 
ought  to  be  absolutely  subordinate  to  observation  and  probable 
induction  ;  yet  it  was  impossible  that  the  American  War  should 
be  regarded  by  England  with  the  dispassionate  calmness  of  a 
naturalist  engaged  in  the  study  of  some  physical  process.  One 
numerous  party  had  converted  the  triumphant  progress  of  the 
United  States  into  the  symbol  of  a  political  faith,  while  their 
extreme  opponents  regarded  with  distasteful  jealousy  the  apparent 
success  of  Democratic  institutions.  Although  the  community  is 
unanimously  averse  from  slavery,  the  majority  understood  the 
Federalists  were  not  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro ;  but 
an  active  section  of  philanthropists  willingly  assumed  that  the 
North  was  more  or  less  consciously  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
abolition.  If  the  dominant  faction  of  Kepublicans  could  have 
suppressed  its  insane  antipathy  to  England,  a  preponderance  of 
friendly  wishes,  if  not  of  sanguine  anticipations,  would  have 
permanently  inclined  to  the  North.  Indignation  at  unprovoked 
abuse,  only  mitigated  by  contempt,  has  perhaps  caused  English- 
men to  appreciate  more  readily  the  heroic  energy  of  the  Con- 
federates, as  they  have  won  victory  after  victory  over  an  enemy 
immeasurably  superior  in  all  the  resources  of  war  except  in 
the  moral  and  military  qualities  of  statesmen,  of  generals, 
of  officers,  and  of  soldiers.  The  Government  has  only  obeyed 
the  general  feeling  of  the  country  in  abstaining  from  direct 
or  indirect  interference  in  the  quarrel,  but  no  crisis  in 
modern  times  has  been  so  anxiously  watched,  nor  has  any 
European  war  or  revolution  so  seriously  affected  the  interests 
of  England. 

In  calmer  times  the  year  would  have  been  sufficiently  marked 
by  the  curious  episode  of  Garibaldi's  enterprise  against  Rome, 
by  the  rupture  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  by  the  dethronement  of  Otho  in  Greece,  with 
the  subsequent  nomination  of  Prince  Alfred.  The  progress  of 
Italy  towards  unity  and  order  has  of  late  not  been  accelerated, 
although  the  mere  lapse  of  time  and  continuance  of  possession 
confirm  the  advances  which  have  been  made.  Baron  Ricasoli, 
who  succeeded  to  office  on  the  death  of  Cavour,  while  he  com- 
manded respect  at  home  and  abroad,  was  perhaps  deficient  in 
versatility  and  adroitness.  By  too  openly  directing  the  ambition 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  acquisition  of  Rome  he  seems  to  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and,  un- 
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luckily,  his  aristocratic  rigidity  of  self-respect  involved  him  in 
personal  collisions  with  his  own  Sovereign. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  Rattazzi  was  received  with 
significant  favour  at  the  Court  of  the  Tiiileries,  and  he  took  a 
public  opportunity  of  expressing  in  the  strongest  language  the 
gratitude  of  Italy  for  the  services  of  France.  On  his  return  to 
Turin  he  was  understood  to  have  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
Palace,  and  in  a  short  time  the  resignation  or  virtual  dismissal 
of  Ricasoli  made  way  for  the  appointment  of  Eattazzi  as  principal 
Minister.  Some  sensitive  minds  were  scandalised  by  a  transac- 
tion which  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  a  foreign 
and  domestic  intrigue ;  but  Eicasoli  was  neither  generally 
popular  nor  remarkably  successful  in  his  internal  administra- 
tion ;  Rattazzi  was  the  most  skilful  Parliamentary  leader  and 
orator ;  and  the  practical  tact  of  Italian  politicians  is  shown  in 
their  unwillingness  to  impede  the  formation  of  any  practicable 
Government. 

The  new  Minister,  finding  that  he  was  not  heartily  approved 
either  by  the  Chamber  or  by  the  country,  thought  it  desirable 
to  rally  the  so-called  "  party  of  action  "  to  his  side  by  vague 
overtures  to  Garibaldi.  The  inextricable  misunderstandings 
which  have  ensued  were  implicitly  involved  in  the  contrast  of 
two  opposite  types  of  character  and  of  intellect.  The  simple- 
minded  hero  only  understood  his  solitary  function  of  fighting 
for  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy,  and  the  cultivated  and 
dispassionate  intellect  of  the  statesman  was  incapable  of  com- 
prehending a  total  absence  of  complex  motives,  of  selfishness,  of 
reflection,  and  of  prudence.  To  this  moment  Garibaldi  regards 
the  attempt  to  profit  by  his  reputation  as  the  result,  not  of 
imperfect  and  ill-formed  astuteness,  but  of  wilful  and  criminal 
treachery.  If  the  Minister  wanted  to  attack  any  foreign  enemy 
Garibaldi  was  at  his  service  ;  but  it  was  intolerable  that  he 
should  be  summoned  from  Caprera  when  Venice  and  Rome  were 
to  be  left  peaceably  in  the  hands  of  foreign  garrisons.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  he  received  from  the  King  deliberate  encourage- 
ment in  projects  which  must  have  been  utterly  repugnant  to 
Rattazzi's  political  habits  of  thought. 

It  soon  became    necessary  to  suppress  an    organisation  of 

volunteers  which  was  destined  for  an  attack  on  the  Austrian 

garrison  of  Venetia,  and,  after  loud  expressions  of  dissatisfaction, 

Garibaldi  proceeded  through  various  Italian  towns  on  his  way 
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to  the  island  in  which  he  had  commenced  his  former  famous 
expedition.  Hoping  to  pacify  or  to  win  over  his  formidable 
confederate,  Eattazzi  allowed  Pallavicino,  an  avowed  follower  of 
the  great  partisan  chief,  to  retain  the  principal  oifice  at  Palermo. 
At  the  meeting  of  a  rifle  club  in  the  same  city  Garibaldi  appeared 
by  the  side  of  the  heir -apparent  to  the  Crown,  and  openly 
announced  his  intention  of  engaging  in  a  campaign  of  liberation, 
which,  according  to  varying  rumours,  was  to  be  directed  against 
Turkey,  against  the  Adriatic  provinces  of  Austria,  against  King 
Otho,  and  against  Rome.  Even  after  the  purpose  of  conquering 
the  Italian  capital  was  publicly  avowed,  the  Minister,  or  his 
subordinates,  continued  to  temporise,  while  independent  action 
rapidly  ripened  into  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

Having  once  conquered  a  kingdom  as  an  independent 
adventurer,  amid  the  applause  of  Italy  and  Europe,  Garibaldi 
believed  that  patriotic  motives  were  paramount  to  law,  although 
he  was  commencing  a  private  war  in  the  dominions  which  he 
had  himself  bestowed  on  the  sovereign  of  his  choice  and  his 
affections.  From  the  centre  of  Sicily  to  the  coast  he  led  an 
irregular  band,  which  seemed  to  dissolve  all  resistance  by  its 
approach,  and  he  crossed  to  the  mainland  in  the  hope  that  by 
some  miraculous  process  the  French  army  also  would  melt  away 
from  his  undisciplined  levies.  Before  he  could  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  Calabria  his  hopes  were  rudely  undeceived  by 
the  discovery  that  La  Marmora  and  Cialdini  were  not  made  of 
the  same  materials  with  the  complaisant  Prefects  and  Generals 
of  Sicily.  At  Aspromonte  Garibaldi  was  captured  and,  un- 
fortunately, wounded,  before  he  had  time  to  do  irreparable 
mischief  by  a  hopeless  collision  with  the  French.  His  personal 
sufferings  have  excited  popular  sympathy  throughout  Europe. 
Universal  opinion  demanded  an  amnesty  for  the  hero,  who  was 
raised  l^y  his  former  exploits  above  those  ordinary  rules  of 
judgment  which  his  understanding  fails  to  apprehend.  Gari- 
baldi is  now  at  liberty,  not  without  loss  to  his  reputation,  but 
Italian  feeling  has  with  reason  vented  its  irritation  and  dis- 
appointment on  a  Minister  whose  policy  had  been  at  the  same 
time  insincere  and  unlucky. 

After  the  untoward  collision  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
volunteers  at  Aspromonte,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  induced  both 
Russia  and  Prussia  to  recognise  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Some- 
what later  he  published  an  oracular  letter  and  an  indefinite 
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Ministerial  despatcli  on  the  continued  antagonism  between  Italian 
claims  and  Papal  protests ;  and,  finally,  the  substitution  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  for  M.  Thouvenel  in  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Paris  was  regarded  as  an  announcement  of  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  French  garrison  at  Kome.  When  the  Parliament 
met  at  Turin  in  November,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  fall  of  the 
Minister.  After  an  animated  debate  of  many  days,  Eattazzi 
anticipated  a  vote  of  censure  by  resigning,  and  some  anxieties 
were  removed  by  the  constitutional  acquiescence  of  the  King  in 
the  decision  of  the  Parliament.  Farini,  who  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council,  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  respectable 
Cabinet,  and  as  he  is  not  embarrassed  by  the  personal  complica- 
tions which  hampered  his  predecessor,  he  will  be  able  to  pursue 
an  expectant  policy  without  offending  the  self-respect  of  the  nation. 
With  one  remarkable  exception,  the  course  of  revolution  has 
been  suspended  during  the  year.  While  the  sullen  discontents 
of  Poland  and  Hungary  have  smouldered  beneath  the  surface, 
an  unexpected  movement  has  revived  the  interest  of  the  last 
generation  in  the  fortunes  of  Greece.  The  agitation  which 
prevailed  on  several  of  the  frontiers  of  European  Turkey  was 
not  unreasonably  attributed  to  foreign  intrigue.  The  highlanders 
of  Montenegro,  resuming  their  chronic  hostilities,  were  at  last 
defeated  by  the  Ottoman  troops ;  and  the  Servians,  in  obvious 
concert  with  their  neighbours,  found  pretexts  for  attacking  the 
Turkish  garrison  at  Belgrade.  A  conspiracy  in  Greece,  con- 
nected by  vague  rumour  with  the  projects  of  Garibaldi,  exploded 
in  a  military  insurrection  at  Nauplia,  which  was  terminated, 
after  a  considerable  interval,  by  submission  and  amnesty ;  but 
while  the  Court  was  endeavouring  to  coerce  or  cajole  the 
revolted  regiments,  the  whole  community  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  unanimous  in  desiring  a  change  of  dynasty. 
In  a  reign  of  more  than  thirty  years  King  Otho  had  done  nothing 
to  satisfy  either  the  reasonable  demands  or  the  ambitious 
dreams  of  his  subjects.  If  the  King  had  been  vigorous  and 
able,  considerable  obliquities  and  irregularities  would  have  been 
willingly  condoned,  or  perhaps  admired ;  but  a  government 
which  ruled  by  corruption,  without  securing  order  at  home  or 
respect  abroad,  provided  by  its  illegal  excesses  a  pretext  for 
punishing  its  incapacity.  The  Greeks  had  aspired  to  revive  the 
Eastern  Empire  before  they  had   learnt  to  govern  their  own 
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petty  dominion.  The  disappointment  of  their  hopes  has  driven 
them  to  reflect  on  the  cause  of  their  failure,  and,  as  became  a 
quick-witted  people,  they  have  known  how  to  profit  by  two 
striking  and  recent  lessons.  The  stern  suppression  by  England 
and  France  of  their  enterprise  against  the  Turkish  provinces  in 
1854  convinced  them  of  their  error  in  placing  themselves  under 
the  protectorate  of  Kussia.  From  the  example  of  Piedmont 
they  learnt  that  the  true  nucleus  of  an  Imperial  nation  was  a 
free  and  well-governed  state,  to  which  outlying  portions  of  the 
same  race  might  legitimately  gravitate. 

Accordingly,  the  Greeks  determined  on  a  political  reform, 
which  necessarily  involved  the  removal  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty, 
and  they  took  advantage  of  the  same  opportunity  to  bid  high 
for  the  goodwill  of  England.  The  feeble  Otho,  who  reigned 
only  for  the  sake  of  reigning,  had  undermined  his  throne  by 
the  fatal  folly  of  promoting  favourites  and  flatterers  on  the 
ground  of  their  supposed  devotion  to  his  person.  Surrounded 
by  courtiers,  he  had  lost  all  hold  on  the  people,  and,  having  left 
his  capital  for  an  autumnal  journey  to  the  Peloponnesus,  -  he 
found  himself  suddenly  and  irrevocably  deposed.  Having 
accomplished  an  easy  and  pleasant  revolution,  the  Greeks 
unanimously  determined  to  avoid  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
a  Kepublic,  and  as  a  symbol  of  their  faith  in  the  most  orthodox 
traditions  of  constitutional  freedom,  they  resolved  on  offering 
the  crown  to  Prince  Alfred  of  England.  They  have  no  cause 
for  regretting  the  reasons  of  state  policy  which  prevented  the 
English  Government  from  accepting  the  proposal.  Greece 
especially  needs  a  real  ruler  of  mature  years ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  expedient  to  furnish  France  and  Russia  with  pretexts  of 
dissatisfaction.  The  offer,  however,  has  produced  one  of  its 
intended  results,  in  conciliating  the  good  wishes  of  Englishmen, 
more  especially  because  the  choice  is  regarded  as  a  pledge  of 
domestic  improvement.  When  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  with 
room  for  five  times  its  present  population,  has  approximated 
even  distantly  to  the  condition  of  an  Eastern  Belgium,  the  great 
Oriental  question  will  have  received  a  theoretical  solution  which 
may  easily  be  translated  into  fact. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  events  have  moved  more  slowly, 
although  some  of  the  great  questions  which  are  pending  have 
received  a  definite  solution.  The  Russian  Government  is 
occupied  in  checking  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  emancipated 
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peasantry,  in  discouraging  the  political  demands  of  the  nobility 
represented  in  their  Provincial  Assemblies,  and  in  contending 
with  the  national  disaffection  of  Poland.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  has  hitherto  not  succeeded  in  conciliating  the 
Polish  gentry,  and  the  Imperial  Government  has,  through 
subordinate  agents,  engaged  in  a  strange  controversy  of  pam- 
phlets, in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  peasantry  that  the  Poles 
themselves  are  but  an  intrusive  oligarchy,  established  by  con- 
quest, in  the  midst  of  a  Eussian  population.  At  home  the 
Emperor  Alexander  is  more  creditably  employed  in  internal 
reforms,  which  may,  perhaps,  become  real  as  they  gradually 
entwine  themselves  with  the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the 
people.  Corporal  punishment  is  to  be  abolished,  trial  by  jury 
is  to  apply  to  ordinary  offences,  and  the  irresponsible  power  of 
the  police  is,  in  certain  cases,  restrained.  The  request  of  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  for  the  institution  of  unpaid  magistrates 
after  the  English  fashion  will  probably  not  be  conceded  by  the 
Government.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor,  although  he  may  be  jealous  of  political  power,  is 
sincerely  anxious  to  improve  the  administration  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  Empire.  The  collapse  of  the  financial  and 
military  system  in  consequence  of  the  Crimean  War  has 
happily  interrupted  the  policy  of  aggrandisement  which  no 
Russian  Government  will  finally  renounce. 

Other  Northern  States,  comparatively  remote  from  general 
observation,  share  in  the  general  activity  of  the  age.  Denmark 
is  still  occupied  in  resisting  German  interference  in  Schleswig, 
and  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  revived  the  efforts  of 
his  predecessor  to  effect  a  Parliamentary  reform  in  Sweden  as 
the  first  step  to  a  complete  union  with  Norway.  The  project 
involves  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  nobles ;  and  the 
Democratic  party  supports  the  King's  proposals,  especially  as 
the  union  would  tend  to  propagate  in  Sweden  the  Republican 
institutions  of  Norway. 

In  Austria  Constitutional  Government  might  seem  to  be 
taking  root,  if  the  most  important  part  of  the  Monarchy  were 
represented  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The  quarrel  with 
Hungary,  though  it  has  been  kept  in  abeyance,  has  not  even 
approximated  to  a  solution,  and  Venetia  refuses  all  conciliation, 
so  that  the  Emperor  is  in  the  anomalous  condition  of  reigning 
over  one  half  of  his  dominions  by  military  force,  while  he  is 
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allowing  the  German  and  Bohemian  representatives  a  new  in- 
fluence in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

In  the  minor  States  of  Germany  the  authority  of  Austria 
has  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  dissensions  which 
impair  the  credit  of  Prussia.  King  William  has  disappointed 
the  expectations  which  were  founded  on  his  moderation  as 
Eegent  and  on  his  undoubted  patriotism.  It  was  erroneously 
supposed  that  an  utter  absence  of  the  intellectual  brilliancy  of 
his  brother  furnished  a  negative  security  against  the  mystical 
imbecility  which  had  rendered  the  former  reign  inglorious. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  found  that  genius  is  not  indispensable  to 
absurdity,  for  the  commonplace  soldier  now  on  the  throne  has 
assumed  to  himself  the  character  of  a  supernaturally  inspired 
martinet.  Having  thought  it  expedient  to  increase  the  numbers 
and  efficiency  of  the  army,  he  is  incapable  of  understanding 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  a  right  to  with- 
hold their  assent  even  from  a  beneficial  project.  Two  changes 
of  Ministry,  a  dissolution,  and  an  angry  prorogation  have 
for  the  present  suspended  open  opposition,  without  affecting  in 
any  degree  that  control  over  taxation  on  which  the  result  of  the 
struggle  will  necessarily  depend.  In  the  meantime  the  King 
argues  the  question  with  an  undignified  eagerness  which  would 
be  scarcely  excusable  if  he  possessed  the  rhetorical  fluency  of  his 
more  gifted  brother.  Instead  of  practising  the  pre-eminently 
royal  virtue  of  silence,  the  King,  with  feverish  iteration,  repeats 
to  provincial  deputations  apologies  for  his  conduct,  which  have 
suggested  comparison  with  the  popular  type  of  muddle-headed 
confusion  which  at  present  adorns  the  English  stage.  The 
King  assures  his  people  that  he  will  maintain  the  Constitution, 
but  he  warns  them  that  for  the  present  they  must  too  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights.  No  ingenuity  can  explain  the  elixir 
of  divine  right  which  has  retained  its  virtue  since  the  King's 
ancestor  distilled  it  for  his  coronation  at  Konigsberg  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  By  studying  the  example  of  a  still  more 
modern  potentate  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  King 
William  might  discover  that  the  ostentatious  assertion  of 
personal  claims  is  not  the  most  effective  mode  of  securing  un- 
restricted power.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  the  more 
completely  exempt  from  dependence  on  the  opinions  of  his 
subjects  because  he  prudently  professes  to  derive  his  title  from 
the  will  of  the  people. 
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When  the  French  Senate  and  Assembly  met  in  February 
M.  Fould  had  lately  published  his  bold  exposure  of  the  confused 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  finances.  His  budget  involved  a 
small  increase  of  taxation,  a  partial  reduction  of  expenditure, 
and  a  financial  operation,  which  has  been  since  successfully 
eff'ected.  By  the  Conversion  of  the  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cents 
into  Three  per  Cents,  the  Minister,  in  eff'ect,  borrowed  about 
£6,000,000  in  the  form  of  premiums  from  holders  who  took 
advantage  of  a  beneficial  off'er.  In  return  for  an  immediate 
gain,  the  State  has  parted  with  the  right  of  reducing  the  interest 
by  payment  at  par,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  marketable  value 
of  the  ordinary  stock  may  have  been  incidentally  increased. 
The  French  have  by  no  means  attained  a  regular  equilibrium  of 
receipt  and  expenditure,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
charges  of  the  Mexican  expedition  can  be  met  without  additional 
derangement. 

The  Convention  of  London  concluded  by  Spain,  France,  and 
England  in  1862  was  practically  dissolved,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
allied  forces  landed  in  Mexico,  by  the  inevitable  divergence  of 
political  systems  which  had  been  artificially  combined.  England, 
having  no  object  except  to  exact  satisfaction  for  the  outrages 
inflicted  on  British  subjects,  sent  only  a  naval  force,  with  a 
small  contingent  of  marines,  to  support  negotiations  either  with 
Juarez  as  actual  President,  or  with  any  government  which 
might  take  his  place.  Spain,  who  had  shortly  before  recovered 
her  ancient  colony  of  San  Domingo,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
France  by  pushing  forward  her  armaments  from  the  Havannah ; 
and  it  was  considered  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  double  the 
French  contingent,  with  ulterior  views,  which  were  soon  found 
incompatible  with  the  concerted  action  of  the  three  Powers. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  formed  the  strange  design  of  con- 
stituting a  kingdom  in  Mexico  under  the  Archduke  Maximilian  ; 
and  General  Almonte,  on  behalf  of  the  Clerical  or  anti- Liberal 
faction,  had  assured  him,  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Mexicans 
themselves.  The  English  Government,  without  participation  in 
the  project,  offered  no  objection  to  any  arrangement  which 
might  at  the  same  time  satisfy  Mexico  and  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  order.  The  Spanish  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Prim,  a  daring  and  ambitious  soldier,  loudly  disapproved  a 
scheme  which  might  convert  Mexico  into  a  dependency  of 
France.     These  dissensions  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by   the 
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submission  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  Allies.  The  English  and  Spanish  Plenipotentiaries  at  once 
accepted  the  satisfaction  which  was  offered,  and  Admiral  De  la 
Gravi^re,  on  behalf  of  France,  apparently  concurred  in  their 
decision.  Shortly  afterwards  M.  Dubois  de  Saligny,  who  was 
more  confidentially  familiar  with  the  Emperor's  policy,  re- 
pudiated the  pacific  language  of  his  colleague,  and  announced 
his  determination  not  to  treat  with  the  Government  of  Juarez. 
As  the  French,  pretensions  received  no  colour  from  the  Conven- 
tion of  London,  the  English  Minister  necessarily  withdrew  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  General  Prim,  after  a 
bitter  personal  rupture  with  M.  de  Saligny,  re-embarked  his 
forces  to  Cuba,  and  himself  returned  to  Europe. 

"When  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  was  known  in  Paris, 
General  Lorencez  was  ordered  to  march  upon  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  nation  to  decide  on  the  form  of 
government  which  it  might  prefer.  The  practical  freedom  of 
choice  was  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  Almonte  at  head- 
quarters, and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  existing  Government  from 
the  list  of  alternative  solutions.  General  Lorencez  appears  to 
have  displayed  zeal  and  ability  in  the  execution  of  the  Imperial 
orders  ;  but  his  force  was  not  large  enough  to  maintain  his 
communications  with  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  May,  after  receiving  a 
serious  check  from  the  Mexican  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at 
Orizaba,  where  he  has  gallantly  maintained  himself  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.  General  Forey  has  now  taken  the  com- 
mand of  a  largely-reinforced  army,  and  he  will  probably  fight 
his  way  to  the  capital,  so  as  to  vindicate  at  the  same  time  the 
military  honour  of  France  and  the  political  independence  of 
Mexico.  The  further  objects  and  prospects  of  the  Emperor's 
paradoxical  policy  can  only  be  referred  to  conjecture.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  nomination  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  is 
abandoned,  and  vague  rumours  point  to  the  establishment  of  a 
French  Viceroyalty  in  Mexico,  to  the  conquest  of  Sonora,  to  the 
realisation  of  the  Emperor's  early  projects  in  the  Isthmus,  or  to 
an  alliance  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  enterprise,  although  it  savours  of 
aggression  and  conquest,  is  unpopular  with  all  parties  in  France, 
except  with  the  busy  Ultramontanes.  French  Liberals  object 
to  an  alliance  with  a  corrupt  and  bigoted  clergy,  to  the  coercion 
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of  the  Mexican  nation,  and,  above  all,  to  the  supposed  gratifica- 
tion which  may  be  afforded  to  English  jealousy.  M.  Fould  is 
probably  not  less  earnestly  opposed  to  an  unnecessary  and  costly 
war,  which  must  necessarily  postpone  to  an  indefinite  period  the 
restoration  of  a  financial  balance.  In  Italian  as  well  as  in 
Mexican  affairs,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  lately  seemed  to 
lean  to  the  clerical  and  reactionary  party,  which  is  now  repre- 
sented in  the  Press  by  M.  de  Lagueronniere,  the  confidential 
author  of  more  than  one  official  pamphlet  The  substitution  of 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  for  M.  Thouvenel,  and  the  recall  of  M. 
de  Lavalette  from  Kome,  tend  to  discourage  the  hopes  of  Italy ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  observed  that  Prince  Napoleon 
continues  to  support  a  Liberal  policy,  and  it  is  thought  not 
altogether  improbable  that  the  two  conflicting  opinions  may 
equally  lay  claim  to  Imperial  inspiration  and  favour. 

The  internal  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  presented 
little  excitement  or  variety.  The  recent  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort  shed  a  gloom  over  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  his 
loss  materially  affected  the  brilliancy  and  prosperity  of  the 
Exhibition.  Nevertheless,  the  great  collection  at  South  Kensing- 
ton attracted  for  six  successive  months  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  visitors  from  the  country  and  from  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
from  London  itself.  The  spectacle  was  less  picturesque  than 
the  previous  show  in  1851  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  it  should 
suggest  illusions  of  universal  peace,  to  be  founded  on  unlimited 
commercial  intercourse.  Yet  the  collection  was  richer  and  more 
complete  than  the  former  Exhibition,  and  competent  judges 
were  not  dissatisfied  with  the  intermediate  progress  of  art  and 
industry.  The  advance  of  commercial  liberality  was  marked  by 
the  unrestricted  admission  of  all  manufactured  articles  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  1851  it  had  been  necessary  to 
make  special  arrangements  for  the  importation  of  dutiable 
commodities,  which  might  otherwise  have  competed  unfairly 
with  the  ordinary  stocks  of  merchants  and  dealers.  In  1862 
protection  to  native  industry  had  been  so  absolutely  extin- 
guished that  the  foreign  contents  of  the  Exhibition  were  at  its 
close  for  the  most  part  sold  on  the  spot  without  supervision  or 
interference  by  the  officers  of  the  Eevenue.  The  pecuniary 
success  of  the  undertaking  has  not  been  thought  encouraging 
to  the  promoters  of  future  Exhibitions,  but  if  the  customary 
splendour  and  hospitality  of  the  Court  had  not  been  necessarily 
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suspended,  a  large  addition  would  liave  been  made  to  the 
receipts.  The  distress  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire  also 
deprived  the  Exhibition  of  at  least  half  a  million  of  its  most 
curious  and  intelligent  visitors.  When  an  extraordinary  crowd 
of  strangers  is  again  attracted  to  London,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
some  relief  will  have  been  afforded  to  the  intolerable  incon- 
venience of  the  crowded  thoroughfares.  The  railway  which  is 
to  unite  the  West  and  North  of  London  with  the  city  is  now 
completed  ;  and  the  plan  of  the  long-debated  Thames  Embank- 
ment is  finally  settled. 

The  Parliamentary  session  had  raised  few  political  questions ; 
and  in  its  results  it  had  only  determined  the  prolongation  of 
public  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  In  foreign 
affairs  the  national  policy  of  non-interference  and  of  goodwill 
seems  to  become  partially  appreciated  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  it 
may  ultimately  live  down  the  furious  prejudice  of  America. 
Italy  already  prefers  the  respect  and  friendly  equality  of 
England  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  France;  and  the 
selection  of  an  English  prince  for  the  vacant  throne  by  the 
unanimous  population  of  Greece  proves  that  quiet  and  un- 
aggressive strength,  combined  with  jealous  maintenance  of 
freedom,  may  impress  even  Oriental  imaginations  as  forcibly  as 
the  military  ostentation  of  despots  and  of  conquerors.  The 
prudent  refusal  of  the  Greek  Crown,  even  if  it  is  not  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  the  Ionian  Protectorate,  ought  in  some 
degree  to  appease  the  jealousies  which  the  unexpected  proof  of 
English  influence  may  not  unnaturally  have  excited. 

Towards  Federal  America  the  conduct  of  England  has  been 
systematically  just,  and  even  delicately  considerate.  The  mar- 
kets of  the  Empire  have  been  freely  open  to  both  belligerents, 
and  the  Northern  Federation,  possessing  the  exclusive  command 
of  the  sea,  has  profited  far  more  largely  than  the  South  by  the 
trade  in  munitions  of  war.  The  resolute  indifference  of  the 
country  and  Government  to  the  frantic  threats  and  vituperation 
of  the  Federalists  has  perhaps  been  in  some  degree  facilitated 
by  a  profound  contempt  for  irrational  and  childish  injustice. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
paradoxical  theorists,  and  of  the  small  faction  which  vents  its 
anger  through  Mr.  Bright,  the  misconduct  of  the  North,  and  the 
military  qualities  of  the  Confederate  army  have  produced  a 
general  sympathy  with  the   cause  of  Southern  independence. 
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The  Secession,  which  was  at  first  universally  regarded  as  illegal 
and  inexpedient,  has  justified  itself  by  heroic  perseverance,  and 
by  the  fact  of  its  continued  existence. 

During  the  autumn  public  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  distress  in  Lancashire,  and  to  the  increase  of  crimes  of 
violence,  with  the  inferences  which  bear  upon  penal  legislation, 
and  especially  on  prison  discipline.  The  cotton  mills,  which 
had  for  some  months  been  working  only  half-time,  have  since 
been  so  far  closed  as  to  throw  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
population  on  their  own  resources,  and,  consequently,  on  the 
liberality  of  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Villiers'  Acts,  by  which 
Rates  in  Aid  may  in  certain  cases  be  levied,  and  loans  raised  on 
the  security  of  the  rates,  can  only  come  into  general  operation 
when  the  averages  of  the  autumn  quarter  show  the  prescribed 
increase  in  the  parochial  burdens.  It  was  in  any  case  necessary 
that  the  ratepayers  should  be  largely  aided  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  thus  far  the  liberality  of  the  community  and  the 
organisation  of  its  charitable  efforts  have  not  been  wanting 
to  the  occasion.  The  Central  Committee  of  Manchester,  under 
the  appropriate  presidency  of  Lord  Derby,  is  dispensing,  with 
prudence  and  good  judgment,  more  than  half  a  million,  whicli 
has  been  subscribed  either  in  Lancashire  itself  or  in  the  country 
at  large.  Another  agency  of  collection  is  furnished  by  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Committee,  which  has  already  forwarded  to  the 
distressed  districts  nearly  £300,000  in  money,  besides  large 
amounts  of  clothing  and  of  other  necessaries.  The  conduct  of 
the  operatives  themselves  has  been  exemplary  beyond  precedent 
or  expectation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  admirable 
patience  is  mainly  due  to  the  intelligence  which  teaches  them 
that  their  sufferings  are  caused  neither  by  misgovernment  nor 
by  the  injustice  of  the  more  fortunate  classes.  Mr.  Cobden,  and, 
in  an  interval  of  candour,  even  Mr.  Bright,  have  acknowledged  that 
the  workmen  of  Lancashire  are  satisfied  and  conciliated  by  the 
cordial  sympathy,  even  more  than  by  the  profuse  generosity,  of 
all  ranks  and  parties  of  Englishmen.  No  great  misfortune  has 
ever  brought  with  it  so  abundant  a  moral  compensation  in  the 
discovery  of  kindly  relations  among  different  sections  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  display  of  manly  virtues  among  the  im- 
mediate sufferers. 

The  atrocious  robberies  which  have  become  common  in  the 
most  public  parts  of  London  suggest  no  satisfactory  reflection, 
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except  the  belief  that  the  evil  is  capable  of  abatement.  The 
perpetrators  belong,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  the  criminal 
class,  which  has  of  late  years  been  unduly  petted  and  pampered 
in  prison,  and  afterwards  prematurely  released  without  sufficient 
security  against  relapse.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of 
official  philanthropists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice 
of  violent  assault  and  robbery  wiU  be  met  by  increased  severity 
of  treatment  in  prison,  even  if  it  is  found  impossible  once  more  to 
adopt  on  a  large  scale  the  convenient  remedy  of  transportation. 
Modern  benevolence  had  almost  forgotten  that  punishment  is  the 
proper  reward  of  crime,  and  that,  after  justice,  prevention  is  a 
principal  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  offenders.  For  a 
time,  at  least,  the  business  of  reforming  criminals  will  be  relegated 
into  the  secondary  and  incidental  place  from  which  it  has 
emerged  into  disproportionate  prominence.  In  their  desire  to 
be  safe,  men  will  once  more  cherish  righteous  indignation,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  they  can  find  a  better  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  their  lawful  wrath  than  the  enemy  of  his  species  who 
maintains  himself  by  the  practice  of  the  garotte  or  by  the  use  of 
the  murderous  life-preserver. 

The  list  of  conspicuous  deaths  is  unusually  scanty.  Lord 
Canning  fell  a  victim  to  the  Indian  climate  shortly  after  his 
return  to  England,  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  industrious  and 
conscientious  public  servant,  though  he  had  not  attained  the 
highest  rank  among  statesmen.  In  the  troubles  which  rendered 
memorable  the  commencement  of  his  viceroyalty,  and  in  the 
prosperity  of  its  close,  his  principal  merit  was  undaunted  resolu- 
tion and  steady  devotion  to  duty.  If  his  life  had  been  spared, 
his  official  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  would, 
probably,  have  enabled  him  to  render  useful  service  to  the 
State. 

Literature  has  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
died,  generally  regretted,  during  a  journey  in  the  East.  As  a 
vigorous  writer  and  an  independent,  if  not  profound  thinker,  he 
deserved  the  considerable  reputation  which  he  had  earned  by 
his  ambitious  work.  As  a  professed  man  of  letters,  and  as  an 
encyclopaedic  reader  who  apparently  placed  all  books  on  an  equal 
level,  Mr.  Buckle  resembled  the  great  scholars  who  devoted  their 
lives  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  to  the  revival  of 
learning.  His  scepticism,  not  unmingled  with  prejudice,  rather 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  his  style 
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was  as  natural  and  idiomatic  as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  modern  society.  The  purpose  and  character  of  his 
writings  were  entitled  to  all  respect,  and  his  deficiency  of 
philosophical  insight  and  of  scientific  accuracy  by  no  means 
destroys  the  literary  value  of  his  history. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  obituary  of  the  year  has  scarcely 
included  an  eminent  name,  unless  the  high  position  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may  be  thought  to  have  redeemed 
from  mediocrity  an  otherwise  estimable  character.  The  only 
important  domestic  events  of  the  year  may  almost  be  summed 
up  in  the  Cotton  Famine  and  in  its  consequences.  In  the 
presence  of  so  great  a  calamity,  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  that 
the  revenue  is  flourishing  and  that  trade  has  but  slightly 
diminished.  Thus  far  neither  good  nor  evil  fortune  has  thrown 
a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  expediency  of  English  institutions  and 
of  the  policy  which  in  modern  times  accurately  expresses  their 
spirit.  If  the  cotton  mills  are  enabled  even  partially  to  reopen 
in  the  spring,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  anticipating,  in  the 
absence  of  unforeseen  causes  of  disturbance,  a  year  of  prosperity 
and  progress. 

The  attention  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  of  England  has 
throughout  the  year  been  principally  engrossed  by  America, 
but  it  is  only  possible  to  record  in  a  concise  abridgement  some  of 
the  more  important  events  of  the  war.  In  the  first  days  of 
1862  the  answer  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Trent  was  still  expected 
with  well-founded  anxiety.  The  English  Minister  at  Washington 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  and  the  majority  of  his 
Cabinet  were  obstinately  bent  on  sustaining  the  wrongful  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  the  timely 
remonstrance  of  the  French  Government  enabled  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  overcome  the  perverse  injustice  of  his  colleagues  and 
of  the  chief  of  the  State.  To  the  great  relief  of  a  peaceable  and 
unoffending  nation,  which  had  armed  solely  to  defend  its  honour, 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell  were  delivered  over  to  the  care  of 
the  English  Legation,  and  the  practical  concession  more  than 
compensated  for  the  ungracious  language  of  a  verbose  despatch, 
in  which  Mr.  Seward  endeavoured  to  apologise  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  an  unpalatable  display  of  prudence  and  justice.  The 
precedent,  even  without  the  judicious  commentary  which  was 
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afterwards  furnished  by  Lord  E-ussell,  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  belligerents  towards  neutrals  in  all 
similar  transactions.  It  is  but  candid  to  acknowledge  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Seward  in  saving  his  country  at  the  same  time  from  the 
perpetration  of  a  crime  and  from  the  commission  of  a  ruinous 
folly.  Although  his  diplomatic  communications  before  and 
since  have  been  characterised  by  almost  unequalled  absurdity 
and  bad  taste,  the  credit  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  England  in 
consequence  of  the  outrage  on  the  Trent  belongs  principally  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

General  M'Clellan  had  spent  the  autumn  and  winter  in 
organising  and  disciplining  the  vast  army  which,  according  to 
the  universal  belief  of  Federal  America,  was  destined  summarily 
to  overwhelm  the  rebellion.  The  Confederate  outposts  were 
still  within  a  few  miles  of  Washington,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Lower  Potomac  was  interrupted  or  harassed  by  hostile 
batteries  ;  but  a  considerable  flotilla  of  gunboats  had  been 
prepared  to  ascend  the  Southern  rivers,  and  the  Federal 
Government  and  population  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
verging movement  which,  closing  in  like  the  folds  of  the 
anaconda,  was  to  suffocate  the  Seceding  States  in  its  irresistible 
embrace.  Although  the  Commander-in-Chief  still  postponed 
his  advance,  the  first  operations  of  the  campaign  seemed  to 
justify  the  confidence  of  the  North.  A  small  Confederate  force, 
rashly  threatening  Ohio,  was  defeated  early  in  January  at  Mill 
Springs,  in  Kentucky.  In  February  General  Burnside,  with 
the  aid  of  his  gunboats,  captured  the  island  and  garrison  of 
Koanoke,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  month  later  he 
took  possession  of  Newbern.  General  Grant's  army  and  his 
river  fleet  took  Fort  Henry,  on  the  river  Tennessee,  at  the 
beginning  of  February  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  same 
force  effected  the  more  important  conquest  of  Fort  Donnelson, 
on  the  river  Cumberland.  Somewhat  later  in  the  spring 
General  Pope,  with  the  flotilla,  took  a  fortified  post  on  the 
Mississippi  which  was  known  as  Island  No.  10;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  Commodore  Farragut  obtained  the  most 
considerable  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  Federal 
arms,  by  forcing  the  defences  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  by 
consequently  compelling,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  unresisted 
surrender  of  New  Orleans. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Donnelson   and  of  Roanoke  the 
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confidence  of  foreigners  in  the  tenacity  of  Southern  resistance 
was  temporarily  shaken.  It  was  true  that,  except  at  Mill 
Springs  and  in  some  obscure  and  uncertain  skirmishes  in 
Arkansas,  the  Federal  troops  had  never  gained  an  advantage 
beyond  the  range  of  their  gunboats;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Southern  troops  seemed  at  first  deficient  in  spirit,  and  it  was 
uncertain  whether  they  would  have  energy  to  continue  the 
conflict  where  the  chances  were  more  equal.  The  blockade  of 
the  ports  gradually  became  comparatively  effective,  and  even  the 
barbarous  device  of  choking  the  entrance  of  Charleston  with 
hulks,  which  were  sunk  in  the  sea  channels  for  the  purpose, 
might  be  thought  to  prove  the  determination  as  well  as  the 
unscrupulous  recklessness  of  the  North. 

The  current  of  opinion  was  once  more  turned  by  the  victory 
of  the  Confederates  in  the  first  considerable  battle  of  the  cam- 
paign. General  Sidney  Johnston,  having  collected  a  considerable 
force  at  Corinth,  surprised  General  Grant  on  the  6th  of  April  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  defeat,  involv- 
ing the  capture  of  a  portion  of  his  camp.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  two  Federal  gunboats,  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action, 
compelled  the  Southern  troops  to  retreat  to  their  lines  after 
losing  their  able  general.  General  Beauregard,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  maintained  the  lines  of  Corinth  for  several 
weeks,  while  General  Halleck,  with  a  Federal  army,  estimated 
at  150,000  men,  remained  idle  in  his  front.  At  last  it  was 
found  that  the  garrison  had  withdrawn  with  all  its  guns  and 
stores,  and  General  Halleck  and  his  lieutenant,  General  Pope, 
after  announcing  that  they  had  taken  10,000  prisoners  in  the 
retreat,  were  compelled  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  their  triumph 
was  wholly  fabulous,  and  that,  out-generaled  by  the  enemy,  they 
had  wasted  the  best  season  for  a  campaign  in  total  idleness. 

The  war  in  the  West  has  since  been  pursued  with  varying 
fortune  and  with  indecisive  results.  The  Confederates  have 
marched  through  Kentucky,  but  they  have  not  been  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  State,  while  in  Tennessee  and  Missouri  the 
line  of  separation  has  been  alternately  advancing  and  receding. 
The  Federal  General  Kosecranz  obtained  an  advantage  in  an 
engagement  at  Corinth  in  October,  and  about  the  same  time 
General  Bragg  and  General  Polk  defeated  General  Buell  at 
Perrysville.  In  December  a  Federal  brigade  of  4000  men 
surrendered    at    Hartville,  in   Tennessee,    to    the    Confederate 
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General  Morgan.  The  Federals  have,  for  the  most  part,  the 
superiority  in  numbers  and  in  material  of  war,  while  their 
adversaries  are  better  commanded  and  more  earnest  in  their 
cause,  with  the  advantage  of  the  goodwill  of  the  population. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  Message  to  Congress  in  March, 
admitted  that  the  Confederates  had  attempted  too  much  when 
they  proposed  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Ohio.  Although  their 
military  strength  has  since  greatly  increased,  it  seems  improbable 
that  they  will  ultimately  secure  by  arms  the  northern  part  of 
Missouri,  or  even  the  whole  of  Tennessee.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  they  retain  only  the  strong  position  of  Vicksburg, 
which  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a  Federal  flotilla  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  General  Butler's  offensive  despotism 
at  New  Orleans  nourishes  and  justifies  the  aversion  of  the  entire 
South  from  Federal  alliance  or  supremacy ;  but  the  military 
possession  of  the  city,  as  it  lies  below  the  level  of  the  river,  is 
ensured  to  the  belligerent  who  commands  the  water. 

Even  the  maritime  preponderance  of  the  Federalists  appeared 
for  a  moment  to  be  interrupted  by  the  exploits  of  the  Virginia, 
once  known  in  the  United  States'  Navy  as  the  Merrimac,  which 
had  been  coated  by  the  Confederates  with  iron  rails  in  the 
navy-yard  of  Norfolk.  Issuing  suddenly  from  port  on  the  8  th 
of  March,  the  Virginia  sank  and  destroyed  two  or  three  wooden 
men-of-war,  scattered  terror  into  a  fleet  of  transport  and  store 
ships,  and  threw  shells  into  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk.  On  the  following  day  the 
Virginia  was  met  by  the  ironclad  Monitor,  which  had  just 
arrived  from  New  York,  and,  after  an  undecided  contest,  both 
vessels  retired  to  repair  dfimages.  The  Virginia  was  subse- 
quently abandoned  and  blown  up  by  her  crew,  but  her  presence 
in  the  James  river  continued  in  the  interval  to  alarm  the 
enemy,  and  it  materially  affected  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
against  Richmond.  Some  months  afterwards  another  Confeder- 
ate ironclad  vessel,  the  Arkansas,  fitted  out  in  the  Yazoo  river, 
contributed  largely  to  the  successful  defence  of  Vicksburg ;  but 
in  a  conflict  with  the  hostile  flotilla  the  Arkansas  was  ultimately 
driven  aground  on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  and  destroyed  to 
prevent  a  capture.  It  is  said  that  iron  vessels  have  been  fitted 
out  in  the  Southern  ports  and  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Federalists, 
who  command    the    sea,   and    possess    a    great    superiority   of 
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mechanical  resources,  will  profit  more  largely  than  their  opponents 
by  the  modern  discovery  of  invulnerable  ships. 

The  characteristically  exaggerated  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  by  anticipation  in  General  M'Clellan's  abilities  naturally 
declined  when  it  was  found  that  he  lingered  month  after  month 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  for 
War,  having  shocked  even  American  sensitiveness  by  his  close 
alliance  with  speculating  contractors,  was  appointed  to  the 
Russian  mission  in  place  of  the  half-witted  Mr.  Cassius  Clay, 
and  was  succeeded  at  the  War  Department  by  Mr.  Stanton,  who 
conceived  a  bitter  enmity  to  M'Clellan.  The  spring  was  far 
advanced  when  the  Confederate  army  retired  without  molesta- 
tion from  its  lines  at  Manassas,  which,  as  it  was  found,  had 
never  been  regularly  fortified.  The  Federal  General,  after 
following  their  retreat  for  two  or  three  days'  march,  unexpectedly 
returned  to  Washington,  and  embarked  his  army  on  the  Potomac 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  on  the  Virginian  peninsula  and 
advancing  westward  upon  Richmond.  At  the  moment  when 
the  decisive  movement  commenced,  the  President,  by  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  deprived  M'Clellan  of  the  command-in-chief, 
and  appointed  General  M 'Do well  and  General  Fremont,  who 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  General  Pope,  to  independent  com- 
mands in  Northern  Virginia.  General  M'Clellan  and  his  friends 
attribute  his  subsequent  failure  to  want  of  co-operation  and  to  a 
deficiency  of  reinforcements  and  supplies  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  his  chances  of  victory  would  have  been  largely  increased 
if  he  could  have  disposed  of  M'Dowell's  division  to  cover  and 
strengthen  his  right  flank. 

The  first  operation  of  the  campaign  consisted  of  a  three 
weeks'  siege  of  the  historical  lines  of  York  Town,  where  the 
Confederates  had  prepared  their  first  show  of  defence.  Having 
secured  the  delay  which  they  required,  they  gradually  fell  back 
towards  Richmond,  striking  successive  blows  to  cover  their 
retreat  at  Williamsburg,  and  at  West  Point,  where  the 
Pamunkey  expands  into  the  estuary  of  York  river.  As 
M'Clellan  followed,  he  leant  to  his  right  to  keep  up  his 
communications  with  his  ships,  for  the  James  river  on  his 
left  was  still  closed  by  the  presence  or  the  terror  of  the 
formidable  Virginia.  From  West  Point  the  Federal  army 
turned  westward,  and,  after  suftering  a  severe  check  on  the 
plain  of  White  Oaks,  the  headquarters  were  placed  at  White 
VOL.  I  L 
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House,  where  the  West  Point  Railway  to  Richmond  crosses  the 
Pamunkey.  In  the  meantime  General  Jackson  commenced  his 
long  series  of  brilliant  exploits  by  driving  the  Federal  General 
Banks  headlong  upon  the  Potomac,  to  the  extreme  terror  of  the 
President  and  of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  General 
Fremont  and  General  Shields  were  baffled  by  the  superior 
activity  of  the  hostile  commander  in  their  attempts  to  retrieve 
the  disaster,  and  General  M'Dowell,  in  spite  of  his  earnest 
protest,  was  recalled  from  his  movement  towards  M'Clellan  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  capital.  It  soon  appeared  that  General 
Jackson's  advance  was  part  of  a  concerted  plan  for  the  relief  of 
Richmond.  In  the  middle  of  June  General  Stuart,  with  a  small 
force  of  cavalry,  moved  round  the  right  wing  of  the  Federal 
army,  and,  passing  behind  the  whole  of  their  rear  and  their 
left  wing,  returned  safely,  with  considerable  booty,  to  the  camp 
in  front  of  Richmond.  A  week  later  the  entire  North  was 
startled  by  the  tidings  that  M'Clellan  had  retreated  several 
miles  under  incessant  attacks,  and  that,  passing  his  right  wing 
behind  his  left,  he  had  taken  up  a  new  position  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  on  the  James  river.  The  mendacious  journals  of 
New  York  asserted  that  his  retreat  was  virtually  an  advance, 
or,  in  words  which  have  become  almost  proverbial,  that  it  was 
a  "  great  strategic  movement,"  leading  to  the  early  capture  of 
Richmond. 

The  truth,  however,  soon  became  too  transparent  to  be 
obscured  even  by  American  fiction  and  credulity.  General 
M'Clellan  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  saving  his  army  from 
imminent  destruction,  but  he  had  encountered  a  crushing 
defeat.  On  the  26th  of  June  his  right  was  fiercely  attacked 
by  Jackson,  and  on  the  following  days,  having  lost  his  head- 
quarters, he  was  pushed  rapidly  across  the  Chickahominy,  and 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  before  he  took  up  his  defensive 
position  at  Harrison's  Landing.  After  his  retreat  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  enterprise  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  after 
some  altercation  with  General  Halleck,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  at  Washington,  General  M'Clellan  re- 
embarked  the  remains  of  his  army  for  Acquia  Creek  and  for 
Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  as  the  Confederate  General  Lee 
was  effectually  following  up  his  former  victories. 

General  Pope,  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  had 
advanced  beyond  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Rapidan,  for  the 
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purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy  during 
M'Clellan's  embarkation.  General  Lee,  leaving  the  baffled 
army  of  the  Peninsula  to  escape  at  leisure,  pushed  rapidly 
northward,  and  General  Stuart,  a  second  time  penetrating  into 
the  enemy's  rear,  captured  General  Pope's  baggage  and  a  portion 
of  his  staff',  while  Jackson,  by  a  daring  movement,  in  which  he 
twice  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  threw  himself  between 
the  Federal  main  army  and  Washington.  General  Pope,  who 
had  boasted  and  blustered  himself  into  popularity,  has  since, 
with  consistent  meanness,  thrown  the  blame  of  his  disasters  on 
his  subordinates  and  his  colleagues.  Utterly  out-manoeuvred 
and  confused,  he  commenced  a  hurried  retreat  on  the  Potomac, 
incurring  daily  defeats,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  was,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  suffered  on  the  celebrated  field  of  Bull's 
Run.  After  a  week  of  misfortune,  the  beaten  army  took  refuge 
within  the  defences  of  Washington,  while  General  Lee,  detaching 
Jackson  to  besiege  Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  Potomac  to  raise 
the  friendly  population  of  Maryland. 

The  panic-stricken  Government  of  Washington  judiciously 
dismissed  Pope  to  an  obscure  command  in  the  North- West,  and 
M'Clellan,  summoned  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  Federal 
army,  marched  northwards  with  unwonted  vigour  to  drive  the 
Confederates  from  Maryland.  General  Lee,  though  he  found 
himself  outnumbered,  gave  battle  at  Antietam  to  cover  Jack- 
son's operations,  and,  having  by  the  superior  quality  of  his 
scanty  force  avoided  a  defeat,  he  withdrew  some  days  later 
beyond  the  Potomac,  while  the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry,  to 
the  number  of  12,000  men,  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
Confederates,  with  an  enormous  amount  of  artillery  and  stores. 
Notwithstanding  the  imperative  orders  of  the  President  and 
General  Halleck,  General  M'Clellan  thought  himseK  unable  to 
follow  General  Lee's  retreat,  and  a  month  elapsed  before  he  once 
more  took  the  road  to  Richmond,  following  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Early  in  November  he  was  suddenly 
dismissed  from  the  command,  and  his  successor.  General  Bum- 
side,  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock, 
from  which,  according  to  popular  belief,  he  was  at  last  to  march 
triumphantly  on  the  hostile  capital. 

Although  General  Burnside's  military  experience  down  to 
1860  was  confined  to  six  years'  service  as  a  subaltern  in  time 
of  peace,  he   can   scarcely  be  held   responsible  for  the  grave 
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disaster  which  the  Federal  army  has  suffered  under  his 
command.  The  Government,  after  dismissing  M'Clellan  on 
political  grounds,  considered  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Republican 
party  could  only  be  retrieved  by  an  immediate  advance  on 
Richmond.  The  untried  leader  of  the  army  in  accepting  his 
commission  virtually  pledged  himself  to  submit  his  own  sounder 
judgment  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  Government  and 
to  the  presumptuous  clamour  of  the  Northern  Press.  After 
summoning  Fredericksburg  to  surrender.  General  Bumside  was 
compelled  to  wait  for  a  fortnight  before  the  arrival  of  his 
pontoon  trains  enabled  him  to  enforce  his  menace  by  an  attack. 
On  the  11th  of  December  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Fredericksburg,  supported  by  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  during 
the  following  day  his  army  took  up  its  position  between  the 
ruins  of  the  town  and  the  lines  which  General  Lee  had  fortified 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  south.  On  the  13th  the  Federals 
attacked  the  enemy's  position,  and,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  and 
a  loss  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  severest  of  the  war, 
they  were  repulsed  and  utterly  defeated.  On  the  night  of  the 
15  th  Bumside  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  river  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  and  of  a  storm  of  rain,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that,  in  Virginia  at  least,  the  campaign  may  be  suspended  for 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The  Republican  faction  has 
played  its  last  stake,  for  even  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  will 
scarcely  persevere  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  servile  insurrection 
within  a  fortnight  of  a  final  and  decisive  defeat. 

The  course  of  domestic  policy  in  America  and  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  have  followed  the  progress  of  the  war.  In 
the  Confederate  States,  which  adopted  a  definite  Constitution  in 
February,  the  Congress  seems  generally  to  have  supported  the 
Executive  Government,  although  some  collisions  between  the 
central  authority  and  the  privileges  of  the  States  have  given  the 
President  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  tact  and  discretion. 
A  conscription  was  early  instituted  in  the  South,  apparently 
with  general  concurrence,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
burdens  of  the  war  have  been  accepted  and  borne  sufficiently 
proves  Secession  to  have  been  a  national  movement.  In  the 
absence  of  authentic  information,  it  is  difiicult  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  that  constitutional  freedom  has  been  scrupu- 
lously respected  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederacy  and  of 
its  component  States.     The  financial  resources  of  the   South 
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furnish  a  still  more  perplexing  subject  of  inquiry,  for  it  is  only- 
known  that  a  paper  issue  has  in  both  the  Republics  superseded 
a  metallic  currency.  It  is  supposed  that  considerable  sums  have 
been  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  stock  of  cotton,  after  it  had 
been  in  the  first  instance  bought  or  borrowed  from  the  pro- 
ducers by  the  Government.  The  Confederate  organs  assert  that 
all  the  materials  of  war  are  now  manufactured  in  sufficient 
quantities  at  home,  and  it  is  known  that  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  stores  have  found  their  way  through  the  blockading  squad- 
rons. If  the  zeal  and  unanimity  of  the  South  had  required  any 
external  stimulus,  the  insolence  and  minute  despotism  of  General 
Butler  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  menace  of  servile  insurrection 
which  is  contained  in  the  President's  Proclamation,  would 
effectually  have  destroyed  any  lingering  desire  for  the  revival 
of  the  Union. 

The  Federal  Government  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
became  more  and  more  reckless  in  its  disregard  of  all  legal  and 
constitutional  restraints.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  district 
commanders,  provost-marshals,  and  superintendents  of  police 
exercised,  amid  the  general  applause  of  the  dominant  faction, 
an  unlimited  right  of  imprisonment  for  political  offences. 
Whenever  complaints  were  preferred  the  President  adopted, 
with  a  blundering  chivalry,  the  acts  of  his  subordinates,  and 
Congress  tacitly  repudiated  the  right  or  the  duty  of  defending 
popular  freedom.  Pecuniary  fraud  on  the  Government  seemed 
to  be  the  only  offence  which  was  secured  by  official  and  general 
sympathy  from  any  serious  risk  of  punishment.  Three  of  the 
highest  functionaries  were  reported  by  a  Committee  of  Congress 
as  having  connived  at  extravagant  peculations  for  the  ostensible 
benefit  of  their  relatives  and  their  immediate  dependents ;  yet 
no  American  is  surprised  that  Mr.  Cameron  is  Minister  in 
Russia  and  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Senate,  that  Mr. 
Gideon  Welles  continues  to  administer  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  or  that  General  Fremont  owes  his  temporary  retirement 
to  his  acts  of  insubordination,  and  not  to  his  dealings  with 
contractors. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  apparently  the  most 
efficient  member  of  the  Government,  and,  although  he  has 
exhausted  his  power  of  borrowing,  and  flooded  the  country  with 
a  depreciated  paper  currency,  the  difficulty  of  finding  money  in 
default  of  a  revenue  is  not  attributable  to  Mr.  Chase.     The 
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taxes  have  covered  about  one-tenth  of  the  expenditure,  and  the 
remainder  is,  therefore,  necessarily  represented  by  different 
forms  of  debt.  At  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  summer, 
Congress  passed  a  comprehensive  Tax  Bill,  estimated  as  likely 
to  produce  more  than  £30,000,000  ;  but  down  to  the  present 
moment  not  a  dollar  has  been  levied  for  the  purposes  of  a  war 
which  has  lasted  for  a  year  and  three-quarters.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  the  Government  has  found  the  means  of 
providing  sufficiently  for  the  material  necessities  of  the  war. 
No  army  has  been  better  supplied  or  so  abundantly  fed, 
although  the  numbers  employed  were  scarcely  exceeded  in  the 
gigantic  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  actual  strength  of  the  army  at  any  time,  for  extravagant 
bounties  have  produced  the  natural  result  of  unprecedented 
desertion.  The  absentees  are  everywhere  reckoned  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  completeness  of  the  contingents  from  the 
different  States  can  be  but  vaguely  conjectured  by  the  help  of 
the  most  contradictory  assertions.  The  army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  popularly  estimated  at  750,000,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  about  six-sevenths  of  the  number  may  really  have 
been  enrolled.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  President,  in 
two  separate  proclamations,  called  for  600,000  fresh  soldiers, 
and  it  was  determined  that  any  deficiency  of  volunteers  should 
be  supplied  by  conscription.  Mr.  Stanton,  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  informed  Congress  that  800,000  men  were  under 
arms,  and  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
number  ought  at  that  time  to  have  been  deducted  for  sickness, 
desertion,  and  official  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Seward  has  declined  in  influence  at  home,  nor  has  his 
foreign  policy  become  wiser  or  more  dignified  through  pro- 
longed experience.  His  system,  intended  to  flatter  domestic 
prejudices  rather  than  to  influence  foreign  Governments,  is  con- 
fined to  the  hackneyed  routine  of  menace  to  England  and  of 
untiring  deference  to  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
announced  that  a  hint  of  interference  would  be  treated  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  yet,  when  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
proposed  to  England  and  Russia  a  mediation  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Confederates,  the  American  Secretary  was  more 
grateful  for  the  Imperial  offer  of  arbitration  than  for  the  refusal 
of  the  English  Government  to  concur.  He  had  previously  given 
diplomatic  expression  to  the  vulgar  animosity  of  his  country- 
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men  by  announcing  that  a  war  with  England,  to  follow  on  the 
early  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  would  most  effectually  heal 
the  breach  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Lincoln  deserves  the  credit  of  having  abstained  in  his  pro- 
clamations and  messages  from  the  wanton  provocations  which 
have  been  thrust  upon  England  by  his  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Abolitionists,  at  first  an  insignificant  and  unpopular 
fraction  of  the  Republican  party,  naturally  grew  in  influence  at 
the  expense  of  their  political  allies  as  the  war  proceeded.  They 
gained  a  legitimate  advantage  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  practical  liberation  of  the 
negroes  who  found  *  their  way  within  the  Federal  lines.  The 
more  questionable  experiment  of  enlisting  negro  regiments 
failed  under  General  Hunter,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and 
while  New  England  orators  were  declaiming  in  favour  of  the 
Southern  slaves,  some  of  the  North- Western  States  passed  new 
laws  for  the  exclusion  of  coloured  immigrants  from  their 
borders. 

The  President  characteristically  wavered  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Constitution  and  the  more  reckless  philanthropists. 
He  promoted  compensated  emancipation  in  Columbia,  and  he 
proposed  a  plan  for  buying  off  the  slaves  in  the  Border  States  ; 
but  he  assured  his  friends  that  it  was  his  object  to  restore  the 
Union  with  slavery  or  without  it  ;  and  he  replied  to  a  deputa- 
tion of  Abolitionists  from  Chicago  by  the  judicious  assurance 
that  a  proclamation  which  might  purport  to  liberate  the  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States  would  be  inoperative  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Federal  arms.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  without  any  change 
of  circumstances  in  the  interval,  Mr.  Lincoln  proclaimed  the 
emancipation  on  the  1st  of  January  of  all  slaves  in  every  State 
which  on  that  day  should  not  be  represented  in  the  Federal 
Congress.  If  the  Legislative  decree  of  an  Executive  functionary 
has  any  validity,  every  negro  in  the  South  will,  in  a  day  or  two 
from  the  present  time,  be  justified  in  putting  to  death  any 
master  or  neighbour  who  interferes  with  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  freedom.  The  most  valuable  property  of  the  Confederacy 
is  summarily  confiscated  not  only  in  bulk  and  substance, 
but  in  principle,  and  4,000,000  of  an  uncivilised  race  are 
suddenly  raised  to  equality  with  the  Southern  Americans 
without  any  attempt  at  provision  for  their  discipline  or  govern- 
ment. 
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A  more  monstrous  usurpation  of  power  has  never  been 
exercised  with  more  criminal  recklessness,  and  Mr,  Lincoln  can 
only  find  an  inadequate  excuse  in  his  evident  ignorance  or  for- 
getfulness  of  the  effect  of  his  own  decision.  Long  after  the 
issue  of  the  proclamation,  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  he  pro- 
posed to  emancipate,  by  a  gradual  operation  extending  over 
thirty  or  forty  years,  the  same  slaves  whom  he  had  already 
affected  to  release  on  the  1st  of  January.  His  return  to  sober 
counsels  had  evidently  been  caused  by  the  unexpected  discovery 
that  Federal  America  was  not  unanimous  in  its  support  of 
Republican  violence,  corruption,  and  incapacity. 

The  State  elections  in  the  autumn  restored  to  the  Democratic 
or  Conservative  party  the  preponderance  which  it  had  formerly 
exercised.  The  constituencies  intended  to  protest  against 
habitual  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  against  a 
preference  of  the  supposed  interests  of  the  negroes  to  the  rights 
of  separate  States  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Union.  The 
leaders  of  the  reaction  probably  foresee  that  moderation  and 
legality  will  necessarily  lead  to  peace.  The  President  would 
not  have  violated  the  Constitution  if  he  could  have  conquered 
the  South  by  ordinary  methods,  and  the  Democrats,  though 
they  for  the  moment  affect  peculiar  warlike  zeal,  have  no  special 
facilities  for  accomplishing  the  task  in  which  their  adversaries 
have  failed.  As  their  supremacy  becomes  established,  they  will 
certainly  attempt  negotiation  ;  but  as  the  Confederates  are 
firmly  resolved  on  maintaining  their  independence,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  peace  will  be  attainable  until  both  belligerents 
are  still  further  exhausted.  The  great  victory  at  Fredericksburg 
will  justify  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  in  rejecting  any  proposal  of 
submission,  while  in  the  North  the  Federal  disasters  can  scarcely 
fail  to  weaken  still  further  the  mischievous  influence  of  the 
reckless  Republican  faction. 
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During  the  past  year  the  troubled  condition  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Continents  has  furnished  a  contrast  to  the  tranquil 
prosperity  of  England.  The  Government  has  earned  general 
approval  by  the  prudence  and  temper  with  which  it  has  avoided 
any  collision  with  the  United  States,  and  its  diplomatic  inter- 
vention in  Poland  was  only  censured  because  it  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  the  national  determination  to  persevere  in  a  policy 
of  peace.  Notwithstanding  the  continued  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  cotton,  the  distress  in  Lancashire  has  steadily 
diminished,  and  the  elasticity  of  trade  has  counterbalanced  the 
stagnation  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry. 
The  Customs'  receipts,  the  general  revenue,  the  imports  and 
exports,  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  all  former  years,  and  a  bright 
summer  produced  one  of  the  most  fruitful  harvests  which  have 
ever  been  gathered  in  England. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  fine  weather  nor  the  consequent 
abundance  has  extended  to  Ireland.  The  failure  of  successive 
crops  has  caused  great  distress  among  the  rural  population,  and 
it  is  perhaps  not  a  cause  for  regret  that  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  labour  in  the  United  States  has  stimulated  the 
adoption  of  the  painful  remedy  of  emigration.  Archbishop 
MacHale  not  unnaturally  seizes  the  opportunity  of  denouncing 
the  English  Government  and  nation,  and  it  is  possible  that  even 
an  ecclesiastical  agitator  may  be  sincere  in  his  erroneous  re- 
ference of  economic  evils  to  political  causes.  The  land  fares  ill 
where,  before  wealth  can  accumulate,  it  is  necessary  that  men 
should  decay  or  disappear,  but  the  evil,  which  is  finding  for 
itself  a  violent  cure,  is  already  of  long  standing.  The  sub- 
stitution of  cattle  for  human  beings  off'ers  a  plausible  grievance 
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to  seditious  orators  ;  but  when  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to 
pasture  and  green  crops,  it  is  better  to  grow  food  for  men  than 
to  keep  men,  for  want  of  food,  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  If 
Ireland  overflows,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  is  still  too  full, 
while  the  regions  which  absorb  its  superfluous  population  still 
offer  boundless  vacancies. 

The  Americans  may  be  excused  for  the  complacency  with 
which  they  point  to  the  thriving  yeoman  who  may  be  the  son 
of  a  pauper  Irish  peasant.  The  secret  of  the  transformation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  undoubted  geographical  fact  that  America  is 
larger  than  Ireland.  If  the  proportional  areas  were  reversed, 
while  all  political  circumstances  remained  the  same,  the  current 
of  migration  would  at  once  ebb  backward  across  the  Atlantic. 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  content- 
ment of  the  English  labourer  by  incessantly  reminding  him  that 
he  is  "divorced  from  the  soil."  In  Ireland,  a  few  years  ago, 
every  rood,  or  every  acre,  struggled  hard  to  maintain  its  man. 
The  famine  of  1847  and  the  distress  of  1863  supply  an  experi- 
mental commentary  on  the  project  of  contending  against 
Nature. 

The  year  has  been  saddened  and  rendered  memorable  by  the 
loss  of  many  eminent  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Sir  James  Outram 
was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  gallant  in  the  long  succession 
of  heroes  who  have  conquered  and  kept  the  Empire  of  India. 
A  generation  ago  he  was  described  as  having  taken  more  forts, 
pacified  more  hill  tribes,  and  experienced  more  extraordinary 
adventures  than  any  living  officer,  and,  although  he  had  not 
reached  old  age,  he  had  since  been  constantly  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  similar  labours.  He  took  a  part  in  the  conquest 
of  Scinde,  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  all  England  appreciated  his  delicate  generosity  when, 
waiving  his  superior  rank,  he  served  as  a  simple  volunteer 
under  Havelock  in  the  famous  march  to  Lucknow. 

Lord  Clyde,  at  the  end  of  a  still  longer  career,  had  attained 
a  higher  elevation.  A  colonel  in  the  army  in  1854,  he  died  a 
field-marshal  and  a  peer  in  1863.  The  Crimean  War  left 
him  standing  at  his  proper  level,  above  the  carpet  knights  or 
Court  favourites,  who  had  subsided  into  their  proper  obscurity  ; 
and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  he  showed  that  there  was  one  English 
general  who  understood  the  art  of  war,  and  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  economise  the  lives  of  his  men.     He  had  done  his 
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work,  he  was  far  advanced  in  life,  and,  out  of  the  range  of  his 
profession,  he  was  not  distinguished  by  intellectual  power  ;  but 
the  country  saw  with  pleasure  that  his  long  services  had  been 
at  last  duly  rewarded,  and  it  would  willingly  have  awarded  him 
a  few  more  years  of  prosperous  repose. 

Some  of  those  who  are  recorded  in  the  obituary  of  the  year 
have  been  summoned  in  their  natural  order.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
had  outlived  all  his  contemporaries,  and  seen  a  younger  genera- 
tion fast  fading  away.  During  the  ninety  years  of  his  life, 
among  some  greater  and  a  few  more  fortunate  men,  he  had  met 
with  neither  friend  nor  enemy  who  surpassed  him  in  natural 
gifts  and  acquired  accomplishments.  In  accuracy,  in  rapidity, 
in  vigour  and  daring,  with  the  closed  fist  or  the  open  hand,  as 
a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  Parliamentary  debater,  he  excelled 
almost  every  adversary  and  rival.  As  a  statesman  he  was 
wanting  in  the  enthusiasm  which  indicates  deep  convictions, 
and,  although  he  had  much  social  knowledge  of  mankind,  a 
want  of  sympathy  prevented  him  from  understanding  the 
English  people.  He  was  a  finished,  intellectual  athlete,  and 
when  he  retired  from  political  contests  he  showed  on  many 
occasions  that  his  impulses  were  often  generous  and  wise.  It 
was  his  good  fortune  to  survive  the  enmities  which  he  had 
frequently  provoked,  and  to  remain  in  extreme  old  age  the 
object  of  general  admiration. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had  often  opposed  Lord  Lyndhurst  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  preceded  him  by  a  few  months  to  the  grave. 
His  respectable  abilities,  supported  by  his  rank  and  wealth,  by 
no  means  adequately  accounted  for  the  high  position  in  the 
State  and  in  society  which  his  death  has  left  unoccupied.  The 
sound  good  sense  and  the  moral  qualities  which  found  expression 
in  the  graceful  dignity  of  his  manner  had  made  Lord  Lansdowne 
the  most  favourable  type  and  representative  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. His  interest  in  literature  and  his  general  taste  for  art 
helped  to  sustain  the  activity  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  the 
last  to  enjoy  and  adorn  society.  His  unfailing  and  winning 
courtesy  proceeded  from  a  deeper  source.  Although  he  loved 
social  popularity,  he  never  condescended  to  insincere  demonstra- 
tions of  familiarity,  and  yet,  like  Chaucer's  knight,  he  probably 
never  said  anything  offensive 

In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  of  wight, 
He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle  knight. 
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His  political  judgment  derived  additional  value  from  his  calm 
temper  and  from  Ms  long  experience.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  fifty-eight  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  his  father  attained  Cabinet  rank. 
Happily  for  himself,  Lord  Lansdowne  was  trained  up  in  the 
liberal  opinions  which  became  dominant  in  his  maturer  life. 
His  moderation  was  shown  when  he  headed  a  section  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  coalition  with  Canning,  and  long  afterwards  in  his 
acceptance  of  office  under  Lord  Aberdeen.  If  he  was  not  a 
bitter  partisan,  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman.  He  was  one  of 
three  or  four  members  of  the  Government,  and  of  a  not  much 
larger  portion  of  the  higher  nobility,  who  shared  the  earnest 
purpose  of  the  nation  during  the  Eussian  War. 

An  equally  large  circle  of  acquaintance  regretted  the  loss  of 
Mr.  EUice.  His  sagacity  and  energy  had  raised  him  early  in 
life  into  political  importance,  and  to  the  close  of  his  long  career 
he  never  relaxed  in  his  genial  activity.  Although  he  affected 
neither  eccentricity  nor  peculiar  elevation  of  purpose,  he  had, 
like  all  really  remarkable  men,  found  an  exceptional  place  for 
himself.  At  one  time  the  adviser,  or,  in  American  phrase,  the 
"wire-puller"  of  the  Whigs,  he  afterwards  formed  the  link 
between  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  the  House  of  Commons  as 
it  issued  from  the  Keform  Bill.  Although  his  tastes  and  habits 
were  aristocratic,  he  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  many  classes 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  None  of  his  friends  or  former  col- 
leagues knew  Frenchmen  better  or  Americans  as  well.  In  his 
later  years  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  younger  men,  who 
found  that  his  abundant  store  of  reminiscences  never  overlaid  his 
ready  interest  in  every  passing  event  of  importance. 

The  sudden  and  premature  death  of  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  was  universally  lamented.  Though  his  qualities  were 
not  brilliant  or  showy,  his  reputation  had  grown  rapidly,  and 
he  was  regarded  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the  country 
with  confidence  and  with  hope.  The  fame  of  his  vast  learning 
added  weight  to  his  authority,  but  he  was  more  especially 
trusted  because  he  possessed  that  peculiar  form  of  common  sense 
which  is  found  to  be  inseparable  from  honesty.  His  friends 
entertained  on  fuller  grounds,  and  with  clearer  insight,  sub- 
stantially the  same  opinion  of  his  character  which  was  generally 
received.  His  conversation,  and  in  some  instances  his  Parlia- 
mentary   speeches,  displayed    a   quiet    playfulness   which   was 
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intimately  connected  with  a  singular  and  admirable  exemption 
from  the  weakness  of  credulity.  Traditional  fallacies  and  new- 
fangled paradoxes  were  equally  unattractive  to  his  understanding. 
The  common  belief  that  if  he  had  lived  he  might  have  held  the 
highest  office  in  the  country  shows  that  he  had  attained  in 
public  estimation  a  rank  which  is  rarely  accorded  even  to 
popular  statesmen. 

The  roll  of  political  losses  closes  with  the  death  of  Lord 
Elgin,  at  an  age  which  might  have  justified  him  in  hoping  for 
a  long  career  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  His  sound  under- 
standing and  great  industry  had  enabled  him  to  profit  by  the 
early  opportunities  of  employment  which  he  owed  to  political 
and  family  connection.  In  Jamaica,  in  Canada,  and  amid  the 
arduous  and  complicated  negotiations  in  China  he  was  always 
found  equal  to  the  occasion.  His  Indian  administration  seemed 
likely  to  be  peaceful  and  prosperous,  especially  as  he  had  the 
faculty  and  habit  of  avoiding  quarrels  both  with  his  superiors 
and  his  subordinates.  As  Lord  Elgin's  life  was  passed  abroad, 
the  popular  belief  in  his  capacity  was  necessarily  founded  on 
his  habitual  success.  Good  fortune  is  in  modern,  as  in  ancient 
times,  one  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  a  statesman. 

Two  men  of  letters  who  have  died  within  the  year  deserve 
a  place  by  the  side  of  generals  and  ministers.  Archbishop 
Whately  was  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  writers  of 
his  time,  and,  notwithstanding  some  eccentricities  of  character, 
he  had  won  general  respect  in  his  difficult  position. 

A  deeper  feeling  of  regret  is  caused  by  the  recent  and  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  when  he  had  scarcely  passed  middle 
life.  The  popularity  of  his  writings  is  coextensive  with  the 
educated  class,  to  which  they  were  exclusively  addressed.  His 
copious  and  polished  wit,  his  restrained  tenderness,  and  his  keen 
observation  of  social  life,  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
purity  and  gracefulness  of  his  style.  In  the  higher  gift  of 
creating  fictitious  characters,  notwithstanding  a  narrow  range  of 
choice,  he  perhaps  surpassed  all  contemporary  rivals.  In 
burlesques  and  parodies  he  indulged  in  the  wildest  revelry  of 
caricature,  but  the  personages  of  his  novels  were  almost  as 
exempt  as  living  men  from  distortion  and  exaggeration.  In 
many  circles  of  society  personal  sorrow  for  so  fresh  a  loss  will 
supersede  for  the  time  any  disposition  to  criticise  his  writings. 
In  the  recollections  of  his  friends  his  varied  accomplishments 
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will  be  less  prominent  than  the  simplicity  and  gentleness  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  the  vacant  Vice- 
royalty  of  India  has  received  universal  approbation.  Although 
the  revenue  is  flourishing,  the  ablest  of  Indian  rulers  will  find 
suflficient  occasion  for  his  energy,  and  also  for  his  vigilance. 
The  frontier  disturbances  are  probably  of  little  importance,  but 
the  Mutiny  has  furnished  a  precedent  to  malcontents  as  well  as 
a  warning,  and  the  higher  classes  of  the  native  population  are 
every  day  becoming  more  impatient  of  their  social  and  political 
inferiority.  Sir  John  Lawrence  will  exercise  that  combined 
influence  of  love  and  fear  which  has  in  all  times  been  most 
effective  in  the  East.  Doubtful  loyalty  will  be  determined  by 
the  consciousness  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  the  Viceroy,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  like  all  the 
best  servants  of  the  Company,  sympathises  with  the  native  sub- 
jects of  the  Crown  as  fully  as  with  his  own  countrymen.  In 
the  meantime  the  affairs  of  India  present  a  smooth  surface,  and 
public  attention  is  rather  fixed  on  the  remoter  regions  of  Asia. 

The  continuance  of  civil  war  in  China  has  not  prevented  a 
rapid  expansion  of  English  trade,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been 
without  advantage  in  disposing  the  Imperial  Government  to  a 
liberal  and  friendly  policy.  Political  pedants  and  philanthropic 
grumblers  have  denounced  as  lawless  encroachments  the  different 
forms  of  support  which  have  been  within  two  or  three  years 
afforded  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  Mr.  Cobden,  with  charac- 
teristic vagueness  in  the  application  of  history,  has  compared  the 
occasional  interference  of  Englishmen  in  the  affairs  of  China 
with  the  proceedings  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  What  has  really 
been  done  is  less  daring,  less  ambitious,  and  less  questionable. 
The  English  and  French  forces  have  prevented  the  Taepings 
from  approaching  the  European  settlements  at  Shanghai,  and  a 
certain  number  of  English  ofiicers  have,  with  the  sanction  of 
their  Government,  entered  the  Imperial  service.  Even  China- 
men will  fight  when  they' are  disciplined  and  properly  led,  and 
English  commanders  have  gained  so  many  advantages  that  an 
American  adventurer  who  had  deserted  to  the  rebels  is  said  to 
have  betrayed  his  new  associates  and  to  have  rejoined  the  win- 
ning party.  The  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  deliberately 
undertook  the  conquest  of  America,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
England  in  the  present  day  has  no  designs  upon  China,  except 
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to  prosecute  the  innocent  occupation  of  buying  and  selling. 
The  machinery  of  commerce  will  not,  perhaps,  be  adapted  to  its 
purpose  without  some  infringement  of  cut-and-dried  maxims 
derived  from  the  recent  practice  of  the  most  civilised  portions 
of  Christendom. 

The  assailants  of  English  policy  have  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  complaint  in  the  untoward  events  which  have  lately 
occurred  in  Japan.  The  murder  of  an  unoffending  Englishman 
has  been  avenged  by  an  attack  on  the  residence  of  a  delinquent 
chieftain,  and  in  the  conflict  which  ensued  a  populous  town  has 
been,  unfortunately,  destroyed.  If  the  officers  who  were  con- 
cerned are  proved  to  have  exercised  undue  severity,  either  they 
or  their  superiors  will  receive  the  censure  which  they  may 
deserve  ;  but  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in  China,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Englishmen,  and  even  to 
assert  the  right  of  trade,  which  can  evidently  only  be  enjoyed 
with  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  Japanese  themselves. 

The  colonies  have  for  the  most  part  happily  avoided  any 
contribution  to  contemporary  history.  The  new  Canadian 
Parliament  seems  disposed  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
defence  of  the  province  ;  the  more  depressed  of  the  West  Indies 
cherish  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  fortunes  by  growing  cotton 
for  the  English  market ;  Australia  flourishes,  though  successive 
Ministries  rise  and  fall  like  bubbles  during  the  experimental 
stage  of  Constitutions  compounded  of  the  inconsistent  elements 
of  responsible  government  and  promiscuous  suffrage.  As  wild 
sheep  from  a  Welsh  or  Scottish  mountain,  when  they  come  to 
fatten  on  a  Lowland  pasture,  scarcely  need  the  care  of  a  shepherd, 
colonial  populations,  as  long  as  land  is  abundant  and  labour  in 
demand,  ask  little  of  Governments,  except  to  be  let  alone.  In 
pastoral  phrase  they  are  sufficiently  tethered  by  their  teeth. 
Neither  ballot  nor  universal  suffrage  can  be  dangerously  sub- 
versive where  there  is  nothing  to  upset.  The  Australians  of 
New  South  Wales  and  of  Victoria  are  highly  prosperous,  and 
they  have  neither  an  aristocracy  to  envy  nor  even  an  aboriginal 
race  to  fear  or  to  exterminate. 

Unluckily  the  struggle  which  seems  inevitable  between 
European  settlers  and  natives  has  commenced  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  hitherto  protected  and  controlled 
the  English  residents,  but  the  Maori  tribes  instinctively  dread 
the  expansion  of  the  colonial  settlements,  and  they  have  appar- 
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ently  determined  to  risk  their  very  existence  in  a  final  and 
hopeless  contest.  The  success  of  the  English  troops  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  and  money,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
retire  from  the  islands.  Theoretic  opponents  of  the  colonial 
system  accuse  the  Government  of  tempting  the  settlers  to  in- 
justice by  guaranteeing  their  supremacy  ;  but  experience  shows 
that  colonists  are  far  more  prone  than  their  distant  metropolitan 
rulers  to  revenge  aggression  or  opposition  by  internecine  wars. 
Unless  the  New  Zealanders  are  shortly  reduced  to  submission, 
the  savage  race  which  has  shown  itself  most  capable  of  civilisa- 
tion will  probably  within  a  few  years  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Although  the  Colonial  Office  has  nominally  administered  the 
government  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  proposed  cession  of  the 
Protectorate  falls  within  the  sphere  of  European  politics.  The 
Greek  Revolution  has  not  continued  as  smoothly  as  it  began, 
and  the  first  difficulty  of  the  Assembly  which  formed  the  Pro- 
visional Government  was  to  provide  the  country  with  a  king. 
The  vacant  dignity  provoked  little  competition,  and  Lord 
Palmerston's  activity  was  severely  taxed  in  discovering  com- 
petent and  willing  candidates.  The  unanimous  election  of 
Prince  Alfred  had  proved  abortive  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  hoped  that  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  would  accept  a  throne  where  he  might 
have  found  wider  room  for  his  energies  than  in  his  petty  German 
principality.  In  February  the  Duke  definitely  declined  the 
nomination,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  English  Government  at 
last  found  an  available  sovereign  in  the  youthful  brother  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  Greeks  accepted,  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  English  selection,  and  France  and  Russia,  with  prudent 
courtesy,  abstained  from  all  opposition  to  the  choice. 

The  Greeks,  or,  as  they  now  call  themselves,  the  Hellenes, 
have  obtained  a  promising  young  prince,  who  may  possibly  be 
trained  into  a  vigorous  and  skilful  ruler.  Their  own  reputation 
has  not  been  raised  by  the  anarchy  which  has  prevailed  at 
Athens,  or  by  their  abstinence  from  all  measures  which  might 
tend  to  restore  their  financial  honour.  Even  the  generous 
surrender  of  Corfu  has  been  impeded  by  the  discontent  of  the 
islanders  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Greek  Government  to  the 
Austrian  demand  for  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of 
Corfu.  The  Ionian  Assembly  has  refused  compliance  with  the 
just  and  simple  conditions  which  had  been  prescribed  by  the 
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English  Government,  and  the  Greeks  affect  to  decline  the 
transfer  unless  the  fortress  be  delivered  over  in  its  present  state. 
The  destruction  of  the  fortifications  is,  in  truth,  absolutely 
unnecessary,  although  the  Greeks  could  neither  maintain  nor 
defend  them.  It  is  only  in  deference  to  Austrian  remonstrances 
that  the  English  Government  insists  on  a  measure  which  the 
lonians  and  the  Greeks  themselves  are  powerless  to  prevent. 
The  fiscal  dishonesty  of  the  Greek  Government  is  especially 
injudicious  at  a  time  when  the  Eastern  question  may  at  any 
time  be  resolved  in  accordance  with  the  public  opinion  of 
England.  Even  Eastern  Christianity  may  perhaps  be  better 
than  Mahomedanism,  but  unless  the  Greeks  can  govern  better 
than  the  Turks  the  revival  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  is  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  Ismael  Pasha,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Government  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  has  already 
done  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  than  Otho  accomplished 
in  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  Europe  has  been 
the  Polish  insurrection.  For  two  previous  years  agitation  had 
prevailed  in  Warsaw,  and  the  Kussian  authorities  and  the 
Emperor  himself  had  inflicted  numerous  injuries  and  insults  on 
the  nobility  and  on  the  general  community.  At  last  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  seize  on  all  the  young  men  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  whose  spirit  and  intelligence  afforded  a 
presumption  of  their  disaffection,  and  the  design  was  effected 
through  a  conscription  regulated  by  the  arbitrary  lists  of  the 
police.  The  national  leaders  were  anxious  to  postpone  or  avoid 
hopeless  resistance  ;  but  when  the  official  journal  announced 
that  the  conscripts  were  content  with  their  fate,  the  wanton 
outrage  exceeded  the  limits  of  endurance.  Unarmed  and  un- 
prepared, the  nation  rose  against  its  oppressors,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion soon  extended  not  only  through  the  kingdom,  but  also  over 
the  provinces  which  were  annexed  to  Eussia  in  the  first  and 
second  partitions.  The  Poles  of  Galicia  have  sympathised 
earnestly  with  the  national  cause,  and  the  Austrian  Government, 
either  in  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  its  own  subjects  or 
through  jealousy  of  Russia,  has  practised  or  affected  an  impartial 
policy  little  accordant  with  its  traditions. 

The  Prussian  Government,  by  the  opposite  course  of  identify- 
ing itself  with  the  cause  of  Russia,  furnished  a  diplomatic 
pretext  for  uttering  the  deep  indignation  of  Europe.     England, 
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France,  and  Austria  addressed  separate  remonstrances  to  the 
Kussian  Government,  and  they  complained  at  Berlin  of  the  harsh 
infringement  of  neutrality.  Prince  Gortchakoff  in  his  first  reply 
appeared  to  accept  in  principle  certain  points  which  Lord  Russell 
had  suggested  as  the  basis  of  a  pacification  ;  but  he  declined  the 
proposal  of  a  Conference,  while  he  professed  the  readiness  of  his 
Government  to  discuss  the  afi'airs  of  Poland  with  the  two  co- 
partitioning  Powers.  Austria,  in  answer,  resented  the  attempt  to 
separate  her  from  England  and  France,  and  all  the  Governments 
once  more  urged  upon  Russia  the  expediency  of  clemency  and 
justice  to  the  Poles.  It  had  transpired,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  that  England  would  neither  follow  the  lead  of 
France  nor  allow  herself  under  any  circumstances  to  be  drawn 
into  a  war  in  defence  of  Poland.  The  Russian  Government 
consequently  assumed  a  defiant  tone,  and  in  its  latest  communica- 
tions foreign  Powers  are  haughtily  informed  that  they  have  no 
right  of  interference  with  the  domestic  afi'airs  of  the  Empire. 
England  has  now  withdrawn  from  the  controversy  ;  Austria  is 
passive  ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is,  with  good  reason,  un- 
willing to  engage  in  a  single-handed  war  with  Russia. 

The  Polish  insurrection  in  the  meantime  has  been  sustained 
with  unflagging  heroism,  against  overwhelming  superiority  of 
force.  The  nation  only  survives  in  the  classes  which  are  above 
the  lowest ;  but  tradesmen  and  artisans  are  as  unanimous  as  the 
highest  nobles  in  their  hatred  of  the  foreign  oppressor.  The 
Russian  Government  appears  to  have  determined  on  destroying 
the  nation  which  it  can  neither  conciliate  nor  coerce.  General 
Mouravieff  has  attained  a  bad  eminence  in  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen,  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  abhor- 
rence of  mankind,  by  the  ferocious  tyranny  with  which  he  is 
reducing  Lithuania  to  submission.  The  peasants  are  armed  for 
the  murder  and  plunder  of  the  respectable  classes,  and  Polish 
men  and  women  are  executed,  imprisoned,  and  exiled,  with 
utter  disregard  of  law  or  of  humanity.  The  insurrection  appears 
to  have  become  altogether  hopeless,  and  the  Poles  will  derive 
little  satisfaction  from  the  shock  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the 
moral  feelings  and  in  some  degree  on  the  self-respect  of  Europe. 
It  is  only  in  the  Northern  States  of  America  that  Russian 
barbarity  receives  universal  applause.  For  American  moralists 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  Alexander  II.  and  Mouravieff  are  deal- 
ing with  insurgents,  and  to  believe  that  Russia  is  the  enemy 
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of  England.  The  approval  of  tyranny,  of  spoliation,  and  of 
murder  is  almost  more  odious  than  the  original  crime. 

The  troubles  of  Poland  have  caused  much  embarrassment  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  already  sufl&cient  business  on 
his  hands.  In  the  spring,  his  army  in  Mexico,  after  receiving 
large  reinforcements,  advanced  against  Puebla,  which  was 
defended  by  the  Mexican  garrison  with  unexpected  obstinacy. 
The  war  had  never  been  really  popular  in  France,  and  defeat 
would  almost  have  been  dangerous.  In  May,  however,  the 
superiority  of  the  French  arms  was  asserted  by  the  capture  of 
Puebla,  and  in  June  General  Forey  occupied  with  little  resist- 
ance the  city  of  Mexico.  In  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  the  victorious  commander  caused  a  Committee  or 
Assembly  of  French  partisans  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  an  Empire  on  the  French  model,  under  the  ALrchduke  Maxi- 
milian. The  consent  of  the  august  candidate  seems  to  have 
been  previously  secured,  for  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  he 
assented,  on  certain  formal  conditions,  to  the  oflFer  of  the  Crown 
by  a  Mexican  deputation.  The  Mexicans  are  to  approve  by 
universal  suffrage  the  Imperial  dynasty  and  institutions,  and 
the  more  essential  protection  of  France  is  to  be  granted  to  the 
Mexican  monarchy. 

Although  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  remained 
prudently  silent  during  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  it  is  foreseen 
that  after  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  attempts  may  be  made 
to  expel  a  European  potentate  from  the  American  Continent. 
The  ultimate  success  of  the  French  experiment  is  more  than 
doubtful,  and  the  enterprise  has  added  largely  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  finances.  The  elections  which  took  place  in  the 
summer  indicate  the  growth  of  unwonted  political  activity,  if 
not  of  discontent.  M.  de  Persigny  was  driven  from  ofiice  by 
the  failure  of  his  imprudent  dictation  to  constituencies,  and  a 
minority,  no  longer  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  including  in  its 
ranks  M.  Thiers,  is  prepared  to  criticise,  and,  if  possible,  to 
thwart  the  policy  of  the  Emperor.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  sufferings  of  Poland,  and  the 
Emperor  can  only  justify  his  pacific  conduct  to  his  subjects  by 
throwing  the  responsibility  on  his  allies.  When  he  met  the 
Senate  and  the  Legislative  body  a  few  weeks  since,  he  was 
compelled  to  admit  that,  unless  some  third  alternative  could  be 
devised,  his  Government  had  only  to  choose  between  a  costly 
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war  and  ignominious  silence.  The  motives  which  sometimes 
induce  a  general  to  call  a  council  of  war,  or  which  occasionally 
overcame  the  repugnance  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  France  to  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Estates,  perhaps  first  suggested  to  the 
Emperor  the  project  of  a  Congress.  In  default  of  more  definite 
results,  time  at  least  would  be  gained,  and  it  may  have  seemed 
barely  possible  that  all  the  political  complications  of  Europe 
would,  by  an  elaborate  system  of  balance  and  adjustment,  be 
more  easily  settled  than  the  separate  disputes  which  had  singly 
baffled  the  resources  of  diplomacy. 

In  an  autograph  circular  to  the  European  Courts  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  adopted  a  demonstrative  and  almost  sentimental  tone, 
which  has  generally  been  thought  inappropriate  to  State  papers. 
The  youngest  of  sovereigns,  the  offspring  of  the  popular  will, 
the  object  of  suspicious  jealousy  to  his  neighbours,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  nevertheless,  asked  them  to  meet  him  on  a 
peaceful  errand  in  the  city  from  which  subversive  doctrines 
and  aggressive  enterprises  had  so  often  proceeded.  A  Congress 
superseding  the  necessity  of  war  would  be  better  than  a  Congress 
which,  as  at  Vienna,  ascertained  and  modified  the  result  of 
sanguinary  struggles.  Old  treaties  had  in  a  great  measure 
become  obsolete,  and  it  remained  for  the  wisdom  of  Govern- 
ments to  regulate  by  deliberate  concert  the  arrangements  of  the 
future.  The  proposal,  though  it  may  have  been  connected  with 
ambitious  hopes,  was  probably  not  insincere  in  its  dreamy 
generosity.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  idealise  a  conception  which  originated 
in  a  makeshift.  If  cool-blooded  foreigners  remained  sceptical, 
French  imagination  might  be  excited  by  the  thought  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly  of  nations  convened  within  the  walls  of 
Paris.  The  plan  would  have  possessed  more  practical  value  if 
there  had  been  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  desired  a  graceful 
opportunity  of  concession  after  asserting  her  independence  of 
alien  dictation. 

The  objections,  on  the  other  hand,  were  numerous  and 
transparent,  and  Lord  Russell  may  claim  the  ambiguous  merit 
of  expressing  with  unsparing  candour  the  judgment  which  less 
plain-dealing  Ministers  in  other  countries  have  intimated  or 
concealed  in  courteous  mazes  of  diplomatic  eloquence.  It  was 
certain  that  no  great  Power  was  prepared  to  surrender  a  pro- 
vince, a  title,  or  a  pretension ;  and  the  problem  of  readjusting 
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a  balance  without  disturbing  the  contents  of  the  scales  might 
well  be  thought  insoluble.  The  prompt  refusal  of  England 
caused  much  irritation  in  Paris  ;  but,  although  Lord  Russell's 
answer  may  have  been  unnecessarily  explicit,  intelligent 
Frenchmen  and  the  Emperor  himself  have  perhaps  by 
this  time  discovered  that  argumentative  confutation  is  more 
respectful  than  evasive  satire.  Every  Continental  Government 
professedly  accepted  the  Congress,  but  the  only  sincere 
adhesions  were  offered  by  States  which  hoped  for  accession  of 
power  or  territory  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Italy 
must  have  known  that  a  discussion  on  Venetia  would  exclude 
Austria  from  the  Congress ;  nor  can  the  infantine  dynasty  of 
Greece  have  seriously  expected  the  gratification  of  its  insinuated 
hopes.  Austria  required  preliminary  explanations,  which  must 
have  been  either  unsatisfactory  or  fatal  to  the  project ;  Prussia 
significantly  dwelt  on  her  own  alleged  fidelity  to  treaties  ;  and 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  indulged  in  the 
political  sarcasm  which  proves  his  literary  ability  rather  than 
his  statesmanlike  prudence.  The  unctuous  insincerity  of  Papal 
Latin  appropriately  exaggerated  and  caricatured  the  equally 
conventional  but  less  indecorous  language  of  secular  diplomacy. 
Pius  IX.,  applauding  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  Emperor, 
affected  to  anticipate  that  the  Congress  would,  after  restoring 
his  lost  dominions,  proceed  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  only  true  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in 
Catholic  countries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pope  would 
gladly  celebrate  an  auto  da  fe  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
probably  he  would  consent  to  crown  Napoleon  III.  in  Notre 
Dame  if,  like  one  of  his  predecessors,  he  were  allowed  to  adjust 
the  Imperial  tiara  with  his  foot  instead  of  his  hand.  Never- 
theless, it  was  little  less  than  an  insult  to  assume  that  the 
Congress  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  more  tolerable  to  be  addressed  by 
Lord  Russell  in  the  language  of  this  world,  as  a  sensible  man 
who  can  afford  to  hear  that  for  once  he  has  made  a  mistake. 

The  latest  dispute  which  menaces  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
not  calculated  to  inspire  implicit  confidence  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Governments  assembled  in  Congresses  or  in  Con- 
ferences. The  chronic  difficulty  of  the  Duchies  attached  to 
the  Danish  Crown  has  been  unexpectedly  rendered  urgent  by 
the  death  of  Frederick  VII.,  the  last  King  of  the  House  of 
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Oldenburg.  As  long  as  tlie  Kings  were  absolute  in  Denmark 
their  ducal  sovereignty  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein  involved  no 
subordination  of  their  German  subjects  to  the  Danes  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  only  when  a  Representative  Constitution 
was  granted,  in  1846,  that  the  conflict  of  races  seriously  com- 
menced;  and  in  1848  it  produced  civil  war.  With  the  aid 
of  Prussia,  the  Germans  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  expelled 
the  Danish  forces  from  both  Duchies,  but  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Prussian  troops  the  Danes  recovered  the  greater  part  of 
Schleswig,  and,  finally,  the  authority  of  Frederick  VII.  was  re- 
established in  both  Duchies  by  various  conventions  in  1850 
and  1851.  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  behalf  of  Germany,  assented 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  union  between  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  and,  in  return,  Denmark  undertook  to  perform  the 
Federal  engagements  which  were  due  in  Holstein,  and  to  main- 
tain various  privileges  and  immunities  which  were  claimed  by 
the  German  inhabitants  of  Schleswig. 

In  1852  the  Great  Powers  thought  it  expedient,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty,  to  provide  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  including  the  ancient  dependencies  of 
the  Crown.  By  the  Treaty  of  London,  executed  by  the  five 
Powers  and  by  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  succession  was  settled 
on  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Gliicksburg,  whose 
wife  became,  by  aid  of  certain  family  renunciations,  the  heiress 
of  the  Royal  Crown  of  Denmark.  The  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 
who  was  heir  of  Holstein  and  claimant  of  Schleswig,  was  induced 
to  relinquish  his  pretensions,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is 
head  of  the  ducal  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  agreed  to  postpone 
any  hereditary  claim  which  he  might  have  asserted.  All  the 
principal  German  States,  except  Bavaria  and  Baden,  afterwards 
adhered  to  the  treaty,  and  on  the  death  of  Frederick  VII. 
Prince  Christian  possessed  an  undisputed  diplomatic  title. 

In  the  interval,  however,  extreme  irritation  had  existed 
between  Germany  and  Denmark,  especially  when  the  late  King 
encroached  on  Federal  rights  by  a  patent  establishing  a  Con- 
stitution in  Holstein,  issued  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
Federal  execution  in  the  Duchy  was  imminent,  when  the  acces- 
sion of  King  Christian  IX.  in  Denmark  afforded  an  excuse  for 
opening  the  question  of  his  right  to  the  Duchies.  Prince 
Frederick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  disputed  the 
validity  of  his  father's  renunciation,  and  nearly  every  Legislative 
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Assembly  in  the  German  States  urged  their  respective  Govern- 
ments to  recognise  his  title.  The  Diet  in  its  corporate  capacity 
had  never  adhered  to  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  decree  for  the 
apparently  harsh  measure  of  Federal  Execution  in  Holstein. 
The  alternative  of  a  hostile  occupation  of  both  Duchies  was  only 
lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  public  opinion  in  Germany  is  apparently 
opposed  to  the  Execution,  because  as  a  legal  process  it  is  essen- 
tially peaceable,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  compatible  with 
King  Christian's  title  to  Holstein.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  quarrel  may  not  lead  to  war,  but  England  is  earnestly 
impressing  on  Denmark  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  prudence. 
Unless  the  Danes  can  be  convicted  of  some  violation  of  the 
agreements  of  1850  and  1851,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  two 
great  German  Powers  to  escape  from  the  engagements  of  18-52. 

The  Prussian  Ministry  has  found  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
controversy  an  opportunity  of  diverting  the  House  of  Deputies 
from  its  angry  and  just  opposition  to  the  Crown.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  year  M.  von  Bismarck  treated  the  Chamber 
with  the  ostentatious  contempt  which  Louis  XIV.  would  have 
shown  to  one  of  his  provincial  Parliaments,  and  ultimately  a 
dissolution  left  all  the  existing  disputes  unsettled.  A  fresh 
election,  while  it  has  slightly  increased  the  numbers  of  the 
Ministerial  party,  has  also  proved  that  the  country  agrees  with 
the  great  Liberal  majority.  As  the  original  dispute  related  to 
the  army,  although  it  afterwards  involved  the  larger  question  of 
Constitutional  Government,  war,  or  the  probability  of  war, 
might  perhaps  enable  the  King  to  establish,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Deputies,  his  favourite  military  organisation. 

Another  remarkable  result  of  the  dispute  consists  in  the 
temporary  concert  which  has  been  established  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Their  ancient  antagonism  had,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  been  revived  by  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  the 
unpopularity  of  Prussian  policy  encouraged  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  to  propose  a  reorganisation  of  the  Confederacy  under  the 
primacy  of  Austria,  In  August  nearly  all  the  Kings  and 
Princes  of  Germany,  with  the  representatives  of  the  Free  Cities, 
assembled  in  the  old  Imperial  Hall  of  Frankfort  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  a  new  Federal  League.  The  temporary  enthusiasm 
which  welcomed  the  proposal  proved  the  existence  of  a  strong 
national  feeling,  and  the  harmonious  proceedings  of  the  Congi-ess 
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seemed,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  justify  tlie  hope  of  future 
German  unity.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Diet  should  be  re- 
modelled in  the  form  of  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  an  Upper 
Chamber  of  sovereigns  or  plenipotentiaries,  and  of  an  Assembly 
representing  the  Legislatures  of  the  separate  States.  The  scheme, 
however  unsatisfactory,  might  have  admitted  of  improvement, 
but  the  discussion  and  its  results  had  the  fatal  defect  of  being 
wholly  unreal.  It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  Germany  is  one 
while  it  is  divided  into  two  great  States,  surrounded  by  their 
respective  clusters  of  satellites.  The  absence  of  Prussia  was  a 
sufficient  confutation  of  all  the  pleasant  fancies  which  were 
symbolised  or  expressed  by  the  Congress.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  cure  the  duality  of  the  nation,  the  debates  of  Frankfort  and 
the  sketch  of  an  imaginary  Constitution  were  but  an  idle  amuse- 
ment. With  the  cessation  of  the  pageant  the  experiment  was 
forgotten,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  once  repeated 
under  Austrian  or  Prussian  auspices. 

With  the  exception  of  the  obscure  feuds  of  the  Turkish 
provinces,  the  troubles  in  Poland  and  the  question  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  have  alone  disturbed  or  threatened  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  In  America  the  war  still  retains  its  gigantic  pro- 
portions and  its  internecine  character.  The  South,  in  its 
extremity  of  suffering,  while  it  slowly  learns  to  appreciate  the 
superior  resources  of  its  adversary,  maintains  its  attitude  of 
obstinate  defiance,  and  during  the  year  it  has  been  victorious  in 
two  great  pitched  battles,  nor  has  its  ablest  commander  ceased 
to  threaten  the  Federal  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
States  are  equally  resolute  in  their  determination  to  reconquer 
the  Union,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  an  artificial 
prosperity  has  thus  far  protected  them  from  suffering  the 
ordinary  evils  of  war.  Three  months  ago  Mr.  Seward  informed 
a  sympathetic  audience  that  every  State  had  become  more 
powerful,  and  that  every  citizen  was  the  richer  for  the  war. 
The  supply  of  borrowed  money  has  hitherto  proved  to  be 
boundless,  and  although  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  is  already 
felt,  the  Northern  armies,  now  seasoned  by  the  experience  of 
three  campaigns,  still  far  outnimiber  their  opponents.  The 
successes  of  the  year,  though  they  are  not  more  brilliant  than 
the  Confederate  victories,  have  proved  to  be  more  profitable  and 
permanent,  because  the  Federal  Government  can  spare  the 
requisite  force  to  secure  its  conquests.     The  Northern  invader, 
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though  he  hcos  often  been  checked  in  his  advance,  has  not  been 
compelled  to  take  a  backward  step.  It  is,  indeed,  only  surprising 
that  the  Confederates  have  been  able  so  nearly  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  fortune.  The  relative  forces  of  the  belligerents  are 
as  those  of  Prussia  to  Belgium,  or  of  Spain  to  Portugal ;  but  the 
defence  is  in  some  degree  facilitated  by  the  vast  spaces  which 
must  be  traversed  in  military  operations. 

Throughout  the  contest  the  calculations  both  of  foreign  and 
of  American  politicians  have  been  falsified  by  experience.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  proclamation  of  liberty  for  the  negroes  in  the  hostile 
States  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  authors,  because  it  has 
not  caused  the  servile  insurrection  which  was  justly  deprecated 
by  the  opponents  of  the  President's  policy.  Large  numbers  of 
slaves  have  been  liberated  in  districts  occupied  by  the  Federal 
armies,  and  if  Southern  resistance  is  finally  subdued  the  institu- 
tion will  probably  cease  to  exist.  The  Government  of  Washington 
has  apparently  not  yet  devised  any  plan  for  disposing  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  or  for  governing  the  conquered  white 
population.  Mr.  Lincoln's  project  of  allowing  one-tenth  of  the 
citizens  in  each  State  to  represent  this  contumacious  majority 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  serious  proposal. 

The  last  year  closed  with  the  drawn  battle  of  Murfrees- 
borough,  which  was  followed  by  the  retreat  of  General  Bragg 
and  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  Burnside  before  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg.  During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  military 
operations  languished,  and  the  Federal  efforts  were  chiefly 
concentrated  on  naval  efforts  for  the  capture  of  Charleston. 
In  April  Admiral  Dupont  was  repulsed,  with  serious  damage, 
in  an  attack  on  the  harbour,  and  it  was  not  till  summer  that 
the  siege  was  resumed  by  Admiral  Dahlgren,  aided  by  a  land 
force  under  General  Gilraore.  In  May  General  Hooker,  who 
had  succeeded  General  Burnside  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  at  last  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  in  two  divisions, 
above  and  below  the  Confederate  position  at  Fredericksburg. 
General  Hooker  was  a  better  soldier  than  his  predecessor. 
General  Pope  ;  but  he  was,  if  possible,  a  more  shameless  braggart. 
Two  or  three  days  after  his  passage  of  the  river  he  congratulated 
his  troops  on  a  certain  victory,  although  by  his  arrangements  he 
had  spared  his  adversary  the  trouble  of  cutting  his  army  in  two. 
General  Lee,  leaving  his  works  at  Fredericksburg  to  their  fate, 
moved  westward  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Chancellorsville,  where 
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he  inflicted  on  Hooker  a  total  defeat ;  then,  facing  rapidly  to 
the  East,  the  Confederate  Commander-in-Chief  fell  on  the  isolated 
division  of  General  Sedgwick,  who  had  taken  Fredericksburg 
without  resistance.  The  Confederates,  as  usual,  were  unable  to 
follow  up  the  victory,  which  consequently  proved  almost  barren, 
except  that  it  secured  Richmond  from  attack.  General  Sedgwick 
effected  his  retreat,  after  heavy  loss,  and  the  whole  Northern 
army  on  the  following  day  returned  to  the  north  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. 

About  the  same  time  General  Grant,  who  alone  among  the 
Federal  commanders  has  displayed  great  military  capacity, 
commenced  a  series  of  operations  which  terminated  in  the  most 
important  success  of  the  year.  The  Confederates,  having  fortified 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  had  for  a  time  retained  exclusive 
possession  of  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  river  Mississippi. 
Early  in  the  year  an  attempt  to  take  Vicksburg  from  the  land 
side  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  it  was  only  when  Admiral 
Farragut  had  succeeded  in  taking  his  flotilla  past  the  batteries 
of  Port  Hudson  that  the  renewal  of  the  siege  became  feasible. 
General  Grant  unexpectedly  landed  his  army  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  a  considerable  distance  below  Vicksburg,  and  he 
advanced  rapidly  against  the  fortress,  defeating  two  or  three 
Confederate  divisions  on  the  way,  and  ultimately  forcing 
General  Pemberton,  who  commanded  in  chief,  to  take  refuge 
within  his  defences.  The  works  were  found  impregnable  to 
assault,  but  from  the  time  at  which  the  investment  commenced 
the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  fort  became  inevitable.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  had  been  drained  of  Confederate  troops,  and 
General  Johnstone,  who  commanded  the  outside  force,  was  un- 
able to  inflict  on  Grant  any  serious  molestation. 

After  many  weeks  of  increasing  suffering,  the  garrison  was 
reduced  by  famine,  and  Grant  was  enabled  to  announce  their 
capitulation  on  the  national  anniversary,  the  4th  of  July. 
Soon  afterwards  Port  Hudson  surrendered  to  General  Banks, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  river  is  now  cleared  of  Confederate 
strongholds,  although  as  long  as  the  war  continues  the  attacks 
of  irregular  troops  will  prevent  the  passage  of  trading  vessels 
except  under  sufficient  escort.  The  event  shows  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  in  error  when  he  shut  up  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  in  the  river  forts  ;  for  the  sacrifice  of  men  and 
of  material  of  war  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  has  proved  to 
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be  a  heavier  loss  than  the  enemy's  conquest  of  the  Mississippi. 
If  the  garrison  of  Vicksbnrg  had  been  disposable  in  the  field,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Grant  or  his  army  could  have  been  after- 
wards spared  for  the  operations  round  Chattanooga. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  North  on  the  capture  of  Vicksburg 
swelled  into  boundless  exultation  when  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
at  last  obtained  an  advantage  in  the  field.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  General  Lee,  passing  unnoticed  round  the  right 
flank  of  Hooker's  army,  inflicted  a  disgraceful  defeat  on  General 
Milroy  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  then  crossed  the  Potomac 
with  his  whole  force  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Justly 
alarmed,  the  Government  of  Washington,  substituting  General 
Meade  for  General  Hooker  at  the  head  of  the  army,  recalled  all 
the  troops  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  urgently  demanded 
assistance  from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  At 
Gettysburg  General  Meade  received  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in 
a  strong  position,  which  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  holding. 
In  the  following  days  General  Lee,  acknowledging  that  his 
enterprise  had  failed,  retired  unmolested  to  his  old  quarters  on 
Virginia  soil.  During  the  subsequent  six  months  the  hostile 
armies  have  alternately  advanced  and  retreated,  engaging  only 
in  trifling  combats,  which  have  generally  left  the  victory  with 
the  Confederates. 

General  Meade  had  an  excuse  for  temporary  inaction  in  the 
necessity  of  detailing  a  considerable  force  to  protect  the  Federal 
authorities,  who  were  effecting  the  draft  in  New  York.  The 
first  attempt  at  forcible  enlistment  in  the  city  was  bafiled  in  the 
month  of  June  by  a  riot,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
property  was  destroyed,  and  in  which  some  of  the  coloured 
population  were  murdered,  and  the  remainder  threatened  and 
outraged.  The  riot  was  attributed  by  the  native  Americans  to 
the  Irish  rabble,  and  the  mild  remonstrances  of  Archbishop 
Hughes  with  the  criminals  tend  to  confirm  their  statement. 
The  President,  with  laudable  energy,  determined  to  enforce  the 
law  even  at  the  risk  of  crippling  operations  in  the  field.  Under 
the  pressure  of  a  large  military  and  naval  force  the  draught  was 
ultimately  completed  ;  but  the  Corporation  of  New  York  devised 
an  ingenious  method  of  reconciling  the  letter  of  the  Conscription 
Act  with  the  practical  nullification  of  its  provisions.  It  had 
been  enacted  that  personal  service  might  be  commuted  for  a 
payment  of  300  dollars,  and  all  persons  in  easy  circumstances 
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naturally  availed  themselves  of  the  alternative.  The  Corporation 
voted  3,000,000  dollars  to  buy  off  the  poorer  conscripts,  and 
the  other  municipalities  of  the  State  generally  followed  the 
example. 

The  compulsory  draft  accordingly  proved,  on  the  whole,  a 
failure.  Two  months  ago  the  great  State  of  New  York,  con- 
taining a  fifth  part  of  the  Federal  population,  had  fallen  short 
of  the  due  proportion  of  recruits  by  108,000  men.  In  the 
ensuing  six  months  300,000  men  will  be  entitled  to  their  dis- 
charge from  the  army,  and  the  possibility  of  conquering  the 
South  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  question  whether  volunteers 
or  conscripts  can  be  henceforth  procured  in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  Irish  are  now  opposed  to  the  war,  the  Germans  are  hesitat- 
ing, and  the  available  part  of  the  genuine  American  population 
must  be  nearly  exhausted. 

The  second  siege  of  Charleston  has  continued  for  four  or  five 
months  with  reckless  expenditure,  and  thus  far  wath  little 
success.  General  Gilmore  long  since  announced  the  destruction 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  nevertheless  still  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederates.  The  repeated  attempts  to  burn  the 
city  by  a  contrivance  called  Greek  fire  have  failed  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  General  Beauregard  conducts  the 
defence  with  skilful  and  obstinate  energy.  The  confidence, 
however,  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  successes  at  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg  has  been  confirmed  by  the  general  result  of  the 
campaign  in  Tennessee.  General  Eosecrans,  after  holding  for 
many  months  his  position  at  Murfreesborough,  at  last  advanced 
unresisted  for  150  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  it  was  supposed 
when  General  Bragg  evacuated  Chattanooga  that  the  Confederate 
army  was  incapable  of  a  further  struggle.  At  the  end  of 
September  Eosecrans  was  undeceived  by  receiving  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  creek  of  Chicamauga  from  General  Longstreet,  who  had 
arrived  from  Virginia  to  command  a  division  of  Bragg's  army. 
The  Federal  troops  were  disgracefully  routed,  with  a  loss  of 
25,000  men,  and  if  they  had  been  vigorously  pursued  it  seems 
probable  that  their  campaign  might  have  ended  in  hopeless 
disaster.  The  stubborn  resistance  of  General  Thomas  with  the 
left  wing  and  the  slackness  of  the  Confederate  General-in-Chief 
enabled  Eosecrans  to  rally  his  beaten  army  on  the  heights  of 
Chattanooga.  The  unlucky  Federal  commander  was  immedi- 
ately superseded  by  Thomas,  who  was  put  under  the  orders  of 
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Grant,  and  for  a  time  the  army  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger 
through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions.  A  successful 
movement  by  Hooker  opened  a  considerable  part  of  the  river 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  absence  of  Longstreet,  who  had  been 
detached  against  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  General  Bragg  was 
compelled  to  retire  towards  the  frontier  of  Georgia.  General 
Grant,  having  discovered  the  movement,  attacked  him  in  his 
retreat,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  Confederates. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Northern  armies  will  retain  during 
the  rest  of  the  season  undisputed  possession  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  advantages  which  have  been  obtained  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains  are  regarded  at  Washington  as  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  the  ineffective  campaign  in  Virginia.  The  operations 
in  distant  parts  of  the  Continent  can  scarcely  affect  the  general 
result  of  the  war.  The  capital  of  Arkansas,  having  been  taken 
and  retaken,  is  once  more  threatened  by  the  Confederates,  and 
a  kind  of  independent  civil  war  has  broken  out  where  Missouri 
borders  on  Kansas.  In  Texas  the  Confederates  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  retook  Galveston,  and  General  Banks  has  lately 
occupied  Brownsville,  which  lies  opposite  Matamoras,  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  civil  transactions  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  comparatively  unimportant,  for  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  debt  and  the  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money  have  not 
yet  produced  their  inevitable  consequences.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
has  been  suspended  throughout  the  States  without  resistance  or 
remonstrance,  and  the  Republican  party,  now  almost  amalga- 
mated with  the  Abolitionists,  has  obtained  a  decisive  superiority 
over  the  Democrats.  The  resources  of  the  English  language 
have  been  exhausted  in  foolish  vituperation  of  England,  and  Mr. 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Chase  have  obtained  a  bad  eminence  among 
many  competitors  by  their  extravagant  expression  of  real  or 
affected  malignity. 

The  entire  absence  of  retaliation  on  the  English  side  can, 
perhaps,  scarcely  be  claimed  as  a  merit.  The  spectator  is 
naturally  calmer  than  the  combatant,  nor  is  he  tempted  to  echo 
his  incoherent  cries.  Lord  Russell,  in  his  speech  at  Blairgowrie,  - 
expressed  the  general  feeling  when  he  administered  a  temperate 
rebuke  to  Mr.  Sumner  for  his  discreditable  tirade.  The  absurd 
attempt  to  cause  annoyance  in  England  by  exaggerated  attentions 
to  the  Russian  officers  at  New  York  barely  provoked  an  occa- 
sional smile,  rather  of  amusement  than  contempt.     It  is  easy  to 
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assemble  meetings  of  professed  Federal  partisans  in  any  large 
English  town.  The  numerous  intellects  which  find  complicated 
problems  fatiguing  save  the  trouble  of  thinking  by  fastening  on 
the  simple  issue  of  negro  emancipation.  More  thoughtful  minds 
deliberately  adopt  the  neutrality,  which  had  already  become  a 
rule  of  political  conduct.  The  war  involves  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate quarrels  which,  perhaps,  can  only  be  settled  by  force. 
The  South  was  originally  in  the  wrong  ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  either  that  the  North  remains  perpetually  in  the  right, 
or  that  its  enterprise  will  ultimately  be  successful.  Foreign 
countries  have  but  to  await  the  result  and  to  abstain  from 
assisting  either  party. 

The  only  plausible  charge  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  England  has  been  founded  on  the  ravages  committed  by 
Southern  cruisers  which  had  been  built  in  English  ports.  The 
Alabama  escaped  from  the  Mersey  in  anticipation  of  interference 
by  the  Government ;  the  Alexandra  was  seized  before  her  fittings 
were  completed  ;  and  two  steam-rams  are  now  in  the  custody  of 
Custom-house  ofl&cers.  When  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  came  on 
for  trial  it  was  found  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  open 
to  innumerable  doubts,  and  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
was  directly  adverse  to  the  Crown.  The  case  has  since  been 
re-heard  at  fuller  leisure,  and  the  law  will  henceforth  be  ascer- 
tained, and,  if  necessary,  it  may  be  altered  by  Parliament. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  that  the  issue  of  armed 
cruisers  from  neutral  ports  ought  to  be  peremptorily  prevented. 

The  civil  and  criminal  courts  have,  in  the  absence  of  political 
excitement,  supplied  several  subjects  of  interest  besides  the  case 
of  the  Alexandra.  In  a  trial  at  Chelmsford  the  notorious  con- 
vict Koupell  was  called  to  prove  that  he  had  defrauded  one 
party,  and  the  jury  were  unable  to  agree  whether  he  was  not 
committing  perjury  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  another. 
The  unparalleled  prolixity  of  the  court-martial  on  Colonel 
Crawley  failed  to  tire  out  public  curiosity,  and  the  acquittal, 
which  confirms  the  anticipations  of  soldiers  and  lawyers,  is  still 
discussed  with  much  difference  of  opinion  by  civilians  and 
laymen.  Crimes  of  the  worst  class  have  unfortunately  not 
diminished  either  in  number  or  atrocity.  The  murder  of  a 
wife  and  two  children  in  a  street  cab  by  a  criminal,  who  after- 
wards escaped  punishment  by  suicide,  transcends  the  ordinary 
standard  of  guilt  and  of  melodramatic  horror. 
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The  leisure  which  has  allowed  attention  to  be  directed  to 
forensic  struggles  has  also  left  room  for  the  gentle  agitation  of 
science  and  literature,  and  for  the  angrier  differences  of  theo- 
logians. Mr.  Kinglake's  history  gave  rise  to  a  controversy 
which  has  not  yet  subsided.  Bishop  Colenso  frightened  the 
Episcopal  bench  and  the  Convocation  into  utterances  which  the 
gravest  and  most  learned  members  of  both  bodies  has  since 
disapproved  as  hasty  and  inexpedient.  Geography,  which,  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishing  its  task,  seems  to  have  become  the 
most  popular  of  studies,  has  perhaps  in  the  present  year  revealed 
its  earliest  and  almost  its  latest  secret.  Captain  Speke  and 
Captain  Grant  have  seen  a  river,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
Nile,  issuing  from  a  lake  which  probably  contains  its  source. 
The  verification  of  their  discovery  will  entitle  them  to  the 
credit  of  having  solved  one  of  the  most  ancient  puzzles. 

To  the  mass  of  the  population  neither  the  researches  of  tra- 
vellers nor  the  investigations  of  the  Courts,  perhaps  not  even 
the  Polish  insurrection  or  the  American  War,  will  have  furnished 
an  event  so  memorable  as  the  national  holiday  which  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  attachment  of  the 
English  to  the  peculiar  type  of  royalty  which  they  cherish 
might  almost  redeem  them  from  the  imputation  of  belonging  to 
a  prosaic  and  unimaginative  race.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  applauding  multitude  will  be 
justified  by  the  results  of  the  marriage.  The  coldest  and  driest 
of  political  theorists  appreciates  the  value  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  de- 
servedly attended  the  Crown.  There  is,  we  fear,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  state  of  the  Queen's  health  will  not  yet  permit  her 
to  resume  the  ostensible  and  prominent  functions  which,  though 
by  no  means  the  highest,  are  popularly  considered  among  the 
most  indispensable  of  her  public  duties.  Her  reappearance, 
whenever  she  is  capable  of  the  efi'ort,  will  be  welcomed  with 
universal  sympathy  and  respect. 
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Another  year  of  tranquil  prosperity  has  been  added  to  tlie  most 
undisturbed  period  of  English  history.  Steady  material  pro- 
gress is  probably  accompanied  by  moral  and  social  improvement, 
and  the  uniformity  of  political  affairs  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  absence  of  personal  changes.  Lord  Palmerston, 
after  fifty- five  years  from  his  first  entrance  into  office,  is 
surrounded  by  colleagues  whose  public  eminence  has  lasted  for 
thirty  or  forty  years ;  and  of  his  two  principal  opponents,  one 
was  the  antagonist  of  O'Connell  and  the  other  the  chief  assailant 
of  Peel.  Two  members,  however,  of  the  Government  have  died 
within  the  year. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  though  he  never  attained  the  highest 
rank  as  a  statesman,  possessed  a  sound  understanding  and  a  re- 
markably vigorous  character.  To  perfect  honesty  and  unusual 
industry  he  added  the  rarer  quality  of  political  courage.  None 
of  his  equals  more  thoroughly  recognised  the  obligations  of  a 
great  social  position,  or  more  carefully  abstained  from  converting 
its  advantages  into  an  invidious  sinecure.  Trained  to  office 
under  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  he  readily  adopted  the  enlightened  doc- 
trines of  his  master's  late  career,  and  when  he  afterwards  joined 
the  Whig  party  his  principles  were,  at  least,  as  liberal  as  those 
of  his  new  allies.  Temporarily  discredited  by  the  failure  of  the 
War  Department  in  the  early  part  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  he 
lived  to  see  justice  rendered  to  his  strenuous  exertions,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  few  politicians  were  more  generally 
respected. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  also,  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
higher  English  aristocracy.  Having  the  fortune  to  be  born  and 
bred  a  Whig  when  the  party  was  about  to  attain  a  permanent 
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ascendency  in  the  State,  he  had  no  temptation  to  waver  in 
opinions  which  were  well  suited  to  his  character  and  disposition. 
During  the  earlier  portion  of  his  political  life  it  seemed  that  he 
might  fairly  hope  to  attain  the  highest  dignities.  He  held  a 
creditable  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  Irish  Secretaries,  and  he  was  the  most 
popular  member  for  the  largest  county  in  England.  His  char- 
acter, however,  and  perhaps  his  intellect,  though  graceful  and 
cultivated,  were  deficient  in  force.  It  had  been  formerly  ascer- 
tained that  his  genial  and  overflowing  courtesy  was  especially 
adapted  to  the  temperament  of  Irishmen,  and  later  experience 
proved  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  lord-lieutenant.  A  dignified 
ofl&ce,  without  any  definite  functions,  could  not  have  been  more 
appropriately  filled.  When  the  Viceroy alty  has  become  a  mere 
tradition,  it  will  probably  be  long  associated  in  Ireland  with  the 
memory  of  Lord  Carlisle. 

His  younger  and  more  active  successor.  Lord  Wodehouse, 
appears  likely  to  secure  the  popularity  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  attainable  object  of  a  lord-lieutenant's  ambition.  He  has 
the  good  fortune  to  find  the  country  slowly  recovering  from 
severe  and  long-continued  distress.  Time  and  prosperity  may, 
perhaps,  gradually  abate  the  discontent  and  the  propensity  to 
internal  discord  which  still  interrupt  the  social  regeneration  of 
Ireland.  Emigration  has  been  lately  stimulated  by  the  great 
demand  for  labour  in  America,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  law- 
less manoeuvres  of  Federal  agents  or  speculators.  The  priests, 
however,  are  naturally  alarmed  at  the  decline  of  the  population, 
and  they  have  also  ascertained  that  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy 
in  the  United  States  for  the  most  part  favour  the  Southern 
cause.  The  democratic  agitators  of  Dublin  resent  the  back- 
wardness of  the  priests  ;  but  their  diff'erences  were  temporarily 
laid  aside  on  the  occasion  of  opening  a  monument,  which  has  at 
last  been  erected,  in  honour  of  O'Connell. 

It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  tardy  honours  which  were 
paid  to  the  great  demagogue  should  be  combined  with  a  factious 
and  illegal  demonstration.  The  streets  of  Dublin  were  obstructed 
by  the  emblems  and  processions  which  are  dear  to  certain  classes 
of  Irishmen,  principally  because  they  are  offensive  to  Protestants 
or  to  Englishmen.  The  local  Government  thought  it  prudent 
to  connive  at  the  irregularity,  and  the  whole  affair  would  have 
been  speedily  forgotten- if  it  had  not  provoked  an  untoward  reac- 
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tion  at  Belfast.  A  mock  funeral  procession  conveyed  an  eflfigy 
of  O'Connell  through  the  Eoman  Catholic  part  of  the  town,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  provoking  an  outbreak.  The  labourers 
in  the  docks  immediately  accepted  the  challenge,  and  vented 
their  anger  on  their  Protestant  neighbours,  and  the  ship  carpen- 
ters in  turn  attacked  the  Roman  Catholic  rioters  in  superior 
force.  The  magistrates  and  the  police  were  inefficient  and 
powerless,  and  for  more  than  ten  days  the  most  prosperous 
city  in  Ireland  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  which  might  have 
almost  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war,  if  it  had  not, 
happily,  been  comparatively  bloodless.  The  repetition  of  the 
scandal  will  probably  be  prevented,  by  a  better  organisation  of 
the  police,  but  the  occurrence  forcibly  illustrates  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  governing  Ireland. 

The  death  about  the  same  time  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  sug- 
gested to  sanguine  minds  a  hope  that  some  improvement  had 
been  attained  since  the  era  of  his  abortive  insurrection.  No 
agitator  or  revolutionary  leader  could  possess  fewer  qualifications 
for  a  career  of  active  mischief.  His  only  aptitude  for  rebellion 
consisted  in  a  dull  and  imperturbable  self-conceit.  To  the  last 
he  never  understood  the  culpability  or  folly  of  his  enterprise, 
and  he  was  incapable  of  forgiving  the  Government  and  nation 
which  had  remitted  with  contemptuous  indulgence  his  well-earned 
punishment.  It  should,  however,  be  recorded  to  his  credit  that 
alone  among  his  accomplices  he  retained  the  personal  feelings 
of  honour  which  befitted  his  birth  and  education.  When  the 
Mitchels  and  Meaghers,  who  now  respectively  adorn  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  Federations,  basely  violated  their  parole,  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  preferred  perpetual  exile  to  the  breach  of  a  sacred 
engagement.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  his  misconception  of 
patriotic  duty  resulted  rather  from  vanity  and  stupidity  than 
from  more  positively  discreditable  motives. 

The  domestic  annals  of  Great  Britain  have  been,  happily, 
monotonous.  The  single  Parliamentary  conflict  of  the  session 
has  been  followed  during  the  recess  by  a  tacit  political  armis- 
tice, and  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  has  only  appeared  in  public 
to  recommend  a  particular  cross  in  sheep -breeding,  and  to 
advocate,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  clerical  votes  at  the  approach- 
ing election,  an  undefined  scheme  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
which  is  to  be  relieved  from  inconvenient  restraints  of  positive 
law  and  judicial  interpretation.       The   impending  dissolution 
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equally  explains  the  recent  revival  of  the  agitation  for  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  movement 
urge  the  large  constituencies  once  more  to  exact  on  the  hustings 
the  pledges  which  were  too  readily  given  in  1859,  to  be  violated 
or  evaded  when,  in  the  following  years,  they  were  found  incom- 
patible with  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Other  active  reformers  astutely  propose  to  apply 
the  question  to  the  Liberal  party  while  the  dreaded  agonies  of 
a  canvass  or  a  contest  furnish  instruments  of  coercion.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  in  the  next  session  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr. 
Locke  King  may  largely  add  to  the  number  of  their  professed 
adherents  ;  but  in  the  course  of  .five  or  six  years  reflection  and 
observation  have  greatly  modified  the  indolent  acquiescence 
of  politicians  in  proposals  for  virtually  disfranchising  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  the  community.  Any  reformer  who  can 
devise  a  plan  for  admitting  superior  mechanics  and  operatives 
without  swamping  the  present  constituent  body  will  deserve 
universal  support  and  gratitude. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  fortunes  of  the  reforming 
party,  the  present  renewal  of  the  controversy  is  merely  occa- 
sional and  factitious. 

Public  attention  has  been  more  strongly  attracted  by  the 
progress  and  by  the  occasional  vicissitudes  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  exports  and  imports  of  the  year  have  been  un- 
equalled in  pecuniary  value,  and  after  a  due  correction  of  the 
returns,  to  allow  for  the  dearness  of  cotton  in  a  raw  or  manu- 
factured state,  the  quantities  are  satisfactorily  large.  The 
revenue  still  answers  with  unwearied  elasticity  to  each  succes- 
sive removal  of  fiscal  pressure.  The  mills  of  Lancashire  are 
once  more  at  work,  although  the  distress  in  the  district  has  not 
been  wholly  removed.  Farmers  have  profited  by  another 
harvest  of  more  than  average  quality  and  quantity,  and  the 
difficulty  in  providing  winter  fodder,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  an  unusual  drought,  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  find 
compensation  in  the  high  prices  which,  unfortunately,  prevail. 
Considerable  uneasiness  prevailed  during  the  autumn  in  conse- 
quence of  numerous  commercial  failures,  but  the  alarm,  which 
had  never  degenerated  into  a  panic,  appears  already  to  have 
subsided.  A  rate  of  interest  exceeding  seven  per  cent  was 
maintained  for  four  months  by  the  wise  caution  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  of  other   great    moneyed    establishments.       The 
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soundness  of  the  modern  system  or  practice  of  the  money- 
market  was  conclusively  proved,  and  English  traders  are  now 
only  amused  or  astonished  when  foreign  theorists  propound  the 
obsolete  heresies  of  artificial  capital  and  unlimited  credit. 

As  usual,  the  disturbed  condition  of  foreign  affairs  has  con- 
f\/  trasted  with  the  uneventful  tranquillity  of  England.  Some 
observers  believe  that  the  most  important  transaction  which  has 
occurred  on  the  Continent  is  likely  in  its  indirect  consequences 
to  produce  a  permanent  modification  of  English  policy.  The 
conquest  by  the  great  German  Powers  of  two  provinces  which 
had  long  formed  a  part  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  has  been  gener- 
ally disapproved,  while  it  has .  not  provoked  active  resistance. 
The  precedent  of  abstaining  from  an  extravagantly  imprudent 
war  may  not  improbably  be  followed  hereafter,  as  it  was  antici- 
pated in  the  Polish  controversy  of  1863;  yet  within  ten  years 
of  the  Kussian  War  it  is  premature  to  assume  that  England 
will  never  again  engage  in  war  for  an  idea  embodied  in  an 
invaded  territory.  A  great  judge  is  said  sometimes  to  inquire 
whether  cases  which  are  cited  on  the  interpretation  of  ambigu- 
ous wills  turn  on  the  particular  document  or  on  the  words  of 
the  same  testator.  In  the  same  sense  it  may  be  admitted  that 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel 
are  exactly  reproduced,  the  English  Government,  abstaining 
from  useless  negotiations,  will  at  once  determine  on  absolute 
neutrality. 

Lord  Kussell  has  been  exposed  to  some  reasonable  criticism 
and  to  much  exaggerated  and  ignorant  abuse.  He  had  not  fore- 
seen that  he  would  be  abandoned  by  his  allies  and  perhaps 
overruled  by  his  colleagues.  He  was  not  sufficiently  urgent  in 
his  remonstrances  to  the  Danes,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  unduly 
acrimonious  in  his  language  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
oppressors  of  the  weak.  On  the  other  hand,  he  understood 
the  original  merits  of  the  dispute  better  than  the  majority  of 
professional  statesmen,  and  his  Government  alone  among  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe  laboured  earnestly,  without  selfish  interest, 
and  in  disregard  of  many  causes  of  irritation,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  the  impartial  application  of  justice. 
Vicarious  penitents,  who  are  habitually  eager  to  confess  the 
sins  of  hostile  or  unpopular  statesmen,  forget  how  deeply  their 
profuse  candour  may  injure  or  compromise  their  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Germany  was  still  at  peace 
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with  Denmark.  On  the  last  day  of  1863  the  Prince  of 
Aiigustenburg  was  received  at  Kiel  by  the  Comiaissioners  who 
administered  the  Federal  Execution  in  Holstein.  The  Danes 
had,  by  the  advice  of  the  English  Government,  withdrawn  from 
a  province  which  they  had  neither  a  legal  right  to  defend 
against  the  representatives  of  the  Diet  nor  the  physical  power 
to  hold.  If  their  relative  weakness  had  been  better  under- 
stood, they  would  have  been  advised,  also,  to  evacuate  Schles- 
wig,  and  they  would  have  accepted  the  comparatively  moderate 
terms  which  were  still  offered  by  the  great  Powers.  During  the 
early  part  of  January  Austria  and  Prussia  were  denounced  by 
the  Liberal  party  throughout  Germany  as  enemies  of  the 
national  cause.  At  that  time  both  the  great  Powers  recognised 
the  rights  of  Christian  IX.  to  the  entire  Danish  Monarchy 
under  the  Treaty  of  1852.  They  demanded  from  Denmark  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  common  Constitution  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  Schleswig,  and  they  proposed  to  the  Diet  that  in  case  of 
refusal  the  Duchy  should  be  occupied  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
required  concession.  The  minor  States,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Saxon  Minister,  Baron  Beust,  insisted  on  immediate  war, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  Confederacy, 
they  outvote^  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Diet. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  at  this  time  both  M.  von  Bismarck 
and  Count  Kechberg  were  sincere  in  their  pacific  professions. 
The  Prussian  Minister  openly  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Austria  would  have  welcomed  a  pressure  on  the  part  of  foreign 
Courts  which  would  have  served  as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 
The  vote  of  the  Diet  determined  both  the  Great  Powers  to 
assert  their  political  supremacy  in  Germany,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  they  concentrated  on  the  frontier  of  Schleswig  a 
powerful  army,  which  crossed  the  Eider  on  the  last  day  of 
January.  After  a  few  skirmishes  the  Danish  troops  evacuated 
the  celebrated  line  of  the  Dannewerke,  falling  back  upon  the 
fortified  position  of  Diippel,  opposite  the  little  island  of  Alsen. 
The  Austrian  generals,  who  had  taken  the  chief  part  in  the 
opening  combats  of  the  campaign,  proceeded  to  occupy  the 
northern  portion  of  Schleswig  and  a  part  of  Jutland,  while 
the  Prussians,  aided  by  an  Austrian  contingent,  formed  the 
siege  of  DiippeL  It  appeared  that  the  Danish  army,  though 
it  displayed  the  hereditary  courage  of  the  nation,  was  inferior 
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to  the  invaders  in  numbers,  in  training,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  weapons.  Although  the  defence  was  prolonged  from  the 
early  part  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April,  it  soon  became 
certain  that  the  capture  of  the  place  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  superiority  of  the  German  arms  produced  extra- 
ordinary excitement  in  Prussia,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm 
suggested  to  a  daring  Minister  the  opportunity  of  aggrandising 
the  State,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  suppressing  domestic 
opposition. 

The  future  will  show  whether  the  Danish  War  has  really 
added  to  the  strength  of  Prussia.  For  the  present  it  has  un- 
doubtedly increased  Prussian  influence  in  Germany,  and  con- 
solidated the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  succeeded  Marshal  Wrangel 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  has  rivalled  or  excelled  in  his  boastful 
proclamations  the  most  bombastic  generals  of  America  or  of 
France  ;  yet  the  appetite  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  Prussia, 
for  military  glory  has  been  keen  enough  to  render  every  ex- 
aggeration generally  palatable.  The  capture  of  Diippel,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  was  a  creditable  exploit,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  one  of  the  great  victories  of  history.  On  the  25th 
of  March  a  Conference  began  its  sittings  in  Lpndon,  and  a 
suspension  of  arms  between  the  belligerents  was  soon  after 
arranged. 

The  English  Government  had  been  ready  to  concert  with 
Russia  and  France  direct  resistance  to  the  German  invasion  of 
Schleswig,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  both  Powers  formally 
refused  to  conclude  an  alliance  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
involved  some  remarkable  modifications  of  political  feeling. 
Only  a  few  months  before,  England,  after  engaging  in  an 
unfriendly  correspondence  with  Russia,  had  prudently  refused 
to  join  France  in  a  Polish  intervention.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, having  in  the  meantime  nearly  suppressed  the  insurrection, 
was  not  cordially  disposed  to  the  English  Government,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  resented  both  the  backwardness  which  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  Polish  matter  and  the  subsequent  refusal 
of  England  to  attend  a  European  Congress. 

As  all  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1852  had  incurred  the 
same  liabilities,  it  would  have  been  absurd  for  England  to 
assume  alone  the  championship  of  the  Danish  cause.  It  only 
remained  to  appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
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and,  as  the  last  resort,  the  belligerents  were  induced  to  attend  a 
Conference.  As  soon  as  the  deliberations  began  it  was  evident 
that  military  success  had  produced  its  usual  result  by  enlarging 
the  demands  of  the  stronger  combatant  Although  the  Diet 
had  never  been  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  question  of  policy  or 
of  war,  its  envoy,  Baron  Beust,  was  employed  by  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  repudiate  the  Treaty,  which,  in  fact,  was  binding 
only  on  the  Great  Powers,  and  not  on  the  Confederation.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  mediators  to  propose  a  division  of  the 
territory  of  Schleswig,  which  would  have  provided  effectual 
redress  for  the  alleged  wrongs  inflicted  on  German  nationality. 
The  scheme  was  accepted  in  principle,  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  settle  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  negotiations, 
accordingly,  proved  wholly  abortive. 

The  Conference  dissolved  itself  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  Prussians  crossed  the  Straits  of  Alsen, 
and  occupied  the  island  itself  without  serious  opposition.  From 
this  time  the  Danes,  who  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  un- 
founded hopes  of  foreign  aid,  abandoned  all  active  resistance. 
A  fortnight  later,  overtures  were  made  at  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
and  preliminaries  of  peace,  signed  on  the  1st  of  August,  were 
afterwards  superseded  by  a  definitive  treaty.  At  the  mercy  of 
the  conquerors,  Denmark  was  forced  to  surrender  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  and  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  The  destiny  of  the  ceded  provinces  has  not  been 
hitherto  announced.  The  disposal  of  the  territory  practically 
rests  with  Prussia,  for  Austria  seems  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  her 
ally,  and  the  Diet  is  no  longer  considered  or  consulted.  Count 
Rechberg  has  expiated,  by  retirement  from  office,  the  un- 
popularity which  he  had  earned  by  his  acceptance  of  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  joint  enterprise  of  the  Great  Powers. 
To  England  the  result  of  the  war  has  been  mortifying  rather 
than  injurious  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  for  different  reasons, 
France  and  Russia  are  secretly  encouraging  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Prussia.  The  historical  importance  of  the  transaction 
consists  chiefly  in  the  appearance  of  Germany  as  an  aggressive 
military  Power.  In  consideration  of  this  result  the  Germans  of 
the  minor  States  are  disposed  to  tolerate  or  to  admire  the  policy 
of  a  Minister  who  despises  their  liberal  theories  and  ridicules 
their  national  aspirations. 

While  Prussia  has  been  rising  to  ascendency  in  the  German 
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Confederation,  the  constitutional  organisation  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  still  remains  incomplete.  Hungary  refuses  to  exchange 
her  hereditary  franchises  for  a  share  in  the  new  representative 
system,  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
many  of  the  Galician  deputies  resigned  their  seats  in  consequence 
of  the  irregular  establishment  of  martial  law  in  their  country. 
The  Government  has,  with  little  success,  endeavoured  to  provide 
against  domestic  dangers  by  courting  foreign  aid.  The  Schleswig 
enterprise  has  failed  to  secure  a  Prussian  guarantee  for  the  non-, 
German  provinces,  and  the  tardy  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  against  the  Polish  insurgents  have  alienated  Galicia 
more  effectually  than  they  have  conciliated  Kussia.  The 
struggle  of  Poland  had  become  hopeless  when  the  Western 
Powers  refused  to  interfere,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  and 
the  spring  the  last  attempts  at  resistance  were  defeated  and 
punished  with  unsparing  severity.  General  Mouravieff  has 
attained  an  odious  notoriety  by  his  consistent  efforts  to  suppress 
the  Polish  language  and  name ;  but,  as  the  Emperor  has 
approved  all  his  measures,  the  deliberate  policy  of  persecution 
must  be  attributed  to  the  Eussian  Government. 

Incidentally,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  harass  and 
menace  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
the  priests  have  drawn  from  the  Pope  a  remonstrance  which 
would  never  have  been  provoked  by  secular  sufferings.  The 
Imperial  Government  has  replied  by  a  decree  for  the  suppression 
of  a  large  number  of  monasteries,  and  General  Mouravieff  has 
officially  directed  his  subordinates  to  encourage  with  all  their 
power  the  influence  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

As  the  effects  of  the  Crimean  War  gradually  disappear,  the 
prosperity  and  ambition  of  Russia  are  visibly  reviving.  The 
long  war  of  the  Caucasus  has  ended  in  the  forcible  expatriation 
of  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  same  year  which  has  witnessed  the 
fourth  or  fifth  conquest  of  Poland.  In  the  obscure  regions  of 
Central  Asia  a  Russian  army  has  obtained  a  considerable 
victory,  which  will  probably  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire 
in  the  direction  of  Khokan.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
unsettled  condition  of  South-Eastern  Europe  may  again  offer 
facilities  for  Russian  encroachment.  The  adventurer  who  has 
become  the  accidental  ruler  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  has, 
under  French  instigation,  effected  an  absolutist  revolution  in 
servile  conformity  to  his  Parisian  model.     The  expulsion  of  an 
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assembly,  the  nominal  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  organic 
abolition  of  freedom  by  the  institution  of  universal  suffrage  are 
familiar  as  the  recognised  machinery  of  modern  despotism. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  qualified  to 
appreciate  a  Constitutional  Government ;  but  under  the  mild 
feudal  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  the  liberties  which  suited  their 
social  condition  were  secure  against  usurpation. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  is  still  unable  to  create  a  regular 
and  orderly  Government.  The  Ionian  Islands  have  been 
formally  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  George  I.,  and  their 
deputies  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  Athenian 
patriotism  with  the  unsympathetic,  business-like  habits  of  their 
former  rulers.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  having  at  last 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  task  and  in  voting  a  Constitution, 
has  been  dissolved,  but  this  result  was  not  effected  until  the 
able  Danish  Minister  who  governs  in  the  name  of  the  young 
King  had  found  it  necessary  to  threaten  the  dilatory  Chamber 
with  a  contingent  exercise  or  extension  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Continent  a  more  thriving 
nation  has  been  anxious  to  illustrate  by  its  pugnacity  the 
renewal  of  its  vigour.  Although  the  inexpediency  of  the 
reconquest  of  San  Domingo  has  been  proved  by  the  subsequent 
revolt  of  the  Creole  and  Mulatto  population,  the  Spanish 
Government  has  engaged,  apparently  for  purposes  of  aggrandise- 
ment, in  a  gratuitous  quarrel  with  Peru.  It  seems  that  the 
independence  of  the  Kepublic,  though  it  has  been  practically 
undisputed  for  fifty  years,  has  never  been  officially  acknowledged 
by  the  mother  country,  and,  consequently,  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  abstain  from  recognising  a  Spanish  agent 
who  was  employed  to  adjust  a  petty  grievance  under  the  colonial 
title  of  "  Commissioner."  The  bafiled  negotiator  induced  the 
Spanish  Admiral  on  the  station  to  resent  the  supposed  slight 
to  his  Government  by  seizing  the  Chincha  Islands,  with  their 
valuable  deposits  of  guano.  The  Spanish  Ministry  afterwards 
disavowed  the  outrage,  and  disclaimed  all  desire  of  re-establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  Peru  ;  but,  with  curious 
consistency,  the  Admiral  has  been  ordered  to  retain  possession 
01  the  islands  as  a  guarantee  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  original 
demand. 

Marshal  Narvaez,  who  latety  succeeded,  after  a  retirement  of 
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many  years,  to  tlie  ofl&ce  of  Prime  Minister,  lias  lately  hesitated 
in  the  resolution  to  persist  in  the  war  in  San  Domingo.  The 
final  decision  is  still  uncertain,  and  the  question  has  been 
further  complicated  by  a  recent  Ministerial  crisis.  If  Narvaez 
remains  in  power,  the  waste  of  Spanish  resources  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  will  probably  be  discontinued.  The 
resumption  of  a  prudent  and  pacific  policy  may  perhaps  be 
followed  by  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  credit. 
Although  the  late  and  present  Finance  Ministers  have,  unfor- 
tunately, been  enabled  to  postpone  a  decision  by  the  aid  of 
English  capitalists,  the  rapid  increase  of  prosperity  and  enter- 
prise has  tended  to  diffuse  sounder  views  of  commercial  honour 
and  expediency. 

One  of  the  most  important  political  transactions  of  the  year 
has  consisted  in  the  Italian  Convention  with  France,  and  in  the 
consequent  resolution  to  transfer  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
from  Turin  to  Florence.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
apparently  sincere  in  his  desire  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Eome,  and  he  may  have  thought  it  advisable  to  consult  the 
susceptibility  of  his  own  subjects  by  imposing  an  ostensibly 
onerous  condition  on  the  Italians,  who  are  to  profit  by  the  measure. 
By  a  Convention  executed  at  Paris  in  September  the  French 
Government  agreed  to  evacuate  Kome  in  two  years,  and  the 
King  of  Italy  in  turn  pledged  himself  both  to  abstain  from 
encroachments  on  the  Papal  territory  and  to  protect  it  from 
external  violence.  The  Pope  was  to  be  allowed  at  his  pleasure 
to  levy  an  army  of  his  own  subjects,  or  of  foreigners,  and  by  a 
separate  instrument  the  Italian  Grovernment  bound  themselves 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Florence.  In  a  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  followed,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  insisted  that  the  Italian  Government  had  abandoned  all 
future  designs  upon  Kome.  General  Delia  Marmora,  who 
became  Prime  Minister  on  the  resignation  of  Minghetti, 
prudently  reserved  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Convention 
according  to  its  literal  bearing,  declining  in  the  meantime  all 
unnecessary  controversy.  Both  France  and  Italy  retain  full 
liberty  to  deal  with  future  events  according  to  their  respective 
estimates  of  their  own  interest  and  the  measure  of  their  forces. 
The  Italian  Parliament  has,  after  long  debate,  approved  by 
large  majorities  the  transfer  of  the  capital,  and  General  Cialdini, 
in  a  remarkable  speech,  almost  persuaded  the  Senate  and  the 
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country  that  a  concession  imperatively  demanded  by  a  foreign 
Power  would  hereafter  be  a  security  for  independence.  The 
Court  of  Eome  has,  in  accordance  with  its  usual  policy, 
abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  Convention. 
Although  it  is  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  approve  a  measure 
which  assumes  the  permanence  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  it  would 
be  undignified  to  deprecate  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
army  of  occupation.  The  Holy  See  trusts  in  some  degree  to 
the  accidents  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and 
perhaps  it  will  ultimately  think  its  own  visible'  helplessness  a 
better  protection  than  an  army  of  mercenaries.  The  policy  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  probably  implies  genuine  goodwill  to 
Italy,  and  it  also  indicates  his  growing  alienation  from  the  ultra- 
Catholic  party,  which  daily  becomes  more  unpopular  in  France. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Napoleon  III.  has  once  more 
justified  his  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune  by  the  successful 
completion  of  the  singular  Mexican  enterprise.  Early  in  the 
summer  the  Archduke  Maximilian  assumed  the  Imperial  Crown 
in  his  new  capital,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Generals  he 
has  since  suppressed  opposition  in  the  field,  although  Juarez 
may,  perhaps,  still  maintain  a  passive  resistance  in  some  of  the 
remoter  provinces.  The  Empire  has  been  recognised  by  England 
and  by  the  principal  European  Powers,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  prudently  suspended  its  pretensions  to 
enforce  its  claim  of  exclusive  influence  on  the  Western  Continent. 

The  American  War  has  been  prosecuted  with  unabated 
vigour,  but,  notwithstanding  recent  successes,  with  no  decisive 
result.  The  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  by  an  over-  ; 
whelming  majority  proves  that  the  population  of  the  Federal 
States  is  still  hopeful  and  resolute  in  its  determination  to  recon- 
quer the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederates  are  still 
more  unanimously  pledged  to  maintain  the  independence  which 
they  have  for  more  than  three  years  defended  with  a  heroism 
almost  unparalleled  in  history.  Although  Mr.  Seward  and  other 
teachers  or  flatterers  of  the  multitude  still  affect  to  anticipate 
the  early  restoration  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  late  , 
Message  to  Congress,  avowed  his  conviction  that  it  was  useless 
to  negotiate  as  long  as  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  remained  the  official 
chief  of  the  Confederacy.  When  the  term  of  the  Southern 
Presidency  expires,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  longer  experience 
will  have  thrown  additional  light  on  the  possibility  of  recon- 
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structing  tlie  Union.  The  Confederates  have  wisely  selected 
their  ablest  men  for  their  highest  posts,  but  their  leaders  only 
concentrate  and  express  the  enthusiasm  of  the  general  community. 
The  sufferings  of  the  South  have  been  aggravated  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  but  the  only  serious  danger  which  threatens 
the  Confederate  cause  is  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  military 
population.  The  Northern  Generals  can  afford  to  expend  two 
or  three  lives  for  one  of  the  enemy,  and  they  have  never  flinched 
from  the  test  of  their  numerical  superiority. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  the  art  of  soldiership  has  been 
cultivated  on  both  sides  in  the  most  practical  of  schools,  and  the 
North,  which  was  at  first  unfortunate  or  careless  in  the  selection 
of  its  generals,  has  been  the  principal  gainer  by  experience. 
General  Sherman  has  proved  himself  a  skilful  and  daring  com- 
mander, and  General  Grant  has  understood  better  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  the  advantage  of  untiring  pertinacity.  On  the 
Southern  side.  General  Lee  overshadows  both  his  opponents  and 
his  comrades  ;  General  Beauregard,  after  displaying  his  abilities 
successively  in  the  defence  of  Charleston  and  of  Petersburg,  has 
since  been  overpowered  in  the  South -West  by  irresistible 
superiority  of  force.  General  Hood  has  displayed  extraordinary 
courage  and  resolution,  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  economical  of 
the  lives  of  his  men,  and  he  has  been  unfortunate. 

The  Confederates  have  failed  to  create  any  considerable  naval 
force,  although  their  cruisers  still  inflict  heavy  damage  on 
Northern  commerce.  Two  of  their  most  celebrated  vessels  have 
been  lost,  in  one  instance  by  the  rashness  of  the  commander,  in 
the  other  through  a  combination  of  personal  treachery  with 
lawless  violence  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  ofl&cer.  In  the  month 
of  June  the  Alabama  was  sunk  in  a  naval  duel  with  the  Kear- 
sage,  a  few  miles  from  Cherbourg.  Late  in  the  autumn  Captain 
Collins,  of  the  Federal  ship  Wachusetts,  followed  the  Florida 
into  the  Brazilian  harbour  of  Bahia,  and  pledged  his  word  to 
the  local  authorities  that  he  would  not  violate  the  immunities  of 
the  port.  At  midnight,  when  part  of  the  Confederate  crew  was 
on  shore,  the  Wachusetts  suddenly  opened  fire  on  the  Florida, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  vessel  was  boarded  and  towed 
out  to  sea.  Having  been  sent  to  American  waters,  the  Florida 
sank  in  the  charge  of  a  prize  crew  under  circumstances  which 
could  excite  the  complacent  approval  of  but  one  community  in 
the  civilised  world.     The  whole  transaction,  including  an  ill- 
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conditioned  despatch  from  the  Federal  Minister  in  Brazil,  must 
have  aflforded  unqualified  satisfaction  to  every  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  The  loss  of  honour  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
the  destruction  of  a  troublesome  cruiser.  The  only  considerable 
naval  exploit  of  the  year  was  the  capture  by  Admiral  Farragut 
of  the  outer  defences  of  Mobile.  The  town  itself,  like  all  the 
other  considerable  Southern  ports,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Orleans,  and,  perhaps.  Savannah,  still  remains  in  Confederate 
possession. 

The  campaign  on  land  was  almost  suspended  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  though  the  stagnation  was  interrupted 
by  isolated  movements  at  the  extreme  edges  of  the  theatre  of 
war.  At  the  beginning  of  March  General  Sherman  broke  up, 
with  a  considerable  army,  from  Vicksburg,  and  marched  through 
the  centre  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  with  the  purpose  either  of 
besieging  Mobile  or  of  joining  Grant  at  Chattanooga.  A  large 
cavalry  force,  simultaneously  advancing  from  Memphis,  was 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  General  Forrest,  and,  consequently, 
Sherman  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Vicksburg. 
About  the  same  time  General  Gilmore  was  ordered  by  the 
President  himself  to  invade  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  State  a  nominal  place  in  the  Union  before  the  approaching 
election.  General  Gilmore  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  from  the 
local  Confederate  forces,  and  no  further  operations  have  since 
been  attempted  in  Florida.  Early  in  May  General  Banks  moved 
up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ked  river  with  a  large  force  from 
New  Orleans,  which  was  defeated  through  the  want  of  military 
skill  of  the  commander  by  the  Confederates  under  General 
Taylor  and  General  Kirby  Smith.  The  Federal  garrisons  in 
Texas  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  of  that  State, 
with  the  greater  part  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  is 
now  free  from  the  presence  of  an  invader.  The  recovery  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Confederate  territory  seems  to  show  the 
difficulty  of  a  permanent  conquest,  although  it  is  partially 
explained  by  the  improved  strategy  of  the  Federal  Generals, 
who  have  learnt  the  necessity  of  concentrating  their  forces 
against  the  main  armies  of  the  South. 

Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter  and  the 
spring  to  recruit  and  reorganise  the  Northern  armies,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  April  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General — instituted 
by  Congress  at  the  recommendation  of  the  President — was  con- 
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ferred  on  General  Grant,  with  the  supreme  command  of  all  the 
Federal  forces.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  learnt  by  experience  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  imperfect  confidence  which  he  had  reposed  in 
M'Clellan  and  his  successors,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  has 
disposed  freely  of  all  the  resources  which  could  be  supplied  by 
the  Government.  Having  resolved  to  assume  in  person  the 
direction  of  the  Virginian  campaign,  General  Grant  entrusted  to 
General  Sherman  the  command  of  the  Western  army,  which  had 
arrived  in  its  previous  campaign  at  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  Tennessee.  At  the  beginning  of  May  a  simultaneous 
advance  commenced  in  both  the  great  theatres  of  war.  On  the 
5  th  of  that  month  General  Meade,  having  crossed  the  Rapidan 
with  General  Grant's  main  body,  was  immediately  attacked  on 
flank  by  the  Confederate  army  under  Lee,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  the  movement.  The  campaign  would  have  commenced  with 
an  utter  Federal  defeat  if  General  Longstreet,  in  the  final  Con- 
federate charge,  had  not  been  accidentally  wounded  by  his  own 
men.  Fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  Richmond,  Lee  retreated  a 
short  distance  to  Spottsylvania,  where  he  again  struck  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  advancing  enemy. 

Burnside  and  Hooker  had  in  former  campaigns  abandoned 
their  design  of  marching  on  Richmond  after  the  losses  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  but  Grant  had  determined 
to  accomplish  his  object  at  any  sacrifice  of  life,  and  in  a  series  of 
bloody  combats,  followed  by  flanking  movements,  he  forced  the 
enemy  steadily  backward.  Four  weeks  from  the  passage  of  the 
Rapidan  he  found  Lee  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
Anna,  and  after  trying  the  approaches  to  Richmond  by  the 
Pamunkey  and  the  Chickahominy,  he  finally  changed  his  entire 
plan  of  attack,  and,  crossing  the  Virginia  peninsula  and  the 
James  river,  made  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  Petersburg  on  the 
16th  of  June,  and  then  formed  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  angle 
between  the  James  and  the  Appomattox.  General  Lee  had  thus 
far  baffled  his  formidable  adversary,  by  edging  him  off  until  he 
had  forced  him  to  describe  more  than  half  the  circuit  of  Rich- 
mond. It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Grant  to  persevere 
in  his  advance  if  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  a 
movable  base  on  the  sea.  From  the  Potomac  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock, from  the  York  river  to  the  James,  his  transports  and  store- 
ships  followed  his  movements  as  often  as  he  was  forced  to  modify 
his  plans  of  attack.     The  Confederates  could  only  face  sullenly 
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round  on  the  enemy  as  he  evaded  their  positions  with  impunity. 
General  Grant  had  not  relied  exclusively,  in  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign, on  the  superior  numbers  of  his  main  army.  When  he 
crossed  the  Eapidan,  General  Butler  landed  with  40,000  men 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river,  and  General  Hunter  was 
pushed  forward  by  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lynchburg.  Before  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  Butler  was  severely  checked  and 
Hunter  ruinously  defeated. 

General  Grant,  however,  persisted  in  his  attack  on  Petersburg, 
and  he  more  than  once  attempted  a  demonstration  on  Richmond 
by  both  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  30th  of  July  he  exploded 
a  mine  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works  at  Petersburg,  but  in 
the  assault  which  followed  was  repulsed  with  enormous  loss. 
During  the  month  of  September  he  succeeded  in  extending  his 
left  wing  across  the  Weldon  Railway,  but  he  has  hitherto  been 
unable  to  cut  off  the  remaining  communications  between  Rich- 
mond and  the  South.  In  the  same  month  General  Early, 
commanding  the  Confederate  force  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
more  than  once  crossed  the  Potomac  and  threatened  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  In  October  Early  was  defeated  in  two  suc- 
cessive combats  by  General  Sheridan,  but  the  Confederates  still 
occupy  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley.  General  Grant's 
campaign  has  thus  far  proved  unfruitful  of  any  adequate  result, 
but  until  his  attempt  on  Richmond  is  finally  abandoned  it  must 
be  supposed  that  he  still  considers  success  not  impossible. 

The  operations  in  the  West  have  been  far  more  various  and 
eventful.  Leaving  Chattanooga  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
Sherman  advanced  steadily  southward  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  effective  armies  which  the  Federal  States  have 
placed  in  the  field.  General  Johnstone,  unable  to  meet  him  on 
equal  terms,  retreated  slowly  towards  Atlanta,  delaying  the 
enemy  by  occupying  successive  positions,  which  after  a  time 
were  turned  and  rendered  untenable.  Before  the  middle  of  May 
Sherman  was  at  Resaca  ;  a  month  later  he  had  reached  Alatoona, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  experienced  a  partial  check  at  Marietta. 
General  Johnstone,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  attempt  the 
defence  of  Atlanta,  was  superseded  by  General  Hood,  who 
fought  a  battle  in  front  of  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  afterwards  delayed  for  several  weeks  the  progress  of  the 
invader.      Atlanta   was  ultimately  evacuated  on  the  27th  of 
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September,  wliicli  happened,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  to  be  also 
the  day  of  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago. 
Both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  the  importance  of  the 
capture  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  anticipation. 

Like  many  military  and  political  events,  Sherman's  conquest 
disappointed  the  calculations  both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
The  prudence  of  Johnstone's  strategy  was  demonstrated  by  the 
barrenness  of  the  Federal  success,  for  as  long  as  the  Southern  army 
was  undefeated,  the  loss  of  a  single  town  was  comparatively 
unimportant  Sherman,  however,  settled  himseK  in  his  new 
possessions  with  the  intention  of  using  it,  like  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga,  as  a  starting-point  for  future  aggressive  movements. 
The  entire  civil  population  was  expelled,  magazines  were  col- 
lected and  covered  with  fortifications,  and  the  long  railway  line 
from  Chattanooga  was  carefully  guarded  by  posts  and  detach- 
ments. It  seemed  probable  that  the  campaign  in  Georgia  had 
ended  for  the  year,  when  Hood,  who  was  now  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Beauregard,  suddenly  passed  round  Sherman's  right 
wing,  and  threw  himseK  boldly  with  his  whole  force  on  the 
line  of  communication  with  the  North.  Tlie  Federal  commander 
immediately  moved  in  pursuit  of  his  daring  antagonist,  who 
withdrew  across  the  frontier  of  Alabama  ;  but,  discovering  that 
he  had  been  out-manoeuvred,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remain  at  Atlanta,  Sherman  suddenly  resolved  on  surprising  the 
enemy  in  turn  by  a  new  and  audacious  movement  While  Hood 
was  200  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Atlanta,  Sherman,  dividing 
his  army  into  two  unequal  parts,  left  Thomas  with  20,000  or 
30,000  men  to  occupy  the  Confederate  forces  in  Tennessee, 
while  he  prepared  with  50,000  men,  including  10,000  cavalry 
under  Kilpatrick,  to  force  his  way  through  the  heart  of  Georgia 
to  the  south-eastern  coast.  On  the  13th  of  November  he 
evacuated  Atlanta,  moving  in  two  columns,  which  were  respec- 
tively directed  on  Macon  and  Augusta.  Both  places,  however, 
were  found  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  and  the  whole  army, 
reuniting,  marched  towards  the  Savannah  river,  and  on  the  1 0th 
of  December  it  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  following 
the  course  of  the  Ogechee  river.  Having  established  a  com- 
munication with  Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  awaited  his  arrival  on 
the  coast,  Sherman  has  besieged,  and  perhaps  taken.  Savannah. 
The  capture  of  this  place,  if  it  occurs,  and  the  proof  of  his  great 
superiority  in  the  field,  will  fully  compensate  for  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  territory  which  he  overran  or  traversed  during  his 
advance  through  Northern  Georgia. 

There  is  probably  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  war  for  the 
divergent  movement  of  two  hostile  armies  marching  in  opposite 
directions  after  an  arduous  campaign.  The  advantage  of  the 
paradoxical  operation  has  finally  remained  with  the  stronger 
combatant.  General  Hood  forced  his  antagonist,  after  a  bloody 
combat  at  Franklin,  to  retire  within  the  defences  of  Nashville, 
but  he  has  since  been  himself  compelled,  after  an  unsuccessful 
engagement,  to  retreat.  As  part  of  the  Confederate  force  had 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Murfreesborough,  Hood  may  probably 
succeed  in  cutting  the  railway  communication  between  Nashville 
and  Atlanta.  The  partial  loss  of  Tennessee  would  have  inclined 
the  balance  of  fortune  against  the  North  but  for  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  Sherman. 

The  exulting  confidence  which  has  been  renewed  at  New 
York  and  Washington  by  the  tidings  from  Nashville  and 
Savannah  has,  unfortunately,  coincided  with  a  fresh  pretext  for 
irritation  against  England,  arising  from  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted in  Vermont  by  Confederate  partisans  who  afterwards 
escaped  to  Canada.  Ha\ang  been  arrested  by  the  Canadian 
authorities,  the  prisoners  were  discharged  by  Habeas  Corpus,  on 
the  ground  of  a  technical  defect  of  jurisdiction.  The  General 
commanding  in  New  York  has  consequently  thought  fit,  in  a 
General  Order,  to  threaten  a  contingent  violation  of  Canadian 
territory,  and  violent  speeches  and  motions  have  expressed  the 
bitter  feeling  which  prevails  in  the  American  Congress.  In  the 
present  state  of  Northern  feeling  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend  some  outrage  which  may  render  a  rupture  inevitable. 
The  Americans  of  the  North  neither  appreciate  the  strength  of 
England  nor  understand  the  unanimity  and  resolution  with 
which  a  war  would  be  prosecuted  if  it  were  forced  upon  a 
reluctant  Government  and  nation.  If  resistance  to  overbearing 
pretensions  should  unfortunately  become  necessary,  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  Canadians  themselves  should  be  the 
original  parties  to  the  quarrel.  The  first  result  of  a  war  would 
be  the  immediate  and  irrevocable  establishment  of  a  Southern 
independence. 

The  Pregidential  contest,  though  it  seemed  at  one  time  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  ultimately  became 
uninteresting  and  unimportant.     The  extreme  Abolitionists  only 
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proved  their  weakness  by  nominating  General  Fremont  as  a 
candidate,  and  a  discontented  section  of  the  Republicans  for  a 
time  inclined  to  Mr.  Chase,  who  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
during  the  month  of  July.  The  party,  when  regularly  repre- 
sented in  Convention  at  Baltimore,  unanimously  selected  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  the  most  suitable  representative  of  the  policy  of  a 
war  which  he  has  commenced  and  conducted.  The  Democrats 
had  little  pretext  for  opposing  the  re-election  of  the  President 
unless  they  avowed  an  unpopular  leaning  to  peace,  which  was 
perhaps  confined  to  their  more  intelligent  leaders.  When  Grant 
had  been  foiled  before  Petersburg,  and  while  Sherman  was  still 
outside  the  fortifications  of  Atlanta,  sanguine  Democrats  thought 
it  possible  to  elect  a  President  who  would  summon  a  convention 
of  all  the  States  of  the  former  Union  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
peace. 

The  Democratic  Convention  meeting  at  Chicago  in  the  last 
week  of  September  elected  General  M'Clellan  as  the  candidate 
of  the  party,  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  which  ambigu- 
ously pointed  to  negotiation.  Within  a  day  or  two  it  became 
known  that  Sherman  had  taken  Atlanta,  and  that  Sheridan  had 
defeated  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  General  M'Clellan 
consequently  accepted  the  Chicago  nomination  in  a  letter  which 
virtually  repudiated  the  accompanying  platform,  and,  according 
to  the  old  Latin  paradox,  having  had  no  chance  of  election,  he 
threw  that  nothing  away.  From  the  date  of  M'Clellan's  letter, 
and  indeed  after  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Republican  candidate  was  certain  of  success.  General 
M'Clellan  represented  nothing  except  a  powerful  minority,  with 
which  he  was  unwilling  or  ashamed  to  agree. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  was  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war,  and  sanguine  of  ultimate  victory.  Neverthe- 
less, every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  possible  dis- 
appointment. Sham  Constitutions  were  established  by  a  few 
Southern  renegades  and  by  the  camp-followers  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  The  Border  States  were  secured  by  martial  law  and 
the  imposition  of  illegal  tests  against  the  utterance  of  Democratic 
predilections  ;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  military  governor  in 
Tennessee  and  Republican  candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency, 
required,  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  sanction,  the  voters  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  details  of  the  Republican  policy  before  they  were 
admitted  to  the  poll-booth.     The  acts  of  fraud  and  of  violence 
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which  might  have  been  found  useful  in  a  close  contest  proved 
to  be  superfluous,  except  as  far  as  they  gratified  the  popular 
taste  for  ostensible  vigour.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by  so 
great  a  majority  of  genuine  votes  that  he  could  have  aff'orded  to 
abstain  from  all  irregular  arrangements.  No  President  has  been 
more  unequivocally  the  choice  of  the  constituency  which  elected 
him  ;  but  the  States  which  were  bound  as  a  minority  by  the 
lawful  election  of  1860  are  utter  strangers  to  a  vote  taken  in 
their  absence  in  1864. 

The  spectacle  of  the  troubles  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
blustering  menaces  in  the  Northern  populace  and  its  leaders, 
have  produced  or  accelerated  a  movement  for  the  union  of  the 
British  American  provinces.  A  sectional  conflict  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  has  been  terminated  by  a  coalition  of  parties 
under  a  Ministry  which  undertook  to  form  a  great  Colonial 
Federation.  A  scheme  for  the  new  Constitution  has  since  been 
framed  by  a  Congress  of  Delegates  from  all  the  provinces,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  various 
Legislatures,  with  the  cordial  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. It  is  proposed  that  a  Governor-General,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  shall  preside  over  a  Parliament  consisting  of  a 
Council  appointed  for  life,  and  a  representative  body  which 
adopts,  with  a  happy  omen,  the  great  historical  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  With  a  wise  regard  for  harmonious  action, 
it  is  stipulated  that  the  first  members  of  Council  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  various  colonies  in  a  fair  proportion  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  actual  Governments  and  from  the  ranks  of  the 
local  Opposition.  The  House  of  Commons,  like  the  Lower 
House  of  the  American  Congress,  is  to  represent  the  whole 
population  according  to  the  latest  census,  the  basis  of  calculation 
consisting  in  a  fixed  number  of  members  permanently  assigned 
to  Lower  Canada.  The  several  colonies,  like  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  are  to  manage  their  domestic  afi'airs  by  means 
of  provincial  Assemblies,  and  their  Lieutenant-Governors  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor-General. 

The  scheme  necessarily  resembles  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  adapted  to  a  precisely  similar  condition  of 
society  ;  but  some  of  the  defects  which  experience  has  dis- 
closed in  the  older  fabric  appear  to  have  been  judiciously 
avoided.      Residuary  powers  which    have    not    been  specially 
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appropriated  are  to  be  reserved  to  the  general  Government, 
and  not  to  the  several  provinces,  and  the  qualifications  of  an 
English  statesman  chosen  for  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Empire  ought  to  rise  above  the  modest  level  of  an  American 
President.  Until  the  new  Constitution  is  regularly  established, 
preliminary  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  natural  jealousy 
of  Lower  Canada  ;  but  if  the  French  population  is  likely  to  be 
outnumbered  by  the  associated  colonists,  the  Confederation  will 
furnish  them  with  the  best  security  against  American  aggres- 
sion. A  community  of  three  or  four  millions,  supported  until 
it  assumes  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  by  the  forces  of 
the  British  Empire,  may  well  disregard  or  defy  the  cupidity  of 
rapacious  neighbours. 

Mr.  Cardwell's  short  tenure  of  the  Colonial  office  has  been 
unusually  eventful.  He  has  had  to  terminate  an  absurd 
Ashantee  war  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  more  serious  con- 
flict with  the  natives  of  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand 
still  requires  his  attention.  Disputes  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  have  almost  unavoidably  arisen  between  the  Governor, 
who  represents  the  Crown  and  disposes  of  the  regular  troops, 
and  his  Colonial  Ministers.  The  Imperial  Government  occupies 
to  a  certain  extent  the  position  of  a  powerful  ally,  who  insists 
on  dictating  the  terms  of  his  assistants  to  the  principals  in  the 
contest.  The  colonists,  having  made  great  sacrifices  to  avert 
imminent  dangers,  are  slow  to  appreciate  either  the  tenderness 
of  the  Colonial  office  to  the  insurgents,  or  the  careful  regard  to 
economy  which  is  incumbent  on  an  English  Minister  and  his 
agents.  The  early  suppression  of  the  rebellion  would,  among 
its  beneficial  results,  render  unnecessary  the  immediate  solution 
of  many  troublesome  questions. 

Other  unforeseen  consequences  of  the  concession  of  respon- 
sible Parliamentary  Government  are  at  the  same  moment 
causing  embarrassment  in  some  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  inhabitants  of  Victoria  have  preferred,  with  more  than 
American  intemperance  and  rudeness,  a  demand,  which  in 
substance  was  not  unreasonable,  for  the  abolition  of  transport- 
ation to  Western  Australia.  In  default  of  a  satisfaction  which 
had,  as  it  happened,  already  been  accorded,  the  Colonial 
Ministers  foolishly  threatened  a  suspension  of  intercourse  with 
the  convict  colony,  and  a  knot  of  ill-bred  agitators  consigned 
a  number  of  notorious  malefactors  by  a  home -bound  vessel  to 
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England.  The  same  colony  is  engaged  in  a  quarrel  of  its  own 
with  the  parent  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  which,  finding 
a  portion  of  its  trade  devoted  to  Melbourne,  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  line  of  Custom-houses  along  the  Victorian  frontier.  The 
particular  dispute  may  easily  be  settled  by  a  Customs'  Union, 
and  it  is  probable  that  experience  and  reflection  will  revive  or 
create  a  more  rational  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  most  liberal  and 
patient  of  metropolitan  Governments.  No  thoughtful  observer 
regards  with  surprise  or  alarm  the  inevitable  collisions  which 
occur  during  the  early  years  of  a  mutual  political  relation  which 
has  no  historical  precedent.  The  colonists  will  gradually  learn 
that  if  the  Imperial  Government  is  tolerant  of  their  occasional 
eccentricities,  it  is  also,  both  politically  and  economically,  inde- 
pendent of  their  allegiance. 

India,  under  the  government  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  has 
been  generally  tranquil,  although  a  petty  war  has  begun  and 
ended  on  the  north-west  frontier,  and  an  expedition  is  engaged 
in  punishing  the  insolence  of  Bhootan.  The  civil  war  in 
China  has  ended  with  the  suppression  of  the  Taeping  rebellion, 
and  the  desolated  provinces  are  rapidly  resuming  their  former 
prosperity.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  of 
Pekin  will  maintain  the  friendly  bearing  to  foreign  Powers 
which  has  hitherto  found  a  motive  in  the  need  of  counsel  and 
assistance.  The  unintelligible  diplomacy  of  Japan  has  been 
partially  simplified  by  vigorous  practical  remonstrances  addressed 
to  turbulent  feudatories  of  the  Empire.  The  attack  on  Kago- 
sima  caused  the  submission  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  and  the 
fire  of  a  combined  squadron  has  induced  another  hostile 
chieftain  to  adopt  a  friendly  policy.  The  common  interests 
and  sympathies  of  civilisation  have  in  those  remote  regions 
happily  overruled  national  prejudices  and  jealousies.  The 
United  States  were  represented  with  England,  France,  and 
Holland  in  the  squadron  which  forced  the  passage  into  the 
Japanese  inland  sea.  At  Shanghai  a  kind  of  Federal  Republic, 
formed  from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Christendom,  is 
growing  up  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  an  Oriental 
Empire.  It  is  well  that  in  one  quarter  of  the  world  Europeans 
and  Americans  can  unite  in  beneficent  encroachments  on  bar- 
barism. Elsewhere,  England  is  the  only  great  Power  which 
steadily  and  conscientiously  pursues  a  policy  of  peace. 
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The  year  1865  has  been  rendered  memorable  chiefly  by  the 
close  of  the  American  Civil  War.  The  death  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  which  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  political  annals 
of  England,  will  probably  be  followed,  after  a  long  period  of 
tranquillity,  by  unaccustomed  interest  in  domestic  affairs.  For 
several  years  Englishmen  have  looked  abroad  for  excitement,  to 
Italy,  to  Poland,  to  Denmark,  and,  above  all,  to  the  United 
States.  Uncertain  rumours  and  vague  expectations  indicate  an 
approaching  renewal  of  Parliamentary  and  popular  contests  for 
power;  and  it  happens  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
curtain  has  simultaneously  fallen  on  the  dramas  which  have 
been  successively  enacted  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  Conti- 
nents. Europe  has  been  during  the  expiring  year  exempt  from 
war  and  revolution,  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  undisputed  from  the  Canadian  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Great  Kiver  of  Texas.  Twelve  months  ago 
the  balance  of  fortune  had  inclined  visibly  to  the  stronger  side, 
but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Southern  States  would 
be  able  to  prolong  for  some  time  their  heroic  resistance.  Few 
Americans  and  fewer  foreigners  were  acquainted  with  the 
statistical  returns,  which  would  have  proved  not  only  that  the 
struggle  was  approaching  its  end,  but  that  its  continuance  for 
four  years  had  been  a  paradox  or  a  miracle.  At  the  end  of 
1864  the  Northern  armies,  numbering  1,000,000  men,  were 
not  yet  masters  of  a  territory  which  was  defended  by  about 
150,000.  General  Grant  still  threatened  Eichmond  after  losses 
which,  during  a  campaign  of  seven  months,  probably  exceeded 
the  entire  strength  of  the  Confederate  army  under  Lee.  The 
secret,  however,  of  Southern  weakness  had  been  penetrated  by 
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the  genius  of  Sherman,  and  the  decisive  movement  of  the  war 
had  been  almost  completed.  In  the  last  days  of  1864  it  was 
known  in  England  that  at  the  end  of  an  unopposed  march  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea  Sherman  had  received  the  capitulation  of 
Savannah.  The  Western  Confederate  army  under  Hood  was 
wasting  its  reduced  strength  far  off  in  Alabama  or  Tennessee, 
and  Beauregard  alone,  with  20,000  or  30,000  men,  interposed 
between  the  victorious  advance  of  Sherman  and  the  over- 
matched army  of  Lee. 

The  last  delusive  dream  of  Confederate  success  consisted  in 
the  repulse  of  an  attack  on  Wilmington  on  Christmas  Day. 
General  Butler,  misconstruing  or  neglecting  the  orders  of  the 
Lieutenant-General,  had  assumed  the  command,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  a  more  competent  officer.  The  General  and  the 
Admiral  quarrelled  ;  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  forts  by  an 
explosive  machine  resulted  in  a  ludicrous  failure,  and  the  whole 
expedition  returned  to  headquarters  after  suffering  considerable 
loss:  General  Grant  had  judged  rightly  that  the  enterprise  was 
practicable,  and  three  weeks  later  he  despatched  General  Terry 
with  Admiral  Porter,  who  had  commanded  the  former  attack,  to 
repair  the  blunders  of  Butler.  On  the  14th  of  January  the  feeble 
garrison  of  the  outer  forts  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  Wil- 
mington itself  only  awaited  the  summons  of  the  Federal  General. 

The  Confederates  had  now  lost  their  only  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  and  the  commerce  of  blockade-running 
vessels  was  finally  suppressed.  The  siege  of  Charleston,  which 
had  lingered  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  had  during  that 
time  closed  the  port  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  entire  seaboard 
was  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Though 
Charleston  had  proved  impregnable  to  an  attack  by  sea,  the  town 
and  the  port  became  untenable  as  well  as  useless  as  soon  as  an 
invading  enemy  crossed  the  inland  lines  of  communication. 
Before  Wilmington  fell  Sherman  had  already  completed  his 
preparations  for  his  northward  march  ;  on  the  14th  he  was  at 
Branchville,  and  on  the  17th  at  Wainsborough,  while  Beau- 
regard, who  was  soon  afterwards  superseded  by  Johnstone, 
retreated  rapidly  before  him.  His  own  Government  seems  to 
have  appreciated  but  imperfectly  the  decisive  character  of  his 
plan  and  his  certainty  of  success,  for,  in  the  course  of  January, 
Mr.  Lincoln  sent  Mr.  Blair  on  an  informal  mission  to  Eichmond, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  February,  in  company  with  Mr.  Seward, 
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lie  visited  Fortress  Monroe  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  overtures  of  three  Commissioners  who  had  been  authorised 
by  the  Confederate  Government  to  treat  for  peace. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  still  blinder  to  the  imminent  ruin  of 
his  cause,  for  he  refused  to  accept  any  terms  which  were  incom- 
patible with  the  acknowledgment  of  Southern  independence. 
At  the  last  moment  the  Eichmond  Congress  hesitated  to  arm 
the  negroes  ;  and  Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  believed  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  desultory  warfare  would  be  possible,  even  after  the 
defeat  of  the  main  army  and  the  loss  of  the  seaports  and  the 
capital.  As  Sherman  advanced  through  Georgia  and  South  and 
North  Carolina  he  deliberately  wasted  the  country  over  a 
breadth  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  either  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
depriving  the  hostile  army  of  future  resources,  or  with  the 
additional  object  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  seek  in  submission 
relief  from  intolerable  suffering.  Among  other  towns,  Columbia, 
which  was  evacuated  in  the  middle  of  February,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  through  accident  or  design,  and  the  inhabitants  suffered 
cruelly  from  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  the  troops.  General 
Sherman  is  not  supposed  to  be  cruel  in  disposition,  and  his 
subsequent  conduct  showed  that  he  was  not  influenced  by 
revengeful  feelings  towards  the  South.  His  ravages  in  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  prove  that  the  elastic  morality  of  war  is  still 
chiefly  regulated,  as  of  old,  by  the  supposed  convenience  of  the 
stronger  belligerent.  Modern  philanthropists  and  optimists 
proclaim  in  vain  that  non-combatants  are  entitled  to  immunity, 
and  that  private  property  is  sacred,  on  land  if  not  at  sea,  from 
seizure  and  wanton  destruction.  A  conquering  General  can 
always  find  an  excuse  for  any  degree  of  severity  in  the  alleged 
necessity  of  inspiring  terror  or  of  inflicting  punishment.  In  the 
actual  temper  of  his  countrymen.  General  Sherman  had  a  perfect 
guarantee  against  censure  or  criticism,  especially  when,  in  his 
passage  through  the  State  which  had  first  devised  Secession, 
he  incidentally  effected  the  conquest  of  Charleston  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Federal  flag  on  Fort  Sumter.  His  operations 
had  been  concerted  with  Grant,  who  broke  up  from  his  lines 
about  the  time  at  which  Sherman  occupied  Branchville.  After  a 
sharp  struggle,  Grant  forced  General  Lee  to  retire  on  Petersburg 
and  Richmond  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  April  both  towns  were 
evacuated,  and  immediately  afterwards  Lee  was  overtaken  in  his 
retreat  and  defeated  in  his  last  battle. 
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Finding  further  resistance  impossiblej  General  Lee  proposed 
a  capitulation,  and  the  Federal  Commander-in-Chief  wisely  and 
generously  allowed  him  to  surrender  on  favourable  terms.  The 
officers  were  paroled,  and  the  troops  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes  on  condition  of  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  war  was,  in  truth,  almost  at  an  end, 
for  within  a  few  days  General  Johnstone  entered  into  a  similar 
convention  with  General  Sherman.  The  conqueror  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  however,  committed  the  error  of  introducing 
political  conditions  into  a  military  capitulation.  His  agreement 
with  Johnstone  purported  to  restore  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seceded  States,  so  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  Federal 
Constitution.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  full  amnesty  was  extended  to  all  political  offences. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  properly  disavowed  this  Convention, 
and  ordered  that  military  operations  should  be  instantly  renewed, 
and  Johnstone,  who  was  well  aware  that  Sherman's  liberality 
had  been  altogether  voluntary,  surrendered  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  accorded  by  Grant  to  Lee.  There  were  no  longer  any 
Confederate  forces  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  commanders 
of  the  troops  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  one  by  one  tendered 
their  submission. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  left  Kichmond  when  it  was 
evacuated,  was  unluckily  overtaken  in  his  journey  to  the  South- 
West,  and  he  has  since  remained  in  close  custody  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  Confederate  military  chiefs,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  who  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico,  were, 
notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  the  extreme  Republican  party, 
allowed  to  remain  at  liberty.  A  few  principal  civilians  were 
imprisoned  ;  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  have  since  been  re- 
leased ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  not  a  drop  of  blood  has  hitherto  been  shed  on  the 
scaffold  for  any  political  offence  committed  during  the  war.  The 
victors  are  never  tired  of  repeating  that  Secession  was  treason  ; 
but  in  practice  they  admit  that  the  contest  was  a  great  Civil 
War,  undertaken  under  the  influence  of  earnest  feeling  and' 
conducted  with  unsurpassed  energy  and  daring.  The  com- 
placency of  triumphant  success  has  favoured  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  generosity,  though  the  moderation  of  the  North  is 
peculiarly  meritorious,  because  the  very  moment  of  victory  was 
saddened  by  a  melancholy  loss  caused  by  an  atrocious  crime. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  had  steadily  advanced  in  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  foreigners,  who  had  doubted  the  expediency 
of  electing  an  obscure  candidate  to  the  Presidency,  gradually 
recognised  the  value  of  his  sturdy  sense  and  honest  directness  of 
purpose.  In  common  with  the  great  majority  of  Americans,  Mr. 
Lincoln  had,  in  the  first  instance,  believed  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  if  not  unconstitutional,  to  restrain  Secession  by  force. 
When  the  Confederate  leaders  precipitated  a  collision  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  the  Border  States  in  their  quarrel  Mr. 
Lincoln  accepted  the  challenge,  though  he  imperfectly  under- 
stood the  danger  and  the  greatness  of  the  crisis.  Once  engaged 
in  civil  war,  he  kept  steadily  and  almost  exclusively  in  view  his 
own  paramount  duty  of  restoring  the  Union.  A  lifelong 
opponent  of  slavery,  he  nevertheless  declared  that  by  protecting 
the  institution,  or  by  destroying  it,  or  by  leaving  it  alone  he 
would,  if  possible,  reclaim  the  Seceding  States  to  their  allegiance. 

At  a  later  period,  under  the  conviction  that  his  object  could 
only  be  attained  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  issued  his 
questionable  and  inoperative  proclamation  against  slaveholders 
who  persisted  in  rebellion.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  condition  that  the  war 
should  be  discontinued,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  an 
amnesty  without  exception  would  be  offered  to  the  Confederate 
chiefs.  His  re-election  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
autumn  of  1864  strengthened  his  position  by  the  proof  that  his 
policy  was  seconded  by  the  people  ;  yet  his  short  inaugural 
address  on  commencing  his  second  term  of  ofl&ce  on  the  4th  of 
March  was  free  from  every  trace  of  vanity  or  presumption.  In 
quaint  and  melancholy  language,  Mr.  Lincoln  confessed,  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  nation,  that  the  sufi'erings,  of  which  he 
seemed  not  to  anticipate  the  early  close,  were  legitimate  results 
of  the  maintenance  of  slavery  by  the  South,  and  of  its  toleration 
by  the  Federal  body.  Without  insult  or  resentment  to  opponents, 
he  declared  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  contest  until  the 
original  evil  and  its  consequences  had  been  finally  uprooted.  A 
Puritan  gravity,  untainted  by  fanatic  arrogance,  well  became  the 
last  public  utterance  of  a  patriotic  ruler,  whom  occasion  had 
elevated  into  a  statesman. 

A  month  later  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
victorious  army  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  he  was 
murdered  by  an  obscure  adventurer,  named  Booth,  in  a  theatre 
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at  Washington.  The  assassin,  an  actor  by  profession,  and  a 
Confederate  in  sympathies,  combined  the  kindred  characters  of 
an  unprincipled  zealot  and  a  histrionic  charlatan.  The  bom- 
bastic extravagance  of  language  which  delights  vulgar  Americans, 
when  translated  into  action,  readily  assumes  the  form  of  melo- 
dramatic crime.  Booth's  solitary  virtue,  personal  courage,  enabled 
him  to  strike  the  blow  before  an  astonished  audience,  and,  but 
for  an  accident,  he  might  probably  have  effected  his  escape.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  overtaken  and  killed  by  awkward  or 
timid  officers  of  justice,  and  three  or  four  of  his  accomplices  were 
subsequently  executed  by  sentence  of  a  Court-martial. 

The  keeper  of  the  Confederate  military  prison  at  Anderson- 
ville,  convicted  of  heinous  cruelty  to  Northern  prisoners  of  war, 
is  the  only  person,  except  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
has  suffered  capital  punishment.  The  conspirators  had  medi- 
tated the  assassination  of  several  members  of  the  Government, 
and  one  of  their  number  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  Mr.  Seward, 
who  was  already  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  an  accident, 
and  on  his  son,  who  attempted  to  arrest  the  murderer.  The 
victims  of  the  assault  have  since,  happily,  recovered,  and  the 
absurd  hope  of  deranging  the  Federal  administration  and  policy 
was  necessarily  disappointed.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  formerly 
Senator  for  Tennessee,  and  recently  elected  Vice-President, 
immediately  assumed,  according  to  constitutional  law,  the  vacant 
Presidency ;  and  passionate  charges  of  complicity  preferred 
against  some  Confederate  leaders  in  the  first  burst  of  grief  and 
indignation  were  at  once  disproved  by  the  argument  that  the 
South  was  deeply  interested  in  preserving  the  life  of  a  President 
who  was  certain  to  practise  clemency  and  moderation.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  not  equally  trusted  by  the  advocates  of  a  temperate 
policy,  for,  being  the  only  conspicuous  Southern  opponent  of 
Secession,  he  had  suffered  personally  during  the  war,  and  as 
Military  Governor  of  Tennessee  he  had  maintained  the  Federal 
authority  with  a  high-handed  disregard  of  ordinary  law. 

The  general  anxiety  was  increased  by  an  ill-judged  offer  of  a 
reward  for  the  capture  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  of  some  pro- 
minent Southern  politicians,  whom  the  President  hastily  and 
unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  recent  murder.  When, 
however,  the  first  excitement  was  over,  Mr.  Johnson  recovered 
his  self-possession,  and  he  has  since  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  the 
restoration  of  internal  harmony  and  order.     While  the  extreme 
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Kepublicans,  represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  and  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  have  demanded  that  the  Confederacy  should 
be  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  and  while  journalists  and 
orators  have  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  General  Lee  and  of  other 
defeated  heroes  of  the  war,  the  President  has  invited  the  Southern 
States  to  resume  their  Federal  rights  and  duties  on  terms 
which,  although  they  are  unpalatable  to  the  conquered  party, 
are  neither  impolitic  nor  unjust.  General  Lee  and  his  comrades 
have  never  been  practically  molested,  and  Mr.  Johnson  appears 
not  to  persist  in  his  original  intention  of  confiscating  the  estates 
of  the  richer  Southern  proprietors,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting, 
by  the  subdivision  of  land  and  the  immigration  of  Northern 
settlers,  a  social  and  political  revolution.  He  has  required  from 
State  Conventions  and  Legislatures  the  repudiation  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  Secession  and  of  the  Confederate  debt,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  protection  for  the  freedmen,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitutional  amendment  by  which  slavery  will  be  prohibited 
throughout  the  Union. 

The  concession  of  the  suffrage  to  the  negroes  lies,  in  the 
President's  opinion,  within  the  exclusive  competence  of  the 
several  States,  and  probably,  as  a  former  slaveowner,  he  disbe- 
lieves in  the  possible  equality  of  the  two  races.  His  exertions 
to  restore  the  Union  have,  thus  far,  not  fully  succeeded,  and  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  excludes  the  Southern  senators 
and  representatives  from  both  Houses,  both  by  adjourning  the 
consideration  of  their  claims,  and  by  maintaining  an  unconstitu- 
tional test-oath  which  no  honest  Southern  member  can  accept. 
It  may  be  confidently  foretold  that  the  barrier  will  ultimately 
be  withdrawn,  for  the  consistent  supporters  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  more  deeply  interested  than  their  conquered 
opponents  in  the  final  restoration  of  the  Union.  Delay  may, 
perhaps,  be  reasonable,  but  permanent  exclusion,  or  government 
by  local  minorities,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  American 
institutions.  The  influence  and  the  vast  power  of  the  President 
will  be  exercised  on  the  side  of  reconciliation,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  enlist  the  bulk  of  the  Northern  population  in  a 
crusade  on  behalf  of  the  negro. 

The  people  of  the  free  States  feel  natural  exultation  in  the 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  vast  resources  which  they  have  employed  in  the  unequal 
struggle.     Although  the  numbers  of  the  army  were  out  of  all 
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proportion  to  its  exploits,  the  troops  which  were  from  time  to 
time  actually  engaged  displayed  creditable  discipline  and  remark- 
able valour.  The  rewards  of  labour  and  of  enterprise  are  so 
large  in  the  dominions  of  the  Republic  that  a  million  of  unpen- 
sioned  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  at  once  reabsorbed  in  the 
mass  of  the  working  and  trading  population.  The  revenue,  if 
taxation  is  maintained  at  its  present  level,  will  be  sufficient,  after 
covering  the  expenses  of  Government  and  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  to  provide  a  large  margin  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  future 
relief  of  the  community.  A  thousand  millions  sterling  have 
been  spent,  of  which  six  hundred  millions  have  been  borrowed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  yet  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  proof  against  a  burden  which  is  aggravated  by  a  cor- 
rupt and  monstrous  tariff  of  Customs.  Unlimited  territory, 
fertilised  by  universal  industry,  leaves  a  smaller  portion  of 
human  ills  in  America  than  in  Europe  for  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses to  cause  or  cure.  Like  lucky  adventurers  in  private  life, 
the  citizens  of  the  States  attribute  to  the  merit  of  their  own 
institutions  the  fortune  of  which  all  men  before  and  since  the 
time  of  Herod  have  been  unwilling  to  give  God  the  glory.  More 
impartial  judges  readily  allow  the  practical  sagacity  which  dis- 
penses in  ordinary  times  with  official  interference,  and  in  moments 
of  danger  supports  the  Government  with  the  irresistible  force  of 
unanimity. 

It  is  also  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  bluster  of  news- 
papers and  orators  is  habitually  counterbalanced  by  the  good 
sense  of  a  people  which  understands  that  verbal  affronts  are  less 
culpable  and  less  dangerous  than  actual  wrongs.  The  menaces 
of  a  war  with  England,  to  be  undertaken  in  revenge  for  imper- 
fect sympathy  as  soon  as  the  Federal  armies  were  at  leisure, 
have  steadily  and  rapidly  subsided  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
qivil  contest.  The  President,  in  his  late  Message  to  Congress, 
contented  himself  with  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Seward's  hackneyed 
protests  against  the  unavoidable  recognition  of  Confederate 
belligerency,  which  was  borrowed  by  England  and  France  from 
the  Government  of  Washington.  No  sensible  or  honest  American 
either  wishes  for  war  or  believes  that  it  is  due  to  the  national 
honour.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  deal  successfully  with  the  problem  of  internal  reconstruction, 
and  that  the  people  will  re-enter  on  a  career  of  material  im- 
provement and  expansion. 
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The  good  sense  of  the  American  Government  has  been  shown 
by  its  neutrality  in  Mexican  affairs.  The  establishment  by  a 
French  army  of  an  Austrian  Emperor  in  the  neighbouring 
Eepublic  was  profoundly  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  Maximilian  I.  has  obtained  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  he  reigns  ostensibly  with  the 
consent  of  subjects  who  could  by  no  possibility  have  changed 
their  previous  Government  for  the  worse.  The  President  has 
not  only  refused  to  recognise  the  Mexican  Empire,  but  he  has 
lately  accredited  a  new  Minister  to  the  ex-President  Juarez,  who 
still  maintains  a  desultory  contest  in  some  of  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces. More  active  opposition  to  the  intrusive  dynasty  would 
involve  a  quarrel  with  France  ;  and  American  statesmen  are 
convinced  that  their  object  will  ultimately  be  attained  by  the 
spontaneous  collapse  of  an  exotic  system.  It  is  known  that  the 
Mexican  enterprise  is  unpopular  in  France,  although  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  would  be  sustained  by  the  army  and  the  people 
in  resistance  to  foreign  dictation.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislative  Body  the  French  Ministers  announced  the  early  with- 
drawal of  the  army  which  supports  the  Mexican  throne,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  afford  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

The  success  of  the  French  Emperor's  singular  experiment 
would  be  highly  satisfactory,  for  in  a  country  long  subjected  to 
anarchy  the  establishment  of  order  must  precede  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  is  the  enemy  of  highway 
robbers  and  the  active  patron  of  education,  and  his  firmness  in 
repressing  priestly  usurpation  has  already  earned  for  him  the 
censure  of  Rome.  His  prospects,  however,  are  not  brilliant,  for, 
after  the  departure  of  the  French  contingent,  he  can  only  main- 
tain his  position  by  the  aid  of  a  large  and  disciplined  force,  which 
he  has  no  present  means  of  paying.  In  Mexico  order  would 
produce  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  money  would  provide  a 
sufficient  force  to  establish  order  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a 
point  from  which  the  necessary  circle  might  commence. 

An  additional  element  of  uncertainty  is  found  in  the  want  of 
direct  heirs  to  the  Imperial  Crown.  In  default  of  lineal  suc- 
cessors, the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  son  of  Colonel 
Iturbide,  who  many  years  ago  assumed  for  a  short  time  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Mexico.  As  no  associations  of  personal  achieve- 
ments or  of  national  greatness  attach  to  the  name  of  Iturbide,  it 
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is  doubtful  whether  Mexican  loyalty  will  be  induced  to  acquiesce 
in  an  arbitrary  nomination.  The  only  hereditary  Sovereign  on 
the  American  continent  belongs  to  the  old  Royal  House  of  Bra- 
ganza.  A  connection  with  the  family  of  Hapsburg  is  not  less 
attractive  to  the  imagination,  but  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  a 
divine  right  to  a  Couza  or  an  Iturbide.  The  Mexican  Empire 
may,  perhaps,  not  survive  its  first  incumbent,  but  a  life-estate  in 
a  throne  is  generally  reducible  to  a  still  more  precarious  tenure. 
If  the  French  enterprise  fails,  the  United  States  will,  sooner  or 
later,  undertake  the  permanent  pacification  of  Mexico  and  the 
development  of  its  resources.  As  annexation  would  involve  the 
admission  of  the  Mexican  population  to  a  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  a  protectorate  over  a  dependent  Republic 
will  probably  be  preferred  to  a  seizure  of  territory.  An  Ameri- 
can Resident,  supported  by  a  sufficient  force,  would  maintain 
order  as  effectually  as  an  Emperor  or  a  King. 

Distance  and  comparative  indifference  to  the  ambition  of  a 
State  less  powerful  than  France  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  interfering  with  the  rest- 
less proceedings  of  Spain  in  various  parts  of  South  America. 
Marshal  Narvaez,  understanding  the  inexpediency  of  attempting 
to  recover  fragments  of  the  lost  Colonial  Empire  of  Spain,  aban- 
doned, at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  unprofitable 
sovereignty  of  San  Domingo,  and  he  also  concluded  a  peace  with 
Peru  on  receiving  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  discharge  of 
Spanish  claims.  His  successor  in  the  Ministry,  Marshal  O'Don- 
nell,  has,  without  any  intelligible  motive,  fomented  a  trivial 
dispute  with  Chili  into  a  war,  which  can  bring  Spain  neither 
honour  nor  advantage.  The  substantial  charge  against  the 
Republic  of  Chili  is  that  it  favoured  the  cause  of  Peru,  and  the 
Peruvians,  who  have  lately  completed  one  of  their  customary 
revolutions,  would  probably,  if  the  war  proceeded,  adopt  in  turn 
the  cause  of  Chili.  Conquest  of  the  vast  Pacific  seaboard  is  evi- 
dently impossible,  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  war  is  felt  as 
sensibly  by  foreign  traders  as  by  the  exporters  of  South  Ameri- 
can produce.  The  good  offices  of  England  and  France  will' 
probably  result  in  a  pacification,  and  if  Spanish  Ministers  are 
well  advised  they  will  find  a  sufficient  opening  for  their  energies 
in  domestic  and  colonial  administration. 

The  close  of  the  American  War  and  the  liberation  of  the 
Southern  negroes  have  at  last  induced  the  Spanish  Government 
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to  consider  the  crime  and  the  scandal  of  a  slave  trade  which  in 
all  the  world  finds  no  outlet  but  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  If  the 
suppression  of  the  hateful  traffic  is  effected,  the  institution  of 
slavery  itself  will  soon  be  abolished  or  remodelled.  In  default 
of  the  importation  of  able-bodied  negroes  from  Africa,  slave 
labour  will  perhaps  not  be  found  the  cheapest  instrument  for 
producing  sugar.  It  is  also  certain  that  American  humanity 
and  ambition  will  endanger  the  possession  of  a  slave  settlement 
in  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  a  foreign  Power.  The  proposed  discon- 
tinuance of  the  slave  trade  indicates  a  prudent  foresight  which 
is  not  habitually  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  Spanish  affairs. 
Many  anomalies  may,  however,  be  explained  by  the  chronic 
struggle  between  an  intelligent  Minister  and  a  corrupt  and  re- 
actionary Court.  Marshal  O'Donnell  has  triumphed  over  the 
ecclesiastical  cabal  by  recognising  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in 
defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  Rome,  and  of  the  less  serious 
reclamations  of  Austria.  It  is  asserted  that  the  dynasty  of  the 
Queen  is  in  danger,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  patriotic 
Spaniard  would  give  the  signal  for  a  new  civil  war.  The 
finances  are  seriously  embarrassed,  and  the  obdurate  refusal  to 
discharge  national  obligations  still  excludes  Spanish  securities 
from  the  Money-markets  of  Europe.  The  growing  prospects  of 
the  country  are,  nevertheless,  only  temporarily  interrupted,  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  Palace  are  more  tolerable  than  a  revolution 
or  a  war  of  succession. 

While  the  French  Empire  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  commercial 
prosperity  and  material  progress,  its  Government  has  not  found 
occasion  for  any  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
The  debates  of  the  Legislative  body  were  unusually  animated, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  additional  opportunities  of  political 
discussion  will  hereafter  be  conceded  as  a  partial  approximation 
to  a  Parliamentary  system.  The  Emperor's  characteristic  activity 
has  been  displayed  in  an  official  visit  to  Algeria,  which  has  con- 
firmed him  in  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  his  Mahomedan 
subjects  will  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  a  separate  organ- 
isation. In  a  pamphlet  he  has  since  written  he  proposes  that 
the  Arabs  shall  furnish  France  with  soldiers,  and  that  they  shall 
receive  civilisation  in  return.  A  revolt  which  afterwards  broke 
out  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert  seems  to  have  been  unimportant, 
as  it  is  already  suppressed.  The  virtual  admission  that  Algerian 
colonisation  has  failed  is  unpopular  in  France,  but  the  plan 
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whicli  the  Emperor  has  borrowed  from  the  Anglo-Indian  system 
of  administration  will  probably  receive  an  experimental  trial. 
A  small  reduction  in  the  army  has  been  eflfected  with  a  scrupu- 
lous hesitation,  which  shows  that  the  Government  is  treading 
on  delicate  ground.  The  demands  of  the  service  are  already 
diminished  by  the  return  of  a  portion  of  'the  garrison  of  Rome, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor  intends  to  execute  to  the 
letter  the  Convention  of  1864. 

The  Italian  Government  has  prudently  and  honourably  dis-  ] 
charged  its  own  correlative  engagements.  In  the  middle  of  / 
February  the  King  left  Turin,  and  the  Court  and  Parliament  f/^- 
are  now  finally  settled  in  the  new  capital  of  Florence.  The 
second  general  election  for  the  entire  kingdom  took  place  during 
the  autumn  without  interruption  of  tranquillity.  The  moderate 
Liberals  have  still  a  large  majority  over  all  other  Parliamentary 
sections,  but  General  Delia  Marmora's  Administration  has  resigned 
in  consequence  of  the  unpopularity  of  its  project  of  additional 
taxation.  The  embarrassment  of  the  finances  is  still  extreme, 
and  the  Minister,  although  he  proposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  flour, 
was  unable  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  his  balance-sheet  for  the 
year.  The  large  reductions  in  the  army,  which  can  alone 
furnish  permanent  relief,  are  still  unpalatable  to  the  ruling 
party.  As,  however,  no  Italian  statesman  seriously  meditates 
an  attack  on  Austria,  the  conviction  will  gradually  spread  that 
public  wealth  and  fiscal  solvency  increase  national  strength 
more  effectually  than  a  great  military  establishment.  Excessive 
taxation  is  especially  injurious  to  a  country  which  still  includes 
a  disaffected  minority.  The  clerical  party  can  use  no  argument 
against  Italian  unity  so  forcible,  or  rather  so  popular,  as  the 
proof  that  the  new  kingdom  is  more  expensive  than  the  princi- 
palities which  it  superseded. 

Some  anxiety  was  caused  during  the  summer  by  an  informal 
negotiation  with  Rome  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  King  by 
Signor  Vegezzi.  The  object  desired  was  the  restoration  of  exiled 
bishops  to  their  sees  and  the  supply  of  numerous  Episcopal 
vacancies.  The  Pope  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  a  con-  - 
scientious  desire  to  preserve  the  organisation  of  the  Church  ; 
but  his  demands  were  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Italy,  and  the  discussion  ended  without  practical 
result.  As  the  Parliament  is  about  to  suppress  monasteries,  and 
to  readjust  ecclesiastical    incomes,   there    appears   to  be  little 
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probability  tliat  the  negotiations  will  be  renewed.  In  the  official 
recognition  accorded  by  Spain  and  by  some  of  the  smaller 
German  States,  the  Italian  kingdom  finds  fresh  proofs  that  its 
establishment  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  experiment. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  garrison  from  Eome  will  remove 
a  visible  sign  of  the  French  patronage  which  may  perhaps  in 
reality  be  still  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  An 
incidental  advantage  has  arisen  from  the  change  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  de  Merode  of  his  office  as  Papal  Minister  of  War. 
His  successor  has  adopted  a  new  policy  towards  the  brigands  on 
the  southern  frontier,  who  now  find,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  outposts  their  exploits  are 
no  longer  approved  or  tolerated  by  the  officers  of  the  Holy  See. 
In  Germany  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Prussian  Minister 
have  been  rewarded  by  uninterrupted  success.  The  Liberal 
majority,  indeed,  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  rejected  the  over- 
tures of  the  King,  and  the  session  terminated  without  any 
approach  to  reconciliation  ;  but  later  in  the  year  the  Prussian 
members  of  the  German  National  Union  refused  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  body  at  Frankfort,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
mon object  would  be  best  attained  by  the  confirmation  of 
Prussian  supremacy.  In  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  his 
domestic  proceedings,  Count  Bismarck  has  represented  the 
national  policy  of  his  countrymen.  He  has  consequently  been 
enabled  to  treat  with  undisguised  contempt  the  remonstrances 
of  the  minor  States,  and,  on  every  question  relating  to  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  Austria  has  been  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Prussia.  The  title  of  the  Augustenburg  family,  which  during 
the  Danish  War  was  treated  by  all  Germany  as  valid,  has  been 
utterly  disregarded,  and  the  Duchies  are  supposed  to  have 
become  by  right  of  conquest  the  unencumbered  property  of  the 
two  great  German  Powers.  By  a  convention  concluded  at 
Gastein  it  has  been  arranged  that  Schleswig  shall  be  provision- 
ally governed  by  Prussia,  whilst  Holstein  is  intrusted  to  the 
administration  of  Austria.  The  Prussian  Government  has, 
however,  secured  the  permanent  control  both  of  the  port  of  Kiel 
and  of  the  projected  canal  which  is  to  unite  the  North  Sea  with 
the  Baltic.  For  the  moment  Prussian  influence  is  paramount 
in  Germany,  and  Bavaria  and  Saxony  have  shown  their  irrita- 
tion on  account  of  the  supposed  abdication  of  its  functions  by 
Austria  in  their  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
temporarily  withdrawn  his  attention  from  German  affairs  in 
pursuance  of  a  statesmanlike  policy  which  may  perhaps  re- 
establish the  tottering  fortunes  of  Austria.  The  representative 
Constitution  which  was  created  by  the  Patent  of  1860  had  for 
five  years  been  administered  in  good  faith,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  German  dominions  of  the  Crown,  by  M.  Schmerling  as 
Minister  of  State.  After  the  failure  of  the  absolutism  of  his 
youth,  the  Emperor  sincerely  desired  to  find  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  united  constitutional  monarchy.  The  difference  of  races, 
however,  and  of  institutions  rendered  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment impossible.  The  Poles  of  Galicia,  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  Turkish  frontier  resented  the 
predominance  of  the  Germans  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  Hungarians,  with  sound  political  instinct,  refused 
to  surrender  their  ancestral  liberties  in  exchange  for  any  new- 
fangled franchises  which  could  be  granted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown. 

A  Parliament  to  which  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  steadily 
refused  to  send  representatives  would,  even  if  other  non- 
German  provinces  had  been  satisfied,  have  finally  rendered  im- 
possible the  union  which  it  was  intended  to  create  among  the 
different  portions  of  the  Empire.  The  Schmerling  Ministry 
was  consequently  removed  from  office,  and  a  new  Cabinet,  with 
M.  Belcredi  at  its  head,  announced  the  purpose  of  the  Emperor 
to  recognise  by  an  entire  change  of  policy  the  Federal  char- 
acter of  his  complex  monarchy.  By  an  irregular  exercise  of 
power,  only  to  be  excused  by  public  necessity,  the  Emperor 
suspended  the  Constitution  of  1860  ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards he  summoned  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  at  last  taking  the  oaths  which  will  enable  him  to 
be  crowned  King  of  Hungary.  The  measure  has  been  differ- 
ently judged  in  the  numerous  provincial  Diets  which  have 
lately  met  in  the  various  dominions  of  the  Austrian  Crown. 
The  representatives  of  the  German  provinces  argue,  with  irre- 
sistible logic,  that  a  Constitution  is  by  its  very  nature  incapable 
of  legal  suspension ;  but  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  and  the 
outlying  races,  without  exception,  applaud  the  determination  of 
the  Emperor  to  respect  the  rights  and  traditions  of  all  his 
heterogeneous  bodies  of  subjects.  His  negotiation  with  the 
Hungarians  has  thus  far  proceeded  with   uninterrupted  har- 
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mony.  The  Austrian  agents  in  the  South-Eastern  provinces 
have  been  instructed  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
the  reunion  of  the  Slavonic  dependencies  with  the  Hungarian 
Crown,  and  in  his  address  to  the  Diet  the  King  has  frankly- 
acknowledged  the  continuity  of  Hungarian  rights  and  the 
validity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  defines  the  relations 
of  the  nation  to  its  elected  dynasty.  The  Diet  is  asked  to 
modify  by  its  own  authority  those  disputed  laws  of  1848  which 
were  long  supposed  at  Vienna  to  have  been  abrogated  by  the 
Austrian  conquest  of  the  following  year.  If  Francis  Joseph 
is  willing  to  consent  to  the  demand  that  a  Ministry  shall  be 
established  for  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  no  further  im- 
pediment will  delay  the  coronation  on  which  his  legitimate 
sovereignty  depends. 

When  their  own  rights  are  assured,  Hungarian  statesmen 
will  fully  understand  that  the  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign 
must  necessarily  be  united  by  some  legal  or  practical  bond. 
Although  there  can  be  no  Supreme  Parliament  for  the  entire 
Monarchy,  Hungary  may  recognise  the  utility  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  for  Federal  purposes,  and  in  reference  to  foreign 
policy.  If  the  Emperor  succeeds  in  concentrating  in  his  own 
person  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of  all  his  subjects,  his  tone 
and  attitude  in  Germany  will  soon  be  entirely  changed.  The 
weakness  and  vacillation  of  Austria  have  been  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  Hungarian  disaffection,  and  the  coronation  at 
Pesth  will  announce  the  revival  of  one  of  the  great  European 
Powers. 

In  consistency  with  his  recent  policy,  and  in  anticipation 
of  recovered  independence,  the  Emperor  has  pardoned  all  the 
Galician  prisoners  who  had  been  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
Polish  insurrection.  Russian  intrigues  among  the  Ruthenian 
peasantry  of  Galicia  are  supposed  to  have  furnished  a  reason 
for  a  practical  protest  against  the  unsparing  severity  which  has 
been  exercised  in  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  pres- 
sure of  Russia  on  the  States  of  Europe  is,  perhaps,  less  forcible 
for  the  moment,  as  the  Government  is  employed  in  extending 
its  dominions  in  Asia,  and  in  eradicating  the  last  remains  of 
Polish  and  Caucasian  independence.  A  Russian  army  has 
during  the  past  year  conquered  a  portion  of  Khokan  ;  the 
conscription  has  once  more  decimated  the  youth  of  Poland, 
and  sofne  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  have  been  forced  to  emigrate 
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into  Turkish  territory.  The  Imperial  family  has  suffered  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Czare witch  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Em- 
peror's second  son  has  in  consequence  been  recognised  as  heir 
to  the  throne  in  one  of  the  solemn  ceremonies  which  still 
impress  Kussian  subjects  with  religious  awe.  A  possible  rival 
to  Russia  in  the  Baltic  may,  perhaps,  derive  strength  from  the 
late  reform  which  the  King  of  Sweden  has  induced  the  four 
Houses  of  the  Storthing  to  adopt  in  preparation  for  a  closer 
union  with  Norway.  As  the  Swedish  Constitution  has  been 
rendered  more  democratic,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Norwegians  will 
be  induced  to  abandon  their  habitual  jealousy  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  mutilated  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  also  been 
engaged  in  constitutional  changes,  and  hopes  are  still  enter- 
tained that  the  Danish  portion  of  Schleswig  may  be  eventually 
restored. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  to  the  condition  and  the  possible  danger  of  his 
adopted  country.  His  long  experience,  his  acknowledged 
sagacity,  and  his  skilful  use  of  an  exceptional  position  had 
made  him  independent  of  domestic  parties,  and  had  given  him 
large  influence  abroad.  Throughout  his  long  reign,  and  more 
especially  during  the  Continental  troubles  of  1848,  King 
Leopold  caused  his  subjects  to  understand  that  in  retaining 
their  Crown  he  consulted  their  interest  as  carefully  as  his  own. 
His  ostentatious  indifference  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate 
enthusiastic  loyalty,  but  it  inspired  prudent  respect.  No  com- 
petent successor  to  the  throne  could  have  been  readily  dis- 
covered, and  a  Belgian  Republic  would,  as  in  the  preceding 
generation,  soon  have  been  transformed  into  three  or  four 
French  departments.  The  liberties  of  the  country  were  safe 
under  a  King  who  thoroughly  understood  the  working  of 
Parliamentary  institutions. 

Too  wise  to  identify  himself  with  a  party,  Leopold  contrived 
to  adjourn  during  his  life  the  collision  between  Catholics  and 
Liberals  which  forms  the  chief  danger  of  the  most  flourishing 
State  in  Europe.  His  relations  to  the  great  reigning  Houses 
gave  him  a  rank  in  the  circle  of  royalty  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  origin  as  a  younger  son  of  a  petty  German 
Prince.  He  had  married  in  succession  the  heiress  of  England 
and   the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  French.     His  children 
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were  allied  by  a  double  marriage  to  the  Imperial  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  King  himself  was  the  near  kinsman  and  the 
confidential  friend  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  respected  a  sovereign  who,  while  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  movers  of  European  diplomacy,  was  both 
by  character  and  by  circumstances  incapable  of  regarding  with 
prejudice  the  pretensions  of  a  new  dynasty.  If  the  Belgians 
prefer  freedom  to  faction  they  are  safe,  and  while  they  cherish 
the  dynasty  they  have  chosen,  they  will  not  hereafter  be  alarmed 
by  any  natural  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  throne. 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  has  presented  no  difficulty  or 
complication,  except  in  the  partially  successful  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  satisfy  American  exigency.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  Civil  War  Confederate  adventurers  and  unscrupulous 
Federal  officers  had  nearly  succeeded  in  embroiling  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  with  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lincoln,  however, 
prudently  restrained  the  violence  of  his  subordinates,  and  Mr. 
Seward  was  so  far  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Colonial 
authorities  that  he  contented  himself  with  discourteous  de- 
spatches, with  the  institution  of  a  vexatious  system  of  passports, 
and  with  inducing  Congress  to  terminate  the  treaty  which 
facilitates  free  commerce  between  the  States  and  the  English 
provinces.  Although  the  organs  of  the  dominant  party  loudly 
declared  that  peace  at  home  should  be  the  signal  of  war  with 
England,  it  soon  appeared  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the 
people  desired  to  enter  on  a  wanton  and  wasteful  contest. 

Since  the  submission  of  the  Southern  States  the  only  subject 
of  dispute  has  consisted  in  the  American  demand  of  compensation 
for  the  losses  caused  by  Confederate  vessels  sailing  in  the  first 
instance  from  English  ports.  Lord  Eussell,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Law  Officers,  conducted  the  discussion  on  behalf  of  England 
with  excellent  temper  and  with  conclusive  force  of  argument. 
The  "British  pirates,"  as  the  Confederate  vessels  are  called  in 
America,  dwindled  down  to  the  single  instance  of  the  Alabama ; 
and  it  was  shown  that  in  a  precisely  parallel  case  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington  had  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  injuries 
inflicted  on  Portuguese  ships.  Although  the  American  claim  has 
not  been  withdrawn,  the  controversy  is  suspended,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will,  perhaps,  understand  in  calmer  moments 
that  the  moral  duty  of  a  neutral  Government  is  necessarily 
measured  by  its  legal  obligation. 
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The  corn  growers  and  lumber  dealers  of  the  North -West 
will  probably  press  upon  their  Government  the  expediency  of 
renewing  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity.  The  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion, which  would  conduct  similar  negotiations  more  conveni- 
ently than  the  several  provinces,  has  not  been  completed.  The 
maritime  colonies  are  content  with  their  direct  commerce  with 
Europe,  and  their  remoteness  makes  them  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  danger  of  American  aggression.  The  English 
Government  has  given  the  scheme  the  support  of  its  approval, 
but  it  rests  with  the  statesmen  of  Canada  to  bring  their  own 
policy  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  Colonial  Office  has  not  shared  the  repose  of  the 
Foreign  Department.  New  Zealand  is  still  distracted  by  war 
with  the  Maories,  by  conflicts  of  authority  between  the  Governor 
and  his  Ministers,  and  by  cross  disputes  between  the  Colonial 
authorities  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces.  The  organised 
rebellion  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  native  king  has  been 
partially  suppressed,  but  fresh  disturbances  and  murders  fre- 
quently occur  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  new 
and  brutal  superstition,  compounded  of  confused  fragments  of 
missionary  doctrine,  of  fetish  worship,  and  of  cannibalism,  has 
revealed  the  latest  barbarism  which  underlies  in  the  converted 
savage  the  thin  veneer  of  civilisation.  Unless  financial  diffi- 
culties enforce  another  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  or  to  the  confidence  of  the  London  Money-market, 
the  colonists  will  probably  persist  in  their  determination  to 
dispense  henceforward  with  the  aid  of  English  troops.  The 
Governor  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Assembly,  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  devise  methods  of  admitting  natives  to  a  share  in 
Parliamentary  representation,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Maories  a  final  opportunity  of  amalgamating  with  the  superior 
race.  It  may  be  inferred  that  all  future  claims  to  separate 
organisation,  to  native  sovereignty,  and  to  the  tribal  possession 
of  land  will  be  sternly  repressed.  The  Hau-hau  fanatics  will 
be  at  once  extirpated,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their 
countrymen  may  eventually  share  their  fate. 

A  different  class  of  embarrassments  disturbs  the  tranquillity 
of  the  most  flourishing  Australian  colony.  The  Assembly  of 
Victoria  has  attempted  to  pass  a  protective  tariff  without  the 
assent  of  the  Council,  by  improving  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  celebrated 
device  of  including  all  the  supplies  of  the  year  in  a  single  Bill. 
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The  Assembly  has  tacked  a  Bill  for  imposing  and  modifying 
taxes  to  the  annual  Appropriation  Bill,  and  consequently  the 
refusal  of  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  encroachment  has  disabled 
the  Government  from  making  any  legal  payment.  The  problem 
whether  the  Constitution  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  admits 
of  transplantation  to  the  Antipodes  must  be  solved,  or  the  knot 
must  be  cut  by  local  ingenuity  and  boldness.  The  Governor, 
however,  is  the  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers  an  apparent 
violation  of  law  at  the  dictation  of  one  or  two  contending  parties. 
Sir  Charles  Darling  has  allowed  his  Ministers  to  levy  duties  and 
to  remit  debts  due  to  the  Government  by  virtue  of  mere  resolu- 
tions of  the  Assembly.  He  has  also  provided  for  the  wants  of 
the  public  service  by  illegal  collusion  with  the  manager  of  a 
bank  at  Melbourne.  His  advisers  have  persuaded  him  that, 
although  voluntary  payments  from  the  Treasury  would  have 
been  obviously  irregular,  the  law  might  be  evaded  by  confessing 
judgment  in  actions  for  money  advanced  by  the  bank  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  Government.  As  the  case  at  present  stands, 
the  Governor  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  law, 
aggravated  by  a  discreditable  indirect  contrivance.  The  modern 
experiment  of  responsible  Government  in  the  colonies  can  in  no 
degree  affect  the  obligation  of  Governors  to  discharge  their 
primary  duty  of  obedience  to  the  law. 

A  more  painful  investigation  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 
a  negro  outbreak  in  Jamaica,  which  has  been  repressed  and 
punished  by  the  Governor  with  extraordinary  severity.  The 
reports  from  the  island  have  caused  much  excitement  in  England, 
and  the  Governor  has  been  provisionally  suspended  during  the 
progress  of  an  inquiry  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  Commission. 
Sir  H.  Stokes  has  been  summoned  from  Malta  to  administer  the 
government  during  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Eyre's  commission, 
and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  will  determine  whether  any 
permanent  change  shall  be  effected  in  the  administration  or  in 
the  local  constitution. 

The  most  important  domestic  occurrences  of  the  year  outside 
,  the  sphere  of  party  politics  have  been  the  appearance  of  the 
cattle  plague  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Fenian  conspiracy  in 
Ireland.  Down  to  the  middle  of  December  50,000  reported 
cases  of  cattle  disease  had  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ended 
fatally.     Although  the  plague  has  subsided  in  some  parts  of  the 
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country,  while  other  districts  have  thus  far  been  exempt  from  its 
ravages,  the  total  number  of  attacks  stiU  increases  from  week  to 
week.  A  Royal  Commission  has  recommended  a  temporary 
prohibition  of  all  movement  of  cattle,  and  local  authorities, 
acting  with  imperfect  concert,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Privy  Council,  have  in  many  places  suspended  cattle  markets 
and  fairs.  If  the  evil  continues,  more  stringent  measures  will 
probably  be  adopted,  as  veterinary  science  in  its  present  state 
seems  impotent  to  grapple  with  the  disease. 

The  criminal  folly  of  Fenianism  is  almost  equally  morbid  and 
unaccountable.  The  design  of  establishing  an  Irish  Republic  by 
American  aid  appears  to  have  been  formed  two  or  three  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  animosity  to  England  was  professed  even 
more  vociferously  than  usual  by  all  parties  in  the  United  States. 
The  plot  exhibits  in  a  concrete  form  American  rhodomontade 
and  the  more  serious  element  of  Irish  disaffection.  The  Fenian 
agents  were  provided  with  considerable  sums  of  money,  arising 
from  contributions  by  l^rish  settlers  in  America ;  they  imported 
arms ;  they  found  numerous  dupes  ready  to  take  oaths  and  to 
drill  in  secrecy  ;  and  as  the  Federal  armies  were  disbanded  a 
few  officers  came  to  take  commands  in  the  expected  insurrection. 
The  Irish  Government  had  early  become  acquainted  with  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  action 
Lord  Wodehouse  and  his  subordinates  struck  the  traitors  with 
celerity  and  vigour.  The  principal  ringleaders  were  arrested, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Stephens,  the  chief  author  of  the 
plot,  who  unfortunately  escaped  from  prison,  they  have  been 
sentenced  to  severe,  but  not  excessive,  punishments,  after  con- 
viction by  juries  in  trials  conducted  with  exemplary  calmness 
and  impartiality. 

Although  the  discontent  of  the  Irish  peasantry  constitutes  a 
grave  political  evil,  it  is  in  some  degree  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  latest  project  of  rebellion  has  not  been  countenanced  by  a 
single  member  of  the  upper  classes  or  by  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  The  conspiracy  has  now  contracted  into  the 
dimensions  of  a  club,  which  affects  the  style  of  an  Irish  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  in  its  lodging  at  New  York.  In  con- 
formity with  national  tradition,  the  President  is  said  to  have 
already  quarrelled  with  the  Senate,  and  the  entire  organisation 
is  ridiculed  by  all  sensible  Americans.  During  the  recent  State 
elections  the  Democratic  party  bid  for  the  Irish  vote  by  pro- 
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fessing  Fenian  sympathies ;  but  in  ordinary  times  the  Fenians 
are  not  even  respected  as  serious  enemies  of  England. 

Several  eminent  Englishmen  have  passed  away  during  the 
year,  and  one  death  perhaps  may  be  found  to  have  closed  a 
long  period  of  political  tranquillity.  Lord  Combermere  was 
chiefly  remarkable  as  almost  the  last  survivor  of  the  Peninsular 
Generals.  Although  his  military  capacity  was  never  con- 
spicuous, he  had  been  a  spirited  cavalry  officer,  and  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four  he  was  regarded  with  interest  as  a  relic  of 
a  past  generation. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  approached  more  nearly  to  the  rank  of  a 
historical  character  as  the  chief  representative  in  England  of  the 
Court  and  Church  of  Rome,  at  a  time  when  the  morbid  caprices 
of  a  few  religious  amateurs  had  encouraged  a  vain  belief  that  in 
the  most  Anti- Papal  of  European  nations  mediaeval  orthodoxy 
could  once  more  be  galvanised  into  a  posthumous  life.  A 
scholar  and  an  accomplished  prelate,  exempt  from  the  fanaticism 
of  converts.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  superfluously  disqualified  for 
his  impossible  mission  by  an  innate  or  acquired  incapacity  to 
understand  the  nature  of  Englishmen.  His  celebrated  letter 
from  the  Flaminian  Gate  was  only  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  a  stilted  and  florid  mode  of  thought  which  seems  to 
require  the  ecclesiastical  jargon  of  Latin  as  its  proper  vehicle. 
Although  he  was  personally  respected  and  esteemed,  his 
unctuous  eloquence  was  intolerable  to  all  tastes  except  those 
of  effeminate  proselytes,  whom  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to 
convince  or  persuade. 

It  seems  almost  an  anachronism  that  Cardinal  Wiseman,  after 
living  and  acting  in  an  obsolete  world  of  dreams,  should  have 
died  within  two  months  of  Mr.  Cobden.  The  different  effects 
of  intellectual  and  moral  energy  as  it  is  exerted  in  an  arbitrary 
sphere  or  in  conformity  to  natural  laws  are  strongly  illustrated 
in  the  comparative  success  of  Eomish  propagandism  and  of 
economic  reform.  Mr.  Cobden's  career  might  lend  colour  to  the 
Jancy  that  whenever  a  great  public  object  is  to  be  accomplished 
the  fit  agent  providentially  arises.  With  the  forcible  pugnacity 
of  a  political  agitator  Mr.  Cobden  combined  the  accuracy  and 
perspicuity  of  a  perfect  scientific  lecturer.  During  the  progress 
of  the  Corn  Law  movement  his  indignant  earnestness  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  multitude,  while  his  lucid  exposition  of  the 
true   principles  of   trade  satisfied   the  understanding  even  of 
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reluctant  adherents.  Mr.  Cobden  probably  accelerated  by 
several  years  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  his  triumph  was 
fortunately  completed  on  the  eve  of  the  revolutionary  storm 
which  swept  over  the  Continent  in  1848. 

The  general  contentment  in  which  Mr.  Cobden  but  imper- 
fectly shared  is  largely  owing  to  his  successful  efforts,  and, 
although  his  subsequent  projects  proved  for  the  most  part 
erroneous  and  abortive,  he  is  justly  regarded  as  a  great  national 
benefactor.  His  simple  and  manly  character  and  his  kindly 
disposition  attracted  attachment  and  goodwill  He  was  exempt 
from  nearly  all  the  ordinary  failings  of  self-taught  men  who 
have  raised  themselves  from  an  obscure  position.  His  speeches 
were  expressed  in  the  purest  English,  and  he  wrote  as  well  as 
he  spoke.  Academic  training  could  have  improved  him  only 
by  inspiring  him  with  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  which 
is  usually  acquired  in  early  intellectual  contests.  Either  through 
defects  of  his  own,  or  through  some  adverse  combination  of 
circumstances,  Mr.  Cobden,  though  he  held  a  leading  rank  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  never  proved  by  official  service  his  title 
to  the  name  of  a  statesman.  Eloquent,  original,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  independent,  he  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  applying  tradi- 
tional rules  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  affairs.  Yet  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  French  Treaty  he  displayed  all  the  diplomatic 
aptitude  which  was  required  to  complete  a  bargain  with  a  volun- 
tary and  eager  contractor.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  judiciously 
selected  Mr.  Cobden  as  the  medium  of  his  overtures  to  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  convenience  of 
dealing  with  a  diplomatic  agent  who  was  thoroughly  free  from 
insular  selfishness  or  prejudice. 

The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  is 
likely  to  be  more  fertile  of  political  results.  His  frequenlT^ 
absence  from  his  place  in  Parliament  during  the  last  session  had 
shown  that  his  robust  constitution  was  at  last  yielding  to  the 
effect  of  years.  His  name,  however,  served  the  Liberal  party 
once  more  during  the  general  election  as  the  customary  pledge 
and  symbol  of  union.  It  was  commonly  remarked  that  an 
unusually  large  majority  might  perhaps  be  unwelcome  to  a 
Minister  who  was  steadily  opposed  to  violent  constitutional 
changes.  The  news  of  Lord  Palmerston's  death  in  the  middle 
of  October,  though  it  could  scarcely  excite  surprise,  was  received 
with  general  regret,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety  and  doubt. 
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It  was  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  necessarily  inherit  a 
large  share  of  his  power,  and  it  was  surmised  that  by  virtue  of 
official  rank  and  party  connection  Lord  Russell  would  succeed 
to  his  place.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new  Ministers 
would  be  more  busy  than  their  predecessors,  and  it  was  not 
certain  that  they  would  be  as  prudent  or  as  sagacious.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  grown  slowly  into  the  confidence  of  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  a  feeling  of  affectionate  equality  con- 
firmed their  reliance  on  his  instinctive  judgment.  Fifty  years 
of  official  life,  including  twenty  years  during  which  Lord 
Palmerston  was  the  leading  diplomatist  of  Europe,  had  only 
strengthened  his  natural  sympathy  with  the  characteristic  tastes 
of  Englishmen.  His  hearty  and  jovial  bearing  in  public,  his 
wide  range  of  social  intimacy  and  acquaintance,  his  love  of 
hunting  and  shooting,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  man- 
agement of  land,  were  all  outward  signs  of  his  fitness  to  govern 
Englishmen  as  in  all  respects  one  of  themselves.  In  more  than 
one  daring  stroke  of  foreign  policy  he  had  given  sufficient  proof 
that  his  occasional  levity  of  manner  was  unconnected  with 
feebleness  of  purpose.  In  later  years  he  promoted  Liberal 
principles  abroad  from  a  genuine  antipathy  to  despotism,  and  in 
strict  consistency  he  cherished  a  free  Constitution  at  home.  His 
great  popularity  was  especially  useful  in  reconciling  the  more 
restless  sections  of  his  party  to  the  practical  predominance  of 
moderate  Liberalism.  His  policy  reflected  with  extraordinary 
fidelity  the  real  wishes  of  the  country,  and  even  professed  dis- 
sentients were  glad  of  the  excuse  of  waiting  until  an  inevitable 
change  of  Government  occurred. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  obnoxious  only  to  reforming  zealots 
and  to  political  purists  and  pedants.  His  death  furnishes  an 
opportunity  of  which  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves,  unless 
they  are  restrained  by  the  tact  and  firmness  of  his  successors. 
Lord  Eussell,  still  clinging  fondly  to  the  recollections  of  his 
prime,  is  once  more  desirous  of  associating  his  name  with  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform.  If  he  can  devise  an  efficient 
measure,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  dangerous  extremes,  he 
will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  The  future,  however, 
depends  more  largely  on  the  successful  employment  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  brilliant  and  varied  faculties  in  the  chief  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  It  is  possible  that  the  responsibility  of  power 
may  steady  and  concentrate  an  intellect  already  replete  with 
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knowledge  and  overflowing  with  original  energy.  If  Mr.  Glad- 
stone can  but  emulate  Lord  Palmerston's  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  he  will  probably  exercise  for  the  remainder  of  his  public 
life  the  influence  which  belongs  to  the  first  of  contemporary 
English  statesmen. 


<^ 
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A  GLOOMY,  eventful,  and  ominous  year  closes  to-day  in  England. 
A  long  season  of  prosperous  tranquillity  lias  been  interrupted  by 
political  agitation,  by  commercial  disturbance,  and  by  conscious- 
ness of  the  relative  inefficiency  of  tbe  national  armaments,  and 
of  a  proportionately  declining  or  suspended  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  world.  The  sources  of  public  wealth  are  happily 
untouched,  for,  in  spite  of  monetary  difficulties,  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  has  not  diminished,  nor  has  manufacturing 
/  industry  been  extraordinarily  depressed.     The  great  financial 

C:v  '  collapse  of  the  spring,  though  it  produced  widespread  difficulty 
and  distress,  represented  no  diminution  in  the  stock  of  useful 
commodities  or  in  the  aggregate  possessions  of  the  community. 
Except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  in  which  capital  has  been 
withdrawn  from  profitable  enterprises,  losses  and  gains  have,  as 
on  a  settling-day  after  a  race  meeting,  been  approximately 
balanced.  The  hundreds  of  millions  by  which  the  value  of 
securities  and  fixed  investments  has  been  diminished  are  added 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  ready  money.  The  stagnation  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  by  the  side  of  an  overflowing  Money-market, 
although  it  reduces  thousands  of  families  to  real  and  tangible 
poverty,  is  but  a  transfer  of  items  from  one  page  of  a  ledger  to 
another. 

The  social  and  moral  evils  of  a  financial  crisis  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  collective  loss.  The  sufferers  often  belong 
to  classes  which  can  ill  afford  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  they  find 
no  consolation  in  the  indirect  advantages  which  follow  from  the 

'v  bursting  of  commercial  bubbles.  The  panic  of  1866  recurred 
after  the  unusually  short  interval  of  eight  years  and  a  half,  and 
there  has  since  been  an  unprecedented  absence  of  elasticity  in 
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the  revival  of  credit.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  high 
rate  of  interest  indicated  unusual  pressure  ;  but  it  was  com- 
monly asserted  that  trade  was  healthy,  and  the  failure  of  one  or 
two  country  banks  was  attributed  to  local  causes.  In  April  the 
greater  part  of  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Kailway  was  advertised  for  sale  at  an  apparently  ruinous 
discount,  and  it  was  known  that  several  railway  contractors  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  continuance  of  the  advances  on  which  their 
solvency  depended. 

The  first  week  of  May  was  marked  by  increased  disquiet  and 
anxiety,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  month  the  stoppage  of  the 
great  discount  establishment  of  Overend  and  Gurney  produced 
universal  consternation.  The  business  had  been  transferred 
only  a  year  before  by  the  partners  of  a  well-known  firm  to 
a  limited  joint-stock  company  ;  and  shareholders  and  customers 
had  relied  with  equal  confidence  on  the  solvency  and  prosperity 
of  the  undertaking.  At  the  time  of  the  suspension  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Company  amounted  to  £19,000,000,  and  traders 
and  speculators  depended  on  its  resources  for  a  proportionate 
supply  of  accommodation.  No  single  bankruptcy  has  ever 
caused  so  great  a  shock  to  credit.  The  following  day  produced 
the  greatest  agitation  which  has  ever  been  known  in  the  city, 
and  the  Government  was  compelled,  as  in  1847  and  1857, 
to  authorise  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  beyond  the 
legal  limit.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  strongest  joint-stock 
banks  were  almost  drained  of  their  ready  money,  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  a  slight  increase  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
depositors  might  have  produced  mischievous  results.  Two  or 
three  banks,  including  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Limited 
Company,  failed  within  the  week,  and  several  of  the  new 
Credit  Companies,  framed  on  the  French  model,  were  summarily 
crushed.  The  rate  of  10  per  cent  discount  imposed  on  the 
Bank  of  England  by  Government  as  a  condition  of  the  addi- 
tional power  of  issue  lasted  from  the  11th  of  May  to  the  I7th 
of  August,  and  although  the  rate  afterwards  declined  rapidly 
from  8  per  cent  to  6,  to  6,  and  to  4  per  cent,  the  price  of  the 
funds  and  of  shares  in  railway  and  joint-stock  companies  has 
scarcely  risen  since. 

For  some  months  after  the  panic  English  credit  fell  into 
entire  disrepute  on  the  Continent,  and  a  circular  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  containing  an  accurate  explanation  of  the  dis- 
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tiuction  between  scarcity  of  money  and  insolvency,  appeared 
only  to  aggravate  the  prevailing  "suspicion."  At  home  one 
important  class  of  securities  was  additionally  discredited  by  the 
exposure  of  scandalous  irregularities  in  the  financial  conduct  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  and  the  North  British  Rail- 
ways. The  most  prosperous  and  solvent  companies  suffer  from 
the  doubts  which  have  been  thrown  by  unscrupulous  directors 
and  managers  on  the  reality  of  their  profits,  and  more  especially 
on  the  security  of  their  debentures.  They  will,  perhaps,  find 
a  partial  compensation  in  the  temporary  suspension  of  com- 
petitive railway  enterprise,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  some 
of  the  principal  contractors. 

The  financial  disasters  of  the  year  admit  of  a  less  simple 
explanation  than  the  diminished  value  of  railway  investments. 

I  The  principal  cause  of  the  crisis  was  probably  the  rapid  expan- 
V^x  sion  of  trade,  unsecured  by  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
pecuniary  reserve.  The  joint- stock  banks  retain  within  im- 
mediate reach  only  a  small  percentage  of  their  deposits,  and 
the  prudent  administration  of  the  Bank  of  England  supplies 
no  sufficient  power  of  meeting  sudden  and  extraneous  demands 
for  assistance.  The  new  system  of  limited  liability  has  tempted 
large  numbers  of  small  and  inexperienced  capitalists  to  invest 
their  money  in  speculative  undertakings.  As  they  were  for  the 
most  part  liable  to  calls  on  a  large  proportion  of  their  shares, 
painful  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  limitation  of  their 
responsibility  was  little  more  than  nominal.  Henceforth  com- 
panies will  probably  be  constructed  on  a  sounder  basis,  with  a 
narrower  margin  of  risk  to  shareholders,  and,  consequently, 
with  a  diminished  facility  of  obtaining  extravagant  credit. 
Financial  catastrophes,  as  they  betray  the  errors  in  which  they 
invariably  originate,  tend  to  cure  or  to  avert  for  the  future  the 
evils  which  they  cause.  It  is  certain  that  commercial  prosperity 
will  revive  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  renewal  of  credit.      A 

V!    graver  and  more  complicated  danger  consists  in  the  combin- 

'  \  ations  of  workmen  against  freedom  of  labour. 

Iiv^  The  Trades'  Unions,  as  their  organisation  is  perfected,  become 
^  daily  more  formidable  to  their  employers  and  to  the  community 
at  large.  As  long  as  their  success  consists  in  the  increase  of 
wages  at  the  expense  of  profits,  the  question  concerns  only 
masters  and  men ;  but  arbitrary  restrictions  rapidly  tend  to 
raise  prices,  to  discourage  enterprise,  and  to  deprive  industry 
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and  skill  of  their  natural  rewards.  Artificial  contrivances  for 
raising  the  price  of  labour  beyond  a  certain  level  are  as 
absurd  in  the  presence  of  Free  Trade  as  a  plan  of  handi- 
capping the  horses  from  a  single  stable  if  they  had  to  run  in 
a  race  open  to  the  world.  Staffordshire  or  Yorkshire  Unions 
may  easily  make  iron  dearer  ;  but,  unless  they  can  close  the 
Belgian  furnaces,  they  must  fail  in  their  attempt  to  tax  the 
consumer  through  the  employer.  The  shallow  economists  of 
the  workshop  have  already  created  an  import  trade  in  iron 
castings,  and  even  in  locomotive  engines,  and  joiners'  fittings 
are  introduced  from  Northern  ports,  while  carpenters  are  striking 
for  wages  or  for  the  dismissal  of  apprentices. 

A  scandalous  outrage  which  was  lately  perpetrated  at 
Sheffield  has  been  followed  by  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  trade 
of  the  town,  nor  could  the  retribution  cause  a  moment's  regret 
if  the  loss  fell  exclusively  on  the  abettors  of  tyranny  and  per- 
secution. An  attempt  to  murder  a  poor  man,  with  his  family, 
because  he  had  held  aloof  from  the  Saw-Grinders'  Union,  pro- 
duced from  the  secretary  of  that  body  only  a  mild  and  conven- 
tional censure  of  the  crime,  accompanied  with  an  assertion, 
afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Union,  that  the  contumacy  of  the 
victim  was  only  less  culpable  than  the  attempt  of  the  assassin. 
The  moral  theories  of  Sheffield  are  probably  not  approved  by 
the  great  body  of  English  artisans,  but  the  inquisitorial  des- 
potism of  the  Unions  scarcely  provokes  among  their  members  a 
murmur  of  opposition.  Like  the  horse  in  the  fable,  like  volun- 
teers in  a  regiment,  the  workmen  sacrifice  individual  freedom 
for  the  power,  conferred  by  discipline,  of  coercing  their  em- 
ployers, and  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  economic  laws  which 
overrule  the  domestic  squabbles  of  capital  and  labour. 

While  the  docility  and  ready  organisation  of  the  working 
classes  are  exciting  fears  of  a  decline  in  commercial  prosperity, 
our  great  agitator  has  conceived  the  project  of  applying  indus- 
trial combinations  to  political  purposes.  The  ready  obedience 
of  homogeneous  multitudes  to  the  command  of  self-appointed 
leaders  furnishes  a  suggestive  temptation  to  ambitious  dema- 
gogues. Mr.  Bright  has  boasted  of  having  been  the  first  to' 
discern  the  political  capabilities  of  the  Unions,  and  an  unfor- 
tunate combination  of  circumstances  has,  after  long  disappoint- 
ment, enabled  him  to  make  use  of  their  organisation.  As  late 
as  Easter  his  proposal  that  crowds  should  assemble  in  the 
VOL.  I  Q 
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streets  to  intimidate  Parliament  excited  neither  attention  nor 
response  ;  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  unskilful  strategy  and  the 
divisions  of  the  Liberal  majority  had  proved  fatal  tc  Ihe  Minis- 
terial Keform  Bill,  the  artisans  of  London  and  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  readily  listened  to  assertions  that  their  claims 
had  been  slighted,  nor  was  reiterated  misrepresentation  wanting 
to  persuade  them  that  their  order  had  been  insulted.  The 
Hyde  Park  meeting,  with  the  partial  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed, showed  the  possibility  of  alarming  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  vast  bodies  of  men 
were  collected  at  Birmingham,  at  Manchester,  at  Leeds,  and  at 
Glasgow,  to  demand  universal  suffrage  at  the  bidding  of  their 
leaders  with  the  same  unanimity  they  had  often  displayed  in 
obeying  an  order  to  "  strike  "  for  wages. 

Simultaneous  meetings  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Bright  in  a 
series  of  declamations  which  tended  rather  to  excite  the  fury  of 
his  followers  against  his  political  opponents  than  to  convince 
or  conciliate  wavering  opinion.  At  Manchester  Mr.  Bright 
wantonly  referred  to  the  possible  contingency  of  a  justifiable 
rebellion,  and  on  a  later  occasion  he  threatened  Parliament  with 
the  change  of  peaceable  demonstrations  into  a  display  of  force 
if  resistance  to  his  demands  were  continued  at  the  opening  of 
the  ensuing  session.  In  the  midst  of  his  fiercest  invectives  he 
never  failed  to  display  his  characteristic  intolerance  of  free  Parlia- 
mentary speech.  An  unguarded  and  misinterpreted  phrase  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  was  denounced  as  an  insult  to  the  working  classes, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  listening  to  the  fiercest  and  most 
calumnious  invectives  against  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  great  open-air  meetings,  including  only  a  single  class  and 
one  set  of  opinions,  have,  in  the  absence  of  opposition  or  inter- 
ference, been  peaceable  and  orderly.  Grave  apprehensions  were 
aroused  by  a  notice  that  all  the  organised  working  societies  of 
London  intended  to  march  through  the  West-end  in  procession 
on  the  3rd  of  December.  Their  leaders  boastfully  estimated 
their  numbers  at  200,000,  but  the  certainty  of  disturbance  and 
the  probability  of  riot  were  averted  by  the  disappointment  of 
their  anticipations.  The  march  of  23,000  or  25,000  artisans  in 
military  order  was  accomplished  with  no  further  inconvenience 
than  the  interruption  for  a  day  of  traffic  and  business.  It  will  be 
well  if  the  incompatibility  of  similar  assemblages  with  the  good 
order  of  a  great  capital  is  understood  in  London  before  it  has 
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been  illustrated,  as  in  Paris,  by  tragical  experience.  Large 
masses  of  men  acting  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command  may, 
perhaps,  not  always  be  instructed  to  abstain  from  violence.  Some 
of  the  agitators  of  the  Trades'  Unions  have  already  threatened 
to  reproduce  the  procession  of  1780  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
if  they  can  induce  Mr.  Bright,  like  Lord  George  Gordon,  to 
receive  their  petition  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  year  has  been  relieved  of  two 
elements  of  trouble  and  distress.  The  Cattle  Plague  began 
early  in  the  year  to  yield  to  the  vigorous  measures  which  had 
been  suggested  by  the  Commission  and  adopted  by  Parliament. 
The  strict  isolation  of  infected  districts,  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
pestilence  in  places  where  it  raged  with  unusual  virulence, 
tended  rapidly  to  diminish  the  number  of  deaths  and  of  cases 
of  plague.  In  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  districts 
few  cattle  have  been  lost  during  the  year,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Wales,  with  Monmouthshire,  has  retained  its  exemption  from 
the  malady.  In  the  North  Midland  counties,  where  the  Cattle 
Plague  had  been  most  severe,  it  still  lingers  more  obstinately 
than  elsewhere,  and  in  the  dairy  farms  of  Cheshire  many 
ancient  pastures  have  been  ploughed  up  in  despair.  The  re- 
strictions on  fairs  and  markets,  and  on  the  passage  of  cattle 
across  county  boundaries,  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  been  generally  relaxed ;  but  breeders  and  graziers  will 
not  breathe  freely  till  the  safety  of  freer  intercourse  has  been 
experimentally  established. 

The  simultaneous  alarm  which  had  been  caused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  in  some  portions  of  the  Continent  has 
happily  passed  away.  A  local  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the 
east  of  London  was  traced  to  impurities  in  the  water  supply, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  it  abated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
improved  sanitary  arrangements  have  greatly  diminished  the  risk 
of  epidemics.  The  deaths  from  cholera  have  not  materially 
affected  the  returns  of  mortality  for  the  year. 

The  hope  that  the  Fenian  Conspiracy  would  be  crushed  by 
the  punishment  of  the  convicts  under  the  Special  Commission,- 
and  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  has  hitherto 
not  been  realised.  The  increasing  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  apparently  no  tendency  to  diminish  disaffection, 
and  the  countenance  which  is  afforded  to  the  plot  in  the  United 
States  encourages  rebellion  by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid.     It  is 
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not  likely  that  the  ringleaders  will  succeed  in  commencing  the 
insurrection  which  has  been  long  and  loudly  threatened,  but 
arms  are  constantly  imported  in  small  parcels,  American 
adventurers  traverse  the  country  with  seditious  purposes,  and 
the  Government  have  reason  to  believe  that  disturbance  would 
immediately  result  from  the  relaxation  of  constant  vigilance. 
In  the  month  of  June  armed  bodies  of  Fenians  had  the  in- 
solence to  invade  Canada  from  the  United  States,  with  the 
certainty  of  a  secure  retreat  as  soon  as  they  were  checked  by 
the  Colonial  forces.  The  American  troops,  under  the  orders 
of  the  President,  disarmed  the  marauders  on  their  return,  and 
an  ostensible  prosecution  was  commenced  against  some  of  their 
leaders. 

At  a  later  period  the  arms  were  restored,  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  dropped,  and  the  President  thought  himself 
obliged  by  political  exigencies  publicly  to  profess  his  sympathy 
with  the  so-called  cause  of  Ireland.  His  Secretary  of  State,  in 
a  discourteous  note  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  claimed  a  right  of 
interference  with  the  prosecution  of  Fenian  prisoners  in  Canada ; 
and  in  his  late  Message  to  Congress  the  President  digressed  into 
an  apology  for  the  invasion,  although  he  admitted  the  violation 
both  of  municipal  and  of  international  law.  It  was  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  to  outbid, 
if  possible,  their  Republican  competitors  for  the  favour  of  the 
Irish  populace.  For  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  Fenian 
conspirators,  and  of  gratifying  the  vulgar  prejudices  against 
England,  Mr.  Banks  had  in  the  previous  session,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  introduced  two  Bills  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  providing  respectively  for  the 
admission  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces  into  the 
Union,  and  for  the  relaxation  of  a  Law  of  Neutrality  which 
has  already  proved  itself  not  to  be  sufficiently  stringent.  Mr. 
Colfax,  the  Speaker,  formally  received  the  Fenian  President 
on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  and  in  both  cases  the  entire 
Republican  party  concurred  in  the  outrage  on  international 
comity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ill-informed  Irish  peasants  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  American  blandishments,  and  that  they 
underrate  the  irresistible  power  of  England.  In  the  hope  of 
a  successful  rebellion,  to  be  followed  by  confiscation  of  the  soil, 
the  lower  classes  of  Dublin  listened  with  contemptuous  indif- 
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ference  to  Mr.  Briglit's  offer  of  an  alliance  on  the  part  of  the 
extreme  English  Keformers.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  recom- 
mended his  favourite  specific,  the  abolition  of  primogeniture, 
and  that  he  propounded  an  extravagant  project  of  purchasing 
some  of  the  most  flourishing  estates  in  Ireland,  to  be  resold  in 
small  portions  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  The  rabble  replied 
by  inquiring,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  still  more 
unscrupulous  teachers,  whether  they  could  not  get  the  land  for 
nothing. 

In  a  letter  which  was  afterwards  published,  Mr,  Bright 
observed  that  the  Irish  people  would  exterminate  their  land- 
lords if  only  their  island  were  a  thousand  miles  away.  The 
Fenians  overlook  the  condition  which  is  attached  to  Mr.  Bright's 
suggestion.  No  combination  of  circumstances  can  be  imagined 
in  which  the  severance  of  Ireland  from  the  Empire  would  be 
tolerated  by  the  English  nation.  It  is  possible  that  England 
might  be  excluded  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  that  she 
might  abandon  her  American  possessions ;  but  if  it  became 
necessary  to  prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  the  dependent 
ally  of  a  foreign  enemy,  no  controversy  as  to  recruitment  or 
conscription  would  interfere  with  the  levy  of  whatever  force 
might  be  required  for  an  object  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  as  certain  that  England  can  retain 
Ireland  as  that  Prussia  could  suppress  a  reactionary  revolution 
in  Hanover.  On  this  question  there  is  no  division  of  parties, 
nor  has  the  least  loyal  of  English  factions  dared  to  countenance 
the  pretensions  of  the  Fenian  malcontents.  The  present  Irish 
Government  appears  to  have  acted  with  prudence  and  vigour, 
nor  has  the  confidence  which  was  justly  reposed  in  Lord 
Kimberley  been  withheld  from  his  successor,  Lord  Abercorn. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  however,  who  still  keep  aloof  from 
the  Fenian  Conspiracy,  generally  oppose  Lord  Derby's  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  American  patrons  of  Fenianism  in  Ireland  regard  their 
dupes  only  as  temporary  instruments,  and  the  conspiracy  itself 
as  an  episode  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  The  posi- 
tion and  the  relative  strength  of  American  parties  have  been 
largely  modified  and  clearly  defined  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  At  that  time  the  Democrats  and  a  large  section  of  the 
Republicans  were  still  contending  for  the  goodwill  of  the 
President,  although  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  majority 
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in  Congress  were  opposed  to  his  scheme  of  Reconstruction. 
Early  in  January  the  Constitutional  Amendment  which  abolished 
slavery  received  the  necessary  sanction  of  two-thirds  of  the 
State  Legislatures,  including  those  of  Georgia,  of  Alabama,  and 
of  some  other  late  members  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Secretary 
of  State  immediately  published,  in  accordance  with  law,  the 
constitutional  acceptance  of  the  Amendment,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  unanimously  believing  that  slavery  has  been 
abolished  by  law  as  well  as  in  fact,  have  virtually  admitted 
that  the  assenting  Legislative  bodies  enjoy  a  legal  existence. 

The  protests  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  of  Mr.  Sumner 
.attracted  little  attention,  although  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
the  extreme  Republican  party  commanded  a  large  majority  in 
both  branches  of  Congress.  The  question  of  readmitting  the 
South  to  the  benefits  of  the  Union  was  in  the  first  instance 
referred  to  a  Joint  Committee,  and  after  long  deliberation  both 
Houses,  on  the  eve  of  the  summer  recess,  adopted  by  the 
necessary  majority  of  two-thirds  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  The  scheme  was  in 
many  respects  moderate  and  reasonable,  but  it  included  one 
provision  in  the  disqualification  for  State  and  Federal  ofiice  of 
all  persons  who,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  had  after- 
wards served  the  Confederate  Government.  Mr.  Sumner  was 
defeated  in  a  proposal  to  insist  on  universal  suffrage,  and,  by 
an  equitable  compromise,  it  was  provided  that  classes  of  persons 
not  admitted  by  State  legislation  to  the  franchise  should  not  be 
included  in  the  calculation  of  the  proportionate  suffrage  of  the 
States  in  Federal  elections. 

Clauses  for  the  recognition  of  the  Federal  debt,  and  for  the 
repudiation  of  the  obligations  of  the  Confederacy,  were  un- 
deniably legitimate  applications  of  the  right  of  conquest ;  but 
the  disqualifying  clause  imposed  a  stigma  on  nearly  all  the 
eminent  citizens  of  the  South,  and  a  disability  on  the  con- 
stituencies. In  South  Carolina  and  in  some  other  States  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  under  the  terms  of  the  Amend- 
ment, to  find  a  representative  who  had  deserved  or  acquired 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  highly  improbable 
that  the  Southern  Legislatures  would  accept  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  which  disqualified  the  great  majority  of  their  own 
bodies.  The  Border  States,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
late  Confederacy,  have  hitherto  refused  their  assent;  and  un- 
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less  Congress  assumes  that  the  Union  consists  for  the  present 
of  the  Northern  States  alone,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
further  change  in  the  Constitution.  At  the  end  of  the  session 
delegates  from  Tennessee  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
seats  in  Congress,  and  the  single  exception  to  the  policy  of 
exclusion  furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  anomalies 
which  result  from  a  provisional  or  dictatorial  system  of  legis- 
lation. The  constituency  of  Tennessee  was  formed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson,  as  military  governor  of  a  minority  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  senator  who  represents  the  State,  having  held 
office  under  the  Confederate  Government,  has  been  admitted  to 
take  his  seat  by  special  resolution.  The  victorious  North  is 
morally  justified  in  treating  Reconstruction  as  a  bargain  or  a 
treaty  rather  than  as  a  question  of  constitutional  law  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  enforce  voluntary  and  cheerful  reunion.  Present 
and  prospective  loyalty  would  have  been  more  certainly  ensured 
if  past  differences  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  President,  althougb  at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of 
office  he  had  inclined  to  extreme  severity,  soon  relapsed  into  the 
Southern  and  Democratic  predilections  of  his  former  political 
career.  He  sanctioned  the  formation  of  State  Governments,  he 
urged  upon  Congress  the  readmission  of  Southern  representatives 
and  senators,  and  he  rejected  by.  his  veto  a  Bill  for  prolonging 
the  powers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  An  attempt  to  organise 
a  coalition  of  the  moderate  Republicans  with  the  Democrats  in 
support  of  the  President  ended  in  signal  failure.  The  so-called 
National  Union  party  held  a  Convention  at  Chicago,  which 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  in  favour  of  immediate  Recon- 
struction ;  but  at  the  subsequent  elections  the  Democrats  sup- 
ported candidates  of  their  own  party,  and  the  Republican 
seceders,  loudly  denounced  by  their  former  associates  and 
slighted  by  their  new  allies,  found  it  expedient  to  fall  back  into 
the  ranks  of  the  majority. 

The  President  had,  in  the  meantime,  discredited  his  own 
cause  by  a  series  of  intemperate  and  undignified  attacks  upon 
his  adversaries.  On  Washington's  birthday,  he  told  a  street 
assemblage  in  the  capital  that  the  leaders  of  Congress  were 
plotting  against  his  life,  and  in  a  political  tour  through  several 
of  the  Northern  States  he  offended  even  his  own  adherents  by 
the  violence  and  ribaldry  of  his  language.  On  one  occasion  he 
ventured  to  denounce  Congress  as  a  usurping  body  which  repre- 
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sented  only  a  section  of  the  Federal  Republic.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  adversaries  answered  his  challenge  by  threats  of 
impeachment,  or  that  the  majority  of  the  extreme  Eepublicans 
was  consolidated  and  encouraged,  while  the  President  found 
himself  condemned  to  helplessness  and  isolation.  In  the 
autumn  elections  every  Northern  State  gave  a  majority  to  the 
Republican  party,  although  the  Democrats  polled  1,800,000 
out  of  4,000,000  votes.  In  the  40th  Congress,  which  will 
assemble  in  March,  the  President  will  be  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  two-thirds  in  either  House  ;  and  even  in  the  out- 
going Congress,  which  met  again  in  December,  the  dominant 
party  is  strong  enough  to  pass  all  its  measures  over  the  Presi- 
dential veto.  Congress  will  probably  reduce  the  Southern 
States  to  the  condition  of  territories,  and  it  will  then  confer 
the  franchise  on  the  negroes  and  on  the  small  section  of  the 
Federalist  whites.  Time  will,  perhaps,  show  whether  it  is 
possible  to  coerce  into  loyalty  or  to  hold  in  permanent  subjec- 
tion six  or  seven  millions  of  American  citizens  ;  but  before  the 
experiment  has  been  fully  tried  the  relative  strength  of  Northern 
parties  may  not  improbably  be  reversed,  and  the  Democrats  may 
be  anxious  to  secure  their  own  recovered  supremacy  by  the  aid 
of  their  ancient  Southern  allies. 

One  unexpected  result  of  -Secession  and  of  the  Civil  War 
consists  in  the  increased  power  of  Congress  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  the  President's  authority.  Before  the 
war  the  Senate  exercised  only  occasional  control,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  little  more  than  a  Debating  Club.  The 
limited  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  were  almost  ex- 
clusively administered  by  the  President,  except  on  rare  occasions 
of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  territories,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  states,  or  for  abortive  compromises  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  The  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  Federal  power 
is  now  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  Congress  to  the  position  of  a 
Sovereign  Assembly.  Notwithstanding  the  express  prohibitions 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  claim  a  Parliamentary  omnipotence  which  is,  perhaps, 
necessary  under  existing  circumstances,  although  it  conflicts  with 
American  theories  and  precedent. 

The  policy  of  the  Union  is  drifting  rapidly  away  from  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  document  which  was  once  supposed,  like 
the  will  of  Swift's  famous  testator,  to  provide  for  all  the  con- 
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tingencies  of  national  life.  The  doctrine  of  historical  develop- 
ment is  more  indispensable  to  a  great  Commonwealth  than  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  a  Constitution  is  not  large 
enough,  it  must  be  stretched  till  it  fits,  and  narrow  dogmas  must 
be  extended  by  supplementary  tradition,  or  by  a  liberal  canon 
of  interpretation.  Mr.  Sumner  has  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  virtually  enacted  universal  suffrage 
for  negroes  and  for  whites,  although  they  were  assuredly  un- 
conscious of  any  similar  intention.  In  the  same  sense  the 
Pope's  latest  dogma  was  implicitly  contained  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  American  Government  has  been 
confined  to  a  modified  toleration  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  to  an 
adjournment  under  protest  of  the  Alabama  demands,  and  to  a 
more  active  interference  in  Mexican  affairs.  A  year  ago  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  wisely  yielding  to  obvious  necessity, 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Mexico,  and  to  abandon  his 
not  ungenerous  designs  for  the  regeneration  of  that  unhappy 
country.  The  partisans  of  Juarez,  encouraged  by  their  ap- 
proaching triumph,  have  pressed  on  the  retreating  French  and 
Imperialists,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  territory  has 
been  restored  to  its  former  anarchy.  The  final  departure  of 
the  French  army  has,  for  military  reasons,  been  postponed  from 
the  autumn  to  the  following  spring,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Seward,  which  were  perhaps  intended  rather  to 
satisfy  his  fellow -citizens  than  to  influence  the  decisions  of 
France.  The  American  Government  has  lately  sent  a  Minister 
to  Juarez,  accompanied  by  General  Sherman,  who  is  probably 
directed  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  possible  military  aid.  The 
experiment  of  a  Latin  Empire  in  the  West  was  doomed  to 
inevitable  failure  when  the  American  Civil  War  ended  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  North.  The  duty  of  protecting  order 
and  civilisation  in  Mexico  now  devolves  on  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  American  energy  may  succeed  in  a 
task  which  will  never  be  accomplished  by  indigenous  resources. 
For  the  present  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  probably . 
prefer  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  to  the  annexation  of 
the  Northern  provinces.  In  the  rest  of  the  Continent  their 
claim  of  exclusive  control  requires  no  immediate  assertion  in 
practice.  The  war  of  Chili  and  Peru  with  Spain  has  been 
terminated  by  a  reference  to  the  mediation  of  England  and 
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France,  and  a  more  remote  contest  of  Paraguay  witli  a  con- 
federacy of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  and  of  the  Kepublics  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata  proceeds  without  any  European  interven- 
tion. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  by  the  masterly  policy 
of  Count  Bismarck,,  and  by  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Prussian 
army.  The  completion  of  Italian  unity  was  an  episode  only 
second  in  magnitude  to  the  principal  transaction.  Venice  was 
conquered  for  Italy  by  Prussian  arms  on  the  plains  of  Bohemia, 
but  the  victory  might  have  been  doubtful  if  the  flower  of  the 
Austrian  army  had  not  been  detained  to  oppose  the  Italian 
forces  on  the  Mincio  and  the  Po.  The  ancient  rivalry  between 
the  two  great  German  Powers  had  long  been  tending  to  a  final 
struggle.  Only  two  years  have  passed  since  the  Austrian 
Government  unwillingly  joined  in  the  seizure  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  to  prevent  Prussia  from  assuming  the  exclusive 
championship  of  Germany  against  Denmark.  The  easy  con- 
quest of  the  provinces  provided  a  fresh  subject  of  dispute 
between  two  joint  possessors  whose  interests  and  opportunities 
of  advantage  were  altogether  unequal.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
annex  any  portion  of  the  Duchies  to  the  Imperial  dominions,  it 
was  the  policy  of  Austria  to  favour  either  the  hereditary 
claimant  or  the  alleged  rights  of  the  Diet,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Prussian  Minister. 

When  King  William  met  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at 
Gastein,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  Count  Bismarck  was  ready 
and  eager  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  crisis.  Embarrassed  by  the 
scruples  of  his  sovereign,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  temporary 
arrangement  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  final 
rupture.  Prussia  assumed  the  provincial  administration  of 
Holstein,  while  Austria  was  relegated  into  the  remoter  district 
of  Schleswig.  The  expectation  that  the  two  adjacent  Govern- 
ments would  pursue  contrary  lines  of  policy,  and  that  Austria 
would  be  impatient  to  terminate  an  irksome  and  anomalous 
state  of  affairs,  was  not  disappointed.  The  proposals  of  Austria 
for  submission  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Diet  were  steadily 
rejected  by  Prussia,  and  reciprocal  complaints  were  speedily 
followed  by  ostentatious  armaments  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and 
by  more  serious  and  determined  preparations  on  the  side  of 
Prussia.     In  February  and   March  frequent  rumours  of  war 
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alternated,  as  is  customary  on  the  eve  of  great  conflicts,  with 
real  or  pretended  attempts  at  negotiation,  and  with  rival  pro- 
testations of  peaceable  intentions. 

As  soon  as  the  probability  of  a  German  war  became  apparent, 
all  Italy  unanimously  insisted  that  the  Government  should  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  wresting  Venetia  from  Austrian  pos- 
session. The  alliance,  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a 
formal  compact,  pre-existed  in  the  common  interest  of  Prussia 
and  Italy,  and  in  the  resolute  determination  of  the  Italian 
people.  Before  the  middle  of  May  the  three  Powers  were  all 
openly  preparing  for  war,  and  the  ambiguous  intentions  of 
France  were  watched  with  anxious  curiosity.  It  was  known 
that  Count  Bismarck  had  visited  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the 
previous  autumn,  and  the  interview  at  Biarritz  recalled  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  agreement  which  Cavour  formally 
concluded  at  Plombieres.  The  neutrality  of  France  was 
indispensable,  and  the  Prussian  Minister  is  believed  to  have  bid 
high  for  non-intervention,  offering  to  connive  at  the  annexation 
of  Belgium.  His  proposed  concessions  on  behalf  of  Germany 
were  not  equally  liberal,  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
persuaded  that  Prussia  would  yield  the  coal-field  of  Saarbriick, 
and  that  some  alterations  of  the  frontier  would  be  granted  in  the 
north-east.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Prussia  were  less  favour- 
ably regarded  by  ordinary  French  politicians.  In  the  month  of 
April,  towards  the  close  of  the  prolonged  debates  on  the 
Address,  the  Legislative  Body  expressed  strong  and  general 
hostility  to  the  union  and  aggrandisement  of  Germany  ;  and 
M.  Thiers  represented,  with  characteristic  ability  and  narrow- 
ness, the  traditional  opinion  that  the  greatness  of  France  is 
correlative  to  the  weakness  and  subdivision  of  all  neighbouring 
States.  An  Austrian  alliance  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
Legislative  Body,  and  perhaps  by  the  nation  at  large  ;  but  the 
Emperor  is  in  advance  of  his  subjects,  and  he  especially 
resented  the  ill-disguised  censure  on  his  policy. 

In  a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  afterwards  at  Auxerre,  the 
Emperor  spoke  of  his  critics  in  the  Legislative  Body  with 
sarcasm  and  contempt,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  his  own 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  Treaties  of  1815  by  furthering  the 
readjustment  of  the  balance  of  power,  on  the  understanding 
that  France  should  be  entitled  to  an  equivalent  for  every 
addition  to  the  dominions  of  foreign  States.     The  Emperor's 
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imprudent  language  excited  grave  uneasiness  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium,  and  at  the  same  time  it  encouraged  the 
designs  of  Prussia.  A  subsequent  proposal  of  a  Congress  or 
Conference,  which  had  never  been  seriously  pressed,  was  with- 
drawn on  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  discuss  any  alienation  or 
exchange  of  territory.  The  plan  of  a  Conference  was  finally 
abandoned  in  the  first  days  of  June,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  Austrian  Government,  neglecting  the  warnings  of  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  rashly  precipitated  a  rupture  before  their 
army  was  ready  for  action.  The  majority  of  the  Diet,  alarmed 
by  the  menaces  of  Prussia,  and  irritated  by  the  continuance  of 
the  Provisional  Administration  in  the  Duchies,  relied  on  the 
supposed  strength  of  Austria,  and  determined  to  support  her 
pretensions.  The  numbers  of  the  Austrian  army  were  popu- 
larly estimated  at  half  a  million ;  General  Benedek  was 
believed  to  be  an  abler  commander  than  any  of  his  Prussian 
rivals;  and  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Hanover,  and  Saxony,  with 
other  minor  States,  were  expected  to  bring  large  contingents 
into  the  field. 

The  quality  of  the  Prussian  troops  and  of  their  Generals  was 
rashly  underrated,  and  it  was  believed,  on  plausible  grounds, 
that  the  warlike  policy  of  the  Minister  was  distasteful  to  the 
majority  of  the  people.  For  three  or  four  years  the  King  had 
been  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Deputies  on  the 
organisation  of  the  army.  Successive  Budgets,  providing  for  an 
extended  period  of  service,  were  enforced  by  royal  prerogative 
after  they  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  ;  the  privilege  of  free 
Parliamentary  speech  was  endangered  by  Government  prosecu- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  Count  Bismarck  on  all 
occasions  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  in  turn  protested  with  equal  firmness  and  temper 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Crown.  The  Minister  trusted  to 
victory  for  the  justification  of  all  irregularities  committed  in 
the  organisation  of  the  army.  The  patriotism  of  the  soldiers 
who  formed  the  Line  and  the  Eeserve  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  conduct  in  the  field.  Count  von  Boon, 
Minister  of  War,  had  brought  the  army  itself  and  the  accessories 
of  the  service  into  a  condition  of  perfect  efficiency  ;  and  General 
von  Moltke,  chief  of  the  King's  staff",  had  arranged  all  the 
movements  of  the  campaign  while  the  enemy  was  wasting 
energy  in  political  intrigues  and  miscalculating  the  time  required 
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for  the  concentration  of  the  army.  The  possession  of  the  only 
breechloading  muskets  in  Europe  increased  the  confidence  of 
the  Prussian  troops,  who  had  proved  in  the  short  Danish 
campaign  the  advantage  of  exceptional  rapidity  of  fire. 
Having  prepared  all  the  elements  of  success,  and  having 
arranged  all  his  combinations  with  the  nicest  accuracy.  Count 
Bismarck  confidently  awaited  the  assault  of  his  adversary. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  Diet,  on  the  motion  of  Austria, 
voted  the  mobilisation  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  Federal 
execution  in  Holstein.  The  Prussian  Government  replied  by  a 
declaration  that  the  German  Confederation  was  dissolved,  and 
on  the  18th  it  declared  war  against  Austria.  The  Italian 
declaration  of  war  followed  on  the  19th,  but  Prussia  had  already 
secured  many  of  the  objects  of  the  war.  On  the  16th  Prussian 
troops  entered  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
three  columns,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  advanced  by  as 
many  different  routes  into  Saxony.  The  confederates  of  Austria 
were  paralysed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.  The  Bavarians, 
who  were  to  have  taken  part  in  the  operations  with  100,000 
men,  were  not  ready  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  A  Federal 
army  which  covered  Frankfort  remained  inactive  until  the 
Austrians  had  been  crushed,  and  the  Hanoverians,  after  engaging 
in  a  useless  combat  for  the  vindication  of  their  military  honour, 
surrendered  to  the  Prussian  Generals.  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
with  all  Western  Germany  north  of  the  Main,  were  conquered 
almost  without  a  blow  ;  but  the  easy  defeat  of  the  minor  Con- 
federates would  have  been  unprofitable  if  the  fortune  of  war  in 
the  principal  campaign  had  been  favourable  to  Austria. 

Marshal  Benedek  had  been  compelled  by  the  premature 
action  of  his  Government  to  allow  the  Prussians  to  anticipate 
him  in  the  occupation  of  Dresden.  The  Saxon  army  retired 
before  superior  forces  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  and 
alone  among  the  contingents  of  the  smaller  States  performed 
good  service  to  the  common  cause.  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
advanced  rapidly  through  Saxony  towards  the  Bohemian  passes, 
while  the  Prince  of  Prussia  moved  in  a  parallel  line  through , 
Silesia  to  the  eastern  openings  in  the  mountains.  Both  armies 
combined  their  movements  with  the  aid  of  constant  telegraphic 
communication,  and  General  von  Moltke  directed  the  course  of 
the  campaign  from  headquarters  at  Berlin,  joining  the  army  in 
company  with  the  King  only  on  the  eve  of  the  decisive  battle. 
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Some  military  writers  hold  tliat  Marshal  Benedek  might  have 
defeated  the  Prussian  columns  in  detail  as  they  issued  from  the 
mountain  passes  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia.  On  the  other  side 
it  is  urged  that  failure  would  have  exposed  the  Austrian  army 
to  severance  from  its  base  of  operations,  and  to  the  risk  of 
absolute  ruin.  In  a  succession  of  combats  during  the  last  week 
of  June  the  Prussians  uniformly  obtained  the  advantage,  either 
through  the  superiority  of  their  small  arms,  or  as  a  consequence 
of  the  better  and  more  uniform  quality  of  their  troops.  The 
Italian  regiments  in  the  Austrian  service  were  disaflFected,  and 
the  Hungarians  were  lukewarm  in  the  Imperial  cause.  The 
best  portion  of  the  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  German  soldiers, 
was  occupied  in  winning  barren  triumphs  in  Venetia,  while  the 
destiny  of  the  Empire  depended  on  the  result  of  the  Bohemian 
campaign. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  final  struggle  victory  for  a  time  seemed 
doubtful,  and  Benedek  only  yielded  to  overwhelming  numbers. 
Having  sustained  a  check  at  Nachod  from  General  Herwarth, 
who  commanded  the  Prince  of  Prussia's  advance,  the  Austrian 
commander  abandoned  the  hope  of  preventing  a  junction  of 
the  Prussian  armies,  and  after  some  minor  engagements  in  a 
district  already  famous  in  the  campaigns  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
he  took  up  a  position  at  Sadowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
which  in  that  neighbourhood  flows  from  north  to  south.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  nominally  commanded  by  the  King  in  person,  com- 
menced the  attack  on  the  Austrian  lines.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  fortune  was  inclining  to  the  Austrians,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  having  marched  at  early  dawn,  came  into 
line,  like  Blucher  at  Waterloo,  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussian 
army.  The  Austrian  centre  at  Chlum  was  broken,  and  it  only 
remained  for  Benedek  to  commence  a  hasty  retreat.  But  for 
the  slackness  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  in  pursuit  the  Austrians 
would  have  been  destroyed  or  scattered,  but  Benedek  crossed 
the  Elbe  in  safety  with  the  remains  of  his  force,  and  he  eventu- 
ally halted  at  Olmiitz.  The  numbers  engaged  at  Sadowa  were 
as  great  as  at  Leipsic,  and  the  results  were  as  decisive  as  those 
of  Waterloo.  The  long  contest  between  the  Houses  of  Hapsburg 
and  Hohenzollern  has  ended  with  a  fortnight's  campaign  and 
with  one  great  battle.  The  Austrian  Government  found  it 
impossible  to  reorganise  their  beaten  army,  and  it  would  have 
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been  dangerous  to  ask  further  aid  from  tlie  discontented  provinces. 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  displayed  alarming  indifference  ;  Hungary- 
was  more  actively  disaffected,  and  even  in  Vienna  itself  popular 
feeling  was  opposed  to  useless  efforts  and  sacrifices.  Within  a 
day  or  two  from  the  battle  of  Sadowa  the  Austrian  Government 
made  an  awkward  overture  for  peace  by  suddenly  surrendering 
Venetia  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

In  Italy  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms  had  been  excep- 
tionally sustained.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared,  General  Delia 
Marmora,  resigning  his  office  as  Prime  Minister  to  Baron  Eica- 
soli,  took  the  command,  under  the  King,  of  one  division  of  the 
regular  army,  while  General  Cialdini,  with  100,000  men,  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  Lower  Po  on  the  east  of  the  Quadrilateral 
fortresses.  On  the  24th  of  June  the  King  and  Delia  Marmora 
crossed  the  Mincio  in  force  ;  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
their  movement  was  originally  intended  as  a  feint  to  cover  the 
passage  of  Cialdini.  The  first  corps  of  the  King's  army  march- 
ing against  the  railroad  between  Peschiera  and  Verona  was 
attacked  and  overthrown  by  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians. 
Other  portions  of  the  Italian  army  were  not  in  time  to  support 
their  comrades,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle,  in  which  the  valour 
of  the  soldiers  offered  some  compensation  for  the  faults  of  the 
Generals,  the  King  was  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Mincio,  and 
Cialdini  necessarily  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po. 

The  battle  of  Custozza  inflicted  severe  disappointment  on  the 
Italians,  and  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  of  the  war  has 
but  partially  relieved  their  vexation.  Their  irritation  was  in- 
creased by  the  strange  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government  in 
surrendering  Venetia,  not  to  Italy,  but  to  France.  This  useless 
act  of  homage  had  been  unwisely  extorted  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  the  double  result  of  alienating  the  Italians,  who 
substantially  profited  by  the  transfer,  and  of  proving  his  own 
inability  to  reward  by  any  substantial  service  the  unbecoming 
deference  of  Austria.  In  answer  to  the  announcement  of  the 
surrender  of  Venetia,  the  Prussian  and  Italian  Governments 
simultaneously  declared  their  determination  to  prosecute  the 
war,  but  Italy  was  not  destined  to  acquire  military  glory  in 
addition  to  territorial  aggrandisement.  After  the  battle  of 
Custozza  neither  Delia  Marmora  nor  Cialdini  attempted  any 
active  operations,  and  Garibaldi  fighting  in  the  Italian  Tyrol, 
with  an  undisciplined  and  ill-supplied  force  of  volunteers,  failed 
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to  obtain  any  considerable  success.  The  national  mortification 
was  largely  increased  by  tbe  defeat  of  Admiral  Persano  by 
Admiral  Tegetboff  in  a  naval  action  near  the  island  of  Lissa. 
The  Italians  have  now  learnt  by  painful  experience  that  patriotic 
enthusiasm  is  an  inadequate  substitute  for  strategic  skill  and  for 
administrative  vigour.  The  Prussians  had  prepared  beforehand 
all  the  conditions  of  success,  and  they  were  governed  by  a  states- 
man who  knew  how  to  use  great  resources.  The  Austrian  army 
was  finally  assembled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  as  if  to 
cover  Vienna  ;  but  the  Government  yielded  to  the  conviction 
that  further  resistance  was  impossible,  and  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  arranged  on  the  2l8t  of  July  and  signed  on  the  26th. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  perhaps  harsh,  but  they  were 
dictated  by  prudent  foresight,  as  it  was  indispensable  to  assert 
the  exclusive  supremacy  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  With  the 
exception  of  Venetia,  which  had  been  already  relinquished,  no 
Austrian  territory  was  surrendered  ;  but  Austria  was  forced  to 
relinquish  all  Federal  connection  with  the  German  States.  For 
the  extinct  German  League  two  new  confederacies  of  unequal 
magnitude  were  for  the  time  created.  To  the  north  of  the  Main, 
Prussia  was  to  exercise  military  and  diplomatic  control,  while 
Southern  Germany  was  prohibited  from  forming  any  political 
connection  with  Austria.  No  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  allies 
of  Austria  were  admitted  ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  intercession 
of  France,  Saxony  was  allowed  to  retain  a  qualified  or  nominal 
independence.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Austrian  Empire 
will  survive  the  shock  of  Sadowa.  The  Emperor  still  hesitates 
to  concede  the  Hungarian  demand  for  separate  and  independent 
administration ;  in  Bohemia  he  is  urged  to  establish  national 
institutions,  and  in  Galicia  he  is  disturbed  by  Russian  intrigues 
against  the  dominant  Polish  race.  Even  the  German  Provinces 
waver  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  House,  since  their  personal 
allegiance  has  become  incompatible  with  their  relations  to  the 
rest  of  Germany. 

The  only  advantage  which  Austria  has  obtained  by  the  war 
consists  in  the  relinquishment  of  a  dangerous  and  costly  position 
in  Italy.  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  their  self-esteem,  have  now  the  opportunity 
of  reducing  their  army,  and  they  are  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  any  foreigner  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
insisted  on  the  idle  and  obnoxious  ceremony  of  an  appeal  to 
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universal  suflFrage,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Venetia,  including  the 
clergy  and  the  bishops  themselves,  unanimously  annexed  the 
province  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  only  exception  to  the 
national  sovereignty  now  consists  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  in  the 
narrow  dominions  of  the  Holy  See.  In  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
vention of  September,  1864,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  with- 
drawn the  French  garrison,  and  the  Pope  is  defended  only  by  a 
small  army  of  mercenaries  and  by  the  engagements  of  the  Italian 
Government.  At  present  he  shows  no  inclination  to  reconcile 
himself  to  Italy,  and  he  has  on  one  occasion  publicly  given  way 
to  undignified  anger  against  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Baron 
Ricasoli  and  his  colleagues  have  prudently  allowed  the  exiled 
Italian  bishops  to  return  to  their  sees,  and  they  offer  to  Pius  IX. 
unlimited  spiritual  liberty  on  condition  of  temporal  recognition. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  consulted  the  patriotic  feeling 
of  Germany  by  raising  itself  to  the  rank  of  a  great  national 
Power.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
were  secured  without  a  blow  ;  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse -Cassel,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  north  of  the  Main,  have  been  since  annexed  to 
Prussia.  In  the  other  Northern  States  the  army  and  the  foreign 
representation  are  also  transferred  to  the  management  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Southern  Governments,  under  the  pressure  of  their 
subjects,  are  eagerly  applying  for  Prussian  friendship  and  for 
eventual  admission  into  the  Confederacy.  After  the  brilliant 
triumphs  of  his  policy,  Count  Bismarck  has  acknowledged  the 
Parliamentary  rights  which  he  had  formerly  infringed,  and  the 
House  of  Deputies  has  wisely  condoned  acknowledged  irregular- 
ities in  consideration  of  splendid  services.  A  North  German 
Parliament  is  about  to  be  elected  by  the  inauspicious  method  of 
universal  suffrage  to  confirm  the  German  unity  which  has  been 
practically  attained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  title  of  King 
of  Germany  or  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  will  be  revived  in 
favour  of  the  Royal  House. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Prussian  power  has  been  regarded  with 
ill-concealed  dissatisfaction  in  France.  Soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  either  to  satisfy  popular  demands  or  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  practical  commentary  on  the  errors  of  popular 
opinion,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  formally  applied  to  the  Prussian 
Government  for  the  cession  of  Saarbruck.  The  reply  that  it  was 
impossible  to  surrender  any  portion  of  German  territory  was  but 
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a  new  version  of  the  maxim  tliat  a  strong  man  armed  keeps  his 
house  in  peace.  It  was  useless  to  prolong  the  discussion,  nor 
has  the  Emperor  of  the  French  cause  to  reproach  himself  for 
abstaining  from  the  prosecution  of  an  impracticable  purpose. 
He  has  committed  but  two  errors  during  the  German  War — in 
his  menacing  speech  at  Auxerre,  and  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
cession  of  Venetia  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  popularity,  and  the 
general  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  fortune,  have  been  shaken 
by  the  Mexican  failure  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  great 
German  Monarchy. 

An  attempt  to  reassure  opinion  by  a  reorganisation  of  the 
army  appears  to  be  a  third  mistake.  On  the  idle  pretext  of  a 
possible  German  invasion,  the  French  Government  proposes  to 
embody  in  a  reserve  the  entire  class  which  has  hitherto  been 
liable  only  to  the  chance  of  conscription.  The  scheme  would 
provide  in  time  of  war  an  army  of  1,250,000  men,  including  a 
mobilised  National  Guard  of  300,000.  It  appears  that  modern 
France  is  aware  of  the  grave  social  and  moral  disadvantages  of 
maintaining  an  extravagantly  numerous  army.  The  Emperor's 
project  is  universally  condemned,  and  it  is  believed  that  even 
the  Legislative  Body  will  hesitate  to  pass  the  necessary  Bills. 
England  is  the  only  European  State  of  the  first  order  which 
really  needs  an  increase  of  military  strength.  Continental 
Governments,  with  their  power  of  conscription,  already  condemn 
to  idleness  or  unprofitable  employment  too  large  a  part  of  the 
population. 

The  great  events  of  the  German  and  Italian  wars  have 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  transactions  of  secondary  Powers  ; 
but  Spain  is,  perhaps,  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution,  and  the 
Eastern  Question  has  been  affected  by  more  than  one  important 
occurrence.  Early  in  the  year  a  military  insurrection,  pro- 
moted by  General  Prim,  was  defeated  rather  by  the  indifference 
of  the  army  than  by  the  vigour  of  the  Government.  Failing  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  Prim  effected  a 
leisurely  retreat  into  Portugal,  leaving  his  real  or  supposed 
accomplices  to  be  punished  with  unsparing  severity.  Marshal 
Narvaez,  acting  in  concert  with  the  private  advisers  of  the 
Queen,  has  established  an  unscruplous  despotism,  disposing  of 
all  his  adversaries  by  death  or  transportation.  The  time  has, 
happily,  passed  in  which  foreign  Powers  thought  it  necessary  to 
interfere  in  the  obscure  and  unintelligible  politics  of  Spain. 
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A  judicious  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  accomplished  facts  has 
been  exhibited  on  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe.  In  the 
month  of  February  Prince  Alexander  Couza  was  deposed  by  an 
insurrection  at  Bucharest,  and  Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUern, 
a  remote  kinsman  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  penetrated  into 
the  country  in  disguise,  was  elected,  with  apparent  unanimity, 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Principalities 
had  long  desired  a  ruler  who  should  be  a  foreigner  of  royal  or 
princely  blood.  Prince  Charles  is  said  to  add  respectable  per- 
sonal qualities  to  the  required  conditions  ;  and  the  English  and 
French  Governments  have  persuaded  the  Porte  to  grant  him 
investiture  of  the  Principalities.  Kussia  remains  aloof,  notwith- 
standing her  friendly  understanding  with  Prussia,  with  the 
intention  rather  of  noting  the  breach  of  existing  treaties  than  of 
objecting  for  the  present  to  the  new  dynasty.  The  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Government  in  the  Danubian  Principalities 
would,  however,  offer  a  serious  obstacle  to  future  encroachments 
on  the  side  of  Turkey.  Kussian  intrigues  are  probably  not 
inoperative  in  a  Cretan  insurrection  which  has  for  several 
months  defied  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  The 
movement  is  openly  fostered  by  the  Greeks  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  may  possibly  end  in  the  annexation  of  the  island  to 
Greece.  France  has,  however,  hitherto  discountenanced  the 
movement,  while  England  has  remained  neutral.  The  American 
Government  seems  disposed  to  furnish  a  curious  commentary  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  taking  a  part  for  the  first  time  in  the 
politics  of  the  Levant.  An  obscure  passage  in  the  President's 
Message  refers  either  to  the  Cretan  insurrection  or  to  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  recent  English  policy  of  withdrawing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  foreign  complications  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed 
during  Lord  Stanley's  tenure  of  o£&ce.  In  England  the  creation 
of  a  North  German  Power  was  generally  regarded  with  satis- 
faction, not  unmixed  with  anxious  reflections  on  the  compara- 
tive weakness  of  a  small  volunteer  army.  Political  attention  is 
principally  directed  to  domestic  questions,  and  more  especially 
to  military  organisation  and  to  Parliamentary  reform. 

The  position  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  is  necessarily 
undefined,  as  he  has  only  held  office  at  the  end  of  a  session  and 
during  the  recess.  The  disadvantage  of  representing  a  minority 
has,  perhaps,  been  virtually  removed  by  the  consequences  of 
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The  political  and  commercial  gloom  in  whicli  the  year  1867 
commenced  still  hangs  over  its  close.  The  sky,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
lately  said,  is  at  best  gray  and  colourless,  and,  perhaps,  he  was 
too  sanguine  when  he  added  that  no  storms  are  impending.  The 
horizon  has  thus  far  not  been  cleared  by  the  effects  of  his  great 
legislative  experiment.  The  cheerful  enthusiasm  which  attended 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  is  replaced  by  anxious 
doubt  and  general  distrust  The  discontent  which  is  still  culti- 
vated by  political  agitators  in  England  is,  perhaps,  superficial 
or  factitious  ;  but  the  abuses  of  Trades'  Unions  indicate  grave 
social  disorganisation,  and  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Fenian 
conspirators  bodes  ill  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  Commerce 
and  credit  have  not  displayed  their  wonted  elasticity  in  recover- 
ing from  the  disasters  of  1866.  A  rate  of  discount  ranging 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  has  faUed  to  stimulate  enterprise  ;  and 
the  fresh  disclosures  of  irregularity  and  unsoundness  in  the 
affairs  of  railways  and  other  joint -stock  undertakings  have 
discouraged  investment 

The  embarrassments  of  the  Brighton,  of  the  North  British, 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  of  the  Great  Western,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the  doubts  which  have 
arisen  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
press  heavily  on  the  credit  of  the  most  prudent  and  prosperous 
companies.  The  recent  failure  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool 
has  once  more  illustrated  the  peculiar  risks  of  banks  adminis- 
tered by  traders,  whose  interest  in  obtaining  undue  accommoda- 
tion is  likely  to  prevail  over  their  regard  for  the  protection  of 
their  shareholders.  The  actual  or  probable  collapse  of  the 
French  Cridit  Mobilier  has   thrown   discredit   on   speculative 
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finance  companies ;  and  ruinous  litigation  under  tte  Winding- 
up  Acts  produces  a  reasonable  distrust  of  almost  all  under- 
takings which  depend  on  associated  capital.  As  production  and 
foreign  trade  have  not  suffered  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
transactions  of  the  Money-market,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
derangement  of  credit  and  suspension  of  confidence  affect  the 
shadow  rather  than  the  substance  of  national  prosperity.  Nearly 
all  the  embarrassed  railway  companies  will  gradually  retrieve 
their  affairs  by  the  natural  increase  of  traflfic  and  by  the  aban- 
donment, by  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  last  session,  of  burden- 
some branches  and  extensions,  and  painful  experience  cannot 
but  suggest  some  practical  securities  against  the  more  obvious 
forms  of  joint-stock  mismanagement. 

A  more  permanent  and  formidable  danger  awaits  English 
industry  in  the  form  of  false  economic  theories  which  purport 
to  benefit  the  working  classes  by  rendering  their  labour  dearer 
and  less  productive.  To  the  true  doctrine  which  identifies 
the  good  of  the  community  with  the  enlightened  pursuit  by 
r\  each  person  of  his  own  interests,  the  sophists  of  the  Trades' 
Unions  have  opposed  on  one  side  a  selfish  antagonism  of  classes, 
and  on  the  other  an  artificial  equality  among  privileged  work- 
men. The  criminal  violence  which  is  sometimes  used  to 
enforce  an  arbitrary  and  unnatural  law  proceeds,  by  a  natural 
transition,  though  not  in  logical  sequence,  from  the  fundamental 
error  of  a  protective  system  applied  to  labour.  The  legitimate 
objects  of  the  Trades'  Unions  are  overlaid  by  elaborate  attempts 
to  handicap  ability  and  industry,  and  to  exclude  competition. 
When  it  is  once  assumed  that  the  final  object  of  production  is 
not  to  supply  the  wants  of  consumers,  but  to  benefit  the  pro- 
^  ducers,  prejudiced  artisans  readily  draw  the  conclusion  that  as 
r\l  it  seems  their  interest  to  appropriate  the  largest  possible  share 
V  ' '  of  the  profits  of  industry  to  their  own  class,  it  is  their  duty  to 
divide  their  gains  among  themselves  with  approximate  equality. 
A  complacent  consciousness  of  self-sacrifice  blinds  the  skilful 
artisan  who  has  renounced  the  advantage  of  his  own  ability  in 
favour  of  his  fellow -workman  to  the  injustice  he  may  have 
inflicted  on  his  employer,  to  the  harsh  exclusion  of  unprivileged 
competitors,  and,  above  all,  to  his  voluntary  limitation  of  the 
divisible  profits  of  industry.  Private  as  well  as  public 
legislation  which  runs  counter  to  natural  laws  provokes 
constant  resistance,  and  the  Trades'  Unions  have  often  yielded 
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to  the  temptation  of  substituting  irregular  tyranny  for  moral 
persuasion. 

Early  in  the  year  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  different  questions  connected  with  Trades'  Unions  ;  and  a 
collateral  inquiry  into  outrages  which  had  been  committed  at 
Sheffield  led  to  the  alarming  revelation  that  deliberate  murders 
had  been  habitually  perpetrated  by  the  officers  of  the  Saw-Grinders' 
Union  and  paid  for  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  society.  A 
similar  organisation  among  the  brickmakers  and  bricklayers  of 
Manchester  had  resulted  in  crimes  scarcely  less  atrocious  ;  and  it 
was  perceived  that,  in  the  birthplace  and  metropolis  of  Free 
Trade,  the  importation  of  indispensable  building  materials  from 
the  neighbouring  districts  was  in  practice  strictly  prohibited. 
Crimes  committed  in  maintenance  of  a  theory  seldom  want 
apologists  ;  but  the  Sheffield  outrages  might  have  been  deemed 
too  monstrous  to  be  avowed  or  palliated,  if  the  members  of  the 
inculpated  Union  had  not  openly  sympathised  with  the  actual 
murderers,  and  if  educated  patrons  of  combination  had  not 
publicly  extenuated  atrocities  which  they  affected  faintly  to  dis- 
approve. The  inquiries  of  the  Trades'  Union  Commission  have 
already  shown  that  minute  and  despotic  interference  with  the 
arrangement  and  processes  of  industry  is  more  mischievous  than 
the  occasional  resort  to  a  "  strike." 

In  two  or  three  instances  during  the  year  workmen  have 
been  defeated  in  conflicts  with  their  employers  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  competitive  labour  into  their  respective  trades.  The 
Brighton  Kailway  Company,  after  a  short  interruption  of  traffic, 
adjusted  a  serious  dispute  by  concessions  to  the  workmen.  The 
North -Eastern  Company  baffled  a  similar  combination  by 
supplying  the  places  of  the  malcontents  from  without.  A 
**  strike  "  of  the  working  tailors  of  London,  adroitly  timed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  was  maintained  through  the  summer 
months  by  the  aid  of  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  rivals  from 
accepting  employment.  A  judicial  decision  that  organised 
annoyance  and  intimidation  constituted  an  indictable  offence  at 
last  put  an  end  to  the  "  strike  "  by  crippling  the  machinery  on 
which  it  depended  for  existence.  The  best  chance  of  convincing 
the  working  classes  of  their  economic  mistakes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  necessary  conflict  of  interests  between  members  of  the  Union 
and  strangers.  The  leaders  of  the  Unions  wish  to  make  every 
trade  a  close  corporation,  differing  only  from  the  mediaeval  guilds 
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in  its  hostility  to  tlie  employer ;  nor  does  any  provision  for  the 
excluded  multitude  form  a  part  of  the  system.  The  daring 
proposal  that  the  surplus  population  of  the  towns  should  be 
reabsorbed  by  the  rural  districts  through  a  division  of  lands  has 
but  lately  been  suggested  by  an  agitator  who  is  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  Union. 

The  Eeform  League,  which  had  made  itself  notorious  during 
the  preceding  summer  and .  autumn,  was  enabled  by  the  mis- 
management of  an  amiable  and  timid  Minister  to  obtain  an 
apparent  triumph  over  lawful  authority  by  holding  a  meeting 
,  in  Hyde  Park,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  in  defiance  of  a  pro- 
clamation. It  appeared,  on  a  legal  investigation,  that  the 
undisputed  right  of  the  Crown  to  exclude  any  persons  from  the 
Koyal  Parks  was  secured  only  by  the  civil  remedy  of  an  action 
for  trespass,  which  would  be  entirely  useless  as  a  mode  of  pre- 
venting a  political  meeting.  At  the  last  moment  the  Govern- 
ment prudently  withdrew  an  impracticable  opposition,  and  the 
meeting  passed  over  without  disturbance  or  excitement.  It 
has  probably  been  discovered  that,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
grievances,  the  working  population  of  London  is  not  disposed  to 
waste  time  and  to  create  alarm  by  turbulent  gatherings.  No 
assemblages  of  the  kind  have  been  convened  since  the  spring, 
although  the  orators  of  the  League  endeavoured  to  make  their 
club  a  permanent  centre  of  promiscuous  agitation.  Their 
President  was  lately  forced  by  his  colleagues  to  retract  a  hasty 
censure  of  Fenian  treason  and  murder  ;  yet  there  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  self-elected  patriots  of  the  League  command 
any  popular  sympathy.  A  rival  association,  headed  by  Mr. 
Potter,  and  probably  representing  a  greater  number  of  working 
men,  excluded  the  League  from  participation  in  a  festival  which 
was  held  to  celebrate  the  great  transfer  of  political  power  effected 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  Democracy, 
Englishmen  are  not  yet  prepared  to  be  governed  by  the  vicious 
agency  of  political  clubs. 

The  Fenian  organisation,  with  its  material  in  Ireland  and 
its  root  in  the  United  States,  might  well  cause  uneasiness,  if  it 
had  not  excited  astonishment  by  its  unscrupulous  and  un- 
paralleled audacity.  In  the  month  of  February,  within  a  few 
days  after  Ministers  had  announced  the  early  restoration  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  to  Ireland,  a  band  of  conspirators,  directed  by 
former  ofiicers  of  the  American  army,  planned  a  surprise  of 
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the  arsenal  at  Chester ;  and  when  their  designs  were  casually- 
defeated,  the  whole  body  escaped  with  perfect  impunity.  The 
attempt  to  commit  open  acts  of  hostility  on  English  soil  at  first 
excited  incredulous  surprise  ;  but  later  experience  has  shown 
that  a  society  long  accustomed  to  law  and  order  is  necessarily 
unprepared  to  resist  acts  of  abnormal  violence. 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  intended  attack  on  Chester,  the 
Fenian  leaders  commenced  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  an 
insurrection  which  proved  completely  abortive.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  in  Kerry,  and  at  Drogheda  half-armed 
bodies  assembled  early  in  March  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
compelling  the  Government  to  dissipate  its  military  force. 
The  army  was  rapidly  disposed  so  as  to  crush  any  attempt  at 
rebellion ;  but  its  services  were  scarcely  needed.  The  admirable 
conduct  of  the  police  justified  the  confidence  which  has  been 
habitually  reposed  in  the  loyalty  and  courage  of  a  purely  Irish 
force.  Attacked  in  small  detachments,  or  besieged  in  lonely 
barracks,  the  police  everywhere  repelled  and  defeated  their 
assailants  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  insurrection  was  crushed 
almost  without  bloodshed,  while  many  of  the  chief  conspirators 
remained  in  the  custody  of  the  law.  In  the  trials  which 
followed,  the  juries,  as  in  the  previous  year,  discharged  their 
duties  with  impartial  firmness,  proving  that  the  middle  class 
was  still  generally  exempt  from  the  contagion  of  treason. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  Government,  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wish,  commuted  the  capital  sentence  in  favour  even  of 
the  chief  conspirators,  finding  a  fair  excuse  for  clemency  in  the 
abstinence  of  the  rebels  from  wanton  outrage,  and  in  the  blood- 
less collapse  of  the  insurrection. 

In  the  autumn  the  activity  of  the  conspirators  was  once  more 
transferred  to  England.  A  prison  van,  containing  two  Fenian 
leaders  who  had  been  arrested,  was  attacked  in  the  suburbs  of  (  \  / 
Manchester  by  a  body  of  armed  men  ;  a  sergeant  of  police,  who 
refused  to  surrender  his  charge,  was  killed,  and  the  prisoners 
were  rescued,  although  several  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  outrage 
were  captured.  A  trial,  under  a  Special  Commission  issued 
early  in  November,  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  principal 
conspirators  for  murder,  and  of  several  of  the  other  rioters  for 
minor  offences  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  sound  portion  of  the  community,  the  man  who 
fired  the  fatal  shot,  with  two  of  his  armed  accomplices,  was 
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executed,  in  spite  of  tlie  protests  of  their  rebellious  associates, 
of  tlie  morbid  sympathy  of  demoralised  philanthropists,  and  of 
a  legal  quibble,  which  was  reproduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
after  it  had  failed  at  the  trial  to  perplex  the  vigorous  intellect 
of  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn.  The  convicts,  as  a  last  resource, 
had  affected  to  court  martyrdom  in  the  character  of  Irish 
patriots,  and  a  few  feeble  sentimentalists  were  disposed  to 
extenuate  the  crime  of  murder  because  it  was  identified  with 
treason.  Any  moral  confusion  of  right  and  wrong  which  might 
have  disturbed  popular  opinion  in  England  was  effectually 
corrected  by  the  extraordinary  insolence  of  the  disaffected 
Irish. 

Before  the  execution  a  seditious  rabble,  having  been  refused 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Hardy,  actually  held  a  meeting  at  which 
treasonable  speeches  were  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the 
Home  Office,  and,  by  inexplicable  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  ringleaders  were  allowed  to  retire  without 
interference  or  punishment.  A  funeral  procession  in  honour  of 
the  victims  of  the  law  afterwards  disgraced  the  streets  of  London, 
and  the  same  method  of  defying  justice  and  order  was  adopted 
in  Ireland  on  a  larger  scale.  The  plea  for  mercy  which  had 
been  founded  on  the  mixed  motives  of  the  Manchester  convicts 
soon  took  the  form  of  apologies  for  self-sacrificing  patriots  and 
of  open  threats  of  vengeance  against  England.  While  a  prose- 
cution was  pending  against  some  Orangemen  in  the  North  who 
had  violated  the  Party  Processions  Act,  the  Fenians  were  allowed 
to  celebrate  mock  funerals  in  Cork  and  other  towns,  and  Lord 
Derby,  with  characteristic  levity,  excused  the  Government 
for  allowing  the  seditious  demonstrations  by  a  gratuitous 
assertion  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Fenian  processions 
were  not  illegal.  The  conspirators  profited  by  his  admission 
to  arrange  additional  processions  in  Dublin  and  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Ireland,  while  their  newspapers  were  filled 
with  provocations  to  anarchical  violence  and  to  civil  war. 
It  was  not  till  the  second  week  in  December  that  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  the  Fenian  processions,  the  result 
of  which  proved  that  the  boldness  of  the  rebels  had  depended 
on  the  timidity  of  the  Government.  The  audacious  design  of 
holding  similar  demonstrations  in  the  principal  towns  in  the 
north  of  England  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  knowTi  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  was  prepared  to  support  the 
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local  authorities  in  maintaining  order.  At  Liverpool  the 
Orangemen  announced  their  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Fenian 
procession  by  force,  if  the  magistrates  neglected  their  duty. 

A  crowning  act  of  atrocity  illustrated  the  close  connection 
between  reckless  depravity  and  folly.  Encouraged  by  their 
success  in  elevating  the  Manchester  murderers  into  heroes  of  the 
rabble,  the  conspirators  determined  on  accomplishing  a  second 
rescue  in  the  heart  of  London.  It  was  thought  desirable  to 
release  two  of  their  accomplices,  who  were  confined  in  the 
Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention  under  a  remand,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strike  the  peaceable  population  with  terror.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  December  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
was  exploded  against  the  wall  of  the  prison,  making  a  breach 
through  which  the  prisoners  might  have  escaped  if  they  had 
not,  in  consequence  of  an  anonymous  warning,  been  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  building.  The  explosion,  as  the  authors  of 
the  plot  must  have  foreseen,  created  fearful  devastation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Many  houses  were  partially  destroyed  or 
seriously  injured,  and  about  fifty  persons,  all  of  the  poorer 
class,  including  a  large  proportion  of  women  and  children, 
were  wounded,  maimed,  or  killed.  Five  or  six  of  the  sufferers 
died  on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  in  the  hospital,  and  many  of  the 
survivors  will  feel  the  consequences  of  the  explosion  for  life. 

Although  the  Clerkenwell  outrage  differs  only  in  degree 
from  the  Manchester  murder,  promiscuous  slaughter  of  the 
unoffending  occupiers  of  a  back  lane  in  London  strikes  the 
popular  imagination  more  forcibly  than  a  revolver  fired  at 
a  constable.  The  certainty  that  the  explosion  was  planned  by 
the  Americanised-Irish  who  manage  the  conspiracy  has  silenced 
and,  perhaps,  temporarily  converted,  the  most  lawless  of  English 
demagogues,  and  only  the  wildest  of  the  rebel  journalists  in 
Ireland  take  the  opportunity  to  boast  of  the  vengeance  which 
has  been  inflicted  on  their  enemies.  But  for  the  suffering  and 
losses  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Clerkenwell,  the  Fenian  Gun- 
powder Plot  might  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  unmixed  com- 
placency. Unscrupulous  cruelty  may  sometimes  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  tyrant  or  of  a  dominant  faction — as  in  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy  by  Philip  II.,  or  in  the  establishment  of 
Jacobin  supremacy  by  the  guillotine  ;  but  the  results  of  the 
Old  Gunpowder  Plot,  of  the  supposed  murder  of  Sir  Edmond  / 
Bury  Godfrey,  and  of  the  recent  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln// 
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might  have  taught  even  Fenians  the  lesson  that  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  a  weak  minority  to  provoke  horror  and  moral 
aversion. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  history  of  the  year  has 
been  sustained  by  an  untoward  complication  which  compelled 
the  Government  to  call  Parliament  together  for  a  short  autumn 
session.  The  King  or  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  has  for  some  time 
detained  in  captivity  several  English  subjects,  including  Captain 
Cameron,  who  held  a  Vice-Consulate  on  the  Egyptian  seaboard. 
The  original  provocation  consisted  in  Lord  Eussell's  neglect  to 
answer  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Emperor  Theodorus  to  the 
Queen ;  and  the  cupidity  and  irritability  of  an  uncivilised 
Potentate  probably  suggest  many  other  motives  of  oppression. 
Two  years  since  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  a  Syrian  Christian,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  English  service,  was  despatched  on  a 
mission  to  effect  the  release  of  the  prisoners  ;  but,  after  a  friendly 
reception  from  the  capricious  Chief  of  Abyssinia,  he  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  share  their  captivity.  The  propriety  of 
releasing  the  prisoners  by  force  had  been  often  urged  on  the 
Government,  and  in  August  last  Lord  Stanley  intimated  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  possibility  of  an  Abyssinian  Expedition, 
although  no  decision  had  then  been  adopted.  A  fortnight  later 
Parliament  was  informed,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that 
the  Government  had  determined  upon  war  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  preparations  were  actively  commenced.  The  change  in  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
assurances  of  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
that  a  sufficient  force  could  be  despatched  to  Abyssinia  before 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Sir  Robert  Napier,  who  was  appointed  to  command  the  Ex- 
pedition, recommended  that  all  the  troops  should  be  drawn  from 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay  ;  and  an  army  of  more  than  10,000 
men,  furnished  with  elaborate  equipments,  is  now  about  to  at- 
tempt an  enterprise  in  which  natural  obstacles  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  armed  resistance.  At  the  present  time  only  a  portion 
of  the  force  has  landed,  and  we  have  but  just  heard  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  sailed  from  India.  The  outlay  already 
incurred  exceeds  £2,000,000,  and  an  equal  sum  will  be  required, 
on  a  moderate  estimate,  for  the  winter  campaign.  For  the  pro- 
vision of  supplies,  and  that  the  war  might  be  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,   it  became  necessary  to  hold  a   short   session   in 
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November.  There  were  some  discrepancies  between  the  state- 
ments by  which  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Stanley  respectively 
explained  the  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  although  Mr.  Lowe  strongly  censured  the  conduct 
of  Ministers  in  commencing  the  war  without  Parliamentary 
authority,  the  House  of  Commons  was  rather  anxious  to  receive 
information  than  eager  to  criticise  facts  which  had  become 
irrevocable.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  preparations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, weakened  his  case  by  dwelling  on  the  expediency  of 
impressing  the  people  and  princes  of  India  with  the  power  and 
resolution  of  England. 

The  proper  business  of  the  session  was  accomplished  by  the 
addition  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  to  the  Income  Tax,  and  by 
the  assent  of  the  House  to  the  proposal  that  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  war  should  be  defrayed  from  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer. 
In  the  event  of  a  further  demand,  the  expense  of  the  war  will 
probably  be  distributed  in  the  same  proportions  between  the 
revenue  and  the  capital  account.  Neither  House  was  disposed 
to  discuss  ordinary  political  questions  during  the  unseasonable 
autumn  session  ;  but  Lord  Kussell  forced  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  a  project  of  education  so  crude  that  his  errors  were  ex- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Gladstone  showed  no  disposition  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  performed  a  public  service  by  discountenancing 
an  ill-judged  effort  to  obtain  for  the  Manchester  prisoners  the 
benefit  of  an  irregular  appeal  to  the  Judges. 

Political  controversy  has  been  generally  suspended  in  the 
country,  as  within  the  walls  of  Parliament ;  but  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  have  celebrated  the  passage  of  the  Keform  Bill 
at  great  meetings  of  their  supporters  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Bright  have  at  a  later  period  proclaimed  their  continued 
hostility  to  the  present  Government.  At  Manchester  Lord 
Derby  repeated  in  substance  the  explanation  of  his  motives 
which  he  has  more  than  once  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  was  in  his  opinion  no  reason  for  allowing  the  Liberal 
party  a  monopoly  of  the  advantages  of  a  Reform  Bill,  and  he 
was  himself  resolved  not  to  be  driven  from  office  for  a  third 
time  on  the  same  troublesome  issue.  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  Edinburgh, 
was  less  cynical  in  the  confession  of  his  motives,  having  appar- 
ently persuaded  liimseK  that  he  had  always  favoured  Household 
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Suffrage  because  he  had  probably  never  shared  the  prejudices 
which  he  had  certainly  not  discouraged.  With  unusual  rashness 
he  boasted  that  he  had  "  educated  "  his  party  into  their  recent  and 
sudden  convictions.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  judicious 
to  devise  some  theory  of  justification  which  might  be  used  by 
the  followers  as  well  as  by  the  leader ;  but  the  retrospective 
controversy  is  happily  becoming  obsolete,  nor  was  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  as  successful  in  reviving  the  dying  interest  in  the  history 
of  Keform  as  in  proving,  in  five  elaborate  orations  delivered  in 
two  days,  that  his  copious  eloquence  and  his  comprehensive 
earnestness  are  still  available  for  the  service  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Bright,  speaking  at  a  meeting  at 
Eochdale,  held  to  commemorate  the  election  of  his  brother  for 
Manchester,  condemned  with  his  customary  strength  of  language 
the  conduct  of  the  Conservative  Government,  and  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  redistribution  of  seats,  of  vote  by  ballot,  and 
of  sweeping  legislation  for  Ireland.  Those  who  take  pleasure 
in  political  agitation  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Reform  Bill  is  not  likely  to  deprive  them  of  their 
favourite  employment. 

While  domestic  prospects  have  seldom  been  cheerful.  Lord 
Stanley's  prudent  conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  given  general 
satisfaction.  Genuine  sympathy  with  a  system  of  policy  pre- 
scribed by  public  opinion  gives  a  Minister  great  advantages ; 
and  no  statesman  represents  so  fully  as  Lord  Stanley  the  pre- 
vailing inclination  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  embar- 
rassing engagements.  He  has,  unfortunately,  not  succeeded  in 
arranging  the  dispute  which  the  American  Government  carefully 
keeps  open  as  a  pretext  for  quarrel  in  some  possible  contingency. 
More  than  once  Lord  Stanley  has  offered  to  refer  the  Alabama 
claims  to  arbitration ;  but  Mr.  Seward  insists  on  including  in 
the  joint  submission  to  award  the  conduct  of  the  English 
Government  in  recognising  the  belligerent  character  of  the  Con- 
federates at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A  demand  evidently 
made  with  full  knowledge  that  it  can  never  be  conceded  is  only 
a  circuitous  mode  of  closing  a  negotiation.  There  is  at  present 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  litigious  diplomacy  of  the  United  States 
will  be  followed  by  hostile  measures,  although  the  President 
and  his  opponents  in  Congress,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties,  concur  in  the  ostentatious  encourage- 
ment of  the  Fenian  conspiracy. 
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The  attention  of  American  politicians  is  really  turned  to 
grave  matters  of  internal  policy,  and  even  tlie  purchase  of  the 
Russian  territory  in  America  and  of  two  Danish  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  has  only  afforded  a  passing  satisfaction  to  the 
national  complacency.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 
States,  although  it  is  formally  in  progress,  must  probably  be 
hereafter  recommenced.  In  a  series  of  Acts  passed  over  the 
veto  of  the  President  Congress  provided  for  the  assemblage  in 
each  Southern  State  of  a  constituent  Convention,  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  subject  to  the  disfranchisement  of  all 
persons  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  civil  or  military 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  meantime  the  Southern 
States  are  provisionally  governed  by  military  commanders, 
although  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States  is  reduced  to 
60,000  men.  Military  government  is,  in  fact,  less  distasteful 
to  Southern  citizens  than  the  negro  supremacy,  which  seems 
likely  to  be  nominally  and  temporarily  established.  The  Con- 
ventions have  in  nearly  all  the  States  been  elected  by  negro 
majorities,  and  they  are  guided  by  the  advice  of  extreme  Re- 
publican politicians.  If  their  labours  are  not  interrupted  by 
political  events,  the  new  Constitutions  will  reproduce  the 
anomalous  distribution  of  power  which  characterises  the  Con- 
ventions themselves.  Yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  white  Americans  will  permanently  acknowledge 
the  superiority  or  equality  of  their  liberated  slaves. 

The  autumn  elections  in  the  North  have  exhibited  the  re- 
action which  could  not  fail  to  be  provoked  by  ultra-Republican 
legislation.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  the  States  of 
California,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  were 
carried  by  the  Democrats  ;  and  in  Ohio  an  amendment  in  the 
State  Constitution  for  the  admission  of  negroes  to  the  franchise 
was  defeated  on  a  popular  vote  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Despairing  of  carrying  the  Presidential  election  of  next  autumn 
in  favour  of  one  of  their  own  leaders,  the  Republicans  seem 
generally  disposed  to  fall  back  on  the  personal  popularity  and 
the  colourless  politics  of  General  Grant ;  and,  although  the  Re- 
construction Acts  will  not  be  repealed  by  the  present  Congress, 
violent  legislation  is  practically  suspended.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  has  lately  reported  in  favour  of  the  impeachment  of 
the  President,  and  if  the  recommendation  had  been  offered  six 
months  ago  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  adopted  ;  but 
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In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Continent  the  war  earned  on 
hy  Brazil  and  tiie  lepablics  at  the  month  of  the  Plata  against 
the  hereditaiy  Dictator  of  ParagoaT  has  just  been  brought  to  a 
ooiiclnsi<m  ;  and,  on  the  west.  Pern  and  Chili  are  stm  nominally 
at  war  with  Spain,  althon^  no  farther  attack  has  been  made 
cm  their  ooast& 

M^TsthAl  Narvaez,  who  has  for  several  months  been  once 
moie  Prinie  Minister  of  Spain,  has  always  discountenanced  the 
aggressive  policy  of  his  predecessor  (yDonnell,  who  lately  died 
while  he  was  believed  to  meditate  a  plot  against  the  Goyem- 
Tbe  yigonr  of  the  present  Minister,  exhibited  in  a  stem 
of  repression,  cmshed  in  the  coarse  of  the  autumn  a 
miUtaij  consfnracy  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  be 
fbfinidable.  Genc^  Prim,  who  was  expected  to  head  the 
vaoY&Mteat,  was  baflled  in  his  aUempis  to  cross  the  French 
firontier  into  Spain,  and  the  regiments  which  were  to  mutiny  on 
his  behalf  were  afraid  or  unwilling  to  commence  the  revolt 
As  the  cause  of  freedom  is  not  likely  to  profit  by  the  success 
of  military  insurrections,  foreigners  regard  with  equanimity 
the  disagyrnitment  of  military  adventurers  who  have  not  yet 
fought  their  way  to  office.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there 
seraned  to  be  some  risk  of  a  misunderstanding  in  consequence  of 
the  hi^^handed  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  the 
crew  and  owners  of  a  ve^el  which  had  been  seized  on  strong 
grounds  of  suspicion  as  a  Chilian  man-of-war.  A  second  con- 
troversy was  caused  by  the  unjustifiable  destruction  of  an 
iCngliah  ship  by  a  Spanish  revenue  cruiser ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  dispute  did  credit  to  Lord 
Stanley's  temper  and  firmness.  The  domestic  administration  of 
^■in  woold  lead  a  theorist  to  foretell  an  immediate  revolution. 
Ooastitiitional  forms  survive,  while  the  Government  is  con- 
ducted by  an  alliance  brtween  the  priests  and  nuns,  who  direct 
Uie  conseiaBee  of  the  Court,  and  the  soldiers  who  control  the 
army.  The  fe**"*-**  of  the  State  are  in  disorder ;  but  the 
eountiy  enjoys  considerable  prosperily,  and  the  abuses  which 
seem  intolerable  at  a  distance  are  periiaps  rendered  leas  obnoxious 
by  funiliarity. 

It  would  be  weU  if  Turkey  ooold  be  left,  like  Spain,  to  settle 

its  own  diffimltifii  widurat  risk  to  the  peace  of  Europe.     The 

internal  discontent  of  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  Empire 

would  involve  little  dauger  if  every  disorder  were  not  habitually 
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fostered  by  the  implacable  enemies  of  tbe  Porte.  In  deference 
to  the  advice  of  France  and  England,  the  Turkish  Government 
has  deprived  the  Servians  of  all  reasonable  pretext  for  hostility 
by  evacuating  Belgrade  and  the  other  garrison  towns  of  the 
Principality  on  the  simple  condition  that  the  Imperial  and 
Servian  flags  should  be  hoisted  together  on  the  citadels,  in  token 
of  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  Sultan.  Attempts  to  excite  dis- 
turbance in  Bulgaria  were  defeated  by  the  loyalty  or  peaceable 
disposition  of  the  population,  and  Greek  marauders  who  had 
crossed  the  frontier  into  Thessaly  utterly  failed  to  excite  a 
rebellion  ;  but  the  Cretan  insurrection,  which  commenced  in 
the  summer  of  1866,  is  still  maintained  by  the  countenance  of 
Eussia  and  the  active  aid  of  Greece.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  insurrection  seemed  to  have  subsided  ;  but  the  skill 
and  daring  of  the  Greek  cruisers  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the 
Turkish  squadron  ;  and  Omar  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  failed  to  subdue  the  mountain  tribes.  The  Greeks  of  the 
kingdom  openly  violated  neutrality  in  the  confidence  that  Turkey 
will  not  be  allowed  to  practise  any  effective  retaliation  ;  and 
their  hopes  of  aid  and  patronage  are  encouraged  by  the  recent 
marriage  of  King  George  to  a  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  of  Russia.  In  dealing  with  foreign  Powers  Turkey 
can  only  count  on  the  good  faith  and  good  will  of  England  and 
Austria,  although,  after  strange  vacillations,  France  at  present 
inclines  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
the  East 

The  Russian  journals  are  filled  with  constant  menaces  of 
interference  in  Turkey.  General  Ignatieff  has  repeated  at 
Constantinople  the  haughty  language  which  was  formerly  used 
by  Prince  Menschikoff ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  a 
personal  interview  threatened  Fuad  Pasha  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  supposed  disregard  by  his  Government  of 
the  rights  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  surprising  that  the 
French  Government  has  used  language  almost  equally  over- 
bearing, and  that  its  ships  of  war  have,  in  concert  with  Russian 
cruisers,  been  employed  in  removing  non-combatants  from  Crete 
to  the  mainland  of  Greece.  About  three  months  ago  a  request 
was  addressed  to  the  Porte  by  Russia,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Italy,  that  representatives  of  the  four  Powers  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  commission  which  was  about  to  examine,  on  the 
spot,  into  the  grievances  of  the  Cretan  insurgents.      On  the 
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refusal  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  abdicate  its  sovereignty, 
the  four  Powers  solemnly  renounced  all  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  in  a  Note  which  seemed  preparatory  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  As  Prussia  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  question, 
while  Italy  was  otherwise  occupied  and  was  wholly  incapable  of 
interfering,  the  concurrence  of  France  in  the  Russian  menace 
was  an  almost  unintelligible  diplomatic  paradox;  nor  is  the 
riddle  solved  by  subsequent  French  declarations  of  cordial 
friendship  to  Turkey,  and  of  a  determination  to  co-operate  in 
the  Eastern  policy  of  Austria.  Official  writers  at  St.  Petersburg 
assert  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  until  lately  anxious 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Russia  in  an  expected  conflict  with 
Northern  Germany,  and  that  since  the  risk  of  war  has  passed 
over  concessions  in  the  East  have  been  withdrawn. 

As  France  has  now  reverted  to  her  normal  and  legitimate 
policy,  Russia  will  probably  for  the  time  suspend  any  direct 
attack  upon  Turkey.  At  home  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his 
Ministers  are  fully  employed  in  suppressing  the  language  and 
the  separate  existence  of  Poland  ;  and  the  tender  regard  for 
religious  freedom  which  prompts  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  is  not  found  incompatible  with  the 
systematic  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the 
Empire.  In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  ecclesiastical 
intercourse  between  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Holy 
See,  the  Pope  has  broken  off  his  diplomatic  relations  with 
Russia.  While  the  Eastern  difficulty  still  smoulders,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Russian  arms  in  Central  Asia  is  regarded  in  India 
with  growing  anxiety.  The  expansion  of  Russian  power  east- 
ward is  perhaps  the  more  probable  because  the  pressure  on 
Europe  which  was  exercised  a  generation  ago  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  not  likely  to  be  resumed.  A  reform  in  the  Swedish 
Constitution,  which  renders  practicable  a  closer  union  with 
Norway,  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  perpetuate  the  exclusion  of 
Russian  influence  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  close  intimacy  which  prevails  between  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg,  the  establishment  of  a  Power  of  the  first 
order  in  the  centre  of  Europe  presents  an  impassable  barrier  to 
Russian  intrigue  and  ambition. 

Count  Bismarck  has  proceeded  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  North  German  Confederacy.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  year  he  has  met  three  Parliaments,  representing 
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respectively  the  old  Kingdom,  the  enlarged  Monarchy,  and  the 
Northern  League.  His  dijfferences  with  the  Liberal  representa- 
tives of  Prussia  have  been  skilfully  evaded  or  adjourned,  and  a 
widely  extended  suffrage  secured  the  Government  a  majority  in 
the  North  German  Parliament.  The  civil  administration  of  the 
new  provinces  has  been  definitively  arranged,  and  the  military 
organisation  of  the  whole  Confederacy  has  been  adapted  to  the 
Prussian  system.  Liberal  appanages  have  been  granted  to  the 
dethroned  dynasties  of  Hanover,  of  Nassau,  and  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  it  seems  that  the  King  of  Saxony  has  reconciled  himself  to 
his  subordinate  position.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
lately  incurred  a  sharp  and  merited  rebuke  by  his  presumption 
in  accepting  a  French  invitation  to  a  European  Conference.  On 
the  same  occasion  Saxony  had  properly  referred  the  French 
Minister  for  an  answer  to  the  chief  and  sole  representative  of 
the  Confederacy. 

The  judgment  of  Count  Bismarck  has  been  conspicuously 
displayed  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  premature  overtures  for 
the  admission  of  the  Southern  German  States  into  the  League. 
While  he  has  steadily  rejected  the  pretensions  of  foreign  Powers 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  Germany,  he  has 
discouraged  immediate  agitation  by  refusing  to  consider  the 
separate  admission  of  any  single  State.  When  M.  Rouher 
boasted  to  the  French  Legislative  body  that  the  Treaty  of 
Prague  had  divided  Germany  into  three,  Count  Bismarck  replied 
by  publishing  treaties  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1866,  by 
which  Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  and  Baden  agreed,  in  the  event  of 
a  foreign  war,  to  place  their  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  As  he  more  than  once  suggested  to  the  German 
and  Prussian  Parliaments,  the  military  conventions  and  the 
Customs  Union  effected  many  of  the  purposes  which  would  have 
been  accomplished  by  complete  amalgamation.  Experience 
afterwards  proved  that  the  economical  interests  of  the  Southern 
States  alone  sufiiced  to  ensure  political  deference  to  Prussia. 
The  Deputies  of  Wiirtemburg,  and  the  Upper  House  in  Bavaria, 
refused  in  the  first  instance  to  pass  the  Bills  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  performance  of  the  military  conventions  ;  but  an  intima- 
tion that  the  rejection  of  the  treaties  would  involve  immediate 
exclusion  from  the  Customs  League  produced  a  speedy  retracta- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  votes.  For  purposes  of  defence  and  of 
commerce,   all   Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the   Austrian 
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provinces,  is  united  ;  and  the  result  of  the  Luxemburg  dispute 
affords  a  practical  guarantee  against  any  dismemberment  of  the 
national  territory. 

While  Prussia  has  skilfully  improved  the  advantages  of 
victory,  Austria  has  profited  not  less  largely  by  the  lessons  of 
defeat.  Baron  Beust,  summoned  from  the  Government  of  a 
petty  State  to  regenerate  a  distracted  Empire,  has  been  the  first 
among  Austrian  Ministers  to  recognise  the  need  of  a  remedy 
which  went  to  the  root  of  the  disease.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
year  the  grant  of  independence  to  Hungary  and  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  to  the  Western  half  of  the  monarchy,  has  re- 
moved nearly  all  the  discontent  which  had  paralysed  the 
strength  of  the  Empire.  Kussian  intrigues  among  some  of  the 
Slavonic  tribes  produced  the  same  kind  of  annoyance  which  is 
caused  in  England  by  the  American  encouragement  of  the 
Fenian  agitation  ;  but  the  Bohemians  are  not  likely  to  carry 
their  jealousy  of  their  German  countrymen  so  far  as  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  a  Kussian  despot.  Baron  Beust  had  scarcely 
replaced  Count  Belcredi  as  Prime  Minister  when  the  Emperor 
conceded  the  demands  which  had  long  been  preferred  in  vain 
by  his  Hungarian  subjects.  A  separate  and  responsible  Ministry 
for  Hungary  was  constituted  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Andrassy  ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  Francis  Joseph,  after 
a  provisional  reign  of  eighteen  years,  was  crowned  at  Pesth, 
having  at  last  complied  with  the  indispensable  condition  of 
swearing  to  maintain  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  mediaeval  splendour,  in  the 
midst  of  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  to  be  found  among  more 
sophisticated  nations.  The  difficulty  of  governing  two  free  and 
reciprocally  independent  countries  will  try  the  sagacity  of 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  statesmen  ;  but  the  alternative  experi- 
ment of  creating  a  factitious  and  illegal  unity  had  already  been 
found  hopeless  and  disastrous. 

Having  reconciled  Hungary  to  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg, 
Baron  Beust  lost  no  time  in  assembling  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  at  Vienna,  to  adopt  a  Constitution  for  the  Western 
provinces,  and  to  adjust  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  The  sincerity  of  the  Emperor  in  his  constitutional 
policy  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  his  answer  to  a  memorial 
from  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  against  a  revision  of  the 
Concordat  with   Rome.      The  prelates,   who  had  deliberately 
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affected  to  rely  on  tlie  prerogative  in  disregard  of  Parliamentary 
authority,  were  gravely  reminded  by  tlie  Emperor  that  their 
petition  must  be  considered  by  his  responsible  Ministers.  The 
antiquated  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  was  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  himself  a  Protestant.  In  his  foreign  policy  Baron  Beust  has 
discountenanced  the  designs  of  Russia  against  Turkey,  and, 
without  rejecting  the  proffered  friendship  of  France,  he  has 
avoided  all  cause  of  quarrel  with  Prussia.  If  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  cherishes  any  desire  of  recovering  its  former  position 
in  Germany,  the  realisation  of  its  wishes  has  been  prudently 
adjourned. 

Italy  has  been  less  wise  and  less  fortunate  than  her  Northern 
neighbours.  On  the  defeat  of  his  Bill  for  the  disposal  of 
Church  property  Baron  Ricasoli  resigned,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rattazzi,  who  in  his  former  administration  had  been  regarded 
as  a  partisan  of  France.  In  consequence  of  financial  diflSculties 
the  army  had  been  largely  reduced,  and  peace  was  the  indis- 
pensable condition  both  of  national  solvency  and  of  the  im- 
provement in  internal  administration  which  was  urgently 
required.  The  perverse  impetuosity  of  a  heroic  but  wrong- 
headed  adventurer  defeated  the  objects  which  were  desired  by 
all  reasonable  Italians.  From  the  early  spring  Garibaldi  and 
his  followers  began  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Rome  ;  and  in 
September  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  was  given  by  the  assem- 
blage of  a  Peace  Congress  at  Geneva,  which  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  a  committee  for  propagating  universal  anarchy  and  war. 
After  delivering  a  bombastic  speech  to  the  Congress,  Garibaldi 
recrossed  the  AJps  to  rejoin  his  levies  on  the  Roman  frontier  ; 
but,  in  deference  to  French  remonstrances,  or  from  an  inde- 
pendent regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  he  was  arrested 
on  his  way  and  conveyed  to  his  home  at  Caprera.  His  bands, 
nevertheless,  entered  the  Roman  territory,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Italian  troops  collected  on  the  border  ;  and  Rome 
itself  seemed  exposed  to  danger.  The  history  of  the  contem- 
porary negotiations  is  obscure,  for  the  statements  of  the  French 
Ministers  to  the  Legislative  Body  have  been  formally  contra- 
dicted in  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  they  are  partially 
disproved  by  the  published  despatches. 

The  September  Convention,  which  had  provided  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome,  had  been  virtually 
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violated  by  the  formation  of  a  body  of  Papal  troops,  called  the 
Antibes  Legion,  consisting  of  soldiers  who  still  retained  their 
position  in  the  French  army.  During  the  summer  a  French 
General,  on  a  special  mission,  reviewed  the  Legion,  and  reminded 
the  men  that  they  were  still  subject  to  French  military  law  ; 
and,  in  an  official  letter.  Marshal  Niel,  Minister  of  War,  re- 
peated the  statement  of  his  subordinate.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment still  acknowledged  the  obligation  to  fulfil  the  Convention ; 
but  in  his  alleged  inability  to  check  the  progress  of  the  insur- 
gent bands,  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  an  immediate  advance 
on  Rome  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  protecting  the  Pope.  The 
King,  under  the  pressure  of  French  diplomacy,  and,  perhaps, 
influenced  by  personal  scruples,  refused  his  consent,  and  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Rattazzi.  General  Cialdini  in  vain 
attempted  to  form  a  Ministry  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  con- 
fusion, General  Menabrea  undertook  the  thankless  task  of  re- 
conciling his  country  to  the  inevitable  humiliation  of  submitting 
to  French  dictation.  Before  his  Government  was  fully  consti- 
tuted the  hopeless  conflict  was  already  decided,  and  the  Italian 
regiments,  which  by  Rattazzi's  order  had  entered  the  Roman 
territory,  were  necessarily  recalled. 

The  French  Government,  which  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
favoured  the  project  of  a  joint  intervention,  on  learning  the 
designs  of  Rattazzi,  peremptorily  forbade  the  march  of  the 
Italian  army,  and  hastily  despatched  an  expedition  from  Toulon 
to  Rome.  Garibaldi,  who  had  escaped  from  Caprera  at  the  end 
of  October,  defeated  the  Papal  army  at  Monte  Rotondo  ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  troops  he  was  marching  in  the 
direction  of  the  frontier,  when,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  combined  force  of  French  and  Papal  troops  at 
Mentana,  and  his  half-armed  force,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
was  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  The  French  Commander  de- 
scribed the  cause  of  his  victory  in  a  phrase  which  may  perhaps 
become  proverbial,  by  informing  his  Government  that  "  the 
Chassepot  has  done  wonders."  Having  humbled  and  alienated 
a  grateful  ally,  and  resumed  the  burden  which  had  been  tern- 
porarily  removed  by  the  September  Convention,  the  French  '  /  \/ 
Government  has  since  rashly  pledged  itself  to  a  perpetual  ^  ^ 
guarantee  of  the  Papal  possessions,  without  imposing  on  the 
Holy  See  any  condition  or  stipulation.  The  folly  of  Garibaldi 
had  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on   Italy,  while  it  had  involved 
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France  in  serious  embarrassment ;  but  the  French  Government 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  later  and  more  inextricable  compli- 
cations which  have  ensued.  In  the  recent  session  the  Italian 
Parliament  has  exhibited  deep  resentment  towards  France,  and 
General  Menabrea  has  failed  to  obtain  a  vote  of  confidence. 

To  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  year  has  not  been  fortunate, 
although  he  has  entertained  in  his  splendid  capital  many  of  the 
chief  potentates  of  Europe.  He  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the 
death  of  his  ablest  financial  adviser,  M.  Fould,  who  had  retired 
from  the  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  His  promise  to 
relax  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  Press  and  on  Parlia- 
mentary debate  has  not  yet  been  performed,  but  the  newspapers 
have  been  less  frequently  harassed  by  prosecutions,  and  the 
Legislative  Body  has  for  the  first  time  urged  the  Government 
beyond  its  intentions  in  the  direction  of  an  anti-liberal  foreign 
policy.  The  sentiment  of  patriotic  vanity  has  been  profoundly 
wounded  by  the  failure  of  the  French  enterprise  in  Mexico, 
followed  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  by  the  abortive  result 
of  several  attempts  to  check  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia. 

By  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Holland,  as  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxemburg,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  agreed  to  buy 
the  province,  although  the  fortified  capital  was  held  by  a 
Prussian  garrison.  On  the  disclosure  of  the  arrangement  the 
North  German  Parliament  represented  the  national  repugnance 
to  surrender  a  German  province,  and  for  several  weeks  it  was 
supposed  that  France  and  Prussia  were  on  the  verge  of  war. 
By  the  efforts  of  England  and  of  Eussia,  which  at  the  time  was 
cultivating  friendly  relations  with  France,  a  Conference  held  in 
London  discovered  a  plausible  compromise  between  the  rival 
claims.  As  Luxemburg  formed  no  part  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  the  occupation  of  the  fortress,  which  had  been 
vested  in  the  old  Confederacy  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  was 
held  to  have  lapsed ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  demolition  of 
the  fortress  France  agreed  to  waive  the  benefit  of  the  question- 
able bargain  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Grand  Duke 
for  the  purchase  of  his  subjects  and  territory. 

Later  in  the  year  the  rumours  of  war  were  revived  by  an 
ill-judged  visit  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Salzburg  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  condoling  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on 
the  tragical  death  of  his  brother.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  hoped  both  to  conclude  an  intimate 
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alliance  with  Austria  and  to  re-establish  the  protectorate  over 
the  smaller  Southern  States  which  had  been  formerly  exercised 
by  France.  Success  in  one  object  was,  perhaps,  dependent  on 
the  attainment  of  the  other,  and  the  absence  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemburg  from  Salzburg  was  equivalent  to  a 
formal  profession  of  continued  adherence  to  the  Prussian  alli- 
ance. The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  soon  afterwards,  in  a  speech 
to  his  local  Parliament,  urged  the  expediency  of  seeking 
admission  into  the  North  German  Confederation.  The  French 
official  journals  were  instructed  to  announce  that  the  Salzburg 
visit  had  been  prompted  by  no  political  motive,  and  it  was 
obviously  true  that  it  had  resulted  in  no  political  advantage. 
Count  Bismarck,  who  had  already  exhibited  his  powers  of  irony 
by  the  opportune  publication  of  the  South  German  treaties, 
issued  a  Circular,  in  which  he  recorded  with  almost  imprudent 
sarcasm  the  purely  ceremonial  objects  of  the  Salzburg  journey. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  suppose  that  France  would  have 
attempted  an  interference  in  German  affairs  which  Prussia 
would  never  have  endured. 

The  irritation  which  had  proceeded  from  Germany  was 
afterwards  visited  on  Italy.  The  combat  of  Mentana  was 
intended  to  prove  that  the  French  army  was  still  powerful 
and  efficient ;  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  M.  de  Moustier  found  that 
moderately  contumelious  language  addressed  to  Italy  was  not 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  An  elaborate  speech,  in  which  M.  Thiers  contrasted 
the  achievements  of  the  Empire  with  his  own  doctrine  that  the 
greatness  of  France  depends  on  the  weakness  of  her  neighbours, 
excited  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the ,  Legislative  Body,  and 
provoked  from  M.  Rouher  a  series  of  wanton  insults  to  Italy, 
and  a  pledge  to  protect  perpetually  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  A  measure  by  which  the  numbers  of  the  French  army  in 
time  of  war  will  be  largely  increased  is  probably  designed  to 
reassure  public  opinion  after  a  policy  which  has  consisted  in 
respecting  the  strong  and  humbling  the  weak.  The  real 
strength  of  France,  depending  on  material  prosperity  and 
industry,  had  been  illustrated  by  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Paris, 
which  was  visited  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  by  several  other  sovereigns  and 
princes.      The   Emperor   Alexander    fortunately   escaped    the 
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attempt  of  one  of  his  Polish  victims  to  assassinate  him  while  he 
was  in  the  company  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

India  and  the  colonies  have  enjoyed  unbroken  political 
tranquillity,  except  that  Victoria  is  still  engaged  in  the  solution 
of  a  Constitutional  puzzle,  arising  from  a  collision  between  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly.  Some  Indian  provinces  are,  how- 
ever, suffering  from  the  famine  which  had  previously  desolated 
Orissa,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  the  West  Indies 
have  been  visited  by  extraordinary  tempests.  In  a  Durbar 
lately  held  at  Lucknow,  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  received  the 
homage  of  the  landholders  of  Oude,  who  now  appear  to  have 
become  sincerely  loyal  to  the  English  Government.  The  British 
Provinces  of  North  America  have  formally  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  experiment  of  Confederation 
or  Union  for  the  present  promises  favourably.  The  Colonial 
Office,  once  the  most  onerous  department  in  the  Imperial 
Government,  is  now  in  a  great  measure  relieved  of  its  legislative 
and  administrative  functions.  The  anxieties  which  weigh  on 
the  country  and  its  statesmen  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
domestic  interests. 
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The  year  wMcli  ends  to-day  will  be  remarkable  in  the  domestic 
history  of  England  for  tbe  close  of  one  political  period  and  the 
quiet  transition  to  another.  The  question  which  chiefly  occu-  f 
pied  the  last  session  has  been  practically  settled  by  the  result 
of  the  General  Election,  and  by  the  consequent  change  of 
Government;  but  a  decision  which  had  been  plainly  foreseen 
causes  little  excitement,  and  the  country  awaits  the  proceedings 
of  the  new  Parliament  without  any  unusual  anxiety.  The 
Fenian  outrages  which  only  twelve  months  since  had  produced 
a  general  feeling  of  nervous  irritation  have  almost  been  for- 
gotten, although  the  murder  of  Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Gee  in  Canada 
and  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  r\! 
Australia  illustrated  the  reckless  and  inveterate  malignity  of  the 
more  fanatical  members  of  the  Fenian  body.  In  Ireland  the 
conspiracy  has  been  suspended,  or  is  dormant ;  but  there  is, 
unfortunately,  little  reason  to  suppose  that  dissatisfaction  is 
permanently  diminished. 

The  political  tranquillity  which,  notwithstanding  the  occur- 
rence of  the  election,  has  prevailed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  exceptional  prosperity. 
The  commercial  depression  which  has  lasted  since  the  spring  of 
1866  still  continues,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  indicates  both 
the  stagnation  of  regular  trade  and  the  natural  indisposition  of 
capitalists  to  embark  in  speculative  adventures.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  year  the  announcement  that  the  Lancashire  cotton 
mills  are  about  to  work  half  time  proves  that  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  English  industry  is  still  suffering  from  want  of 
demand.  The  traffic  returns  of  railways  exhibit  a  similar  want 
of  elasticity  ;  but  the  gradual  cessation  of  the  controversies  on 
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revenue  and  capital  which  were  eagerly  prosecuted  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  represents  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  companies,  as  the  financial  confusion  of  their  afi'airs  has 
been  gradually  disentangled.     While  an  unusually  productive 

C'  harvest  has  cheapened  food  and  diminished  the  necessity  for 
purchases  of  foreign  grain,  the  hot  and  dry  summer  which 
ripened  the  wheat  crop  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  roots  and  fodder,  though  even  this  shortcoming 
has  been  much  alleviated  by  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 
weather  up  to  the  New  Year. 

A  curious  and  isolated  episode  diverted  attention  for  a  time 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  political  events.  The  determination 
of  the  Government  to  reclaim  the  Abyssinian  captives  and  to 
punish  the  wrongdoer  had  been  attended  rather  by  acquiescence 

V  in  the  necessity  of  the  enterprise  than  by  sanguine  anticipations 
of  success.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  English 
and  Indian  troops  to  overcome  any  resistance  which  could  be 

'^  offered  by  barbarians  in  the  field  ;  but  the  alleged  impenetra- 
bility and  unhealthiness  of  the  country  were  exaggerated  by 
timid  imaginations  ;  and  there  was  obviously  a  risk  that  the 
Emperor  Theodore  might  escape  with  his  captives,  on  the 
approach  of  the  army,  into  some  distant  and  inaccessible 
province  of  the  interior.  The  result  of  the  expedition  disap- 
pointed unfavourable  prophecies  and  afforded  an  unwonted 
gratification  to  national  complacency.  The  Ministry  had 
judiciously  committed  the  entire  conduct  of  the  campaign  to 
an  experienced  and  scientific  officer,  who  was  liberally  provided 
with  all  material  conditions  of  victory. 

.  In  disregard  of  the  counsels  of  officious  advisers.  Sir  Kobert 
Napier  took  with  him  a  force  numerous  enough  to  form  a 
reserve  and  to  maintain  his  communications,  and  guns  of  the 
most  recent  manufacture  were  dragged  through  mountain  defiles 
by  elephants,  then  used  for  the  first  time  ill  African  warfare 
since  the  days  of  Carthage  and  of  Home.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  road  for  400  miles  through  forests  and  over  pre- 
cipitous ridges ;  and  the  advance,  although  it  was  'necessarily 
slow,  was  prosecuted  without  respite  or  unnecessary  delay.  By 
the  use  of  conciliatory  language  and  of  well-timed  munificence, 
the  Commander  secured  the  neutrality  or  assistance  of  the  local 
chiefs,  and  native  assistants  were  hired  to  diminish  the  incessant 
labour  of  the  troops.     The  climate  of  the  country,  after  leaving 
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the  coast,  was  found  to  be  agreeable  and  healthy;  and  the 
army  had  no  difficulties  to  contend  with,  except  the  physical 
obstacles  of  rivers,  ravines,  and  precipices.  It  only  remained 
to  rescue  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Magdala,  which  the  Emperor  Theodore,  engaged,  as  usual,  in  a 
war  with  rebel  subjects,  had  recently  entered.  On  the  10th  of 
April  Sir  Kobert  Napier  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the 
Imperial  troops  in  front  of  Magdala ;  and  on  the  1 2th  he 
stormed  the  fort  itself,  having  previously  obtained  the  liberation 
of  the  captives.  The  eccentric  Emperor  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  the  course  of  the  brief  struggle  ;  and  the  English  General, 
having  attained  his  object,  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
coast  and  evacuated  the  country.  His  losses  had  been  merely 
nominal,  nor  had  he  met  with  any  enemy  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
but  he  had  accomplished  a  difficult  and  uncertain  enterprise 
with  mechanical  completeness  and  precision. 

Englishmen  have  at  last  learnt  by  repeated  experience  to 
prefer  judgment  and  foresight  to  a  costly  reliance  on  valour. 
The  well-calculated  advance  to  Magdala  may  possibly  be  less 
glorious  than  the  blundering  heroism  of  Balaklava,  but  it  is  far 
more  satisfactory.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  previous 
war  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has  been  undertaken  and 
finished  so  exclusively  under  the  influence  of  feelings  of  duty. 
The  conventional  or  traditional  suspicions  of  foreign  critics 
were  dispelled  by  the  proof  that  the  English  Government  and 
nation  had  never  coveted  the  most  insignificant  harbour  on  the 
coast ;  nor  were  the  temporary  relations  which  had  been 
established  with  the  Abyssinian  chiefs  used  as  a  pretext  or 
foundation  for  any  permanent  connection.  Large  sums  were 
expended  and  considerable  risk  was  incurred  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  national  honour  by  the  release  of  a 
few  obscure  English  subjects,  who  had  incurred  captivity 
while  in  the  employment  of  the  Crown.  It  was  justly  felt 
that  the  whole  community  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  im- 
prudence which  had  tempted  a  half- civilised  potentate  to 
commit  the  outrage. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  two  successive  sessions 
had  been  mainly  preparatory  for  the  contest  which  in  its 
different  stages  occupied  the  whole  of  the  autumn.  In  1867 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  remodelled  the  constituencies,  with  the 
professed   hope  of   penetrating  to   a  stratum  of  Conservative 
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feeling  which  was  said  to  underlie  the  Liberalism  of  the  lower 
middle  class.  When  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1 867,  obtained  the  support 
of  the  existing  House  of  Commons  to  his  proposal  for  abolishing 
the  Irish  Establishment,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Prime  Minister, 
appealed  to  the  future  Parliament  from  the  representatives  of  a 
moribund  constituency.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  deceived 
either  himself  or  his  more  intelligent  adherents  ;  and,  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  election,  it  became  certain 
that  the  Government  would  be  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 
The  new  borough  electors,  as  had  been  foreseen,  for  the  most 
part  voted  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  returns  during  the 
first  days  of  the  election  showed  a  majority  against  Mr.  Disraeli 
of  three  to  two.  The  balance  was  in  some  degree  redressed  by 
the  county  elections,  which  were  largely  favourable  to  Conserva- 
tive candidates  ;  and  there  were  some  remarkable  exceptions  to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  constituencies  of  large  towns.  All 
the  divisions  of  Lancashire,  including  a  large  manufacturing 
population,  returned  Conservative  members,  notwithstanding 
the  canvass  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  south-west,  and  of  the  heir 
of  the  great  family  of  Cavendish  in  the  north.  It  is  more 
surprising  that  the  majority  of  borough  members  in  the  county 
should  belong  to  the  same  party,  although  it  was  through  the 
operation  of  the  Minority  Clause  that  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  headed  the  poll  at  Manchester,  while  the  Liberals 
of  Liverpool  by  the  same  means  returned  one  out  of  three 
candidates. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  paradoxical  politics  of  the 
Lancashire  towns  may  be  explained  by  the  popular  prejudice 
against  the  numerous  Irish  immigrants.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  an  itinerant  agitator  had  caused  disturbances  in  some 
of  the  large  northern  and  midland  towns  by  declamations 
against  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices.  Feeling  or  professing 
zeal  for  Protestantism,  riotous  mobs  attacked  Eoman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  the  Irish  population  was  not  backward  in  resent- 
ing the  insult.  The  angry  feeling  which  remained  probably 
affected  the  result  of  the  elections  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire, 
although  there  may,  perhaps,  be  unknown  local  causes  for  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  country  districts  were 
converted  long  since  to  Conservatism  by  the  officious  arrogance 
of  the  rump  of  the  Corn  Law  League  ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  newly  enfranchised  county  voters  in  villages  and  in  the 
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outskirts  of  towns  may  feel  the  repugnance  to  change  which 
was  ignorantly  attributed  to  the  working  classes.  In  several  of 
the  metropolitan  counties,  where  the  occupiers  of  small  villas 
and  comfortable  cottages  are  most  numerous,  the  Liberal 
candidates  were  defeated.  In  Middlesex  their  failure  was 
explained  by  disreputable  squabbles  and  consequent  mis- 
management ;  but  in  West  Kent  and  in  Mid-Surrey,  which  is 
one  large  suburban  village,  the  Conservative  victory  probably 
represents  the  genuine  opinion  of  the  electors.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  either  in  Lancashire  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church  excites  any 
enthusiastic  feeling.  The  issues  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
professional  politicians  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  are  not 
always  the  determining  causes  of  local  triumphs  or  defeats. 

The  Liberal  majority  in  the  new  Parliament  is  large 
enough  for  practical  purposes ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
desirable  that  the  Opposition  should  be  insignificant  and 
powerless.  The  personal  character  and  social  position  of  the 
members  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  have  reassured, 
and,  perhaps,  prematurely  reassured,  many  anxious  politicians. 
There  are  as  many  rich  men  and  men  of  family  as  in  any 
former  Parliament ;  and  candidates  belonging  to  the  working 
class,  or  affecting  specially  to  represent  it,  were  uniformly 
unsuccessful.  Mr.  Beales  failed  in  the  Tower  Hamlets ;  Mr. 
Odger  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Chelsea  ;  Mr.  Ernest  Jones 
was  defeated  at  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  Northampton. 
If  the  constituencies  prove  to  be  as  unexacting  as  they  have 
been  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  electoral  power,  there  will 
be  no  revolutionary  legislation  ;  but  the  character  of  a  great 
constitutional  change  is  not  to  be  appreciated  from  a  single 
experiment. 

The  exclusion  from  the  House  of  some  Parliamentary 
veterans  excites  a  natural  feeling  of  regret.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Lancashire  reaction  ;  while  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne  at  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Eoebuck  at  Sheffield, 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  disregard  of  party  discipline  or  of 
popular  opinion.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Mill  at  Westminster  was 
explained  by  his  occasional  exhibitions  of  oddity  or  imprudence, 
as  in  his  subscription  to  support  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  canvass  while 
he  refused  to  share  in  the  expenses  of  his  own  contest ;  and 
perhaps  the  constituency,  since  the  evaporation  of  a  short-lived 
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enthusiasm,  had  become  conscious  of  the  incompatibility  of  its 
own  modes  of  thought  with  the  impulses  or  refinements  of  an 
impetuous  philosophic  theorist.  The  University  of  London 
appropriately  commemorated  its  acquisition  of  electoral 
privileges  by  returning  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
politicians  and  orators  when  he  had  temporarily  incurred,  by 
his  resistance  to  popular  demands,  the  disfavour  of  ordinary 
constituencies.  Only  an  educated  body  of  electors  could  be 
expected  to  understand  that  an  opponent  of  Parliamentary 
Keform  might,  nevertheless,  be  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing 
Liberals  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
political  power.  Notwithstanding  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  lavished  on  the  commonplace  character  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
shows  that  there  is  still  to  be  found  in  Parliament  a  large 
supply  of  political  and  administrative  ability. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  fully  known,  Mr. 
Disraeli  prudently  retired  with  his  colleagues  from  office,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  advised  Her  Majesty  to  intrust  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  Since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Aberdeen  Government,  in  1856,  no  Cabinet 
has  included  ability  so  great  and  so  various.  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  intellectual  power,  even  if  they  had  not  attained  to 
the  first  rank  as  orators  ;  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Lord  Granville,  and  others  of  their  colleagues  possess  unsur- 
passed knowledge  of  public  business.  The  heads  of  the  Naval 
and  Military  Departments  have  already  promised  a  reduction 
of  expenditure ;  and  a  Government  supported  by  a  large 
majority  has  great  facility  for  effecting  administrative  reforms. 

In  once  more  resuming  the  management  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Lord  Clarendon  will  find  employment  for  all  his  practised 
sagacity  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  It  is  still  uncertain 
whether  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States  were  virtually 
closed  before  the  retirement  of  Lord  Stanley  from  ofiice.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  vote 
which  involves  a  censure  on  Mr.  Eeverdy  Johnson ;  and  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  the  President  may  provoke  the  Senate 
to  refuse  its  sanction  to  a  settlement,  even  if  Mr.  Seward  desires 
to  close  the  quarrel  before  his  own  retirement.  The  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of  a  leading  Demo- 
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crat  as  successor  to  Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Address- 
ing himself  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  the  main  business  of  his 
mission,  he  was  met  with  equal  goodwill  by  Lord  Stanley  ;  and 
on  several  public  occasions  he  congratulated  both  countries  on 
the  removal  of  all  causes  of  dissension.  Unfortunately,  his 
expressions  of  cordiality  provoked  popular  censure  in  America ; 
nor  is  it  yet  known  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  has  approved 
the  action  of  his  representative.  Lord  Clarendon  will  be  not 
less  anxious  than  Lord  Stanley  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  amicable 
conclusion,  and  he  may  be* trusted  not  to  compromise  the  honour 
of  his  country  by  submitting  to  any  tribunal  the  question 
whether  the  Government  exercised  a  sound  discretion  when  it 
recognised  the  Southern  belligerents. 

During  the  last  year  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  been  occupied  rather  by  domestic  than  by 
foreign  aifairs.  At  the  close  of  1867  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  rejected  a  proposal  for  an  impeachment ;  but  the 
President,  with  characteristic  pugnacity,  provoked  a  renewal  of 
the  contest  by  attempting  to  dismiss  the  Secretary  for  War  in 
defiance  of  the  recent  Act  relating  to  the  tenure  of  office.  It 
was  more  than  doubtful  whether  Congress  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  prohibit  the  President  from  dismissing  his  Ministers ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Legislature 
should  allow  a  recent  statute  to  be  openly  violated  with 
impunity.  In  the  latter  part  of  February  the  House  resolved 
by  a  large  majority  to  impeach  the  President,  and  the  articles 
were  shortly  afterwards  laid  before  the  Senate,  which,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  organised  itself  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
under  the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice  Chase.  The  impeachment 
was  at  first  sustained  by  the  entire  Republican  party  ;  but  as 
the  trial  proceeded  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
and  more  especially  the  coarse  violence  of  the  principal  manager, 
Mr.  Butler,  produced  a  marked  change  in  public  opinion.  It 
was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  President  that  he  had  only  taken  the 
proper  steps  for  bringing  the  validity  of  the  Act  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  plausible  doubt  was 
raised  whether  the  Act  itself  applied  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  six  or  seven  of  the  most  respectable 
among  the  Republican  Senators  separated  themselves  from  their 
party,  and,  consequently,  the  prosecutors  of  the  impeachment 
VOL.  I  T 
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failed  to  obtain  tlie  necessary  majority  of  two-thirds  for  con- 
viction. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  result  consisted  in  the  failure  of 
the  Kepublicans  in  establishing  a  precedent  which  might  have 
destroyed  the  future  independence  of  the  Executive  Government. 
Mr.  Johnson,  during  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office,  was 
almost  powerless  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  every  Eepublican 
measure  was  immediately  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  in  both  Houses.  Any  advantage  which  the  Demo- 
crats might  have  derived  from  the  defeat  of  the  impeachment 
was  neutralised  by  an  injudicious  choice  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates. The  Eepublicans  had,  some  months  before,  at  a  time 
when  their  cause  was  temporarily  declining,  resolved  to  supply 
their  own  possible  defects  of  popularity  by  an  alliance  with 
General  Grant,  and  accordingly,  in  their  Convention  at  Chicago, 
they  unanimously  selected  the  Commander-in-Chief,  associating 
with  him  Mr.  Colfax,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  New  York,  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  named  as  Presidential  candidate  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour, 
who  had  been  a  lukewarm  supporter  of  the  war,  and  General 
Frank  Blair,  who  had  recently  published  an  imprudent  letter, 
in  which  he  denied  the  legality  of  the  Acts  of  Reconstruction. 
The  Republican  victory,  which  could  scarcely  under  any  circum- 
stances have  been  doubtful,  was  ensured  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
Democratic  party.  On  the  3rd  of  November  General  Grant  and 
Mr.  Colfax  were  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  although 
the  Democrats  in  the  elections  to  the  future  Congress  reduced  to 
a  certain  extent  the  disproportion  between  themselves  and  their 
adversaries. 

The  most  considerable  foreign  transaction  in  which  the 
American  Government  engaged  during  the  year  was  the  purchase 
of  the  vast  and  desert  region  of  Russian  America,  now  called 
Alaska.  In  his  late  Message  to  Congress  Mr.  Johnson  asserted, 
with  the  cynical  plainness  often  affected  by  American  Presidents, 
that  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  United  States  might  ulti- 
mately require  the  annexation  of  all  adjacent  territories  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  would  seem  that 
the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,000,  could  only 
be  valuable  as  a  commencement  of  some  general  system  of 
aggrandisement.      The    people  of   the  United  States  can  well 
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afford  to  indulge  themselves  in  superfluous  luxuries,  but  a  vicious 
fiscal  system  and  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  have  for  the  time  pro- 
duced uneasiness  and  discontent. 

The  ominous  question  of  repudiation  was  first  raised  by  the 
Democrats,  and  the  Kepublicans  in  Congress  have  indicated 
almost  equal  readiness  to  tamper  with  national  good  faith.  The 
division  of  parties  on  this  question  is  rather  geographical  than 
political,  for  nearly  all  the  domestic  holders  of  the  debt  live  in 
the  Eastern  States,  while  the  West,  with  a  great  majority  of 
votes,  is  inhabited  by  tax-paying  debtors.  The  late  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Eepublicans,  openly  supported 
the  Democratic  project  of  paying  the  principal  of  the  debt  in 
paper  money ;  and  Mr.  Butler  persuaded  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  taxing  the  public 
credit  or  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.  The  pretext  for  paying 
the  debt  in  greenbacks  is  derived  from  a  quibble  on  the  wording 
of  the  so-called  Five-Twenty  Bonds.  It  is  expressly  provided 
that  the  interest  shall  be  paid  in  gold  ;  but  there  is  no  provision 
as  to  the  principal,  because  it  was  assumed  that  a  metallic 
currency  would  have  been  restored  long  before  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  financial  agents 
who  placed  the  bonds,  stated  to  purchasers,  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  Congress,  that  the  principal  would  be  paid  in  specie  ; 
yet  it  is  now  probable  that  both  parties  will  concur  in  an  inter- 
pretation which  was  never  contemplated  during  the  contraction 
of  the  debt. 

In  his  late  Message  the  President  urged  upon  Congress  a 
wildly  unjust  scheme  for  regarding  all  future  payments  of 
interest  as  instalments  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  In  reply  to 
his  suggestion,  the  House  of  Representatives  almost  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  debt  must  be  discharged 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  contract.  The  phrase  has  gener- 
ally been  used  to  denote  payment  in  greenbacks  ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  all  parties  to  unite  in  a  protest  against  the  scandalous 
proposal  of  the  President.  Intelligent  American  economists  are 
fully  aware  that  the  annual  burden  of  the  debt  might  have  been 
largely  reduced  by  the  simple  process  of  guarding  the  public 
credit  from  suspicion.  Before  the  term  of  the  Five-Twenty 
Bonds  has  expired  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth  may  have  reduced  the  question  of  payment  in  gold  or  in 
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paper  to  comparatively  insignificant  dimensions.  At  the  present 
moment  the  whole  Democratic  party  and  a  large  body  of  Re- 
publicans incline  to  relieve  the  Western  taxpayer  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  and  foreign  creditors.  A  financial  policy  which 
would  render  the  contraction  of  future  loans  almost  impractic- 
able is,  happily,  incompatible  with  aggressive  warlike  enterprises. 

In  Europe  the  curiosity  of  politicians  has  been  excited  and 
baflBed  by  rumours  of  war,  which  seem  always  to  be  mysteriously 
connected  with  the  internal  condition  of  France.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  many  zealous  supporters,  caused  his  Minister  to  press 
through  a  reluctant  Legislature  a  Bill  which  relieved  the  peri- 
odical Press  from  the  chief  disabilities  under  which  it  laboured. 
The  necessity  of  Ministerial  permission  for  the  establishment  of 
journals  and  the  whole  system  of  ofl&cial  warnings  were  sum- 
marily abolished,  and  the  cognisance  of  Press  offences  was 
exclusively  attributed  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  The  Emperor 
probably  designed  a  genuine  concession  to  liberty  and  to  public 
opinion ;  but  it  would  seem  that  a  free  Press  is  incompatible 
with  the  Imperial  mode  of  Government,  for  the  frequency  of 
prosecutions  and  the  severity  of  the  penalties  imposed  have  since 
increased  in  full  proportion  to  the  nominal  liberties  secured  by 
the  change  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  added  that  journalists  have  never  been  bolder  or 
more  ingenious  in  approaching  and  in  passing  the  permissible 
limits  of  discussion.  Satirical  attacks  on  the  dynasty  or  on  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  have  alternated  with  significant  demon- 
strations of  ill-will,  and  Ministers  and  public  prosecutors  have 
displayed  little  temper  or  prudence  in  their  choice  of  occasions 
for  retaliation.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  some  of  the  Opposition 
papers  published  the  lists  of  subscribers  to  a  monument  in 
honour  of  a  representative  named  Baudin,  who  was  killed  on  a 
barricade  in  the  brief  struggle  which  followed  the  events  of  the 
2nd  of  December  1851.  Republicans,  Orleanists,  and  Legiti- 
mists seized  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  their  disaffection  to  the 
Empire,  and  the  Grovemment  unwisely  accepted  the  challenge 
by  prosecuting  the  journals  in  which  the  lists  had  appeared. 
The  subsequent  removal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  from 
ofl&ce  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intended  as  a  reproof  of  the 
blunder  ;  but  the  Emperor  himself  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
displayed  a  sensitiveness  to  criticism  which  is  consistent  neither 
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with  dignity  nor  with  prudence.  During  the  last  spring  he 
published  a  pamphlet  consisting  chiefly  of  summaries  of  the 
millions  of  votes  which  had  successively  sanctioned  the  Con- 
sulate, the  First  Empire,  the  Presidency  for  life,  and  the  revived 
Empire  of  1852.  There  may  be  a  strong  temptation  to  remind 
opponents  that  the  small  freeholders  of  rural  France  have  re- 
peatedly supported  the  system  and  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes ; 
but  an  appeal  to  this  peasantry  involves  a  virtual  admission 
that  the  great  cities  and  the  educated  classes  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  permanent  suppression  of  political  liberty.  Every  Govern- 
ment should  take  its  own  legitimacy  for  granted,  and  assume 
that  it  represents  the  entire  nation,  and  not  a  mere  numerical 
majority. 

It  is  a  more  dangerous  error  to  divert  attention  from  domestic 
dissensions  by  the  publication  of  ambitious  projects  which  have 
not  even  been  definitively  adopted.  For  more  than  two  years 
the  semi-ofl&cial  French  journals  have  been  periodically  filled 
with  open  or  covert  menaces  of  a  war  which  was  to  re-establish 
French  ascendency  by  reversing  the  results  of  Sadowa.  The 
Bill  for  the  reorganisation  and  increase  of  the  army  was  finally 
passed  at  the  commencement  of  1868,  and  three  months  later 
Marshal  Niel  was  enabled  to  announce  that  the  issue  of  improved 
firearms  had  been  completed,  and  that  the  army  was  ready  for 
war.  On  quitting  the  camp  at  Chalons,  after  the  autumn 
reviews,  the  Emperor  himself  declared  that  he  would  not  speak 
of  the  probability  of  peace,  because  experience  had  shown  that 
his  pacific  assurances  were  not  credited  in  France  or  in  Europe. 
In  the  meantime  Prussia  abstained  both  from  provocation  and 
from  any  indication  of  alarm,  and  hitherto  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  shrunk  from  an  unjust  and  impolitic  enterprise  in 
which  political  success  would  not  even  be  ensured  by  isolated 
military  triumphs,  while  defeat  might  be  fatal  to  the  Imperial 
dynasty  ;  yet  many  political  observers  believe  that  the  adventure 
would  have  been  attempted  but  for  an  unexpected  derangement 
of  elaborate  combinations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  France  has  from  time  to  time 
attempted  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Austria,  where  a  strong 
feeling  of  resentment  and  jealousy  is  still  entertained  towards 
Prussia ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difi'erence  between  diplomatic 
irritation  and  war,  and  the  Austrian  Government  has  been  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  than 
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in  practical  projects  of  revenge.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
an  opportunity  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  adhesion  to  Con- 
stitutional doctrines  by  publicly  referring  to  his  Parliamentary 
Ministers  a  request  from  the  bishops  that  he  would  refuse  his 
sanction  to  the  new  law  which  virtually  abolished  the  Concordat 
with  Rome.  The  severity  of  the  blow  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  ecclesiastical  pretensions  was  proved  by  an  angry  Allocution, 
in  which  the  Pope  affected  to  treat  the  Constitutional  system  in 
Austria  as  an  irregular  usurpation,  and  the  Emperor  as  a  recreant 
who  had  shrunk  from  exerting  in  the  service  of  the  Church  his 
absolute  and  indefeasible  prerogative.  It  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence that  on  the  eve  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  every  State 
in  Europe  should  have  renounced  the  temporal  supremacy  of 
Rome.  A  still  more  important  object  was  achieved  by  the  final 
settlement  of  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  All 
matters  of  dispute  have  been  finally  arranged,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Emperor  and  Baron  Beust  the  Croatian  deputies 
have  been  induced  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Hungarian  Diet. 
The  Diet  itself  has  lately  been  dissolved,  after  the  most  laborious 
and  fruitful  session  which  has  ever  been  held ;  and  the  Austro-. 
Hungarian  monarchy  has,  by  wise  policy  and  thoughtful  legisla- 
tion, resumed  its  ancient  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe. 

The  prospects  of  Italy  have,  on  the  whole,  improved  since 
the  mortifying  occurrence  of  Mentana.  The  administration  of 
General  Menabrea  has  proved  unexpectedly  durable,  and  some 
approximation  has  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  financial 
equilibrium.  In  the  prospect  of  war  with  Prussia,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  supposed  to  have  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of 
his  troops  from  Rome  by  an  arrangement  for  the  substitution 
of  a  Spanish  garrison,  which  would  inevitably  have  provoked 
the  immediate  invasion  of  the  Papal  territories  by  an  Italian 
army.  If  so  chimerical  a  scheme  was  ever  seriously  contem- 
plated, it  was  rendered  abortive  by  a  sudden  revolution,  which, 
perhaps,  may  have  prevented  or  postponed  a  European  war. 

The  discontent  which  had  been  produced  by  the  personal 
conduct  of  Queen  Isabella  and  by  the  policy  of  her  successive 
Ministers  has  at  last  exploded,  on  the  removal  of  the  two 
rivals  who  had  for  many  years  alternately  controlled  the  army 
and  the  kingdom.  O'Donnell,  who  had  been  removed  from 
power  in  the  previous  year,  died  early  in  the  spring ;  and  he 
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was  followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  the  daring  and  un- 
scrupulous Narvaez.  The  Queen  conferred  the  vacant  office  of 
Minister  on  Gonzalez  Bravo,  not  understanding  that  an  adroit 
civilian  was  incapable  of  maintaining  the  existing  system  of 
Government  without  the  support  of  a  military  leader.  In  a 
short  time  it  was  discovered  or  suspected  that  the  leaders  of  the 
army  were  conspiring  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  precedents 
which  required  the  sword  of  Narvaez  or  O'Donnell  to  render 
them  applicable,  Marshal  Serrano,  General  Dulce,  and  the 
other  principal  chiefs  of  the  army,  were  seized  and  transported 
to  the  colonies.  A  more  novel  exhibition  of  imprudent  vigour 
consisted  in  the  banishment  to  Lisbon  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Montpensier,  who  may,  perhaps,  have  been  engaged  in  in- 
trigues for  the  establishment  of  a  regency,  or  even  for  a  change 
of  dynasty.  A  wise  statesman  would  not  have  published  the 
designs  of  an  undeclared  pretender  ;  but  Gonzalez  Bravo  appears 
to  have  had  no  system  of  policy  beyond  a  servile  adherence  to 
the  traditions  of  his  military  predecessors.  On  the  18th  of 
September,  within  three  weeks  from  the  deportation  of  the 
Generals,  the  fleet,  under  Admiral  Topete,  revolted  at  Cadiz, 
and  a  portion  of  the  army  followed  its  example.  The  Minister, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  near  the  northern  frontier, 
having  provided  no  means  of  supporting  his  own  violent 
measures,  at  once  escaped  into  France  ;  and  the  Queen  herself, 
after  a  week's  hesitation,  followed  his  steps  with  her  family. 
A  vessel  had  been  despatched  by  Topete  to  bring  back  the 
exiled  Generals  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  General  Prim  left 
England  to  join  in  their  enterprise. 

It  appeared  from  the  first  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  that, 
unlike  previous  military  revolutions,  the  movement  was  directed 
against  the  Queen  and  her  family,  probably  because  the  leaders 
were  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to  trust  her  assurances.  The 
Queen  and  her  dynasty  fell  almost  without  a  blow,  though 
Marshal  Concha  for  a  short  time  held  Madrid  in  her  name. 
Serrano,  at  the  head  of  troops  which  had  joined  the  Revolution, 
defeated  the  Marquis  of  Novaliches  in  a  combat  at  Alcolea,  and, 
having  done  what  was  thought  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  military  honour,  the  loyal  troops  immediately  passed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  arrival  of  Prim  at  Madrid 
a  Provisional  Government  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Serrano,  while  Prim  assumed  the  command  of  the  army.     The 
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deposition  of  tlie  Queen  was  at  once  proclaimed ;  but  the 
leaders  of  the  Kevolution  shrank  with  surprising  timidity  from 
the  task  of  establishing  any  alternative  form  of  government. 
It  was  announced  that  the  future  destinies  of  Spain  would 
depend  on  the  decision  of  a  Cortes,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage ;  and,  although  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  favoured  the  maintenance  of  a  monarchy,  no 
obstacle  was  offered  to  agitation  in  favour  of  a  republic.  Since 
Necker  threw  the  reconstitution  of  France,  without  prescience  or 
preparation,  on  the  floor  of  the  States-General,  no  statesmen 
have  abdicated  more  ingloriously  than  Prim  and  Serrano  the 
duty  of  guiding  a  nation  after  unsettling  the  former  adjustment 
of  power.  It  now  seems  probable  that  the  Kepublic  which  they 
deprecate  may  be  established  in  consequence  of  their  backward- 
ness in  proposing  a  candidate  for  the  Crown. 

During  the  interval  of  three  months  which  has  followed  the 
revolt  of  Topete,  Spain  has  presented  to  the  world  one  of  the 
strangest  of  political  spectacles.  Although  the  Kevolution  was 
commenced  and  completed  exclusively  by  the  fleet  and  the 
army,  the  general  population  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the 
overthrow  of  Queen  Isabella  and  the  dynasty.  In  accordance 
with  Spanish  traditions.  Juntas  were  immediately  organised  in 
every  town  and  district,  with  indefinite  powers,  professedly 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  some  places  Com- 
munistic Juntas  attempted  a  partial  redistribution  of  private 
property ;  but  in  general  the  self-constituted  local  governments 
appear  to  have  behaved  with  tolerable  moderation,  and  after  a 
short  time  they  surrendered  their  authority  to  the  Provisional 
Government.  The  most  urgent  or  the  loudest  of  the  popular 
demands  produced  in  the  minds  of  foreigners  a  feeling  of 
surprise.  It  had  not  been  supposed  that  a  religious  liberty  was 
anxiously  desired  by  a  country  in  which  there  are  no  indigenous 
Nonconformists ;  and  an  occasional  protest  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  was  even  more  unexpected.  The  Government,  almost 
immediately  after  its  formation,  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  communities  which 
had  been  founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  in  contra- 
vention of  the  law.  In  Continental  countries  religious  liberty 
means  antagonism  to  the  clergy,  and  especially  to  the  religious 
orders  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  are  justified  in 
adopting  measures  which  may  diminish  the  power   of  their 
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inveterate  enemies.  The  early  reaction  against  the  clerical 
policy  of  the  Queen  and  her  advisers  seems  already  to  have 
subsided.  The  Pope's  Nuncio  still  resides  at  Madrid,  drawing 
a  stipend  from  the  Spanish  Treasury,  and  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  is  intrusted  to  a  Minister  who  eagerly  pro- 
claims himself  a  zealous  Catholic. 

Notwithstanding  the  aspirations  of  sanguine  patriots,  the 
Kevolution  may  possibly  prove  to  have  been  but  one  more 
barren  military  revolt.  General  Prim,  on  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  published  an  admirable  General  Order,  in 
which  officers  and  privates  were  cautioned  against  taking  any 
part  in  political  affairs.  The  warning  would  have  been  more 
impressive  if  General  Prim's  authority  had  not  been  founded  on 
the  conduct  which  he  deprecated,  and  if  he  had  not  conformed 
to  traditional  practice  by  accepting  a  marshal's  staff  in  reward 
for  his  share  in  a  political  mutiny.  Every  officer  and  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  army  about  the  same  time  obtained 
a  step  in  rank,  which  was  indiscriminately  given  to  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  at  Alcolea.  If  another  promotion  should 
seem  likely  to  follow  the  restoration  of  the  Queen,  or  the 
adhesion  of  the  army  to  the  Generals  in  a  contest  with  the 
Cortes,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  country  would, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  present  generation,  attempt  resist- 
ance to  military  dictation.  The  Government  not  long  since 
strengthened  its  position  by  the  suppression  of  a  Kepublican 
revolt  at  Cadiz,  which  had  threatened  to  be  formidable.  The 
struggle  was  remarkable  for  the  curious  episode  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  at  Cordova  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  serve  against  the  insurgents.  The  Duke  has  subse- 
quently explained  that  he  had  supposed  the  insurrection  to  be 
reactionary  rather  than  Kepublican  ;  but  his  intentions,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  appear  not  to  have  been  adequately 
appreciated.  Although  Marshal  Serrano  is  said  to  be  favourable 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke,  the  Government  insisted  on  his 
immediate  return  to  Lisbon  ;  and  probably  he  has  by  his  im- 
prudent interference  damaged  his  prospects  of  ascending  the 
throne.  Perhaps  no  better  King  could  be  found  for  Spain  ;  yet 
it  would  be  vexatious  that  M.  Guizot  should  have  lived  to 
witness  the  success  by  unforeseen  methods  of  the  scandalous 
intrigue  of  1846,  which  has  already  borne  fruit  in  the  ruined 
fortunes  and  reputation  of  Isabella  II. 
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According  to  common  belief  and  the  express  statement  of 
Count  Bismarck,  the  Spanish  Revolution,  arising  from  causes 
exclusively  domestic,  incidentally  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a 
great  European  war.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  danger  has 
recurred  through  the  sudden  rupture  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to  assign  to  the  voluntary 
or  unconscious  promoters  of  the  catastrophe  their  respective 
shares  in  an  untoward  and  troublesome  event.  It  is  doubtful, 
in  spite  of  many  positive  assertions,  whether  France  has  been 
intriguing  with  Russia  in  the  hope  of  detaching  a  powerful  ally 
from  Prussia  ;  nor  are  the  rumours  which  attribute  to  Austria 
a  principal  part  in  the  transaction  to  be  received  without  ampler 
confirmation.  A  short  time  since  the  Government  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities  was  engaged  in  preparations  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey  ;  but  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Great  Powers  produced  an  ostensible  change  of  policy, 
expressed  in  the  dismissal  of  the  Prince's  Ministry.  The 
majority  of  the  Bulgarian  population  is  believed  to  be  loyal 
to  the  Porte,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  enemies  of  Turkey  may 
have  found  it  expedient  to  shift  the  scene  of  their  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  but  for  the  probability  that  Eastern  difl&culties 
have  been  caused  by  tortuous  diplomacy,  the  imprudence  which 
is  common  to  both  the  belligerent  Governments  would  not  alone 
prove  that  the  collision  which  has  occurred  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  external  agency. 

The  relations  between  Greece  and  Turkey  have  for  more 
than  two  years  been  subject  to  an  intolerable  strain,  and  it  has 
only  been  through  fear  of  the  European  Powers  that  either 
Government  has  abstained  from  open  hostility.  The  Greeks 
have  with  remarkable  skill  and  perseverance  kept  the  Cretan 
insurrection  alive  long  after  it  would  have  collapsed  in  the 
absence  of  foreign  aid.  Little  or  no  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  rules  of  international  law,  and  as  the  insurgents  in  the 
island  became  less  and  less  inclined  to  continue  the  struggle, 
their  allies  on  the  mainland  have  redoubled  their  efforts,  and 
have  defied  the  Turks  with  less  affectation  of  secrecy.  If  the 
Turkish  Government  could  have  persuaded  itself  to  submit  for 
a  short  time  longer  to  the  provocations  which  it  had  previously 
borne,  the  pacification  of  Crete  would  probably  have  reduced 
the  Greeks  to  compulsory  inaction  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  recent   proceedings  have  furnished  ample  reasons  for  a 
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declaration  of  war.  Bands  of  volunteers,  commanded  by  officers 
of  the  Greek  army,  and  armed  with  cannon  taken  from  a  royal 
fortress,  have  openly  paraded  the  streets  of  Athens  in  preparation 
for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Crete.  Cretan  refugees  who  were  about 
to  return  to  the  island  on  the  invitation  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment were  violently  assaulted,  and  received  no  protection  from 
the  Greek  police. 

Finally,  the  well -reasoned  remonstrance  of  the  Turkish 
Minister,  himself  an  accomplished  Greek,  was  answered  by  the 
Athenian  Government  in  a  tone  of  insult,  and  with  an  un- 
disguised avowal  of  the  acts  which  formed  the  subject  of 
complaint.  It  was  evident  that  the  Greeks  were,  either 
through  rashness  or  in  the  assurance  of  foreign  aid,  anxious 
to  precipitate  a  quarrel,  while  the  Porte,  now  deprived  of  the 
sagacious  counsels  of  Fuad  Pasha,  yielded  to  a  natural  irritation 
which  had  long  been  forcibly  suppressed.  Diplomatic  relations 
have  been  suspended,  and  the  Greeks  have  hitherto  refused  all 
concessions,  although  the  Turkish  army  and  navy,  if  not  required 
to  meet  some  other  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  are  fully  able  to 
crush  the  petty  forces  of  the  kingdom.  The  Greek  Government 
has  neither  money  nor  credit,  but  it  probably  hopes  that  insurrec- 
tions will  occur  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  it  relies  on  the 
certainty  that  Europe  will  never  permit  the  permanent  conquest 
of  its  territory.  If  a  Turkish  army  enters  the  kingdom,  some 
outrages  will  probably  be  perpetrated,  and  innumerable  atrocities 
wiU  be  invented  to  excite  the  indignation  of  Christendom. 
There  is  little  us3  in  invading  a  province  which  cannot  be 
retained,  and  at  sea  the  skilful  Greek  cruisers  will,  perhaps, 
continue  to  bafl3e  the  pursuit  of  the  Turkish  men-of-war. 
There  is  every  probability  that  hostilities  will  be  averted,  but 
until  the  proposed  Conference  has  arrived  at  a  decision  it  will 
be  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  Great  Powers  are  able  to 
agree  on  an  Eastern  policy.  The  further  question  of  the 
willingness  of  the  actual  combatants  to  submit  to  European 
arbitration  will  still  remain  to  be  solved. 

The  vast  extent  of  modern  empires  brings  their  territories 
and  interests  into  contact  at  the  same  time  in  widely-separated 
regions.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  Kussian  dominions  in 
Central  Asia,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  legitimate 
or  unavoidable,  necessarily  forms  an  entirely  new  element  in 
the  calculations  of  Anglo -Indian  statesmen.     Within  the  last 
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year  the  Russian  Generals  have  established  a  protectorate  over 
the  semi-barbarous  State  of  Bokhara,  and  the  reigning  Ameer, 
like  a  King  of  Armenia  or  Cappadocia  in  the  days  of  Lucullus 
and  Pompey,  owes  to  his  new  patrons  the  possession  of  a  throne 
which  had  been  assailed  by  dissatisfied  subjects  under  his 
rebellious  son.  The  virtual  acquisition  of  Bokhara  has  brought 
the  Russians  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Afghanistan,  and  furnished 
a  possible  opportunity  of  interference  in  the  civil  wars  which 
distract  the  country.  An  Afghan  prince,  with  a  body  of  his 
followers,  is  already  serving  in  the  Russian  army,  and  other 
defeated  pretenders  will  not  fail  to  court  the  favour  of  a  power- 
ful aUy. 

It  is  asserted  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  lately  seen  reason 
to  modify  the  absolutely  neutral  policy  which  he  has  observed 
during  the  lengthened  contest  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  he  should  be  replaced  by  an  inexperienced  successor  at  a 
moment  when  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Asiatic  politics  is 
more  than  ever  required  by  the  rulers  of  India.  For  the  present, 
the  Russians  in  Bokhara  and  the  adjacent  regions  have  given  no 
cause  of  offence  to  the  Indian  Government,  nor  is  their  military 
power,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their  resources,  likely  at  any 
time  to  be  formidable.  It  is  only  in  dealing  with  disaffected 
subjects  or  turbulent  neighbours  that  the  vicinity  of  a  second 
European  Power  might  lead  to  complications.  Still  further  to 
the  East  a  local  collision  with  Chinese  authorities  has  caused 
natural  uneasiness.  English  ships  of  war  have  been  employed 
in  avenging  the  wrongs  of  certain  missionaries,  although  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  interference  was  justified  either  by 
treaty  or  by  international  right.  It  is  often  necessary  to  modify 
the  rules  of  public  law  in  dealing  with  Oriental  nations  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  protect  all  English  adventurers  who  in  the 
prosecution  either  of  commercial  or  religious  designs  think  fit 
to  reside  in  remote  and  uncivilised  regions.  A  missionary  is 
not  bound  to  expose  himself  to  death  or  to  torture,  and  if  he 
thinks  fit  to  incur  the  risk  he  must  not  suppose  that  he  has  an 
English  squadron  at  his  back. 

The  prosperous  monotony  of  the  colonies  has  of  late  years 
contributed  few  chapters  to  the  current  history  of  the  English 
empire  ;  but  a  fresh  Maori  insurrection,  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  a  colonial  force,  has  once  more  diminished  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving from  ultimate  extinction  the  bravest  and  most  capable 
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of  all  native  races  which  have  been  brought  into  juxtaposition 
with  European  settlers.  In  Australia  the  personal  loyalty  and 
invincible  tenacity  which  are  equally  characteristic  of  English 
colonists  have  been  illustrated  by  the  enthusiastic  reception 
offered  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  resolute  prose- 
cution of  the  Constitutional  conflict  which  has  long  occupied 
the  Legislature  of  Victoria.  The  withdrawal  of  the  claim  to 
the  grant  which  the  Assembly  had  made  to  the  widow  of  a 
late  Governor  released  the  Colonial  Office  at  home  from  an 
immediate  embarrassment;  but  the  respective  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  as  far 
as  ever  from  adjustment,  although  it  is  certain  that  in  an 
essentially  Democratic  community  the  more  popular  body  will 
finally  prevail.  The  new  organisation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  appears  likely  to  be  successful,  but  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  still  dissatisfied  with  the  preponderance  of  interests 
which  they  consider  opposed  to  their  own.  Their  Legislature 
sent  deputies  to  England  to  protest  against  the  maintenance  of 
the  union,  and  Mr.  Bright  was  induced  to  advocate  their  cause 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  on  discussion  it  clearly  appeared 
that  the  previous  Legislature  had  assented  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Dominion,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  measure  was  in 
its  nature  irrevocable.  The  leader  of  the  Nova  Scotia  dissi- 
dents has  since  abandoned  the  agitation  as  useless,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  practical  grievances  of  which  the  Province 
justly  complains  will  be  remedied  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  Spanish  Marshals,  whose 
deaths  were  followed  by  important  political  consequences.  Lord 
Brougham  and  M.  Berryer  are  the  most  considerable  names  in 
the  Obituary  of  the  year.  Both  had  completed  or  outlived 
the  period  of  active  exertion,  and  both  had  been  rather  orators 
than  statesmen.  The  most  eloquent  of  modern  French  advo- 
cates, by  a  paradoxical  fortune,  owed  his  exceptional  popularity 
to  a  false  position.  If  Charles  X.  and  his  descendants  had 
remained  on  the  throne,  Berryer  would  probably  have  been 
assailed  as  a  courtier  and  a  supporter  of  the  prerogative ;  but 
eight-and-thirty  years  of  opposition  allied  him,  in  spite  of 
reciprocally  antagonistic  principles,  with  all  the  enemies  of  two 
successive  dynasties  and  of  authority  in  general.  From  1830 
to  1848  he  was  a  steady  opponent  of  the  Orleans  Government, 
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and  during  the  continuance  of  the  short-lived  Republic  he  was 
a  party  to  the  tacit  conspiracy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly 
against  the  Democratic  Constitution  which  they,  nevertheless, 
provisionally  accepted.  The  restoration  of  the  Empire  associated 
Berryer  with  the  Parliamentary  statesmen  whom  he  had 
attacked  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  with  the  Republicans 
whom  he  had  opposed  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  chiefs 
of  many  shattered  parties,  united  by  common  enmities,  con- 
curred in  applauding  the  famous  old  man  who  incidentally, 
and  yet  sincerely,  vindicated  liberty,  having  no  terms  to  keep 
with  usurpation.  Within  a  few  days  before  his  death  Berryer 
joined  in  the  Baudin  subscription,  as  his  latest  expression  of 
antipathy  to  the  Imperial  Government.  His  heterogeneous 
cluster  of  political  colleagues  were  not  curious  to  inquire  into 
the  motives  which  had  dictated  a  consistent  hostility  to  the 
Parliamentary  Government  of  the  younger  branch,  to  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  Empire.  To  his  eloquence  and  to  his 
forensic  character  all  parties  gave  a  just  and  genuine  recogni- 
tion. By  common  consent  he  was,  during  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  his  superiority  was 
cordially  recognised  even  by  those  who  might  have  considered 
themselves  his  rivals. 

Lord  Brougham,  with  a  more  versatile  intellect  and  a  far 
wider  range  of  activity,  had  not  been  equally  successful  in 
securing  general  favour.  Untiring  energy  and  great  natural 
powers  had  enabled  him,  while  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life, 
to  attain  a  high  position  at  the  Bar,  and  to  compete  with  Can- 
ning for  oratorical  supremacy  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
he  never  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  first  condition  of  solid 
Parliamentary  influence  by  securing  the  confidence  of  any 
political  party.  The  distrust  entertained  by  the  Whigs  for 
their  volunteer  ally  may  have  been  suggested  by  aristocratic 
prejudice,  but  it  was  afterwards  justified  by  experience.  He 
forced  himself  into  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  against  the  wish  of  its 
chief  members  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  he  caused  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government,  and  finally  alienated  himself  from 
the  party.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  restless  efforts  to 
sustain  the  reputation  which  had  been  compromised  by  political 
failure.  The  goodwill  which  is  naturally  entertained  for  old 
age  induced  a  younger  generation  to  gratify  him  with  habitual 
eulogy,  and  yet  Lord  Brougham  must  often  have  felt  in  the 
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decline  of  life  that  his  achievements  had  not  corresponded  to 
his  efforts  or  his  hopes.  His  death  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  close  of  an  epoch  and  the  commencement  of  a  period 
which  will  probably  be  marked  by  a  different  historical 
type. 
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The  year  whicli  is  passing  away  has,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
been  marked  by  the  uneasiness  which  forebodes  political  change. 
More  than  one  event  of  undoubted  historical  importance  awaits 
the  interpretation  which  will  be  only  supplied  by  its  results. 
The  Irish  Church  Establishment  has  been  abolished  ;   Parlia- 

,      mentary  Government  has  once  more  been  conceded  to  France  ; 

/  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  opened  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
three  centuries,  a  General  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  assembled  in  the  Vatican.  The  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion, which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  already  begun  to 
disappoint  sanguine  enthusiasts,  has  failed  to  justify  itself, 
either  by  the  reform  of  ancient  abuses  or  by  the  consolidation 
of  a  regular  Government.  The  chronic  embarrassments  of  the 
Italian  Government  afford  another  illustration  of  the  diflBculty 
of  regenerating  a  nation.  The  dread  of  a  great  European  war, 
which  had  since  1866  impended  over  the  Continent,  has,  by 
lapse  of  time  and  through  the  pressure  of  domestic  questions  in 
France,  happily  in  a  great  measure  subsided. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  Great  Powers  have  been 
temporarily  or  permanently  modified  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
respective  intimacies  of  France  with  Austria  and  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  with  Russia.  The  risk  of  collisions 
which  might  have  brought  the  Eastern  Question  to  a  crisis  has 
been  more  than  once  averted  by  diplomatic  prudence.  The 
year  began  with  the  triumph  of  the  Porte  over  the  petulant 
hostility  of  Greece,  and  it  has  closed  with  the  acceptance  by 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  of  the  demands  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Conference  at  Paris,  after  ex- 
cluding the  Greek  Minister  on  a  plausible  pretext  from  their 
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deliberations,  consulted  the  interests  of  his  Government  and 
country  by  insisting  on  tbeir  abandonment  of  hostile  demon- 
strations against  Turkey.  The  Greek  Ministers,  while  they 
wantonly  provoked  a  quarrel,  had,  in  well-founded  reliance  on 
their  European  protectors,  neglected  to  make  the  smallest 
preparations  for  war  ;  and  they  had  applied  to  other  purposes 
the  funds  which  had  been  raised  by  extraordinary  fiscal 
measures.  Yet  it  was  not  until  a  new  Administration  had 
been  formed  that  the  Government  formally  submitted  to  the 
demands  of  the  Congress.  The  suppression  of  the  Cretan 
rebellion  has,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  aid  from 
Greece,  proved  to  be  final ;  and  the  firmness  of  the  Turkish 
Government  has  deterred  malcontents  from  attempting  else- 
where provincial  insurrections. 

An  unexpected  check  has  interrupted  the  progress  of  the 
ruler  of  Egypt  to  formal  and  substantial  independence.  Al- 
though the  Courts  which  the  Khedive  has  visited  have  scrupu- 
lously abstained  from  according  him  the  rank  of  a  sovereign,  the 
Sultan  has  taken  umbrage  at  his  pretensions,  and  he  has 
regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy  his  financial  arrangements  and 
his  expenditure.  The  Khedive  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
competed  with  the  Porte  for  accommodation  in  the  Money-market, 
and  a  portion  of  the  sums  which  he  has  raised  has  been 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  vessels  of  war  and  of  improved 
weapons  for  his  army.  The  invitations  issued  to  all  the 
sovereigns  and  to  other  royal  personages  by  a  mere  vassal  of 
the  Porte  formed  an  additional  cause  of  offence,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  celebration  was  finished,  the  Sultan  peremptorily  demanded 
that  the  Khedive  should  henceforth  communicate  with  foreign 
Governments  only  through  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Porte ; 
that  he  should  abstain  from  any  further  increase  of  his  fleet ; 
and,  above  all,  that  he  should  submit  his  Budgets  to  the 
Government  of  Constantinople  and  renounce  the  privilege  of 
contracting  loans,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  secret  history  of  a  negotiation  which  ended  in  the 
unqualified  submission  of  the  Khedive.  It  is  difiicult  to  believe 
that  he  intends  to  accept  the  position  of  a  provincial  Governor, 
distinguished  from  other  Pashas  only  by  a  higher  title,  and  by 
the  right  of  hereditary  succession ;  but  the  English  Ambassador 
urgently  recommended  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
Porte,  and  the  French  Government  declined  to  support  the 
VOL.  I  u 
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Viceroy  in  a  policy  of  resistance.  Frequent  experience  has 
proved  that  when  England  and  France  are  in  accord  no  success- 
ful encroachment  can  be  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Sultan. 
Kussian  politicians  are  forced  to  console  themselves  by  the 
plausible  prophecy  that  at  some  future  time  the  assertion  of 
Egyptian  independence  will  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  Khedive  deserves  credit  for  his  prudence  in 
listening  to  unpalatable  counsels.  Premature  ambition  might 
have  found  excuse  or  encouragement  in  the  splendid  hospitality 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  tendering  on  a  great  occasion 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  Great  European 
Powers. 

It  is  true  that,  although  the  Suez  Canal  traverses  Egyptian 
territory,  the  honour  of  the  achievement  belongs  to  a  Frenchman. 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  for  more  than  ten  years  prosecuted  the  enter- 
prise of  joining  the  Eed  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  spite  of 
natural  impediments  to  the  undertaking,  of  the  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  professional  and  non-professional  critics,  and  of  the 
indifference  or  distaste  of  the  chief  maritime  nation.  Fortunately 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Continental  hopes  were  excited 
by  the  apparent  jealousy  of  England,  and  the  financial  resources, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  the 
mechanical  completion  of  the  works,  were  always  forthcoming 
as  they  were  required.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  induced  to 
contribute  largely  in  money  and  in  the  labour  of  his  subjects, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  French  diplomacy,  the  frequent  objections 
raised  by  the  Turkish  Government  were  successfully  evaded  or 
overcome.  The  work,  although  it  is  not  yet  complete,  has  been 
shown  to  be  practicable,  and,  even  if  it  proves  to  be  unre- 
munerative,  means  will  be  found  to  finish  and  to  maintain  the 
undertaking.  There  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  a  mere  alteration 
in  the  comparative  lengths  of  commercial  voyages  will  enable 
the  countries  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  to  divert  any 
considerable  portion  of  English  trade.  The  Eussian  and  Italian 
ports  have  no  important  markets  behind  them  either  for  imports 
or  for  exports.  Trieste  and  Marseilles  may,  perhaps,  find  a 
certain  advantage  in  the  reduction  of  freight ;  but  it  will  be 
long  before  they  can  rival  Southampton,  Liverpool,  and  London 
in  steam  navigation.  During  the  continuance  of  peace,  and 
under  an  equal  system  of  charges  for  all  nations,  the  greater 
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part  of  the  trade  of  the  Canal  will  be  conducted  by  English 
vessels.  The  Southern  cities  which  date  their  decline  from  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  find 
that,  although  the  course  of  trade  may  once  more  pass  along 
their  coasts,  its  destination  depends  on  the  fertility  of  producers 
and  on  the  capacity  of  consumers.  As  the  Canal  is  actually 
made,  insular  patriotism  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
itself  with  cosmopolitan  philanthropy. 

For  the  present,  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  trouble 
themselves  more  with  the  perversities  of  Chinese  Mandarins  and 
with  the  alleged  apathy  of  Indian  cotton-growers  than  with  the 
possible  rivalry  of  Mediterranean  traders.  In  China  it  happens 
that  all  the  European  and  Ajnerican  residents  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  understanding  between  themselves,  under  the  influence 
not  of  a  common  enmity,  but  of  habitual  liability  to  the  same 
kind  of  vexations.  The  public  opinion  of  the  commercial 
Republic  which  has  organised  itself  at  Shanghai  is  highly 
favourable  to  summary  modes  of  redress  for  affronts  or  injuries 
offered  by  local  functionaries.  In  the  island  of  Formosa,  and 
at  various  points  on  the  mainland,  English  Vice-Consuls  and 
naval  officers  have  taken  towns  or  forts,  or  have  exacted 
pecuniary  compensation,  in  consequence  of  wrongs  inflicted  on 
their  countrymen  by  Chinese  officials  or  mobs.  Lord  Clarendon 
has  issued  stringent  orders  that  all  complaints  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  be  referred  directly  to 
the  Ambassador  at  Pekin  for  presentation  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  proper  to  check 
the  activity  of  zealous  subordinates ;  but  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
seems  to  share  the  distrust  felt  by  the  mercantile  community  of 
the  efficacy  of  diplomatic  remonstrances. 

It  has  now  become  evident  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Burling- 
hame  to  Washington  and  to  the  European  Courts  was  despatched 
by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
relaxation  of  its  engagements  to  facilitate  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  Mr.  Burlinghame  himself  was  probably  the  dupe  of 
instructions  which  were  drawn  up  in  two  different  versions  for 
domestic  and  foreign  use.  Mr.  Ross  Browne,  lately  American 
Minister  at  Pekin,  having  been  recalled  by  his  Government  on 
account  of  his  disapproval  of  Mr.  Burlinghame's  Treaty,  received 
an  address  of  unanimous  assent  to  his  policy  from  all  the  English 
and  American  merchants.    In  his  reply,  Mr.  Ross  Browne  insisted 
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on  the  necessity  of  dealing  on  the  spot  with  provincial  aggression 
on  the  rights  of  foreign  traders.  It  is  improbable  that  eventu- 
ally any  rigid  adherence  to  impracticable  rules  will  be  allowed 
to  endanger  trade  with  an  Empire  which  contains  hundreds 
of  millions  of  possible  customers  for  Western  manufactures. 

Although  India  as  well  as  China  must  profit  largely  by  any 
improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  with  Europe,  the 
attention  of  the  Government  has  been  fully  occupied  with  poli- 
tical and  financial  questions.  Lord  Mayo,  succeeding  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence  in  the  first  weeks  of  1869,  gave  effect  to  the 
recent  policy  of  his  predecessor  by  confirming  the  amicable  rela- 
tions which  had  at  last  been  established  with  the  reigning  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  often  been  censured  for 
his  persistent  neutrality  among  the  descendants  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed during  their  long  gtruggle  for  supremacy.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Shere  Ali,  when  he  had  finally  established  his  power 
in  Cabul,  may  have  felt  little  gratitude  to  the  Government  of 
India  for  a  tardy  recognition  of  his  title ;  but  an  Eastern 
ruler  is  as  little  inclined  as  a  European  statesman  to  regulate 
his  policy  by  sentimental  considerations.  With  the  Eussian 
dominion  steadily  extending  itself  over  Central  Asia  almost  to 
the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  Shere  Ali  recognised  the  necessity 
of  allying  himself  with  the  only  neighbouring  Power  which  is 
strong  enough  to  protect  him.  In  a  journey  of  100  miles 
through  English  territory  on  his  way  to  visit  the  Viceroy,  the 
Ameer  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  discipline  and 
strength  of  the  army  of  North- Western  India.  Although  it  was 
not  thought  expedient  to  conclude  a  formal  alliance,  Shere  Ali 
accepted  a  large  subsidy,  which  may  perhaps  supply  the  means 
of  consolidating  his  authority.  He  probably  understands  that 
the  Indian  Government  only  desires  the  maintenance  of  his  power 
and  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  his  kingdom.  It  would 
be  undignified  and  useless  to  complain  of  the  progress  of  Eussian 
arms  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  a  native 
State  should  be  interposed  between  the  two  Great  European 
Powers.  In  domestic  administration  Lord  Mayo  has  profited 
by  his  Parliamentary  and  official  training  to  exercise  a  vigilant 
supervision  over  finance.  There  is  no  public  department  for 
which  Indian  functionaries  possess  so  little  aptitude.  On  a 
careful  revision  of  the  Budget  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure 
largely  exceeded   the  revenue,  and  the  Viceroy  has  begun  a 
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vigorous  effort  to  restore  an  equilibrium  by  a  sweeping  system 
of  retrenchment.  There  is,  happily,  no  reason  to  fear  any  im- 
portant war,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
new  method  of  conducting  the  periodical  conflicts  with  the 
mountain  tribes  on  the  Northern  frontier  will  conduce  both  to 
efl&ciency  and  economy. 

As  there  is  no  immediate  risk  of  a  collision  with  Eussian 
policy,  either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  the  only  unsettled  question 
with  which  the  Foreign  OflBce  has  had  to  deal  is  the  open  con- 
troversy with  the  United  States.  Lord  Clarendon,  continuing 
the  policy  of  Lord  Stanley,  had  conceded  every  demand  which 
the  American  Minister  had  been  instructed  to  prefer  ;  but  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson  had  unluckily  irritated  his  countrymen  by 
overstrained  professions  of  goodwill  to  England  ;  and  the  un- 
popularity of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  extended  to  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  instituted  and  conducted  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties.  It  soon  became  known  that  the  Convention,  which 
expressed  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Seward,  would  not  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  On  General  Grant's  accession  to  ofiice  in  the  early 
spring  the  text  of  the  Convention  was,  in  wilful  disregard  of 
courtesy  and  of  usage,  published  in  the  newspapers  before  it  had 
been  considered  by  the  Senate.  A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Sumner, 
who  had  been  privy  to  the  mission  and  to  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  in  an  in- 
flammatory speech,  and  his  conclusions  were  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  In  anticipation  of  the  event,  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson  had,  without  special  authority,  proposed  to 
Lord  Clarendon  that  the  Convention  should  be  extended  from 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  or  American  citizens  to  the 
demands  which  either  Government  might  advance  against  the 
other,  including  the  imaginary  grievance  founded  on  the  Queen's 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  Even  if  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's 
new  proposal  had  not  been  necessarily  refused,  the  adoption  by 
the  Senate  of  Mr.  Sumner's  pretensions  proves  that  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute  would  have  been  impracticable. 

Mr.  Sumner's  extravagant  demand  for  an  apology  and  for 
payment  of  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  War  caused 
extreme  indignation  in  England,  and  even  in  the  United  States 
it  was  followed  by  a  partial  and  temporary  reaction.  The 
soundest  jurists  proved  that  the  recognition  of  Confederate  belli- 
gerency constituted  no  just  cause  of  offence,  and  some  of  the 
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more  respectable  journalists  withdrew  from  the  positions  which 
they  had  maintained  until  Mr.  Sumner  made  their  opinions 
ridiculous.  The  President  himself,  in  his  recent  Message  to 
Congress,  has  substantially  reaffirmed  all  Mr.  Sumner's  doctrines, 
on  grounds  which  are  explained  in  a  despatch  of  an  extraordinary 
character  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  American  Minister 
in  England.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  has,  in  a  declamatory  tone 
seldom  used  in  diplomacy,  recapitulated  all  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary grievances  which  have  been  devised  to  justify  American 
indignation  against  England.  His  rhetorical  invective  has  given 
Lord  Clarendon  an  opportunity  of  showing,  in  a  courteous  and 
conclusive  answer,  that  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  from  the 
Mersey  was  an  isolated  occurrence,  and  that  the  damages  which 
were  suffered  by  American  trade  were  fully  provided  for  in  Mr. 
Seward's  Convention.  It  will  be  useless  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions until  the  President  is  prepared  to  reconsider  his  inadmis- 
sible demands. 

It  happens,  by  an  anomalous  coincidence,  that  some  of  the 
politicians  who  most  bitterly  resent  the  recognition  of  Confed- 
erate belligerency  have  been  eagerly  pressing  for  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  insurgents  of  Cuba.  The  rebels  against  the 
Spanish  Government  have  never  possessed  a  town,  a  fort,  or  a 
separate  territory,  nor  have  they  at  any  time  brought  a  regular 
army  into  the  field.  The  Confederacy,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  league  of  nine  or  ten  old  and  settled  States,  holding  at  the 
time  of  recognition  exclusive  possession  of  their  own  vast  terri- 
tories, including  a  longer  coast-line  than  that  which  remained 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  President  has  correctly  stated 
in  his  Message  that  belligerency  was  a  question  of  fact ;  and  yet 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  declared  its 
sympathy  with  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  and  requested  the 
President  to  concede  recognition  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Overtures  of  mediation  made  to  the  Spanish  Government  by  the 
American  Minister  were  summarily  rejected,  and  the  failure  of  the 
insurgents  to  make  progress  will  probably  confirm  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  determination  to  furnish  no  argument  against  itself 
in  the  controversy  with  England.  The  overbearing  diplomacy 
of  the  United  States  is  in  some  degree  explained  by  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  country.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  the  States  which  belonged  to  the  Confederacy  are  now  for- 
mally restored  to  the  Union  ;  and  the  increase  of  revenue,  aided 
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by  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  has  enabled  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  effect  a  large  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  The 
policy  of  repudiation,  which  was  countenanced  by  the  late  Con- 
gress, and  which  was  eagerly  advocated  by  many  leaders  of  both 
parties,  has  become  unpopular  since  the  Presidential  election. 
The  present  Congress  has  affirmed  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
national  obligations  in  specie,  and  by  a  late  Kesolution  it  has 
condemned  the  fraudulent  doctrines  which  were  lately  professed 
by  half  the  Republican  party,  and  by  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  Democrats. 

The  President,  with  the  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
supports  the  most  stringent  system  of  Protection,  but  there  are 
indications  of  the  growing  popularity  of  more  rational  doctrines, 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  which  have  an  unqualified  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade.  The  ingenious  per- 
versity of  the  Tariff  taxes  various  classes  of  producers  in  the 
price  of  the  materials  for  their  industry  to  a  larger  extent  than 
the  bounty  which  they  receive  at  the  expense  of  their  customers. 
The  shipbuilders,  who  find  that  their  industry  is  nearly  ruined, 
are  already  demanding  free  importation  of  timber,  hemp,  and 
iron,  while  they  at  the  same  time  claim  a  monopoly  of  the 
domestic  carrying  trade.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  prosperity 
which  results  from  the  energy  of  the  national  character  operat- 
ing on  unlimited  resources,  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  commit,  for  purposes  of  experiment,  almost  every  legis- 
lative and  economic  blunder. 

The  unfriendly  feeling  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  dis- 
quieting element  in  the  foreign  relations  of  England.  Except, 
indeed,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  discountenance  the  opening 
of  some  Eastern  question,  the  English  Government  has  lately 
been  but  a  spectator  of  Continental  proceedings.  The  warm 
sympathy  which  was  felt  for  the  Italian  cause  during  the 
struggle  for  unity  and  independence  has  naturally  subsided  with 
the  occasion  which  called  it  forth.  The  Government  of  General 
Menabrea  became  unpopular  in  consequence  of  alleged  violations 
of  personal  liberty,  and  through  the  ill  success  of  Count  Cam- 
bray  Digny  in  his  attempts  to  restore  the  finances.  It  is  still 
found  impossible  to  collect  the  taxes  in  the  Southern  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  General 
Officers  opposes  any  further  reduction  of  the  Army  and  the 
Court.     The  waning  popularity  of  the  royal  dynasty  has  been 
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lately  revived  by  the  recovery  of  tlie  King  from  an  alarming 
illness,  and  by  the  fortunate  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Crown  in 
the  city  of  Naples.  If  it  is  true  that  Victor  Emmanuel,  when 
in  imminent  danger,  refused  to  make  political  concessions  which 
were  insolently  demanded  by  the  priests,  he  has  established  a 
new  and  valid  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  country.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  expectation  of  his  death  revived  the  recollection  of 
his  great  services  to  Italy,  and  the  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
which  might  attend  the  reign  of  an  untried  successor  ;  yet  the 
Chamber  at  the  commencement  of  its  winter  session  declined  to 
continue  to  the  Ministers  the  confidence  which  had  never  been 
heartily  granted.  The  election  of  Signor  Lanza  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Chamber  was  equivalent  to  a  decisive  vote 
against  the  Ministry,  and  after  long  uncertainty  General 
Menabrea  and  his  colleagues  have  been  succeeded  by  Signor 
Lanza  and  Signor  Sella.  If  the  new  Ministers  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing the  expenditure  to  the  level  of  the  revenue,  they  will  have 
performed  the  service  of  which  the  country  principally  stands 
in  need.  As  the  agitation  for  the  acquisition  of  Rome  is  for 
the  present  suspended,  no  external  anxiety  ought  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  from  domestic 
and  economic  improvements.  The  Alps,  like  the  Pyrenees, 
exempt  the  Peninsula  which  they  protect  from  the  complications 
which  beset  the  great  Northern  Powers. 

The  Austrian  Government  is  still  disturbed  by  the  claims  of 
the  different  Western  Provinces  to  share  the  independence  which 
has  been  accorded  to  Hungary  ;  and  a  troublesome  insurrection 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  has  lately  illustrated  the  difficulty  of 
governing  a  heterogeneous  Empire  by  uniform  legislation.  The 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the  hills  of 
Montenegro  and  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro  rose  in  arms  late  in 
the  autumn,  on  the  pretext  or  with  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
Austrian  conscription.  The  highlanders  of  Montenegro,  nomin- 
ally subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  habitual  clients  of  Russia,  afford 
secret  countenance  to  the  rebellion  of  their  neighbours,  and  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  continue  the  campaign  during 
the  inclement  season.  Suspicions  of  Russian  intrigue  have  of 
course  occurred  both  to  the  Austrian  Government  and  to  the 
Turkish  authorities  ;  but,  except  that  it  is  a  part  of  Russian 
policy  to  promote  disaffection  among  the  Sclavonic  subjects 
of   Austria   and    Turkey,  there   is   no   reason  to  believe  that 
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the  petty  rebellion  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  due  to 
foreign  instigation. 

Eussia  has  given  a  temporary  security  for  peace  in  the  form 
of  ulterior  preparations  for  possible  war.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  projected  an  elaborate  scheme  of  railways  for  military 
purposes,  to  connect  the  Polish  frontier,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Caucasus  with  the  central  provinces  ;  and  as  the  works,  which 
are  deemed  necessary  for  defence,  can  only  be  prosecuted  in 
time  of  peace,  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  aggressive  policy  is 
at  present  contemplated.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Empire 
is  not  flourishing,  and  material  prosperity  has  for  the  present 
been  checked  by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  but  great  com- 
mercial advantages  are  anticipated  from  the  extension  of  the 
Kussian  dominion  in  Asia,  where  the  barbarous  despots  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara  have  only  the  choice  of  submission  or 
dethronement. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  smouldering  feud  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  has  lost  some  of  its  bitterness.  The  semi- 
official journals  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  have,  indeed,  constantly 
exchanged  irritating  language,  and  the  relations  between  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Chancellor  and  the  Prussian  Minister  have 
been  for  the  most  part  unfriendly ;  but  when  Count  Beust,  in 
a  speech  addressed  to  the  delegates  who  represent  the  Eastern 
and  Western  sections  of  the  Monarchy,  had  laid  a  significant 
stress  on  the  alliance  with  France,  he  afterwards  found  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  his  words  implied  no  hostility  to  Northern 
Germany.  No  policy  could  be  more  distasteful  to  Hungary 
than  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  struggle  of  Austria  for  supremacy 
in  Germany,  nor  are  the  German  States  of  the  Empire  disposed 
to  ally  themselves  with  a  foreign  Power  against  those  who 
belong  to  their  own  race  and  language.  The  Emperor  himself 
afterwards  invited  the  Prince  of  Prussia  to  visit  Vienna  on  his 
way  to  Egypt ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  exchange  of  Imperial 
and  Royal  courtesies  may  represent  or  promote  a  friendly 
understanding. 

A  coolness  which  has  arisen  between  Prussia  and  Russia 
may,  perhaps,  facilitate  a  reconciliation  with  Austria.  The  old 
Russian  party,  which  is  in  favour  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  lately 
attempted  to  apply  to  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces  the  same  Muscovite  propagandism  which  has  for  five 
or  six  years  been  practised  in  Poland.     The  vexatious  interfer- 
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ence  of  Russian  functionaries  with  the  religion  and  language  of 
the  Emperor's  German  subjects  has  excited  the  same  kind  of 
national  sympathy  which  was  formerly  caused  by  the  vexatious 
proceedings  of  the  Danish  Government  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 
It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  popular  dissatisfaction 
that  the  Prussian  Government  lately  refused  to  renew  the  treaty 
of  mutual  extradition  which  had  provided  for  the  surrender  of 
political  fugitives  who  might  cross  the  Polish  frontier.  As  no 
Prussian  subject  was  likely  to  escape  into  Russia,  the  operation 
of  the  treaty  would  have  been  wholly  one-sided  if  its  provi- 
sions had  not  been,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  habitually 
neglected  by  Prussia.  The  formal  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment is  equivalent  to  a  notification  that  North  Germany  has 
become  a  Power  of  the  first  order,  and  that  its  Government  dis- 
approves persecution  in  Esthland  and  Liefland  as  well  as  in 
Poland.  The  change  of  Prussian  policy  provoked  from  the 
organs  of  the  Russian  Government  incessant  overtures  for  that 
French  alliance  which  has  so  often  been  proposed  and  foretold. 
The  shifting  combinations  of  the  great  Continental  monarchies, 
as  they  are  arranged  by  speculative  politicians,  seldom  possess 
practical  importance,  but  the  alienation  of  Prussia  from  Russia, 
if  it  proves  to  be  permanent,  affords  some  security  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  As  foreign  complications  have  become  less  urgent 
Parliamentary  opposition  is  reviving  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies,  and  even  in  the  more  democratic  and  subservient 
Parliament  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  The  Ministers 
have  been  repeatedly  outvoted  in  both  assemblies  on  questions  of 
finance  and  administration.  The  frequent  absence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  consequence  of  illness  has  probably  encouraged  the 
Opposition  to  attack  his  less  powerful  and  popular  colleagues. 
There  is  no  tendency  to  assail  his  external  policy,  which  has 
lately  consisted  in  simple  inaction.  The  Southern  States  of 
Germany  still  retain  their  provisional  independence,  and  time  and 
circumstances  have  modified  the  warlike  intentions  of  France. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  although  no  fresh  cause  of 
quarrel  had  arisen,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  war  with 
Prussia  might  be  thought  at  the  same  time  hopeful  and  expe- 
dient. The  reorganisation  of  the  French  military  system  and 
the  new  armament  of  the  troops  had  been  completed  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  might  have  been  especi- 
ally tempted  to  divert  popular  attention  from  domestic  politics. 


ii 
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The  death  of  Marshal  Niel,  who  was  believed  to  desire  with 
professional  eagerness  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  weapon  he 
had  forged,  relieved  the  Emperor  from  the  dangerous  influence 
of  his  most  warlike  counsellor  ;  and  when  the  elections  were 
immediately  impending  a  gratuitous  rupture  with  North  Ger- 
many would  have  been  condemned  as  a  transparent  device. 
French  enthusiasm  had  been  but  little  stirred  by  a  petty  quarrel 
with  Belgium,  founded  on  the  refusal  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment to  sanction  a  lease  of  a  Belgian  railway  to  a  French  Com- 
pany. The  pretext  for  remonstrance  was  too  frivolous  to  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  serious  aggression,  and,  through  the  tact  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  good  offices  of  the  English  Government 
were  so  used  as  to  enable  the  Emperor  eventually  to  retire 
without  loss  of  dignity  from  a  false '  position.  His  attention 
was  soon  sufficiently  absorbed  by  the  General  Election.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Body  on  the  completion  of  its  term 
of  six  years  had  been  generally  anticipated  as  a  proper  occasion 
for  some  further  relaxation  in  the  system  of  personal  govern- 
ment. When  the  expiring  Legislature  was  first  elected  the 
memory  of  the  Italian  campaign  was  still  recent,  an  Austrian 
Emperor  was  reigning  under  French  protection  in  Mexico,  and 
the  chronic  antagonism  of  Austria  and  Prussia  apparently 
secured  the  permanent  division  of  Germany. 

The  first  interruption  of  the  Emperor's  good  fortune  was  the 
compulsory  retreat  from  Mexico,  which  necessarily  ensued  on 
the  collapse  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Two  or  three  years 
later  the  price  of  connivance  at  the  overthrow  of  Austria  was 
contumeliously  withheld  by  the  victorious  Minister  of  Prussia, 
and  a  subsequent  project  of  reasserting  in  concert  with  Austria 
the  Continental  supremacy  of  France  was  rendered  abortive  by 
the  sudden  explosion  of  the  Spanish  Eevolution.  The  courage 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Emperor  naturally  increased  as  his 
political  failures  accumulated,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
adherents  waned  with  the  felicity  by  which  it  had  been 
attracted.  A  Parliamentary  Opposition  had  been,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  formed  in  the 
Legislative  Body,  and  partial  relaxations  in  the  rules  which 
had  almost  precluded  debate  had  enabled  a  small  body  of 
orators  and  debaters  to  revive  the  suspended  practice  of  political 
discussion.  M,  Jules  Favre  and  M.  Emile  OUivier  incessantly 
protested  against  absolute  Government ;  and  M.  Thiers  proved 
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that  time  had  not  impaired  his  unequalled  powers  of  vigorous 
and  lively  criticism.  To  conciliate  Liberal  opinion,  or,  as  his 
enemies  asserted,  in  the  hope  of  alarming  the  middle  classes  by 
the  spectacle  of  violence  and  excess,  the  Emperor  prepared  for 
the  elections  by  allowing  free  discussion  in  the  Press,  and  by 
removing  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  right  of  public  meet- 
ing. The  expectation  that  both  concessions  would  be  abused 
was  fully  justified.  At  the  meetings  which  were  now  for  the 
first  time  permitted  rabid  demagogues  declaimed  not  only 
against  the  Government,  but  against  religion,  property,  and 
marriage.  The  wildest  doctrines  were  most  acceptable  to  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Paris  ;  and  the  respectable  classes 
began  to  suspect  that  the  Empire  was  not  even  a  security 
against  anarchy.  The  lahguage  of  the  Ministers  and  of  official 
journalists  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  toleration  of  unbounded 
licence  implied  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  liberty.  On  one 
occasion  M.  Rouher  strenuously  repudiated,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  any  pretension  to  independence  or  responsi- 
bility. They  were  all,  he  said,  merely  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  passive  instruments  of  his  will.  At  the 
general  election  which  was  held  in  May  the  whole  influence  of 
the  Government  was,  in  accordance  with  established  precedent, 
employed  in  support  of  the  official  candidates.  The  Ministers  of 
former  dynasties,  and  of  the  Republic  of  1848,  had  been  equally 
active  in  their  interference,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Second  Empire  the  great  majority  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Body  had  been  openly  nominated  by  the  Government. 

In  the  election  of  1869  the  exertions  of  the  prefects  and 
mayors  resulted  in  the  attainment  of  a  considerable  majority  ; 
but  the  great  cities,  wherever  their  votes  had  not  been  neu- 
tralised by  the  arbitrary  annexation  of  rural  districts,  chose 
representatives  hostile  either  to  the  existing  system  of  adminis- 
tration or  to  the  Empire  itself.  The  Orleanists  and  the  sup- 
porters of  limited  monarchy  were  almost  everywhere  defeated, 
and  among  the  members  for  Paris  M.  Thiers  alone  represented 
the  Constitutional  party.  M.  Raspail,  an  aged  and  almost  for- 
gotten Jacobin  of  1848,  was  returned  by  a  large  constituency; 
and  at  a  subsequent  election  to  supply  vacancies  arising  from 
double  returns,  M.  Rochefort  was  rewarded  for  a  succession  of 
virulent  attacks  on  the  person  of  the  Emperor  by  the  choice  of 
one  of  the  electoral  districts  of  Paris. 
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The  excitement  caused  by  the  elections  was  followed  by  riots 
in  the  capital,  extending  over  three  or  four  days  ;  but  the  dis- 
turbances were  repressed,  without  the  employment  of  an  armed 
force,  by  the  ordinary  police.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Body  in  July,  the  Opposition,  numbering  120  members,  pre- 
pared an  interpellation  or  motion  directed  against  the  mainten- 
ance of  personal  government ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  expected 
debate  M.  Rouher  announced,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  con- 
cessions which  were  believed  to  embody  the  principal  elements 
of  a  Constitutional  system.  It  was  announced  that  the  Senate 
would  be  convoked  to  consider  and  pass  the  principal  measures 
which  the  Opposition  had  been  prepared  to  demand.  The 
Budget  was  to  be  voted  in  separate  chapters,  so  that  the  Legis- 
lative Body  would  be  enabled  to  control  the  revenue  and 
expenditure ;  the  right  of  initiating  Bills,  hitherto  reserved  to 
the  Government,  was  to  be  granted  to  independent  members  ; 
and  Ministerial  functions  were  no  longer  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  The  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  although  the  collective  responsibility  of  the 
Cabinet  was  not  included  in  the  proposed  change  of  the  Consti- 
tution, accepted  the  Emperor's  offer  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  proposed  interpellation,  and  the  Legislative  Body  was 
immediately  prorogued  to  allow  time  for  the  formal  application 
to  the  Senate.  M.  Rouher,  M.  Baroche,  M.  de  Lavalette,  and 
M.  Duruy  resigned  their  places  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  it  was 
remarked  that  M.  de  Forcade  la  Roquette,  who  had,  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  managed  the  elections,  held  the  same  post  in  a 
new  Ministry,  of  which  the  Prince  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  was 
the  nominal  head. 

The  obedient  Senate  unwillingly  passed  the  necessary  Resolu- 
tions ;  but  the  adoption  or  announcement  of  a  definite  policy 
was  necessarily  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Emperor  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  At 
the  same  time  the  revolutionary  party  abused  by  extravagant 
violence  and  loathsome  scurrility  the  unbounded  licence  of 
publication  and  debate  which  had  been  substituted  for  the 
excessive  restrictions  of  the  past.  The  details  of  the  Emperor's 
alleged  infirmities  were  habitually  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
rabble  by  demagogues  who  gloated  over  every  genuine  or  ficti- 
tious symptom  of  danger  and  decay.  While  the  respectable 
classes  were   disgusted  and   alarmed  by  the  insolence  of  the 
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prophets  of  anarchy,  they  were  also  forced  to  reflect  on  the 
precarious  condition  of  a  nation  which  depends  for  its  security 
on  the  life  and  health  of  an  absolute  ruler.  Partly  by  its  own 
faults  and  through  the  operation  of  inevitable  causes,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Empire  is  shaken  to  its  foundation.  Neither 
the  Emperor  nor  the  most  sagacious  of  French  politicians  can 
know  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  transform  himself 
from  a  dictator  into  a  Constitutional  monarch.  After  long 
hesitation  the  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Ministry  in  which  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  the  consistent  advocate  of 
Constitutional  liberty,  will  preside  over  a  Cabinet  of  his  own 
selection,  instead  of  sharing  power,  like  his  predecessors  in 
ofl&ce,  with  colleagues  severally  dependent  on  the  Emperor. 
The  change  of  itself  constitutes  a  Parliamentary  system,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  facilitated  by 
the  organisation  of  a  moderate  majority.  The  more  temperate 
Republicans,  including  some  members  who  had  been  supposed 
to  favour  a  violent  revolution,  have  separated  themselves  from 
the  fanaticism  of  M.  Raspail  and  from  the  revolutionary  levity 
of  M.  Rochefort;  but  for  the  present  M.  Ollivier  depends 
on  the  support  of  a  party  which  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
Emperor.  If  Constitutional  Government  in  France  is  intrinsi- 
cally compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  dynasty 
and  with  universal  suffrage,  it  is  possible  that  the  edifice  of  1852 
may  finally  be  crowned  by  freedom. 

The  Spanish  Revolution  of  1868  has,  after  fifteen  months  of 
provisional  government,  arrived  at  no  definite  conclusion.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  Republican  disturbances  at  Malaga, 
in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  Spain,  were  vigorously  repressed  by  General  Caballero  de 
Rodas,  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  general 
election  which  was  held  soon  afterwards  resulted  in  the  return 
of  a  large  majority  composed  of  the  two  parties  which  support 
the  principle  of  Monarchy ;  and  the  Cortes  reappointed  the 
principal  members  of  the  coalition  which  had  dethroned  the 
Queen.  The  Unionists  were  represented  in  the  Government  by 
Serrano,  who  afterwards  received  the  title  of  Regent,  and  by 
Admiral  Topete  as  Minister  of  Marine.  Marshal  Prim,  as 
leader  of  the  Progressist  party,  held  the  command  of  the  army 
and  the  administration  of  the  War  Office,  and  as  Prime  Minister 
he  became  the  acting  head  of  the  Government 
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Having  provided  for  the  immediate  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
the  Cortes  proceeded  to  busy  themselves  with  the  idle  task  of 
adding  another  Constitution  to  the  many  projects  which  repose 
in  the  archives  of  Spain.  Every  security  for  liberty  and  for 
democratic  government  which  could  be  devised  was  elaborately 
provided,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  form  of  monarchy 
should  be  retained  ;  but  the  more  difl&cult  and  important  task 
of  electing  a  king  was  postponed  in  deference  to  the  division  of 
opinion  which  existed  in  the  Ministry.  While  Serrano  and 
Topete  retained  their  original  preference  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier.  Prim  steadily  opposed  any  candidate  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  negotiations  for  the  immediate  or 
ultimate  union  of  the  whole  Peninsula  under  a  single  Crown  by 
the  election  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  or  of  his  father,  Dom 
Fernando,  failed  to  produce  any  practical  result.  The  sincerity 
of  the  Spanish  proposals  was,  perhaps,  doubtful,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Portuguese  nation  was  averse  from  the  surrender 
of  its  separate  existence.  The  Government  of  Lisbon  was  not 
exempt  from  political  troubles  of  its  own,  for  the  aged  Duke  of 
Saldanha,  supported  by  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  has  ventured  to  threaten  an  unpopular  Ministry  with  a 
military  revolt.  Prince  Amadeus,  second  son  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  declined  overtures  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Spain ;  and  it  finally  appeared  that  Marshal  Prim  had 
selected  the  King's  nephew,  the  young  Duke  of  Genoa,  who 
would  for  several  years  necessarily  reign  only  under  the  tutelage 
of  some  Spanish  soldier  or  statesman.  The  inability  of  the 
Ministers  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  a  king  furnished  the  Repub- 
lican party  with  a  forcible  argument  and  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity. One  of  their  leaders,  Seiior  Castelar,  has  proved 
himself  the  greatest  orator  in  the  Cortes  ;  and  out  of  doors 
their  cause  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
great  towns,  and  by  the  more  turbulent  classes  in  all  parts 
of  Spain. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Cortes  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  the  country  was  disturbed  by  constant  agitation,  and  a 
few  Carlist  leaders  attempted  in  the  Northern  provinces  a  hope- 
less insurrection,  which  was  repressed  with  unflinching  severity. 
In  the  end  of  September  the  Republicans  commenced  a  more 
formidable  movement  by  the  murder  of  the  acting  Governor  of 
Tarragona.     Several  members  of  the  Cortes  took  the  lead  of 
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the  rebellion,  and  the  troops  met  with  serious  resistance  at 
Barcelona  and  Valencia  ;  but  if  there  was  a  general  Republican 
conspiracy,  the  plot  must  have  exploded  prematurely,  for  Cadiz 
and  Seville  and  the  disaffected  districts  of  Andalusia  made  no 
attempt  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
East,  and  the  army,  as  on  many  former  occasions,  soon  decided 
the  contest.  The  Constitutional  guarantees  enacted  six  months 
before  were  unhesitatingly  suspended,  and  when  the  Cortes 
reassembled  in  November  the  state  of  siege  was  established 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Marshal  Prim  has  since  employed 
himself  in  unsuccessfully  promoting  the  selection  of  the  Duke 
of  Genoa  ;  and  Admiral  Topete,  with  other  members  of  the 
Unionist  party,  has  retired  from  the  Government.  Marshal 
Serrano  retains  the  Regency.  The  insurrection  in  Cuba  has 
not  yet  been  repressed,  but  the  rebel  leaders  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  field  against  the  Spanish  troops.  A 
tender  of  the  good  oflBces  of  the  American  Government  was 
received  in  Spain  with  general  indignation  ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  General  Caballero  de  Rodas,  who  has  succeeded 
General  Dulce  as  Commander-in-Chief,  will  soon  restore  tran- 
quillity to  the  island. 

The  progress  or  change  of  opinion,  both  in  Spain  and 
throughout  Latin  Christendom,  is  remarkably  illustrated  by 
the  indifference  of  all  Catholic  Governments  to  the  assemblage 
of  a  General  Council  of  the  Romish  Church.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  pious  enthusiasm  and  characteristic  vanity,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  previous  measures  of  innovation, 
Pius  IX.  resolved  a  year  ago  to  crown  his  long  and  eventful 
Pontificate  by  the  formal  assumption,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
collective  Episcopate,  of  semi -divine  attributes,  which  have 
hitherto  only  been  conferred  on  the  Holy  See  in  vague  ecclesi- 
astical rhetoric  or  by  unauthorised  popular  belief.  With  an 
influence  over  the  community  of  priests  and  devotees  growing  in 
proportion  to  the  relaxation  of  its  hold  on  the  outer  world,  the 
Papal  Power  had  already  sufficed  to  add  a  new  mystery  to  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  to  promulgate,  without  provoking  open 
resistance,  a  detailed  and  elaborate  contradiction  of  all  the 
truths  which  have  been  added  to  the  sum  of  political  knowledge 
by  modern  study  and  experience.  It  only  remained  to  obtain 
from  a  Council  which  would,  according  to  old  tradition,  be  itself 
infallible,  the  sanction  of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
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and,  consequently,  the  retrospective  confirmation  of  the  validity 
of  his  previous  decrees. 

After  long  preparation,  the  summons  to  Rome  was  obeyed 
by  the  patriarchs  and  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world, 
who,  on  the  8th  of  December,  met  in  St.  Peter's  with  all  the 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  the  splendour  of  the  occasion  except  the  concurrence 
or  interference  of  the  Governments  which  represent  the  entire 
Catholic  community,  excepting  priests  and  bishops.  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy  and  Austria,  Belgium  and  Bavaria, 
stood  aloof,  after  tacit  or  express  notifications  that  no  decree  of 
the  Council  would  affect  the  civil  relations  of  the  State.  Half 
a  dozen  dethroned  princes  represented  by  their  attendance  the 
evil  fortune  which  has  of  late  seemed  inseparable  from  political 
connection  with  the  Holy  See.  During  the  reign  of  the  present 
Pope,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain  have  fallen  away  from  his 
allegiance,  and  not  a  single  Government  in  any  part  of  the 
world  now  acknowledges  his  pretensions  to  temporal  power 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions.  The  dream  of  omni- 
potence into  which  he  has  been  lulled  by  the  adulation  of 
priests  and  zealots  has  at  last  itself  been  rudely  disturbed  by 
opposition  within  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  ablest  bishops 
of  France,  the  most  learned  Catholic  theologians  of  Germany, 
have  denounced  as  ill-timed  and  mischievous  the  project  of  un- 
settling belief  under  pretence  of  developing  it.  It  matters 
little  to  the  Catholic  laity,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Protestant  com- 
munity, whether  Pius  IX.  may  be  deterred  from  causing  his 
majority  to  add  an  ostensible  consecration  to  his  inopportune 
pretensions  ;  but  his  rashness  in  convoking  the  Council  may, 
perhaps,  by  the  divisions  which  it  will  cause  in  the  Church, 
indirectly  produce  important  political  results. 

To  Englishmen  primarily  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
own  country  the  passing  year  has  afforded  little  satisfaction. 
Although  more  than  three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
great  commercial  and  financial  shock  of  1866,  there  has  been 
no  healthy  revival  of  trade.  The  cotton  mills  are  still  suffering 
under  an  insufficient  and  dear  supply  of  raw  material  and  a 
demand  which  is  stagnant  under  the  influence  of  high  prices. 
All  classes  of  manufacturers  complain  of  the  impediments  which 
are  offered  to  production  by  the  vexatious  regulations  of  trades' 
unions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the 
VOL.  I  Z 
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mecliaiiics  either  deny  that  their  organisation  is  driving  trade  to 
foreign  countries  or  anticipate  in  a  cosmopolitan  alliance  among 
the  workmen  of  all  countries  the  means  of  finally  reducing  em- 
ployers and  consumers  to  common  dependence.  In  some  of  the 
northern  and  midland  towns  obscure  local  politicians  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  dulness  of  trade  to  commence  a  feeble 
agitation  for  the  re-establishment  of  protection  under  colour  of 
a  demand  for  reciprocity.  The  approach  of  the  time  at  which 
either  party  may  give  notice  to  terminate  the  French  Com- 
mercial Treaty  furnishes  a  pretext  for  the  demand  that  English 
duties  shall  be  raised  unless  French  duties  are  lowered.  As 
the  manufactures  which  are  injured  in  the  home  market  by 
French  competition  would,  even  in  the  absence  of  duties,  be 
undersold  in  France,  it  is  obvious  that  the  alleged  grievance 
could  only  be  redressed  by  an  increase  of  English  taxation. 
The  great  producers  of  cotton  and  hardware  ask  for  no  protec- 
tive duties  ;  nor  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  endangered 
except  by  the  political  opposition  which  has  lately  arisen  in 
France  against  all  measures  which  have  been  carried  by  the 
exercise  of  the  Imperial  prerogative.  The  risk  of  an  economic 
reaction  affords  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  the  objections 
which  we  urged  in  1860  against  the  principle  of  commercial 
treaties. 

One  cause  of  the  continued  commercial  depression  is  to  be 
found  in  the  discredit  which  has  attached  to  joint-stock  enter- 
prise since  the  discovery  that  liability  on  shares  of  which  only  a 
small  part  was  called  up  might  be  practically  unlimited.  The 
ruinous  litigation  in  the  process  of  winding  up  Companies  also 
exercises  a  deterring  effect ;  and  a  series  of  criminal  prosecutions 
of  directors  for  alleged  misrepresentation  has  necessarily  caused 
men  of  commercial  experience  and  reputation  to  decline  a  thank- 
less and  hazardous  office.  The  recent  acquittal  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Limited  Company  of  Overend  and  Gurney  on  an  indict- 
ment for  alleged  conspiracy  and  misrepresentation  will  probably 
discourage  the  repetition  of  similar  proceedings,  except  in  case 
of  definite  fraud.  A  legal  or  judicial  experiment  on  an  entirely 
different  subject  -  matter  has  not  produced  satisfactory  results. 
The  Judges  who,  under  the  Act  of  1868,  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  disputed  elections  discharged  their  duties  with  the 
integrity  and  ability  which  they  were  expected  to  display  ;  but 
in  their  necessary  adherence  to  fixed  rules  they  confirmed  some 
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doubtful  elections,  and  they  unseated  some  members  wbo  had 
conducted  their  contests  with  substantial  honesty.  Tribunals  of 
a  more  elastic  quality  have  a  wider  power  of  modifying  preced- 
ents in  reference  to  the  general  merits  of  the  particular  case. 
The  difference  between  judicial  and  inquisitorial  functions  was 
illustrated  by  striking  exposures  of  scandalous  corruption  by 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  election  practices 
of  various  boroughs.  The  inevitable  disfranchisement  of  Beverley 
and  Bridgwater  will  probably  not  be  the  sole  result  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners. 

There  has  been  no  disturbance  of  public  order  in  England  or 
Scotland  ;  but  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  has  been  painful  and  alarming.  Only  sanguine 
politicians  hoped  that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Establishment 
would  summarily  put  an  end  to  Irish  discontent.  The  perform- 
ance of  a  great  act  of  justice,  and  the  removal  of  a  perpetual 
impediment  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Irish  people,  required  no 
immediate  reward  to  justify  the  policy  of  Government  and  of 
Parliament.  The  forebodings  of  the  opponents,  who  asserted 
that  no  return  of  gratitude  could  be  expected  from  the  Irish 
people,  have  been  in  the  first  instance  verified.  The  new 
organisation  of  the  disendowed  Church  has  met  with  serious 
obstacles,  and  the  more  violent  section  of  Irish  Protestants  is  in 
a  state  of  extreme  irritation.  The  increase  of  agrarian  lawless- 
ness and  of  open  disaffection  seems  a  graver  cause  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  yet  prudent  statesmen  must  have  foreseen  that  the 
teachers  of  sedition  would  attribute  to  fear,  and  accept  as  an 
instalment  of  concession,  one  of  the  most  deliberately  conscien- 
tious measures  which  have  ever  been  adopted  by  a  Legislature 
and  a  nation.  The  promise  of  an  Irish  Land  Bill  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  next  session  naturally  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
tenant  farmers,  nor  was  it  surprising  that  their  demands  soon 
exceeded  all  limits  of  reason  and  justice.  Lay  and  clerical 
demagogues  stimulated  the  agitation  with  vigour  and  effect,  and 
hostility  to  landlords  in  many  places  exhibited  itself  in  the 
form  of  agrarian  murder.  The  contagion  of  seditious  violence 
rapidly  extended  beyond  any  question  of  the  tenure  of  land. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Government  had  somewhat 
hastily  released  some  of  the  Fenian  convicts,  including  one  or 
two  persons  who  might  have  caused  trouble  by  their  claim  of 
American  citizenship.      The  principal  offenders,  before  their 
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departure  to  tlie  United  States,  took  an  opportunity  of  proclaim- 
ing in  insolent  language  their  continued  hostility  to  the  English 
Government,  and  on  the  same  occasion  the  assassination  of  a 
member  of  the  Koyal  Family,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  in 
Ireland,  was  publicly  suggested  to  a  sympathetic  audience. 
After  the  close  of  the  session  a  formal  agitation  was  commenced 
for  the  release  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  movement,  after  the  manner  of  Irish  rebels,  took  care  to 
defeat  their  own  professed  object  by  expressing  the  loudest 
sympathy  with  the  crimes  of  which  the  prisoners  had  been 
convicted.  Even  if  the  Government  had  wished  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  public  opinion  in  England  would  have  been 
sufficiently  unanimous  to  render  concession  impossible.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  studiously  conciliatory  letter,  announced  that 
the  convicts  would  not  at  present  be  released,  and  from  that 
time  the  Fenian  leaders  and  their  organs  in  the  treasonable 
Press  have  openly  advocated  rebellion.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  the  pretended  supporters  of  •  amnesty  have  dispersed 
meetings  held  to  promote,  under  the  name  of  fixity  of  tenure, 
the  confiscation  of  the  land.  A  fear  of  summary  measures  of 
repression  and  the  despatch  of  additional  regiments  to  Ireland 
have  lately  caused  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  sedition  ;  but  there 
is  no  hope  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  except 
through  the  gradual  operation  of  remedial  measures.  Agitators 
who  misconstrue  the  motives  of  beneficent  legislation  will  ulti- 
mately find  that,  when  the  conscience  of  England  is  fully 
satisfied,  proposals  tending  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire 
will  be  met  by  a  unanimous  and  irrevocable  refusal. 

The  relations  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  Colonies 
bear  an  entirely  different  character.  The  policy  of  decentralisa- 
tion, while  it  has  effectually  removed  former  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Colonial  Office,  has  in  one  or  two  instances 
produced  a  partial  reaction  against  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  independence.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand,  which  a 
few  years  ago  insisted  on  the  recall  of  the  English  troops,  has 
lately  endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  the  reversal  of  a  decision 
in  accordance  with  its  former  request.  In  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  progress  of  the  chronic  war  with  the  Maories  of 
the  Northern  Island,  the  Legislature  applied  to  the  Home 
Government  for  a  military  force,  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Colony.     The  effect  in  New  Zealand  of  the 
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peremptory  refusal  of  Lord  Granville  is  not  yet  known  in 
England,  but  the  final  witlidrawal  of  the  garrison  has  naturally 
given  rise  to  a  controversy  on  the  principles  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration. The  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  relations  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  distant  dependencies  is  still  im- 
perfectly understood.  Communities,  like  private  men,  are 
slower  in  acknowledging  their  duties  than  in  appreciating  their 
rights,  and  some  time  may  elapse  before  the  Colonies  fully 
understand  that  their  exclusive  control  over  their  own  affairs 
involves  a  corresponding  obligation  to  provide  for  internal 
self-defence.  Against  civilised  enemies  the  English  Government 
is  bound  to  protect  them  as  long  as  it  retains  the  management 
of  foreign  policy.  The  remaining  bond  of  union  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  too  elastic  for  practical  use,  but  a  closer  tie  of  com- 
mand and  obedience  would  inevitably  have  burst  it  asunder. 
The  warning  furnished  by  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  revolted 
colonies  of  North  America  to  the  Mother  Country  has,  happily, 
not  been  neglected  by  English  Statesmen. 

Only  two  persons  of  political  eminence  have  died  during  the 
year,  for  an  American  ex-President  on  the  completion  of  his 
term  of  ofiice  retires  not  only  into  private  life  but  into  obscurity 
and  oblivion.  Lamartine  still  retains  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
among  his  countrymen,  who  are  the  only  competent  judges  of 
their  own  literature.  In  his  brilliant  prose  writings  he  confused 
history  with  romance  ;  and  during  his  three  months'  career  as  a 
statesman  his  eloquence  and  showy  personal  qualities  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  weakness  of  character  which  speedily 
precipitated  him  from  power.  He  might,  by  supporting  the 
Regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  have  averted  a  Revolution 
which  he  scarcely  approved  ;  and  afterwards,  if  he  had  justified 
the  confidence  of  the  great  Conservative  majority  of  Frenchmen, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  saved  the  Republic.  When  he  weakly 
tampered  with  Jacobinism,  the  popularity  which  he  courted 
burst  like  a  bubble  ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  culmin- 
ation of  his  apparent  greatness  he  was  finally  thrust  aside  and 
forgotten.  The  career  of  an  English  statesman  is  not  exposed 
to  sudden  reverses  of  fortune. 

Lord  Derby  rose  to  eminence  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  he 
died,  soon  after  his  formal  resignation  of  power,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  fame.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the 
leader   of  the  Liberal   party  when  he  deserted  its  ranks  to 
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become,  after  an  interval,  tlie  leader  of  the  Conservatives.  In 
the  earlier  period,  while  he  was  a  colleague  of  Lord  Grey,  his 
name  was  associated  with  considerable  achievements  in  legisla- 
tion. He  carried  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves  ; 
he  established  national  education  in  Ireland  ;  and  by  the 
abolition  or  amalgamation  of  several  bishoprics,  he  dealt  the 
first  blow  to  the  Irish  Church.  In  the  more  congenial  character 
of  a  Conservative  leader,  though  he  was  three  times  Prime 
Minister,  he  devoted  his  efforts  chiefly  to  obstruction  of  change  ; 
but  under  the  impulse  of  a  will  more  resolute  than  his  own  he 
became  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  triumph  which  Democracy 
has  yet  attained  in  England.  He  was  a  graceful  and  impetuous 
orator  ;  his  great  position,  his  manly  bearing,  and  his  playful 
humour  made  him  one  of  the  first  of  Parliamentary  leaders ;  but 
he  never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  statesman.  His  death,  in  the 
fulness  of  years,  while  his  powers  were  still  unimpaired,  cannot 
be  considered  inopportune.  The  political  period  to  which  his 
tastes  and  faculties  were  best  adapted  had  ended  with  the  pass- 
ing of  his  Reform  BilL  He  was,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  long 
series  of  Ministers  who  have  represented  the  qualities  and  defects 
of  the  English  aristocracy. 


1870 


The  astonishing  events  of  the  second  half  of  1870  have  reduced 
previous  and  contemporary  transactions  to  real  or  apparent  in- 
significance. In  England  spectators  of  the  great  Continental 
drama  have  almost  forgotten  for  the  moment  their  own  domestic 
affairs.  At  public  meetings,  as  in  private  society,  speakers 
have,  with  the  approval  of  the  audience,  habitually  departed 
from  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  assemblage  to  the  absorbing 
topic  of  the  war  ;  and  publishers  have  almost  suspended  literary 
enterprise  because  neither  fiction  nor  former  history  is  capable 
of  competing  with  the  thrilling  narratives  which  from  day  to 
day  excite  and  surpass  expectation.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
a  great  European  war  would  involve  neutral  States  in  direct 
and  indirect  complications ;  but  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war  the  general  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign  was  in 
a  great  measure  disinterested.  It  is  true  that  industrial  and 
commercial  activity,  which  had  at  last  revived  after  a  long  de- 
pression extending  over  three  or  four  years,  was  checked  and 
disordered  by  the  sudden  closing  of  Continental  workshops  and 
markets.  Although  the  suspension  of  foreign  competition  may 
ultimately  be  beneficial  to  English  producers,  the  course  of 
trade  has  been  greatly  deranged,  and  heavy  losses  have  been 
incurred  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  investments. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  rapid  fall  in 
the  price  of  cotton  produced  an  almost  entire  interruption  of  busi- 
ness at  Liverpool;  and  at  the  same  time  the  depreciation  of  stocks 
and  shares  was  as  great  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean 
War.  Notwithstanding  a  large  and  steady  increase  of  traffic 
returns,  the  value  of  the  principal  English  railway  stocks  fell 
in  the  third  week  of  July  from  6  to  10  per  cent.     At  the  same 
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time  the  bank  rate  of  interest  was  raised  to  6  per  cent,  but  it 
was  afterwards  rapidly  reduced  when  the  first  impression  of 
uneasiness  had  disappeared.  Confidence  was  again  rudely- 
shaken  by  the  publication  of  the  Eussian  Circular  in  the  middle 
of  November,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the 
country  has,  on  the  whole,  been  fairly  prosperous.  In  their 
annual  speeches  at  the  Mansion-House  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  able  to  announce  that  the 
public  revenue  maintained  its  customary  elasticity.  Either  in 
consequence  of  recent  legislation,  or  through  the  influence  of  an 
unusually  favourable  season,  Ireland  has  for  some  time  past 
been  tranquil  and,  at  least,  passively  contented.  The  outrages 
which  during  last  winter  caused  general  alarm  and  indignation 
were  immediately  discontinued  when  Parliament  passed  the  Act 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Peace.  Except  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Orange  anniversary  in  the  north,  agitators  have 
confined  themselves  to  comparatively  harmless  demonstrations 
of  sympathy  with  the  French  against  the  Prussians.  A  feeble 
attempt  to  enlist  recruits  for  the  service  of  France  would  have 
proved  entirely  abortive,  even  if  it  had  not  been  repressed  by 
legal  proceedings. 

The  war,  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  dynasty 
which  became  its  earliest  victim,  was  preceded  by  a  long  series 
of  domestic  intrigues,  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same 
object.  After  the  general  election  of  1869  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had,  in  apparent  deference  to  public  opinion,  con- 
sented to  adopt  the  system  of  Parliamentary  Ministries,  and  to 
allow  of  some  other  amendments  of  the  Constitution.  After 
much  negotiation,  M.  Emile  OUivier  accepted  in  the  first  days 
of  1870  the  commission  of  forming  a  Liberal  Ministry.  M. 
Buffet,  M,  Lou  vet,  and  Count  Daru,  all  of  them  hitherto  con- 
sidered opponents  of  the  Empire,  took  office  with  M.  OUivier  in 
the  belief  that  a  system  of  Parliamentary  Government  was  at 
last  to  be  established.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  Count  Daru  declared  that  the 
Government,  if  it  were  placed  in  a  minority,  would  either  resign 
or  dissolve.  Other  Ministers,  including  M.  OUivier,  at  the  same 
time  denounced  the  practice  of  proposing  official  candidates,  but 
they  declined  to  dissolve  an  Assembly  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  members  owed  their  seats  to  ministerial  favour.  The  dis- 
missal of  M.  Haussmann,  the  celebrated  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and 
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rebuilder  of  Paris,  tended  more  than  any  other  measure  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  M.  Ollivier  really  possessed  the  power  of  a 
responsible  Minister.  Those  of  the  old  Parliamentary  Liberals 
who  still  held  aloof  from  the  Imperial  Court  were  disposed  to 
support  M.  Ollivier's  Government ;  but  the  Kepublicans  in  a 
body  rejected  all  overtures  and  attempts  at  compromise,  and  the 
revolutionary  journals  echoed  and  fostered  the  animosity  of  the 
population  of  Paris  against  the  Emperor  and  his  dynasty. 

Within  a  week  after  the  formation  of  the  Government  a 
strange  and  sinister  event  occurred  to  increase  and  excuse  the 
general  feeling  of  disaffection.  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  son  of 
Lucien,  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  more  than  doubtful 
character,  shot  in  his  own  house  a  young  man  called  Victor  Noir, 
who  had,  with  a  companion,  brought  the  Prince  a  challenge. 
The  quarrel  arose  out  of  a  coarse  and  libellous  newspaper  con- 
troversy between  Prince  Bonaparte  and  a  writer  in  the  Marseil- 
laise, the  well-known  paper  of  M.  de  Kochefort.  It  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  homicide,  wliich,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  only  surviving  witness,  was  a  wanton 
murder,  while  the  perpetrator  asserted  that  he  had  fired  his 
pistol  in  self-defence.  The  working-classes  and  the  rabble  of 
Paris  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  Prince  was 
a  lawless  assassin,  if  not  the  instrument  of  a  Palace  conspiracy. 
Their  irritation  was  increased  by  the  discovery  that  under  the 
existing  Constitution  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  could 
only  be  tried  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  assisted  by  a  jury 
of  members  of  the  Conseils-Gen^raux.  Their  suspicion  was  so 
far  justified  that  the  tribunal  ultimately  acquitted  the  accused 
Prince,  either  in  consequence  of  the  demeanour  of  the  hostile 
witness,  or  through  a  prejudice  against  the  seditious  writers  with 
whom  the  deceased  had  been  associated  ;  but  the  populace  was 
not  disposed  to  wait  for  a  judicial  inquiry  into  a  question  on 
which  its  own  convictions  were  irrevocably  formed.  At  the 
funeral  of  Noir  outside  the  walls  a  large  and  angry  mob  was 
invited  in  inflammatory  speeches  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  it 
was  only  through  the  prudent  remonstrances  of  Rochefort  that 
the  design  was  abandoned.  The  Legislative  Body,  on  the  demand 
of  the  Ministers,  afterwards  authorised  the  arrest  of  Rochefort 
himself,  under  a  sentence  for  the  use  of  seditious  language.  A 
slight  disturbance  which  ensued  in  Paris  was  easily  suppressed, 
and  the  incident  gradually  ceased  to  excite  attention. 
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Although  the  Emperor  could  not  justly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  violence  of  his  ill-conditioned  kinsman,  it  was  felt  that 
the  popularity  of  the  reigning  family  had  suffered  a  serious  blow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministers  received  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  for  their  success  in  maintaining  order.  M.  Ollivier's  con- 
fidence in  his  own  sagacity  and  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Emperor 
was  soon  subjected  to  an  unexpected  test.  The  former  master  of 
France,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  to 
Liberal  principles,  retained,  as  it  appeared,  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  the  Constitution  which  he  had  himself  bestowed  on  his 
country.  It  was  necessary,  in  his  judgment,  that  the  Senate 
should  take  a  part  in  modifying  the  Constitution,  of  which  it 
was  the  appointed  guardian.  The  well-known  complaisance  of 
the  august  body  of  which  M.  Eouher  had  lately  become 
President  seemed  to  afford  a  guarantee  against  any  obstinate 
interference  with  the  Emperor's  Liberal  policy  ;  but  when  the 
result  of  the  deliberation  was  published,  it  was  found  that  the 
Senate  also  had  scruples.  The  promised  reforms  were  readily 
sanctioned,  but,  as  an  additional  security  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  the  Revised  Constitution  provided  that  the  Emperor 
might  at  any  time  submit  any  political  issue  to  universal  suffrage 
in  the  form  of  a  PUhiscite.  No  Liberal  could  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  provision  was  inserted  by  the  Emperor  himself,  with 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  rendering  all  constitutional  rights 
dependent  on  the  caprice  and  ignorance  of  a  majority  to  be 
manipulated  by  Prefects.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Senatus  Gonsultum  was  removed  by  the  official  announce- 
ment that  the  new  Constitution  was  itself  to  be  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote.  The  questions  which  were  nominally  to  be 
answered  were  wholly  indifferent  and  unintelligible  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  population ;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  votes 
would  really  be  given  between  the  Empire,  with  all  its  original 
characteristics,  and  revolutionary  anarchy. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor's  intentions  were  disclosed.  Count 
Daru,  M.  Louvet,  and  M.  Buffet  consulted  their  self-respect  by 
immediate  resignation.  M.  Ollivier's  vanity  and  political  blind- 
ness induced  him  still  to  cling  to  a  position  in  which  he  could 
henceforth  only  be  either  a  tool  or  an  accomplice.  His  name 
was  appended  to  a  Ministerial  Circular  on  the  proposed  PUhiscite, 
but  the  Emperor  himself  addressed  a  separate  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituency, which  was  expected  to  renew  his  absolute  power.     A 
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plot  against  the  Emperor's  life  was  opportunely  discovered  or 
devised  by  the  police  ;  and  his  calculations  were  confirmed  by  a 
majority  of  five  and  a  quarter  millions  against  a  million  and  a 
half.  Nevertheless,  an  alarming  manifestation  disturbed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  triumph.  Fifty  thousand  soldiers  had  voted 
in  the  negative,  and  insidious  counsellors  suggested  to  the 
Emperor  that  their  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  the  decline  of 
France  in  military  reputation  since  the  Battle  of  Sadowa.  The 
vote  was  taken  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  immediately  afterwards, 
in  an  evil  hour,  the  Due  de  Gramont,  for  many  years  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  and  a  pliant  courtier  of  Napoleon  III.,  took  charge 
of  the  Foreign  Department,  which  had  been  vacated  by  Count 
Daru.  Marshal  Lebceuf  had  already  earned,  by  similar  qualities, 
the  succession,  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Niel,  to  the  post  of 
Minister  of  War. 

The  habitual  preference  of  docile  agents  to  independent 
coadjutors,  which  had  in  prosperous  times  gratified  the  Emperor's 
love  of  personal  supremacy,  was  now  to  be  counted  among  the 
most  fatal  causes  of  his  long  series  of  disastrous  blunders.  A 
competent  statesman  at  the  Foreign  Office  would  have  discerned 
and  corrected  the  misrepresentations  of  the  shallow  and  incom- 
petent diplomatists  who  were  employed  to  collect  information  at 
the  different  German  Courts.  On  the  authority  of  princes,  of 
prelates,  of  noblemen,  and  generally  of  the  society  in  which 
French  was  commonly  spoken,  ambassadors  and  envoys  reported 
to  their  Government  that  universal  dislike  of  Prussia  was  com- 
bined with  a  disposition  to  rely  on  the  protection  of  France. 
With  German  literature  and  journalism,  and  with  the  opinions 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  the  representatives  of  France 
were  utterly  unacquainted,  nor  could  they  understand  the 
impotence  of  provincial  jealousies  and  fashionable  antipathies  to 
resist  an  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm.  The  real  impediments 
to  the  completion  of  German  unity  might  have  been  augmented 
and  multiplied  by  the  prudent  inaction  of  France.  Repugnance 
to  the  Prussian  system  of  military  service  prevailed  widely  in 
the  south,  and  even  within  the  limits  of  the  North  German 
Confederacy  a  desire  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  was 
becoming  general.  To  justify  and  realise  the  boldest  aspirations 
of  Count  Bismarck  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  French 
Government  should  prepare  for  an  aggressive  war.  In  the  early 
part   of  the  year  the  Emperor,  in  an  interval  of  indecision, 
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induced  Lord  Clarendon  to  sound  the  Prussian  Government  on 
a  proposal  of  simultaneous  disarmament ;  but  Count  Bismarck, 
fully  informed  of  the  designs  which  had  been  recently  in 
agitation,  coldly  replied  that  the  North  German  military  system 
rendered  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  impracticable. 

While  the  Due  de  Gramont  faithfully  transmitted  and  echoed 
the  erroneous  statements  of  his  diplomatic  agents,  Marshal 
Leboeuf,  with  unaccountable  perversity,  reiterated  his  assurances 
that  the  army  was  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  As  experi- 
ence afterwards  proved,  discipline  had  been  dangerously  relaxed, 
material  preparations  of  every  kind  had  been  scandalously 
neglected,  and,  for  political  reasons,  the  reserve  forces  which  had 
been  included  in  Marshal  Niel's  scheme  of  military  organisation 
had  never  been  trusted  with  arms.  The  Emperor's  subsequent 
confessions  convict  him  of  indolent  neglect  of  the  functions  to 
which  a  military  Sovereign  might  have  been  expected  to  attach 
primary  importance.  He  relied  for  his  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  army  on  an  incompetent  Minister  of  War,  and  he  judged  of 
the  disposition  of  the  minor  German  States  from  the  statements 
of  a  frivolous  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  eve  of  the 
final  rupture  Count  Beust  in  vain  warned  the  Emperor  that  he 
would  be  disappointed  in  his  reliance  on  the  assistance  of  Austria 
and  on  the  neutrality  or  support  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg. 
Fears  for  the  security  of  his  dynasty,  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  successful  war,  prevailed  over  the 
plainest  considerations  of  patriotism  and  prudence. 

A  pretext  for  the  premeditated  quarrel  had  been  for  some 
time  kept  in  reserve,  perhaps  not  without  the  malicious  con- 
nivance of  the  North  German  Chancellor.  The  Provisional 
Government  of  Spain  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  been  once 
more  baffled  in  their  search  for  a  King  by  the  refusal  of  the 
King  of  Italy  to  allow  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke  of  Genoa, 
to  accept  the  vacant  Crown.  Early  in  June,  during  a  debate  on 
a  resolution  of  the  Cortes  that  the  election  of  a  King  should 
require  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  body.  Marshal  Prim 
stated  that  a  candidate  in  all  respects  eligible  had  been  tem- 
porarily deterred  from  offering  himself  by  an  abortive  Kepublican 
insurrection  which  had  been  attempted  in  the  spring.  It  was 
known  to  all  well-informed  politicians,  and  especially  to  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  that  the  Prime  Minister  referred 
to  Prince   Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,   brother  of  the  reigning 
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Prince  of  Roumaiiia.  The  Frencli  Government  was  also  aware 
that  Marshal  Prim  intended  to  renew  his  proposal,  which  he 
probably  believed  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Emperor.  Prince 
Leopold  was  connected  with  the  families  of  Murat  and  Beau- 
harnais,  and  he  had  been  a  visitor  at  the  Tuileries.  Though  a 
Prussian  subject,  he  was  not  related  to  the  Royal  Family,  except 
through  a  common  ancestor  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

More  than  one  project  for  filling  the  Spanish  Throne  had 
previously  been  rejected  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  Marshal  Prim  would,  undoubtedly,  have  withdrawn 
his  latest  proposal  on  a  hint  that  a  Prussian  candidate  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  Emperor.  In  the  first  days  of  July  the 
Spanish  Ministers  publicly  announced  their  intention  of  recom- 
mending Prince  Leopold  to  the  Cortes  for  election ;  and  on  the 
6th,  to  the  surprise  of  France  and  Europe,  the  Due  de  Gramont 
read  in  the  Legislative  Body  an  inflammatory  speech,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  acceptance  of  the  nomination  by  Prussia 
would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war.  It  is  always  difiicult  to 
distinguish  public  opinion  in  France  from  the  results  of  official 
inspiration,  but  the  Minister's  warlike  language  was  vehemently 
applauded  by  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  it  was 
apparently  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Parisian  populace. 
M.  Jules  Favre  and  some  of  his  Republican  colleagues  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  war  ;  but  as  they  had  habitually  taunted  the 
Emperor  with  his  acquiescence  in  the  events  of  Sadowa,  their 
peaceable  language  was  naturally  attributed  to  a  spirit  of 
opposition.  M.  Thiers  also  censured  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  ground,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  that  the  army 
was  not  prepared  for  war. 

The  reports  of  the  Prefects,  since  published  by  the  Republican 
Government,  showed  that  the  provincial  population  was  entirely 
disinclined  to  engage  in  an  unnecessary  war.  The  agents  of  the 
Government  had  in  the  previous  May  frequently  assured  the 
rural  electors  that  an  affirmative  vote  in  the  Plebiscite  would  be 
given  for  the  Empire  and  Peace  ;  but  the  supposed  desire  of 
50,000  malcontent  soldiers  outweighed  with  the  Emperor  the 
wishes  of  the  laborious  population.  An  opportunity  of  retracing 
his  steps  at  the  last  moment  was  ofl"ered  and  wasted.  On  the 
earnest  application  of  the  English  Government,  the  King  of 
Prussia  consented  to  advise  Prince  Leopold  to  refuse  the  Crown 
of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  such  a  recommendation  was 
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equivalent  to  a  command.  Prince  Leopold's  father,  as  head  of 
the  princely  branch  of  HohenzoUern,  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
Government  to  withdraw  his  son's  pretensions,  and  M.  Ollivier, 
who  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  Emperor's  confidence, 
announced  in  the  Legislative  Body  that  the  dispute  was  settled. 
It  has  been  stated,  with  much  probability,  that  the  Emperor 
hesitated  at  the  last  moment,  nor  can  he  have  been  deceived  by 
the  noisy  and  factitious  agitation  of  the  rabble  of  Paris,  but 
Marshal  Leboeuf  once  more  asserted  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Cabinet  that  the  army  was  perfectly  ready,  and  it  was  determined 
to  require  a  promise  from  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he  would  at 
no  future  time  sanction  the  proposal  of  the  HohenzoUern 
candidate.  It  was  well  known  that  the  demand  must  inevitably 
be  refused,  and  it  was  finally  thought  expedient  to  invent  an 
additional  pretext  for  a  Declaration  of  War. 

A  paragraph  in  the  Prussian  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the 
King  had  refused  an  audience  to  the  French  Ambassador,  was 
described  by  the  Due  de  Gramont  to  the  Legislative  Body  as  a 
Circular  Despatch ;  and,  amid  shouts  of  approval,  he  declared 
that  an  insult  had  been  offered  which  could  only  be  avenged  by 
war.  M.  Ollivier  added,  in  words  which  will  become  historical, 
that  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  Prussia  "  with  a  light  heart  ; " 
and  M.  Eouher,  in  an  address  of  the  Senate  to  the  Emperor, 
declared  with  cynical  candour  and  unconscious  irony  that  the 
war  was  opportune  because  the  interval  of  four  years  since  Sadowa 
had  been  employed  in  perfecting  the  organisation  of  the  army. 
It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  France  would  have  been  allowed 
to  retract  the  Due  de  Gramont's  imprudent  defiance.  Before  the 
final  resolution  of  the  Emperor  had  been  announced.  Count 
Bismarck  told  the  English  Ambassador  at  Berlin  that  the  King 
was  generally  blamed  for  his  concession,  and  that  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  necessary  to  demand  securities  against  a  repetition  of 
the  recent  menace.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  the 
German  papers  a  report  of  an  act  of  rudeness  supposed  to  have 
been  committed  towards  the  King  by  Count  Benedetti,  the 
French  Ambassador.  It  was  strange  that  two  nations  should  at 
the  same  moment  be  moved  by  imaginary  affronts  thought  to 
have  been  offered  to  their  respective  Governments.  An  aide-de- 
camp delivered  the  French  Declaration  of  War  at  Berlin  on  the 
16th  of  July,  when  the  French  armies  had  already  commenced 
their  march  to  the  frontier.     Both  belligerents  had  previously 
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rejected  Lord  Granville's  suggestion  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
Declaration  of  1856,  the  quarrel  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
referred  to  mediation. 

The  Emperor  announced  his  intention  of  commanding  in 
person,  with  Marshal  Leboeuf  as  Major-General,  or  virtual  chief 
of  the  army.  Marshal  MacMahon  was  summoned  from  his 
government  of  Algeria  to  command  the  right  wing,  which  was 
to  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg,  and  Marshal 
Bazaine,  with  General  Frossard,  General  Douay,  and  General 
de  Failly,  prolonged  the  line  northward  as  far  as  Metz  and 
towards  Thionville.  It  was  naturally  thought  that  the  author 
of  a  premeditated  war  would  at  least  gain  the  advantage  of 
making  the  first  offensive  movement.  But  the  Due  de 
Gramont's  obsequious  arrogance,  prompted  by  his  master, 
effected  in  a  moment  the  object  for  which  statesmen  and 
patriots  had  laboured  for  generations.  Baden  had  long  been 
united  in  sympathy  and  policy  with  Prussia,  and  the  young 
King  of  Bavaria  shared  the  antagonism  the  mass  of  his  subjects 
felt  to  the  French  leanings  of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  clergy.  The  Court  of  Wiirtemberg,  though  it  was  known 
to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  Prussia  and  to  the  cause  of  German 
unity,  feared  to  oppose  the  almost  unanimous  determination  of 
the  people.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  appointed  by  the 
King  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  South  German  armies,  was 
welcomed  with  unanimous  expressions  of  devotion.  Courtiers 
and  exiles  who  had  promised  to  France  the  aid  of  Hanover  had 
utterly  misunderstood  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  resent- 
ment felt  against  the  aggressive  neighbour  who  had  annexed 
that  kingdom  in  1866,  and  the  burning  indignation  aroused 
by  the  alien  invader  who  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Germany. 

To  encourage  well-wishers  and  terrify  adversaries  in  the 
country  south  of  the  Main  it  was  the  interest  of  Napoleon  III. 
to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  campaign  as  was  dictated  by  obvious 
military  considerations.  With  a  start  of  a  fortnight  over  his 
enemy,  and  profiting  by  the  projection  of  French  territory 
beyond  the  Vosges,  he  might  have  separated  a  great  part  of 
South  Germany  from  Prussia  before  the  German  forces  were 
ready  to  oppose  him.  The  superiority  afterwards  displayed  by 
the  German  troops  renders  it  probable  that  the  result  of  the 
campaign  might  have  been  the  same  if  the  French  had  com- 
menced  either   their  boasted   march   to   Berlin   or   the   more 
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practicable  invasion  of  Bavaria ;  but  civilians  could  understand 
as  well  as  soldiers  tliat  if  the  Frencb  army  was  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  the  war  ought  never  to  have  been  begun.  Marshal 
Leboeuf  seems  to  have  been  wholly  devoid  of  the  qualities  of  a 
General,  and  as  an  administrator  he  had  reduced  the  army  to 
confusion.  The  commissariat  broke  down  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  the  artillery  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
material,  staff  officers  were  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the 
country,  and  generals  wandered  about  in  search  of  the  troops 
whom  they  were  to  command. 

The  Emperor  lingered  at  Paris  till  nearly  the  end  of  July, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  unprepared  state  of  the  army  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  an  event  had  occurred  which,  although  it  had 
no  direct  influence  on  the  campaign,  largely  affected  the  opinion 
of  neutrals.  On  the  25th  of  July  we  published  in  these  columns 
the  draft  of  a  treaty  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  assent 
of  France  to  the  extension  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  permit  and  aid  a  French  conquest 
of  Belgium.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  transaction  was 
contained  in  the  record  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  ;  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  negotiation  and  the  disclosure  augured 
ill  for  the  success  of  a  policy  entrusted  to  agents  so  incom- 
petent as  Count  Benedetti.  General  Moltke  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  unless  the  Emperor  crossed  the  Ehine  in  a 
fortnight  he  would  never  see  it,  at  least  as  an  invader.  By 
the  end  of  the  appointed  interval  the  gathered  strength  of 
Germany  was  advancing  to  the  Ehine  with  a  stern  resolution, 
shared  by  the  whole  population,  to  make  an  end  once  for  all  of 
French  menaces  and  invasions.  The  King,  with  General  Moltke 
at  his  side,  nominally  commanded  the  whole  army.  The  Crown 
Prince,  accompanied  by  General  Blumenthal,  led  the  South 
German  army,  including  a  Prussian  contingent ;  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  General  Steinmetz  directed  their  course 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Moselle. 

At  last,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
advanced  from  Metz  across  the  frontier,  and  by  a  cannonade 
from  the  neighbouring  heights  compelled  a  small  Prussian 
detachment,  after  a  slight  resistance,  to  retire  from  the  town 
of  Saarbriick.  This  exploit  was  apparently  performed  to 
furnish  matter  for  a  despatch  in  which  the  Emperor,  appealing, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  to  the  histrionic  propensities  of 
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Frenchmen,  informed  the  Empress  that  the  Prince  Imperial 
had  in  the  combat  of  Saarbriick  received  his  "baptism  of 
fire."  The  first  Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  some  victorious 
campaign,  might,  perhaps,  have  safely  indulged  in  such  a 
flourish  ;  but  the  Parisians  ridiculed  the  unnecessary  and 
ostentatious  exposure  of  the  boy  to  danger,  although  they  could 
not  foresee  that  the  first  cannon  shot  of  the  war  sounded  the 
knell  of  his  hopes  and  fortune. 

The  idle  parade  of  the  2nd  of  August  was  soon  followed  by 
more  important  events.  On  the  5  th  the  Crown  Prince  fell  unex- 
pectedly on  General  Abel  Douay,  who  held,  with  a  force 
belonging  to  the  left  wing  of  MacMahon's  army,  the  celebrated 
lines  of  Wissembourg.  General  Douay  was  killed,  his  troops 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  the  Crown  Prince  had  the  satis- 
faction of  forwarding  the  first  trophies  of  the  war  to  Berlin. 
The  error  of  leaving  MacMahon  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
army  beyond  reach  of  support  is  generally  attributed  to 
Leboeuf,  After  the  combat  of  Wissembourg,  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon concentrated  his  forces,  amounting  to  45,000  men,  in 
a  strong  position  near  Woerth,  where  the  Crown  Prince,  by  a 
southward  movement,  fiercely  attacked  him  on  the  6th.  The 
Marshal  handled  his  troops  with  skill,  and  the  French,  though 
outnumbered  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one,  fought 
bravely  until  their  positions  were  carried ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  day  they  broke  up  in  disorderly  flight,  leaving  the  enemy 
an  enormous  booty  of  guns  and  stores,  and  many  thousands  of 
prisoners. 

The  beaten  army,  now  reduced  for  the  time  to  a  rabble, 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the- north-west,  without  any  attempt  to 
defend  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Vosges.  It  was  impossible  at 
the  time  to  take  the  strong  places  of  Bitche  and  Phalsbourg,  but 
Nancy  submitted  without  resistance,  and  the  Prince,  after 
crossing  the  mountain  ridge,  continued  his  unopposed  march 
in  the  direction  of  Paris.  A  kind  of  consolation  for  the 
disaster  of  Woerth  was  found  in  the  excuse  that  superior 
generalship  had  given  the  Germans  the  advantage  of  numbers  ; 
but  a  defeat  simultaneously  incurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saarbriick  admitted  of  no  similar  explanation.  After  the 
skirmish  or  demonstration  of  the  2nd,  General  Frossard  held 
the  heights  of  Spicheren,  to  the  west  of  Saarbriick,  with  a 
considerable  force.  On  the  6th  General  Steinmetz,  arriving 
VOL.  I  y 
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almost  by  accident  at  the  spot,  stormed  the  hill  with  a  smaller 
force,  iuflicting  heavy  loss  on  the  defeated  enemy.  As  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  was  exposed  by  the  retreat  of  Mac- 
Mahon,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  Germans  were  advancing 
in  formidable  strength,  the  main  army  concentrated  round 
Metz  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  to  whom  the  Emperor  after- 
wards resigned  the  chief  command. 

The  defeat  of  the  army,  announced  by  the  Emperor  in  an 
unusually  veracious  proclamation,  produced  a  violent  agitation 
at  Paris.  The  Legislative  Body,  summoned  by  the  Empress  in 
her  capacity  of  Regent,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Ministers,  who  immediately  resigned.  No  man  lamented  the 
swift  retribution  which  had  fallen  on  Ollivier  and  Gramont ; 
but  it  was  remarked  that  the  Emperor  took  the  opportunity  of 
surrounding  himself  with  still  more  devoted  adherents.  The 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  moved  by  M.  Clement  Duvernois, 
who  enjoyed  the  Emperor's  favour,  and  the  new  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  War  was  General  Montauban, 
Count  of  Palikao,  who  had  recently  commanded  at  Lyons.  The 
other  Ministers  belonged  to  the  same  political  section,  but  sub- 
stantial power  was  necessarily  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  In  deference  to  public  opinion  and  to  the 
wish  of  the  Legislative  Body,  General  Trochu,  well  known 
both  as  an  accomplished  officer  and  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Imperial  system,  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
Paris.  Although  the  contingency  seemed  remote,  it  began 
already  to  be  suspected  that  the  Capital  might  possibly  be 
exposed  to  a  siege.  Commendable  efforts  were  made  to 
reinforce  MacMahon,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the 
Camp  of  Chalons. 

The  French  armies,  under  Bazaine  and  MacMahon,  still 
numbered  300,000  men,  and  by  effecting  a  junction  the 
Generals  might  still  hope  to  retrieve  the  early  misadventures  of 
the  campaign.  With  a  sufficient  and  not  excessive  garrison 
Metz  might  have  held  out  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  thus  far 
the  enemy  had  not  obtained  possession  of  a  single  French 
fortress.  The  same  incapacity  which  had  caused  the  defeat  of 
Woerth  and  the  evacuation  of  Alsace  still,  however,  prevailed  in 
the  French  military  councils.  It  was  probably  through  a  fear 
of  the  political  consequences  of  retreat  that  the  Emperor  induced 
Bazaine  to  linger  in  the  outskirts  of  Metz  for  more  than  a  week 
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after  the  Battle  of  Woerth.  On  the  14th  the  Emperor  himself 
was  persuaded  to  retire  to  Chalons,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  Bazaine  commenced  his  retreat.  In  the  meantime 
the  German  armies  had  been  rapidly  advancing  from  the  east 
and  north-east,  and  General  Moltke  discerned  the  possibility  of 
cutting  off  Bazaine  from  Chalons  and  Paris,  as  he  had  previously 
separated  MacMahon  from  Lebceuf  and  Bazaine.  As  soon  as  the 
movement  of  Bazaine's  troops  was  observed,  he  was  attacked 
with  desperate  valour  by  Steinmetz,  at  the  head  of  an  inferior 
force,  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  the  interruption  of  the 
retreat  for  an  entire  day.  On  the  16th  and  18th  two  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  recorded  in  history  were  fought  to  the  west  of 
Metz,  at  Rezonville  and  Gravelotte.  On  the  16th  Bazaine 
claimed  the  victory,  having,  perhaps,  suffered  less  than  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  prize  of  success  was  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuing his  retreat,  and  on  the  17  th  he  retired  to  a  position 
four  miles  nearer  to  Metz  than  that  which  he  had  occupied  on 
the  previous  day.  In  the  great  battle  of  the  18th,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  Bazaine's  position  was  carried  by  the 
Germans ;  and,  retiring  under  cover  of  the  out-lying  Metz 
forts,  he  finally  abandoned  his  communications  with  the  army 
of  MacMahon  and  with  the  rest  of  France. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles,  to  whose  command  the  corps  of 
Steinmetz  was  soon  afterwards  attached,  proceeded  to  invest 
Metz  and  the  beleaguered  army  with  lines  which  were  made 
practically  impregnable.  The  hopes  of  France  seemed  now  to 
rest  on  the  army  of  MacMahon,  who  had  the  free  choice  of 
lines  of  retreat  to  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west.  The 
Crown  Prince,  who  was  advancing  on  Chalons,  had  every 
reason  to  desire  a  decisive  battle,  as  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  the  siege  of  Paris  while  a  considerable  French 
army  was  still  in  the  field.  Once  more  the  evil  genius  of 
France  interfered  in  the  form  of  the  Emperor's  extravagant 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Paris  Regency,  which  governed 
only  under  his  commission.  Napoleon  III.  has  since  asserted 
that  he  was  himself  opposed  to  the  fatal  movement  to  the  north- 
east, which  was  now  urged  upon  Marshal  MacMahon  by  the 
Minister  of  "War.  The  attempt  to  relieve  Metz,  like  the  delay 
which  had  ruined  Bazaine,  was  suggested  by  political  con- 
siderations. The  Emperor  had  begun  the  war  to  make  his 
dynasty  popular  ;  he  had  lingered  at  Metz  because  a  retreat 
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might  cause  agitation ;  and  now  he  allowed  Count  Palikao  to 
overrule  the  objections  of  MacMahon,  on  the  ground  that  the 
abandonment  of  Bazaine  would  involve  a  revolution  at  Paris. 

Against  his  own  judgment  MacMahon  broke  up  from  Chalons 
on  the  22nd  of  August  for  Eheims ;  and  then,  turning  north- 
wards, he  directed  his  march  by  Rethel  and  Mouzon  towards 
Montmedy.  As  soon  as  the  Crown  Prince  heard  of  the 
evacuation  of  Chalons  he  pressed  forward  to  intercept  the  move- 
ment on  Metz,  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  anticipated 
by  two  days'  march  of  the  enemy.  Unfortunately  for  MacMahon 
the  imperfect  discipline  of  his  troops  delayed  his  movements, 
and  on  the  29th  the  German  cavalry  came  into  contact  with 
his  rearguard.  On  the  30th  General  de  Failly,  previously 
known  by  his  easy  victory  at  Mentana,  was  surprised  and 
defeated  at  Mouzon.  The  following  days  were  occupied  with 
incessant  fighting,  in  which  the  Germans  steadily  gained  ground, 
while  MacMahon  attempted  too  late  to  effect  his  retreat  to 
Meziferes.  On  the  Ist  of  September  a  part  of  the  French  force 
was  pressed  back  towards  the  Belgian  frontier  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
army  took  refuge  in  Sedan ;  and  MacMahon  himself  was 
severely  wounded.  The  German  artillery  now  occupied  the 
heights  which  commanded  the  town,  and  on  the  2nd  General 
Wimpfen,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army,  was 
forced  to  capitulate.  The  Emperor  himself  had  already 
surrendered  in  person  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  splendid  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe  in  Hesse 
Cassel,  formerly  occupied  by  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia.  The 
surrender  of  a  Marshal  of  France  with  100,000  men  was  a 
more  unprecedented  event  than  the  capture  of  the  Emperor. 
Less  than  two  months  had  occurred  since  the  declaration  made 
through  the  Due  de  Gramont.  On  the  2nd  of  August  the  war 
had  commenced  with  the  fantastic  performance  of  Saarbrtick, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  September  the  only  regular  army  in  France 
which  was  not  beleaguered  had  capitulated  to  a  conqueror. 

Count  Palikao,  in  conformity  with  a  French  practice  which 
has  since  been  faithfully  continued  by  his  successors,  had  sub- 
stituted for  a  true  account  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  a  series 
of  deliberate  and  encouraging  fictions.  The  actions  which 
ended  with  the  retreat  of  Bazaine  into  Metz  were  represented  as 
brilliant  French  victories,  and  during  the  advance  of  MacMahon 
the  Legislative  Body  was  assured  that  if  the  Ministers  were  to] 
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disclose  the  information  they  had  received  Paris  would 
illuminate.  The  eager  and  boastful  credulity  of  the  people 
lightened  the  mendacious  labours  of  the  Minister,  until  it 
became  at  last  necessary  to  confess  that  a  disaster  had  occurred, 
although  Count  Palikao,  in  his  official  statement,  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  army  which  had  capitulated  to  40,000  men. 
The  presentiment  which  had  induced  him  to  impel  MacMahon 
to  his  hopeless  adventure  was  realised  without  delay. 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  Hall  of  the  Legislative  Body 
was  invaded  by  a  mob,  headed  by  the  National  Guards  on  duty 
at  the  door.  With  the  disregard  of  legal  competence  which 
belongs  to  the  managers  of  French  Revolutions,  the  ringleaders, 
in  accord  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
proclaimed  a  Republic  under  a  Provisional  Government,  con- 
sisting, with  the  exception  of  M.  Thiers,  who  refused  to  accept 
office,  of  the  Deputies  for  Paris.  No  resistance  was  offered  ; 
Palikao  and  his  colleagues  took  to  flight ;  and  the  Empress, 
threatened  by  the  rabble,  plundered  by  her  attendants,  and 
deserted  by  her  courtiers,  with  difficulty  effected  her  escape 
to  England  by  the  aid  of  one  or  two  American  and  English 
gentlemen. 

The  most  conspicuous  among  the  civilians  of  the  new 
Government  were  M.  Jules  Favre,  M.  Gambetta,  and  M.  Roche- 
fort,  who  was  now  liberated  from  prison.  General  Trochu, 
though  he  was  known  not  to  favour  a  Republican  Government, 
was  by  general  consent  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Administration, 
and  charged  with  the  defence  of  Paris.  The  danger  of  a  siege 
was  imminent,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  column  under 
General  Vinoy,  which  had  been  too  late  to  join  MacMahon, 
there  were  no  regular  troops  outside  of  Metz  ;  and,  within  four 
or  five  days  after  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan,  the  King,  with  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  began  an  unopposed  march  upon 
Paris,  Hasty  measures  had  previously  been  taken  for  famishing 
the  city  with  provisions  :  the  roads  and  railroads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  broken  up,  and  all  the  scattered  troops  within 
reach  were  collected  to  assist  in  the  defence,  together  with  large 
detachments  of  Mobile  Guards  from  the  provinces,  and  with  the 
able-bodied  part  of  the  city  population.  The  members  of  the 
new  Government  at  first  persuaded  themselves  that  no  actual 
resistance  would  be  necessary.  Some  vague  phrases  in  one  of 
the  King  of  Prussia's  proclamations  were  interpreted   into  a 
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statement  that  he  made  war  on  the  Emperor,  and  not  on  the 
nation.  The  Emperor,  it  was  suggested,  was  now  imprisoned 
and  deposed ;  and  the  dominant  Republicans,  however  zealously 
they  might  in  former  times  have  preached  the  doctrine  of  French 
aggrandisement,  had  recently  extended  their  opposition  against 
the  Emperor  to  his  warlike  policy. 

It  was  commonly  believed  in  Paris  that  the  neutral  Powers 
would  offer  their  mediation ;  and  the  English  Government 
would,  in  fact,  willingly  have  promoted  a  pacification  if  it  had 
not  ascertained  that  any  overtures  for  peace  would  be  summarily 
rejected  by  the  victorious  Germans.  M.  Thiers  undertook  a 
roving  commission  to  the  different  European  capitals,  commencing 
with  London  ;  but  all  his  applications  were  rejected.  Opinion 
in  Germany  was  violently  excited  by  success,  and  historical 
reminiscences  combined  with  reasons  of  alleged  military 
expediency  to  produce  a  loud  and  general  demand  for  the  cession 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  was,  in  truth,  superfluous  to  take 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  a  nation  which  had  so  conclusively 
established  its  superiority  over  its  adversary.  The  Provisional 
Government,  or  Committee  of  Defence,  determined  to  remain  in 
Paris,  after  despatching  two  of  their  number — M.  Cremieux  and 
M.  Glais-Bizoin — to  establish  a  Delegate,  or  Supplementary 
Government  at  Tours.  The  communication  of  Paris  with  the 
rest  of  France  ceased  with  the  completion  of  the  investment  on 
the  19th  of  September.  A  few  days  afterwards,  through  the 
friendly  intervention  of  Lord  Granville,  M.  Jules  Favre  obtained 
a  pass  to  the  Royal  headquarters  at  Ferrieres  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  negotiate  an  Armistice,  and  of  sounding  the 
North  German  Chancellor  on  the  possible  conditions  of  peace. 
The  Committee  of  Defence  readily  acknowledged  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  title,  and  Count  Bismarck  professed  himself  anxious 
to  facilitate  the  election  of  an  Assembly  which  might  represent 
the  country.  He  insisted  that  the  principle  of  a  transfer  of 
territory  should  be  admitted,  although  he  has  never  to  the 
present  time  defined  the  extent  of  his  demands  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  M.  Favre  declared,  with  unseasonable  eloquence, 
that  while  the  Government  would  pay  any  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion in  its  power,  it  would  never  surrender  an  inch  of  the 
territory  of  France  or  a  stone  of  her  fortresses. 

It  was  found  as  impracticable  to  arrange  the  conditions  of 
an  Armistice  as  to  agree  on   conditions  of  Peace.     M.  Favre 
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peremptorily  refused  to  surrender  Strasburg  and  Toul,  though 
Ijoth  fortresses  were  on  the  eve  of  capitulation,  and  he  rejected, 
with  just  indignation,  a  hint  that  one  of  the  Parisian  forts 
should  be  given  up.  According  to  the  Prussian  version  of  the 
interviews  there  would  have  been  no  objection  to  an  alternative 
for  the  possession  of  Mont  Valerien ;  and  both  Strasburg  and 
Toul  capitulated  within  five  days  after  M.  Favre's  return  to 
Paris.  The  defence  of  Strasburg,  though  it  was  rather  respect- 
able than  obstinate,  had  excited  enthusiastic  admiration  in 
Paris  and  throughout  France.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
month  the  garrison  of  Paris  engaged  in  some  trifling  skirmishes 
with  the  besieging  troops,  and  Bazaine  made  two  or  three 
vigorous  but  ineffective  sorties  from  Metz.  The  early  fall  of 
Paris  appeared  inevitable,  unless  Bazaine  should  succeed  in 
coming  to  the  rescue  with  his  army.  The  Eed  Kepublicans  of 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  scarcely  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  of  Defence,  and  in  Paris  itself  the  same  faction 
embarrassed  General  Trochu  and  his  colleagues  by  demanding, 
on  pain  of  insurrection,  premature  action  against  the  enemy. 

All  the  prospects  of  the  war  were  changed  by  the  arrival 
at  Tours,  on  the  9th  of  October,  of  M.  Gambetta,  who  had  made 
his  way  out  of  Paris  in  a  balloon.  Only  two  or  three  years 
ago,  as  a  young  advocate,  M.  Gambetta  had  acquired  sudden 
popularity  by  a  violent  attack  on  the  Emperor  in  the  course  of 
a  political  trial.  Entering  the  Legislative  Body  in  1869  as  one 
of  the  members  for  Paris,  he  established  an  unexpected  reputa- 
tion for  ability  and  judgment ;  and  now  he  assumed  without 
hesitation  the  civil  and  military  government  of  France  outside 
the  walls  of  Paris.  His  Kepublican  declamations  and  his 
audacious  reports  of  fabulous  victories  probably  suited  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen,  though  they  provoked  the  ridicule  of  the 
Germans  and  the  distrust  of  neutrals.  His  acts  proved  to  be 
more  creditable  than  his  speeches,  when,  having  quietly  super- 
seded his  elderly  and  useless  colleagues,  he  pushed  on  with 
indefatigable  activity  the  formation  of  a  new  national  army. 
On  the  10th  Orleans  was  taken  after  a  succession  of  combats 
by  the  Bavarians  under  General  von  der  Tann,  but  the  German 
forces  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  advance  farther  south 
as  long  as  170,000  men  were  detained  around  Metz. 

Later  experience  has  shown  that  the  chance  of  retrieving  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  depended  on  the  tenacity  and  fidelity  of 
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Bazaine,  but  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Kepiiblic  in  Paris  the 
Marshal  had  been  seized  with  the  desire  of  acting  a  great 
political  part  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  military  duty. 
On  the  2l8t  of  October  General  Boyer  arrived  at  Versailles  on 
a  confidential  mission  from  Marshal  Bazaine  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  General  Bourbaki  conveyed  a  mysterious  message 
from  the  Marshal  to  the  Empress,  now  residing  in  England.  It 
afterwards  transpired  that  Bazaine  had  concerted  with  the 
Prussian  Government  a  project  of  summoning  the  Senate  and 
Legislative  Body  to  meet  in  some  town  in  the  North  of  France, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Empress  and  the  protection  of  his 
army,  to  establish  a  Eegency  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
and  to  negotiate  a  Peace  which  would  have  been  practically 
dictated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Confederacy.  A  more  crazy 
plan,  except  as  far  as  it  would  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
Prussians  and  their  allies,  was  never  devised  by  a  soldier 
mistaking  himself  for  a  statesman.  The  plot  was  defeated  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  Empress,  who  refused  to  listen  to  the 
proposal ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
the  great  fortress  of  Metz  surrendered,  with  the  three  Marshals, 
Bazaine,  Canrobert,  and  Leboeuf,  with  the  veteran  General 
Changarnier,  who  had  gallantly  offered  his  services  to  his 
country  in  her  misfortune,  with  Generals  in  scores  and  officers 
in  thousands,  with  170,000  men,  and  all  their  weapons,  stores, 
and  materials. 

Of  the  magnificent  army  which  had  entered  on  the  campaign 
less  than  three  months  before  nearly  all  the  survivors  were  now 
prisoners  in  Germany ;  yet  the  resources  of  France  under  vigorous 
guidance  were  such  that  the  presence  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  with  the  army  which  had  invaded  France  was  now 
urgently  required  in  a  distant  part  of  the  seat  of  war.  If 
Bazaine  had  prolonged  the  defence  for  another  month,  a  relieving 
army,  of  which  the  existence  had  recently  been  doubted,  would 
almost  certainly  have  made  its  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  In  the  last  days  of  October,  at  the  earnest  instance  of 
the  English  Government,  M.  Thiers,  who  had  returned  from 
St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Florence,  was  received  at  Versailles 
after  communicating  with  M.  Gambetta  and  with  the  Committee 
of  Defence  in  Paris.  Count  Bismarck  again  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  grant  an  Armistice  for  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Assembly,  but  the  negotiation  broke  off  on  liis  refusal  to  allow 
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Paris  to  be  revictualled  in  the  interval.  An  abortive  insurrec- 
tion attempted  at  the  same  time  in  Paris  by  Flourens  and  the 
extreme  Republican  faction  afforded  additional  confidence  to  the 
Germans. 

In  the  meantime  Gambetta,  who  had  never  approved  the 
Armistice  or  a  general  election,  had  organised  armies  in  formid- 
able numbers,  though  of  quality  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  in  various  parts  of  France.  Count  Keratry  raised  forces 
in  Brittany  ;  General  Bourbaki  for  a  time  commanded  in  the 
north  ;  and  Garibaldi,  whose  feather  -  headed  enthusiasm  for 
the  Republic  had  brought  him  to  Tours,  was  associated  mth 
General  Cambriel  in  the  Vosges.  The  main  army,  called  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  of  150,000  to  200,000  men,  with  500  guns, 
was  placed  under  General  D'Aurelle  des  Paladines,  a  veteran 
of  the  Crimea,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  at  the  approach  of  a  greatly  superior  force.  General 
von  der  Tann  evacuated  Orleans,  and  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Coulmiers  D'Aurelle  obtained  over  his  reduced  forces 
the  first  French  victory  of  the  war.  Von  der  Tann  retired  in 
good  order,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  with 
considerable  reinforcements  prevented  D'Aurelle  from  pursuing 
his  success  ;  but  tidings  of  a  change  of  fortune  which  were  soon 
made  known  in  Paris  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  courage  and 
spirits  of  the  French.  Since  the  recapture  of  Orleans,  neither  a 
long  succession  of  failures,  nor  the  capitulation  of  Thionville, 
Phalsburg,  and  Montmedy,  with  the  occupation  of  Rouen  and 
Amiens  and  of  Orleans  itself,  has  destroyed  their  confidence  in 
the  possibility  of  ultimate  triumph. 

About  the  middle  of  November  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
eftected  his  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  assumed 
the  chief  command  of  the  German  Army  of  the  Loire,  while 
General  Manteuffel  advanced  as  far  as  Amiens,  to  cover  the 
besieging  army  round  Paris  from  possible  attempts  to  disturb  its 
operations  from  the  south-west.  The  expenditure  of  life  during 
the  campaign,  and  the  necessity  of  having  large  detachments  to 
guard  the  communications,  had  reduced  the  number  of  the 
German  Army  of  the  Loire  to  90,000  men,  now  opposed  to 
twice  their  number.  D'Aurelle  constructed  large  entrenchments 
in  the  forest  north  of  Orleans,  and  after  some  feints  of  moving 
round  the  enemy's  right  wing,  having  as  accurately  as  possible 
concerted  his  arrangements  with  General  Trochu  he  attacked 
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the  German  left  on  the  27th  of  November  at  Beaune-la-Rolande. 
The  French  regular  troops,  and  especially  the  Pontifical  Zouaves 
under  General  Charette,  made  gallant  efforts  to  open  the  road  to 
Paris  ;  but  the  raw  levies  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  French 
army  were  unable  to  resist  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Germans, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  French  were  utterly  defeated. 

On  the  29th,  when  D'Aurelle,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  would  have  been  within  hearing  of  the  guns  of  Paris, 
General  Trochu,  under  cover  of  a  general  fire  from  the  forts, 
directed  sorties  against  the  German  positions  on  the  west  and 
south-west  of  the  city,  and  on  the  following  day  his  second  in 
command,  General  Ducrot,  after  an  accidental  delay,  crossed  the 
Marne  to  the  east  of  Paris,  with  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery 
estimated  at  more  than  50,000  men.  In  a  series  of  desperate 
conflicts  with  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg,  extending 
over  three  days,  the  villages  of  Champigny,  Brie,  and  Villiers 
were  taten  by  the  French  and  retaken  by  the  Germans,  and 
ultimately,  on  the  5th  of  December,  Ducrot  recrossed  the  Marne, 
having  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy,  but  having  failed  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  German  line  of  investment.  The 
relieving  army  had  in  the  meantime  been  driven  still  farther 
from  Paris  by  the  recapture  of  Orleans  on  the  4th,  after  a  German 
victory  at  Artenay  on  the  2nd.  A  part  of  the  French  army 
retreated  across  the  Loire,  but  the  great  mass  dividing  into  two 
separate  armies,  commanded  respectively,  after  the  dismissal  of 
D'Aurelle,  by  General  Bourbaki  and  General  Chanzy,  retreated 
to  the  south-east  and  south-west  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
While  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  lately  promoted  with  his  cousin 
the  Crown  Prince  to  the  rank  of  Marshal,  followed  Bourbaki 
towards  Bourget  and  Nevers,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  in  a 
series  of  engagements  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  December, 
slowly  compelled  General  Chanzy  to  retire  from  a  series  of 
strong  positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marchenoir. 

The  movements  of  the  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire 
now  compelled  the  Delegation  to  remove  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Bordeaux,  and  General  Chanzy,  no  longer  embarrassed 
by  the  duty  of  protecting  Tours,  moved  westward,  perhaps  with 
the  purpose  of  drawing  reinforcements  from  Brittany.  As  late 
as  the  20th  of  December  there  was  no  German  force  in  the 
direct  line  between  General  Chanzy  and  Paris,  but  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  was  strong  enough  to   continue  his  advance  on 
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Tours,  joining  hands  with  a  part  of  the  Prince-Marshal's  army, 
which  continued  to  move  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Tours  itself  ultimately  surrendered,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
permanently  occupied  by  the  Germans.  General  Manteuffel 
about  the  same  time  defeated  General  Faidherbe  in  some  com- 
bats of  secondary  importance,  and  about  the  6th  of  December  a 
detachment  of  his  forces  reached  the  sea -coast  at  Dieppe.  In 
the  east  General  Werder  defeated  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
at  Nuits,  near  Dijon  ;  and  at  all  points  the  vast  outer  circle 
which  covered  the  siege  of  Paris  remained  impenetrable  to  the 
persevering  attacks  of  the  French  ;  yet,  after  five  months  of 
war,  the  French  armies  were,  through  the  energy  of  Gambetta, 
numerically  stronger  than  when  the  Emperor  advanced,  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  from  Metz  to  Saarbriick.  Immediately 
before  Christmas  General  Faidherbe  fought  a  battle  with  Man- 
teuffel, in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory  ;  and  Dijon  was 
evacuated  by  the  German  forces  and  occupied  by  Garibaldi. 

The  collateral  evils  and  dangers  arising  from  the  war  must 
have  convinced  the  most  obstinate  believers  in  a  policy  of 
isolation  how  universally  the  security  of  Europe  is  aifected  by  a 
conflict  between  two  of  its  greatest  Powers.  The  general 
sympathy  of  England  with  a  just  cause  failed  to  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  the  Prussian  Government  or  of  the  German  army 
and  nation.  During  the  Crimean  War  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  had  been  freely  exported  from  Prussia  to  Kussia ;  and 
recently  rifled  cannon  and  ammunition  have  been  furnished  to 
the  French  in  enormous  quantities,  not  only  by  private 
American  traders,  but  by  the  "War  Department  at  Washington. 
The  North  German  Government  has  expressly  forbidden  its 
Consul  at  New  York  to  interfere  with  the  traffic  in  arms,  and 
the  relations  of  the  Confederation  with  the  United  States  are 
friendly  and  even  intimate  ;  yet  a  comparatively  insignificant 
exportation  of  arms  from  England  to  France  has  served  as  a 
pretext  for  repeated  protests.  In  his  first  complaint  on  the 
subject  Count  Bernstorff,  conscious  of  the  legal  weakness  of  his 
case,  invented  a  new  doctrine  of  benevolent  neutrality  which 
ought,  as  he  contended,  to  have  been  observed  by  England. 

Lord  Granville,  in  a  despatch  equally  courteous  and  con- 
clusive, showed,  with  little  difficulty,  that  as  benevolence  to  one 
belligerent  could  only  be  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
Count  Bernstorff's  proposed  rule  for  the  conduct  of  neutrals 
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involved  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  yet  the  complaint  was 
repeated  in  stronger  language,  although  the  new  paradox  was 
retracted  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  Count 
Bismarck  had  some  political  reason  for  displaying  coldness  to 
England.  The  conjecture  seemed  to  be  confirmed  when,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  the  Russian  Government  suddenly 
issued  a  Circular  audaciously  repudiating  a  principal  clause  in 
the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856.  The  prohibition  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  Russian  fleet  and  arsenal  in  the  Black  Sea  was  the  price  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  war  and  the  logical  expression  of  its 
results.  The  denunciation  of  the  Treaty  was  mischievous, 
inasmuch  as  it  renewed  the  danger  of  Russian  aggression  on 
Turkey  ;  but  a  graver  objection  was  founded  on  the  blows 
which  the  Russian  declaration  inflicted  on  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Prince  Gortchakoff's  haughty  announcement  of  the  Emperor's 
intention  to  respect  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
implicitly  claimed  for  one  party  to  a  contract  the  right  of 
distinguishing  between  the  more  or  less  onerous  covenants  by 
which  he  was  bound.  In  a  forcible  despatch  Lord  Granville 
protested,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  against  the  Russian 
claim,  reserving  the  right  of  opposing  any  attempt  to  carry  the 
doctrines  of  the  Circular  into  effect. 

A  second  exchange  of  despatches  left  the  controversy  where 
it  stood ;  and  Lord  Granville's  arguments  were  urged  on 
Russia,  with  various  degrees  of  force,  by  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Italy.  Mr.  Odo  Russell  was  sent  to  the  King's  headquarters  at 
Versailles  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  North  German 
Government  had  been  privy  to  the  offensive  menace  of  Russia. 
The  Circular  had  been  issued  when  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  war  was  practically  ended  by  the  imminent  or  actual 
surrender  of  Metz.  The  publication  of  the  document  while  the 
German  armies  still  lay  outside  the  walls  of  Paris  was  inoppor- 
tune and  unwelcome.  The  immediate  risk  of  collision  was 
adjourned  by  the  general  adoption  of  Count  Bismarck's  proposal 
of  a  Conference.  Russia  has  already  obtained  a  partial  triumph 
by  the  virtual  admission  that  a  plain  clause  in  a  treaty  is  a 
proper  subject  for  discussion ;  but  a  Conference  may  probably 
find  some  alternative  mode  of  protecting  Turkey  against  Russian 
aggression.  More  recently  a  second  shock  to  the  faith  of  treaties 
seemed  to  be  given  by  Count  Bismarck's  declaration  that 
Luxemburg  had  forfeited  the  neutrality  which  was  guaranteed 
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by  the  Great  Powers  as  lately  as  1867  ;  but  his  language 
admits  of  an  interpretation  by  which  it  would  convey  a  menace, 
not  of  political  interference,  but  of  military  reprisals.  Prince 
Gortchakoffs  first  Circular  had  been  accompanied  by  a  note,  in 
which  he  assured  Lord  Granville  of  the  Emperor's  anxiety  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  and  to  co-operate  with  England  in 
dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  time  earlier  M.  Catacazy,  Russian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, had  sounded  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  proposal  for 
pressing  the  Alabama  claims  as  a  diversion  for  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  English  Government.  The  overture  was  not 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Fish  ]  but  the  President,  who  has  gradually 
lost  ground  with  the  Eepublican  party,  appears  to  have  seen  in 
the  Russian  suggestion  a  means  of  reviving  his  popularity.  The 
Russian  Government  has  taken  some  trouble  to  give  publicity 
to  the  fact  that  General  Grant  had  written  a  private  letter  to 
the  Emperor  on  the  subject  of  a  possible  junction  of  the 
American  and  Russian  fleets  in  a  war  with  England. 

The  story  may  possibly  be  a  fiction,  but  the  President's 
conduct  has  in  all  respects  conformed  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Russian  Minister.  Closely  following  in  the  steps  of  the 
notorious  General  Butler,  who  has  lately  delivered  a  series  of 
inflammatory  speeches  against  England,  General  Grant,  in  his  • 
late  Message  to  Congress,  insists  on  the  unconditional  payment 
of  the  Alabama  claims,  on  a  modification  of  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  Canadian  fisheries,  on  the  concession  to  the 
United  States  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  even 
on  a  frivolous  and  ridiculous  rectification  to  an  imperceptible 
extent  of  the  north-western  frontier.  As  the  Republican 
papers  unanimously  approved  General  Grant's  litigious  mani- 
festo, there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  domestic  object  may  be 
attained  without  a  war  against  England.  Constantly  advancing 
in  prosperity,  and  with  the  power  and  purpose  of  accelerating 
their  progress  by  the  abandonment  of  an  absurd  commercial 
system,  the  people  of  the  United  States  show  no  present  inclina- 
tion to  waste  their  substance  in  wanton  and  unprovoked  wars. 
The  Census  of  the  present  year  will  probably  show  that  the 
population  of  the  States  amounts  to  38,000,000,  and  neither 
turbulence  nor  self-assertion  is  required  to  make  the  United 
States  within  a  short  period  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world. 
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While  France  rushed  into  war  with  Germany  in  resentment 
of  the  HohenzoUern  nomination,  Spain,  like  a  traveller  who  has 
carelessly  set  an  avalanche  in  motion,  pursued  her  own  course 
without  regard  to  the  distant  ruin.  After  an  interval.  Marshal 
Prim,  returning  to  his  first  plan,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Italy  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  by  Prince 
Amadeus,  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  When  the  same 
offer  was  formerly  made,  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
weighed  heavily  both  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  and  a  plausible 
objection  was  raised  to  the  choice  of  a  King  of  Spain,  who  was 
at  the  time  heir -presumptive  of  Italy.  The  family  difiiculty 
has  been  removed  by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Prince  Umberto  ; 
and  the  King  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  elevation  of  his 
younger  son.  On  the  16th  of  November,  in  spite  of  angry 
opposition  by  the  Eepublicans,  the  Cortes  elected  the  Duke  of 
Aosta  King  by  the  votes  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  members.  A  deputation  of  the  Cortes,  headed  by 
the  President,  was  received  with  stately  hospitality  at  Florence, 
and  King  Amadeus  will  probably  enter  Madrid  to-morrow. 
The  lawless  violence  which  has  too  often  disgraced  Spanish 
political  factions  has  been  renewed  by  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Marshal  Prim  ;  but  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  are  rallying 
round  the  Government,  and  Admiral  Topete,  hitherto  the 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  has  resumed 
his  place  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  annexation  of 
Rome  and  its  territory  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  the  languid 
indifference  with  which  the  transfer  has  been  regarded  by 
Catholic  Christendom.  A  change  which  would  once  have 
convulsed  the  world  has  failed  to  divert  attention  from  the  more 
absorbing  spectacle  of  the  French  and  German  War.  Within 
the  same  year  the  Papacy  has  assumed  the  highest  spiritual 
exaltation  to  which  it  could  aspire,  and  it  has  lost  the 
temporal  sovereignty  which  it  had  held  for  a  thousand  years. 
An  assemblage  of  the  prelates  of  the  Latin  Communion,  calling 
itself  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  discussions  which  by  previous  arrangement  were  to 
issue  in  proclaiming  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  In  the 
absence  of  more  important  events  the  debates  in  St.  Peter's 
attracted  some  external  notice  by  the  spirited  opposition  of  an 
intelligent  minority  to  the  novel  demands  of  the  Pope.     The 
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ablest  English  and  American  bishops,  a  section  of  the  French 
Episcopacy,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  the  most  learned  bishops  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  the  collective  hierarchy  of  Hungary,  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  the  untenability  of  an  impossible  proposition 
which  happened  to  be  directly  contradicted  by  history  as  well 
as  by  reason  ;  but  the  Pope  had  anticipated  opposition  by 
largely  adding  to  the  number  of  prelates  governing  imaginary 
sees ;  and  the  crowd  of  subservient  Italian  bishops  outnumbered 
the  ecclesiastical  representatives  of  the  centres  of  civilisation. 
After  much  useless  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  was 
proclaimed  a  few  days  after  the  French  Declaration  of  War. 
Many  of  the  dissidents  have  since  publicly  acquiesced  in  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  and  the  dogma  is  now  definitively 
added  to  the  burden  which  appears  to  be  borne  without  difliculty 
by  the  faithful. 

In  his  worldly  affairs  Pius  IX.  has  been  less  fortunate.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Italian  Government  facilitated  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison  from  Eome  by  renewing  the 
September  Convention  for  the  protection  of  the  Papal  territories 
from  invasion.  The  subsequent  collapse  of  the  military  power 
of  France  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  stimulated  a 
formidable  agitation  in  Italy  for  the  acquisition  of  Rome. 
Shrinking  from  a  conflict  with  the  Party  of  Movement,  which 
would  have  borne  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  and  expressly 
or  virtually  released  by  the  new  French  Government  from 
engagements  contracted  with  the  Emperor,  Signor  Lanza  and 
his  colleagues  induced  the  King  to  order  the  occupation  of  Rome 
on  the  transparent  pretext  of  protecting  the  Pope  against 
revolutionary  attacks. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  Italian  Government  announced 
the  intention  of  entering  the  Roman  States,  and  on  the  20th  a 
considerable  Italian  army  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  Pope,  with  laudable  prudence  and  humanity,  directed  his 
troops  to  make  only  a  formal  resistance  ;  and  after  the  cere- 
mony of  a  popular  vote,  or  Plebispite,  the  Roman  State  was 
publicly  declared  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  A  new  Parliament,  elected  after  a  dissolution,  has  since 
confirmed  the  annexation,  and  voted  that  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment shall  be  transferred  to  Rome.  The  Pope  still  occupies 
the  so-called  Leonine  City,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
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including  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  To  the  offers  by  the  Italian 
Government  of  sovereign  rank,  of  a  large  income,  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  establishments  of  Rome  he  has 
replied  by  refusal  of  intercourse,  by  indignant  diplomatic  pro- 
tests, and  by  a  sentence  of  the  major  excommunication,  in 
which,  however,  the  King  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Pope  should  acquiesce  in  his  own 
dethronement,  in  regard  of  any  compensation  which  could  be 
offered  ;  but  unless  great  political  changes  occur,  there  appears 
to  be  little  prospect  of  his  restoration.  To  his  application  for 
aid  Austria  has  replied  by  a  courteous  refusal,  and  Spain  has 
accepted  a  King  from  the  family  of  the  Pope's  sacrilegious 
oppressor.  Italy  is  herself  the  wrongdoer  against  whom  he 
invokes  assistance,  and  France  will,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  scarcely  be  at  leisure  to  engage  in  war  with  Italy  for  an 
object  in  which  she  has  no  political  interest. 

While  the  mutual  relations  of  civilised  States  have  been 
elsewhere  strained  or  broken,  events  have  occurred  in  the  east 
which  tend  to  show  their  common  interest  in  the  repression  of 
barbarism.  The  nuns  of  a  French  convent  at  Tien-tsin  and 
other  French  subjects,  including  the  Consul,  were  murdered 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity  by  the  Chinese  rabble, 
at  the  instigation  of  some  Mandarins  of  rank.  The  local 
authorities  have  since  been  collecting  troops  and  displaying 
hostility  to  the  foreign  settlers,  and  the  European  and  American 
residents  have  only  obtained  the  execution  of  a  very  few  obscure 
persons,  of  whom  the  majority  were  innocent  of  the  outrage. 
The  residents  were  previously  well  aware  that  the  Chinese 
animosity  to  intruders  had  not  abated,  and  that  Mr.  Burling- 
harae's  embassy  had  been  an  elaborate  deception.  The  best 
security  against  another  Chinese  war  will  be  found  in  a  resolute 
policy,  supported  by  a  suitable  exhibition  of  force.  Five-sixths 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  is  carried  on  by  English 
merchants ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  world  the  other  European 
traders  and  the  Americans  themselves  act  in  harmony  with 
their  English  neighbours. 

There  has,  happily,  been  no  serious  demand  on  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  England  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A 
Canadian  force,  including  a  contingent  from  the  Imperial  army, 
reached  the  Red  River  Territory  without  resistance ;  and  the 
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petty  and  obscure  insurrection  in  that  district  was  suppressed 
without  further  trouble.  At  a  later  period  the  Canadians 
themselves  dispersed  a  piratical  body  of  invaders,  who  had  been 
allowed  by  the  American  authorities  to  assemble  for  purposes 
of  hostility  on  the  border.  The  ringleaders,  after  a  singular 
display  of  cowardice  and  incapacity,  were  imprisoned  for  a 
breach  of  American  law,  and  shortly  afterwards  released  by  the 
significant  clemency  of  the  President.  The  other  colonies  and 
India  have  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity,  and  public  equanimity 
has  only  been  disturbed  by  one  grave  disaster.  On  the  12th 
of  September  the  Captain  foundered  in  a  moderate  gale  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  The  vessel  was  probably  the  most  formidable 
war-ship  which  has  ever  been  built,  and  her  designer,  Captain 
Coles,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  own  invention,  had  neglected 
the  danger  of  instability  under  canvass.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Burgoyne,  Captain  Coles,  and  five  hundred  gallant 
officers  and  men  were  lost  with  the  ship.  No  catastrophe  has 
at  any  time  occasioned  a  greater  shock  to  public  feeling. 

The  interest  caused  by  foreign  affairs  has  been  so  over- 
whelming that  it  has  required  an  effort  to  remember  how  the 
great  legislative  measures  of  the  year  are  awaiting  a  trial  of 
their  results.  The  recent  election  of  School  Boards  has 
opportunely  recalled  attention  to  one  domestic  question.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  social  and  political  activity  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  in  London.  The  novel  power  of 
entrusting  to  a  single  elected  body  the  task  of  organising 
primary  education  for  the  whole  metropolis  has  been  attended 
with  preliminary  success.  The  adoption  of  the  cumulative 
vote  has  secured  to  all  the  principal  sections  of  opinion  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board ;  and  the  personal  qualifications  of 
many  of  the  successful  candidates  are  highly  respectable.  The 
large  towns  have,  with  few  exceptions,  adopted  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  by  the  election  of  School  Boards;  but  in  rural 
districts  education  will  probably,  for  the  present,  be  chiefly 
provided  by  voluntary  effort.  The  advocates  of  secular  educa- 
tion have  been  almost  everywhere  defeated  at  the  polls  by  the 
members  of  religious  denominations.  Notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  catechisms  and  formularies.  Church- 
men agree  with  Dissenters  in  the  expediency  of  inculcating 
Christian  doctrine,  and  their  united  numbers  have  proved 
VOL.  I  z 
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sufficient  to  overbear  all  resistance.  The  triumph  of  two  out 
of  three  female  candidates  in  London,  while  it  illustrates  the 
electioneering  aptitude  of  the  sex,  will  furnish  a  safe  and  con- 
venient opportunity  of  testing  the  administrative  capacity  of 
women.  The  duties  of  the  School  Boards  will  be  heavy  during 
the  period  of  organisation  ;  but  hereafter  their  attention  will 
be  mainly  occupied  with  matters  of  detail,  and  with  the  im- 
portant function  of  selecting  competent  masters.  The  election 
of  Lord  Lawrence  as  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board 
has  given  general  satisfaction. 

Three  Frenchmen  of  eminence  in  widely  different  branches 
of  literature  have  died  within  the  year.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
who  lived  to  see  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  though  his  powers 
inspired  wonder  rather  than  respect,  had  no  superior,  or  equal, 
in  fertility  of  romantic  invention.  Not  wise,  or  witty,  or 
instructive,  he  had  the  most  inexhaustible  faculty  of  devising 
wonderful  and  amusing  incidents.  From  the  days  of  the 
League  to  the  Revolution  his  works  form  a  continuously 
marvellous  history  of  France,  bearing  the  same  kind  of  relation 
to  the  real  course  of  events  which  exists  between  a  bird's  eye 
view  and  an  accurate  map.  His  fictions  have  generally  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  truth,  although  they  are  always 
exaggerations. 

The  more  logical  and  business-like  intellect  of  Prevost 
Paradol  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  political  anxiety  and 
personal  vexation.  Heartily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  order,  he  had  constantly  assailed  the  Imperial  system  with 
that  covert  sarcasm  and  polished  irony  which  result  from 
the  necessity  of  disguising  invective  and  satire.  When  the 
Emperor  professedly  conformed  to  a  constitutional  system, 
Prevost  Paradol  accepted  the  post  of  French  Minister  at 
Washington ;  but  the  disapproval  of  his  friends,  justified  by 
the  Imperial  juggle  of  the  PUbiscite,  and  followed  by  the 
rupture  with  Prussia,  disturbed  a  sensitive  mind  till  it  lost  its 
balance,  and  took  refuge  in  voluntary  death. 

M.  de  Montalembert,  a  not  less  resolute,  if  less  consistent 
opponent  of  the  Empire,  was  fortunate  in  not  living  to  witness 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  though  his  loyalty  to  another 
kind  of  Government  received  a  heavy  blow.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  Frenchmen  in  speech  and  writing,  he  had  devoted 
his  genius  to  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and! 
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to  tlie  hopeless  enterprise  of  reconciling  ecclesiastical  claims 
with  modern  liberty.  The  extravagant  pretension  of  the  Pope 
to  Infallibility  excited  his  conscientious  repugnance,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  Pontiff,  to  whose  cause  he  had  sacrificed  so 
much,  uttered  a  heartless  insult  over  his  grave.  The  devotion 
of  intellectual  power  to  the  defence  of  a  system  which  defies 
the  intellect  was  appropriately,  but  ungenerously  avenged. 

An  English  novelist  as  popular  and  as  voluminous  as  Dumas 
has  been  generally  regretted.  Deficient  in  faculty  of  construc- 
tion, and  rarely  careful  to  reproduce  real  characters,  Dickens  has 
never  been  excelled  in  the  gift  of  grotesque  and  typical  caricature. 
His  elaborate  pathos  pleased  the  enormously  numerous  circle  of 
readers  whom  he  addressed  by  preference,  but  his  humour,  more 
especially  while  it  was  associated  with  the  exuberant  animal 
spirits  of  youth,  was  a  quality  far  more  highly  appreciated  by 
literary  judges.  His  power  of  minute  description,  derived 
from  habitually  accurate  observation  of  outward  objects,  was 
conspicuous  even  in  his  later  works.  Few  writers  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  equally  early  and  universal  recognition. 

In  Lord  Clarendon  the  country  lost  an  accomplished  and 
patriotic  statesman,  whose  experience  and  character  had  merited 
and  acquired  the  highest  authority  in  Europe.  From  his  first 
diplomatic  employment  under  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Minister  at 
Madrid,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Lord  Clarendon  had  been 
familiar  with  all  the  open  and  secret  diplomacy  of  Europe.  He 
was  an  unusually  skilful  linguist,  a  brilliant  member  of  society, 
a  most  industrious  public  servant ;  and  he  never  provoked 
enmity  by  negligence  or  by  irritability.  His  place  has  been  thus 
far  well  filled  by  Lord  Granville,  whose  qualifications  resemble, 
in  many  respects,  those  of  his  predecessor.  Lord  Granville's 
communications  to  Prussia  and  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war — to  Prussia  in  answer  to  Count  Bernstorff's  remonstrances, 
and  to  Eussia  after  the  repudiation  of  the  Paris  Treaty — are  all 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  best  style  of  diplomatic  composition. 
In  addition  to  Lord  Clarendon,  Mr.  Bright  has  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  Government,  though  he,  happily,  still  survives.  After  a 
year's  absence  from  Parliament  and  from  his  office,  he  has 
properly  declined  any  longer  to  retain  his  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
His  countrymen  of  all  parties  hope  that  his  temporary  or  per- 
manent retirement  from  office  will  not  be  the  end  of  his  political 
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Although  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  duration  or  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  war  in  France,  one  of  its  great 
political  results  has  been  achieved  by  the  elevation  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  German  Emperor.  The  title,  which 
was  first  conferred  by  military  acclamation  on  victorious 
Generals,  seems  still  to  retain  its  early  Eoman  significance, 
although  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has  acquired  a  political  and 
historical  meaning.  The  pre-eminence  which  Prussia  has 
attained  in  Germany  is  not  unfitly  represented  by  the  dignity 
which,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  recog- 
nised as  supreme  even  by  the  independent  Princes  of  the  Empire. 
The  Imperial  title,  though  it  has  been  earned  on  fields  of 
battle,  corresponds  to  the  necessities  and  aspirations  of  the  German 
nation.  The  North  German  Confederacy  had  evidently  fulfilled 
its  purpose  when  the  armies  of  Bavaria,  of  Wiirtemberg,  of 
Baden,  and  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  marched  to  conquest  under  the 
command  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn 
negotiations  were  instituted  for  the  extension  of  the  Confederacy 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  an  arrangement,  including  the  re- 
servation of  certain  sovereign  rights  to  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg, 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  North  German  Parliament.  On  the 
suggestion  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  the  King  of  Bavaria 
proposed  to  the  other  German  Princes  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  be  invited  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor ;  and  the 
North  German  Parliament  despatched  a  deputation  to  Versailles 
to  express  its  assent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  offer.  The  Imperial 
Constitution  provides  for  a  Council  of  Princes,  in  which  Prussia 
will  have  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of  votes.  In 
the  Parliament,  which  will  be  elected  by  a  wide  suffrage,  the 
representation  of  every  State  will  be  proportionate  to  its  popula- 
tion. The  establishment  of  so  great  and  novel  a  State  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  would  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  render  the  year 
1870  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  history. 
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It  already  requires  an  effort  of  memory  to  contrast  the  profound 
peace  of  the  year  which  closes  to-morrow  with  its  stormy  com- 
mencement. In  the  first  days  of  1871,  war  was  still  raging  in 
many  provinces  of  France,  although  the  result  of  the  contest  had 
long  since  been  irrevocably  determined.  From  the  headquarters 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Versailles  Count  Moltke  superintended 
the  siege  of  Paris,  and,  at  the  same  time,  directed  the  armies 
which  on  all  sides  were  crushing  the  final  resistance  of  the 
French  commanders.  The  investment  itself  was  constantly 
drawing  closer,  although  the  German  commanders  relied  on 
famine  to  compel  the  final  surrender.  On  the  last  day  of  1870 
the  besieging  army  had  taken  Mont  Avron,  and  the  subsequent 
bombardment  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Forts  was  scarcely 
interrupted  by  a  series  of  unsuccessful  sorties.  The  last  effort 
of  the  garrison  failed  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Government  of  Defence  made  overtures  for 
capitulation.  It  was  not  only  in  Paris  that  the  French  cause 
had  become  utterly  hopeless.  General  Faidherbe,  indeed,  com- 
manding in  the  North- Western  Departments,  obtained  a  slight 
advantage  in  a  combat  at  Bapaume,  but  he  was  soon  after 
defeated  by  General  Goeben,  while  Manteuffel,  who  had  been 
previously  opposed  to  Faidherbe,  was  marching  into  Burgundy 
to  reinforce  Werder  against  the  superior  force  of  Bourbaki. 
The  French  Army  of  the  Loire  had  some  time  previously 
divided  itself  into  two  independent  forces,  respectively  com- 
manded by  General  Bourbaki  and  General  Chanzy.  At  the 
beginning  of  January  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  had 
previously  pressed  Chanzy  westward  to  Le  Mans,  advanced 
from  Vendome,   while    the    Duke    of   Mecklenburg  supported 
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his  movement  from  Nogent-le-Rotrou.  On  the  11th,  after  a 
series  of  engagements  on  the  previous  days,  Chanzy's  raw  levies 
were  defeated  in  front  of  Le  Mans  with  an  enormous  loss  of 
prisoners,  and  the  German  Army  occupied  the  town.  Although 
Chanzy  himself  retreated  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  the 
struggle  which  he  had  maintained  with  singular  obstinacy  had 
now  evidently  reached  its  final  term. 

The  only  considerable  French  army  now  remaining  in  the 
field  was  marching  north-eastward,  under  General  Bourbaki,  in 
the  hope  of  overwhelming  General  Werder,  who  was  posted  at 
Vesoul  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege  of  Belfort.  The 
attempt  might,  perhaps,  not  have  been  hopeless  if  the  troops  on 
both  sides  had  been  of  equal  quality ;  but  Bourbaki,  who  had 
more  than  once  avowed  his  own  unfitness  for  supreme  command, 
was  at  the  head  of  an  ill-equipped  army,  already  dispirited  by 
a  long  succession  of  misfortunes.  He  was  baffled  in  his  first 
attack  on  Werder,  and  the  advance  of  Manteuffel  from  the  north 
rendered  his  own  position  untenable.  The  war  was  already 
over  in  the  rest  of  France  when  the  final  disaster  of  the 
campaign  occurred.  The  armies  operating  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belfort  were  excepted  from  the  Armistice  which  ensued 
on  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  at  the  beginning  of  February 
the  army  of  Bourbaki,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Switzerland  in  a  condition  so  pitiable  as  to  recall 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  while  the  General,  in  despair,  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide.  The  fugitive  troops  were  disarmed 
by  the  Swiss  Militia,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  disorganised 
remnants  commanded  by  Chanzy  and  Faidherbe,  and  of  two  or 
three  remaining  garrisons,  there  was  no  longer  a  French  army 
in  existence. 

After  a  final  sortie,  on  the  17th  of  January,  M.  Jules  Favre 
had  applied  for  a  safe  conduct  to  Versailles,  and  Count  Bismarck, 
refusing  to  recognise  him  as  a  Minister,  referred  him  to  the 
military  authorities,  who  allowed  him  to  pass  the  outposts.  On 
the  28th,  M.  Favre  signed  the  Capitulation  of  Paris,  including 
a  general  suspension  of  arms,  except  on  the  Swiss  frontier. 
The  forts  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  German  troops,  who  were 
also  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Paris,  and  the  arms  of  the  garrison 
were  to  be  surrendered  with  an  untoward  exception.  Notwith- 
standing Count  Bismarck's  prudent  warning,  M.  Jules  Favre 
stipulated  that  the  National  Guard  should  retain  their  arms, 
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for  the  professed  purpose  of  maintaining  order.  The  definite 
conclusion  of  peace  was  referred  to  an  Assembly  to  be  immedi- 
ately convoked  at  Bordeaux,  with  sovereign  powers,  which  had 
never  been  recognised  by  the  Germans  as  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  National  Defence.  Gambetta,  who  had  for 
some  months  exercised  dictatorial  power  outside  the  walls  of 
Paris,  at  first  attempted  to  repudiate  the  capitulation  and  to 
prolong  the  war.  Finding  himself  unsupported,  he  issued  a 
decree  which  purported  to  disqualify  for  a  place  in  the  Assembly 
any  person  who  had  held  office  under  the  Empire  ;  but  the 
Paris  Government,  at  the  instance  of  Count  Bismarck,  reversed 
the  decree  of  exclusion,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  some  of  its 
members  at  Bordeaux,  Gambetta  resigned  his  office. 

The  Elections  throughout  France,  not  excepting  the  depart- 
ments occupied  by  the  German  army,  were  held  in  the  first 
week  of  February;  and  on  the  12th  the  Assembly  met  at 
Bordeaux.  A  large  majority  belonged  to  the  Legitimist  and 
Orleanist  parties,  though  the  great  towns  returned  extreme 
Kepublicans ;  and  it  was  remarked  that,  since  the  convocation 
of  the  Estates  General  in  1789,  no  French  Legislative  Body 
had  included  so  many  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  two 
great  Democratic  sections  of  the  community  were,  for  the  time, 
discredited  by  the  public  disasters  ;  for  the  war,  which  had 
been  wantonly  commenced  by  the  Emperor,  might  be  considered 
as  having  ended  at  Sedan,  and  the  subsequent  defeats  and 
sufferings  were  attributed  to  the  unseasonable  revolution  of 
Paris  and  to  the  persistence  of  Gambetta.  Much  discussion  has 
since  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  commission  which  was  entrusted 
to  the  Assembly,  but  that  body  undeniably  complied  with  the 
immediate  intentions  of  electors  by  devoting  itself,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Its  first  measure  was  to 
supersede  the  Government  of  National  Defence  by  a  Chief  of 
the  Executive  Power,  and,  with  universal  assent,  the  most 
eminent  of  living  Frenchmen  was  selected  for  the  office. 

M.  Thiers,  indeed,  was  not  only  superior  to  any  possible 
competitor,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  prominent  states- 
man and  of  any  successful  soldier,  he  might  be  said  to  stand 
alone.  At  the  age  of  seventy -three  his  patriotic  energy  had 
recently  induced  him  to  make  the  circuit  of  Europe,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  inducing  England,  Russia,  Austria,  or  Italy  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  France.     It  was  reasonably  assumed  that  M.  Thiers 
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would  negotiate  with  higher  authority  than  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  France,  and,  perhaps,  there  may  have  been  a  faint 
hope  that  he  would  succeed  in  abating  some  of  the  hard  conditions 
which  would  be  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  The  Chief  of  the 
Executive  Power  immediately  appointed  a  Ministry,  in  which 
M.  Jules  Favre,  notwithstanding  his  recent  diplomatic  misad- 
ventures, retained  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  M.  Thiers 
associated  with  himself  a  Council  of  the  Assembly,  that  it 
might  share  the  responsibility  of  an  unpalatable  peace.  He 
foresaw  that  his  share  in  the  negotiation  would  be  confined  to 
the  acceptance  of  Count  Bismarck's  terms  ;  but  he  was,  perhaps, 
painfully  surprised  by  the  sacrifices  to  which,  nevertheless,  he 
wisely  gave  immediate  assent.  By  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace, 
which  were  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  26th  of  February,  the 
province  of  Alsace,  with  the  exception  of  Belfort  and  its  environs, 
and  Metz,  with  the  part  of  German  Lorraine  which  lay  between 
the  fortress  and  the  former  frontier,  were  ceded  by  France  to 
Germany.  In  the  previous  September,  when  M.  Jules  Favre 
refused  to  surrender  an  inch  of  land  or  a  stone  of  any  fortress, 
the  Germans  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of 
Strasburg. 

The  result  of  four  months'  prosecution  of  the  war  was  the 
loss  of  all  the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  Germany 
by  force  or  by  fraud  by  Henry  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV. 
In  the  same  interview  M.  Favre  had  offered  any  compensation 
in  money  which  could  be  provided  from  the  resources  of  France, 
and  Count  Bismarck  now  estimated  the  amount  at  five  milliards 
of  francs,  or  .£200,000,000,  to  be  paid  by  instalments  ranging 
over  three  years.  As  security  for  the  debt  the  German  army 
was  to  occupy,  at  the  expense  of  France,  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  it  had  overrun,  but  the  departments  were  to  be 
successively  evacuated,  in  a  specified  order,  as  the  instalments 
were  paid.  The  terms  of  peace  might  well  be  deemed  almost 
intolerably  hard,  but  the  alternative  of  a  continuance  of  the 
war  was  simply  impossible.  M.  Thiers,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Committee,  provisionally  accepted  the  preliminaries,  and 
the  Bordeaux  Assembly  immediately  approved  them  by  a 
majority  of  five  to  one.  On  the  1st  of  March  thirty  thousand 
German  troops  celebrated  the  triumph  of  their  arms  by  march- 
ing down  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  bivouacking  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries ;  yet  their  occu- 
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pation  of  Paris  was  only  nominal  and  formal,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  restricted  to  the  spaces  they  occupied,  while  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  hold  communication  with  the  foreign  invaders. 
Having  gratified  the  army  by  a  visible  proof  of  victory,  the 
German  commanders  withdrew  their  troops,  not  unwilling, 
perhaps,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  a  collision, 

A  few  days  before  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Versailles  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  great  historical  transaction,  which  was  the 
more  significant  because  it  was  performed  in  the  palace  of  a 
vanquished  enemy.  The  national  unity  which  had  excited  by 
anticipation  the  jealous  hostility  of  France  was  effected  by  the 
declaration  of  war  and  ratified  by  the  common  labours  and 
successes  of  a  victorious  campaign.  The  Confederation  of  the 
North,  which  had  from  the  first  been  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment, was  henceforth  merged  in  a  Union  which  included 
all  Germans  outside  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  the  Im- 
perial rank  seemed  to  represent  the  leadership  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  more  fitly  than  the  previous  title  of  President  of  the 
Confederation.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  revive  the 
obsolete  fabric  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  and  the  ancient 
title  of  King  of  Germany,  though  it  had  been  borne  by  the 
elected  Emperors  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  1804,  might, 
perhaps,  have  seemed  to  clash  with  the  rights  of  the  minor 
Kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  was  induced  to  propose,  in  the  name  of  all  the  German 
Princes,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  adopt,  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  on  the 
17  th  of  January,  in  a  solemn  assemblage  at  Versailles,  the  offer 
was  formally  accepted.  The  Constitution  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  was  with  little  change  extended  to  the  new 
German  Empire.  The  Sovereigns  who  still  retain  their  former 
rank  are  represented  in  the  Federal  Council,  and  the  power  of 
legislation  is  vested  in  a  Diet  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  command  of  the  whole  Imperial  Army  belongs  to  the  Em- 
peror in  time  of  war  ;  but  during  peace  the  Governments  of 
Bavaria  and  of  one  or  two  other  principal  States  retain  the 
control  of  their  own  military  institutions,  on  condition  of  con- 
forming to  the  uniform  organisation  of  the  German  army. 
Shortly  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  Emperor  and  the 
Princes  returned  to  Germany,  and  the  French  Government  and 
Assembly  occupied  their  vacant  quarters  at  Versailles.  • 
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The  first  risk  which  threatened  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege  had  been  averted  by  the  prompt  exercise  of  English 
liberality.  A  large  subscription  was  collected  in  London  for 
the  relief  of  the  urgent  wants  of  a  population  which  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender  by  imminent  famine,  and  vast  trains  of 
provisions  were,  with  the  consent  of  the  German  commanders, 
forwarded  through  their  lines  even  before  the  signature  of  the 
Preliminaries  of  Peace.  On  the  restoration  of  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  all  parties 
would  agree  to  postpone  their  differences,  and  to  engage  in  the 
arduous  task  of  repairing  as  far  as  possible  the  public  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  the  termination  of  the  war  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  most  surprising  episode  in  the  startling  and 
melodramatic  history  of  modern  France.  The  Government  of 
National  Defence,  when  it  negotiated  the  capitulation,  had  with 
a  kind  of  infatuation  stipulated  for  the  retention  of  arms  by 
the  National  Guard,  although  the  most  formidable  section  of  the 
force  had  in  the  midst  of  the  siege  mutinied  against  General 
Trochu  and  his  colleagues  under  the  ill-omened  flag  of  the 
Commune.  The  attempted  insurrection  was  at  the  time  sup- 
pressed, but  Flourens  and  the  other  ringleaders  had  never  with- 
drawn their  pretensions,  and  the  return  of  the  respectable 
classes  to  their  ordinary  pursuits,  coinciding  with  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  regular  troops,  gave  the  rebels  the  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  their  designs.  Eevolutionary  factions  in  France 
have  no  greater  respect  for  universal  suffrage  than  for  any  other 
basis  of  authority,  and  the  representatives  of  the  capital  in  the 
Assembly  were,  with  few  exceptions,  extreme  Kepublicans  and 
professed  advocates  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  Southern  and  Eastern  Forts  were,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Preliminary  Treaty,  evacuated  by  the  Germans  and  occu- 
pied by  troops  which  the  Government  brought  up  with  all 
possible  speed  from  the  provinces.  D'Aurelle  des  Paladines, 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard ;  but  his  authority  was  disregarded  by  the 
battalions  composed  of  the  working-classes,  who  had  collected  the 
artillery  of  the  National  Guard  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
on  the  pretext  of  saving  it  from  the  Germans.  After  a  fort- 
night spent  in  negotiation  with  the  malcontents,  a  detachment 
of  regular  troops  was,  on  the  18th  of  March,  ordered  to  take 
pdfesession  of  the  guns.     In  the  first  instance  no  resistance  was 
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offered,  but  tlie  officer  in  command  had  culpably  neglected  to 
provide  horses  for  the  removal  of  the  guns,  and  gradually  a 
body  of  National  Guards  assembled  to  resist  the  further  progress 
of  the  operation.  On  receiving  the  order  to  fire  the  troops  of 
the  line  deserted  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  Government  hastily 
retreated  to  Versailles.  General  Lecomte  and  General  Clement 
Thomas  were  discovered  by  the  armed  rabble,  and,  after  a  mock 
trial,  they  were  brutally  murdered.  Uncertain  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  army,  the  Government  was  for  the  time  reduced  to 
inaction,  and  the  whole  of  the  capital  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  insurgents. 

The  share  in  the  movement  of  the  different  revolutionary 
factions  and  leaders  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  The 
moment  of  the  outbreak  was,  perhaps,  determined  by  accident, 
and  the  insurrectionary  Government  was  -administered  by  a 
shifting  and  uncertain  body,  which  represented  three  or  four 
separate  organisations.  At  first  the  most  prominent  ringleaders 
were  a  fanatical  Jacobin  and  a  well-known  member  of  the 
International  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  London. 
Gustave  Flourens  had,  a  year  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  Victor  Noir,  attempted  to  raise  the  mob  of  Paris  in 
a  hopeless  insurrection  against  the  Imperial  Government ;  and 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  National  Guards  who  during  the  siege 
seized  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  arrested  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Defence.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Paris  by  the  rebels,  Flourens,  heading  a  tumultuous 
expedition  to  Versailles,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately 
shot.  Assi,  who  was  rather  a  social  than  a  political  revolutionist, 
had  in  the  previous  year  directed  the  strike  of  the  miners  at 
Creuzot,  and  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged  notoriously 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  property  and  of  the  existing  system 
of  society.  Having  some  time  afterwards  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  his  colleagues,  Assi  was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  but  his  faction 
co-operated  throughout  with  the  other  insurgent  parties. 

It  was,  perhaps,  by  an  afterthought  that  the  rebels,  astonished 
at  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
champions  of  the  Municipal  Independence  not  only  of  Paris, 
but  of  every  town  in  France.  The  Commune  of  1794  had, 
under  the  infamous  guidance  of  Hebert  and  Chaumette,  con- 
tested for  a  time  the  supremacy  of  the  Convention  ;  and  the 
title  could  not  fail  to  rally  round  the  insurgent  flag  the  lowest 
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and  most  lawless  rabble  of  Paris.  The  middle  classes  and  the 
friends  of  order  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  election  of  a 
Municipal  Council,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Commune. 
A  Committee  of  the  National  Guard,  affecting  to  derive  its 
authority  from  military  election,  and  a  seK-elected  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  divided  the  functions  of  government  with  the 
municipality.  Similar  revolutionary  attempts  at  Lyons  and 
Versailles  were  defeated,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
cause  of  the  Parisian  insurgents  was  hopeless  ;  but  their  leaders 
vigorously  repressed  all  opposition  within  the  city,  and  the 
notorious  adventurer,  Cluseret,  having  been  appointed  Minister 
of  War,  organised  a  formidable  system  of  defence. 

M.  Thiers  had  with  sound  judgment  abstained  from  prema- 
ture operations  against  Paris  until  a  competent  force  could  be 
formed  of  released  prisoners  of  war  returning  from  Germany. 
Early  in  April  Marshal  MacMahon,  now  Commander-in-Chief, 
retook  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  ;  but  the  Chief  of  the  Government 
was  anxious  to  spare,  if  possible,  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the 
final  advance  on  Paris  was  still  delayed  for  several  weeks. 
Cluseret,  after  appointing  Dombrowski,  a  Polish  soldier  of 
fortune,  to  command  the  army  of  the  Commune,  was  superseded 
by  Kossel,  a  gallant  but  wrong-headed  young  officer,  who  had 
persuaded  himself  that  the  regular  Government  had  forfeited  its 
claim  to  his  services  by  making  terms  with  the  invader.  After 
a  few  days'  tenure  of  his  post  Rossel  was  in  turn  dismissed  and 
imprisoned,  and  during  the  last  days  of  the  Commune  there  was 
no  permanent  or  recognised  Minister  of  War.  On  the  20th  of 
May  the  Versailles  army  was  close  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  on 
the  21st  the  troops  entered  the  city,  without  serious  opposition, 
by  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud.  There  was  afterwards  sharp  fighting 
round  the  Tuileries  and  at  Montmartre,  but  the  victory  rested 
with  the  Government. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  various  motives 
and  doctrines  which  animated  the  different  parties  to  the  insur- 
rection. The  rank  and  file  of  the  mutinous  National  Guards 
were  perhaps  chiefly  influenced  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  daily 
pay  on  which  they  had  subsisted  in  unaccustomed  idleness  and 
comparative  comfort  during  the  siege.  Many  of  the  insurgents, 
who  had  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  Louis  Blanc,  of  Victor 
Hugo,  and  of  other  popular  writers,  to  deify  Robespierre  and  his 
murderous  associates,  hoped  to  take  their  part  in  a  mimic  Reign 
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of  Terror ;  and  the  great  mass  of  tlie  workmen  was  deeply- 
imbued  with  the  Communist  theory  and  with  bitter  hostility  to 
the  middle  classes.  A  few  dreamers  may  have  accepted  in 
earnest  the  absurd  pretext  of  Municipal  Independence,  but  of  all 
revolutionary  movements  which  have  disorganised  France,  the 
Paris  insurrection  was  the  most  anarchical.  In  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings which  followed  nearly  all  the  accused  persons  disclaimed 
responsibility,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  they  had  acted  under 
compulsion.  Of  the  chief  criminals  the  greater  number  either 
perished  in  the  final  struggle  or  contrived  to  effect  their  escape. 
The  necessity  of  defence  had,  fortunately,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  leaders,  and  prevented  them  during  their  short  possession 
of  power  from  exemplifying  their  doctrines  in  practice  ;  but  at 
an  early  period  of  the  struggle  they  gave  an  earnest  of  their 
modes  of  action  by  seizing  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  President 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  a  large  number  of  priests  and 
respectable  laymen,  as  hostages  for  the  security  of  themselves 
and  their  accomplices. 

When  the  chance  of  resistance  was  at  an  end,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Commune  and  the  passions  of  the  rabble  were  at  last 
relieved  from  temporary  restraint.  While  the  troops  were 
entering  Paris,  the  insurgents  avenged  themselves  by  burning 
the  Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  other  buildings  of  less 
historical  and  architectural  value.  The  Louvre,  with  its  inestim- 
able treasures,  was  with  difficulty  saved  ;  but  even  the  incendiary 
fires  were  for  the  moment  almost  forgotten  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  more  atrocious  crime.  Monseigneur  Darboy,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  a  prelate  of  blameless  character  and  tolerant  disposi- 
tion ;,  the  Cure  of  the  Madeleine,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  France,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  their  helpless 
companions,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  order  of  the 
Commune.  Any  doubt  which  might  have  been  entertained 
whether  the  massacre  was  casual  and  unauthorised  would  be 
removed  by  a  resolution  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society,  sitting  in  London,  and  including  many  English 
members,  formally  approved  the  murder  of  the  hostages. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  very  day  on  which  the  great  crime 
was  committed,  the  army  occupied  the  whole  of  Paris,  but  the 
Assembly  and  the  Government  have  continued  to  reside  at 
Versailles.  The  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  by  the 
Government,  and  ratified  by  the  Assembly  a  few  days  before 
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the  re-occupation  of  Paris.  In  the  month  of  June  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier,  Minister  of  Finance,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  £80,000,000 ;  and  the 
Government  was  consequently  enabled,  on  payment  of  three 
instalments  of  the  German  debt,  to  procure  the  evacuation  of 
the  Paris  forts  which  were  still  occupied,  and  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  territory.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly 
in  September,  M.  Thiers  made  an  arrangement  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  German  Government  for  securing  the  payment  of  a  fourth 
half-milliard  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  foreign  Army  of  Occu- 
pation now  holds  only  six  of  the  eastern  departments,  but,  in 
default  of  the  promised  payment,  it  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  evacuated  territory.  Before  the  Assembly 
separated  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which  M.  Thiers  ex- 
changed the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  for  that  of 
"  President  of  the  French  Eepublic."  His  tenure  of  office  was 
made  conterminous  with  the  duration  of  the  Assembly,  which, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Government,  declared  itself  in  possession 
of  constituent  power.  The  provisional  Republic  is  still  main- 
tained, though  one  or  both  of  the  monarchical  parties  from  time 
to  time  display  impatience. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord,  visiting  France  for  the  first  time 
since  his  boyhood,  issued,  to  the  dismay  of  his  more  rational 
adherents,  a  strange  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  renounce  the  white  flag  of  his  ancestors.  Of  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  had  been  returned  to  the  Assembly  at  the 
general  election,  but,  at  the  request  of  M.  Thiers,  they  declined 
for  the  time  to  take  their  places.  On  the  return  of  the  Assembly 
to  Versailles  in  December,  after  representing  their  claims  without 
effect  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  they  inferred  from  his 
ambiguous  language  that  they  were  released  from  their  pledge, 
and  they  have  lately  taken  their  seats.  The  Moderate  Republi- 
can party  in  the  Assembly,  though  it  is  still  in  a  minority,  was 
largely  reinforced  by  a  supplementary  election  of  more  than  a 
hundred  members,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  refusal 
of  some  of  the  original  deputies  to  act  and  by  the  expulsion  of 
rebels.  The  trials  of  Communist  prisoners  have  not  yet  been 
completed  by  the  courts-martial  to  which  they  were  entrusted. 
Only  two  or  three  capital  sentences  have  hitherto  been  executed, 
and  the  fate  of  Rossel  excited  general  sympathy.     Ferre,  who 
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was  a  principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  the  hostages,  could  excite 
no  feeling  of  compassion. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  bickerings,  M.  Thiers  so  far  com- 
mands the  support  of  the  Assembly  that  a  threat  of  resignation 
has  generally  sufficed  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  any  measure  which 
he  has  disapproved,  but  his  influence  has  not  induced  the 
Assembly  to  comply  with  his  wish  that  it  should  transfer  its 
sittings  to  Paris.  The  composition  of  his  Cabinet  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  former  members 
of  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  Defence.  M.  de  Remusat 
has  become  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  place  of  M.  Jules 
Favre,  and  M.  Casimir  Perier,  whose  name  is  peculiarly  welcome 
to  the  party  of  order,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  M.  Lambrecht, 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
M.  Picard.  Although  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  country,  wish  above  all  things  for  the  maintenance 
of  internal  peace  and  regular  government,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  revolutionary  faction  has  been  rather  encouraged  by  the 
two  months'  reign  of  the  Commune  than  disheartened  by  its 
final  overthrow.  The  most  anomalous  fact  which  has  once  taken 
its  place  in  history  is  more  solid  than  a  theoretical  project. 

The  Assembly  has  not  yet  produced  an  orator  or  a  statesman 
to  dispute  pre-eminence  with  M.  Thiers.  M.  Gambetta  has  thus 
far  disappointed  his  admirers  by  inability  to  establish  his  position 
as  a  party  leader.  Neither  M.  Victor  Hugo,  who  at  an  early 
period  resigned  his  seat,  nor  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  exercised  the  smallest  influence  over 
the  disciples  who  in  the  Commune  had  even  exaggerated  their 
mischievous  doctrines,  and  their  authority  is  justly  discredited 
by  the  results  of  their  teaching.  M.  Rouher,  if  he  obtain  a  seat 
for  Corsica,  will  perhaps  raise  the  level  of  Parliamentary  debate 
from  its  present  depression.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  he 
should  be  present  during  the  discussion  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
which  he  negotiated  with  Mr.  Cobden,  as  M.  Thiers  has  given 
notice  of  its  termination  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period, 
unless  the  English  Government  will  consent  to  allow  an  increase 
of  the  tariff  on  cotton  and  mixed  fabrics.  A  more  curious 
illustration  of  M.  Thiers'  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Protectionist 
theories  of  his  youth  was  furnished  by  his  reluctance  to  admit 
the  produce  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  into  France  even  for  a 
limited  period.     The  President  of  the  Republic  apologised  to 
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the  Assembly  for  the  grant  of  a  few  months  of  free  trade  to  the 
former  French  provinces  on  the  ground  that  the  concession  was 
indispensable  to  the  arrangement  of  the  payment  of  the  next 
instalment  of  the  loan,  and  to  the  consequent  evacuation  of  some 
of  the  occupied  departments.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
English  Government  and  Parliament  will  consent  to  the  modi- 
fication of  a  treaty  which  was  itself  inconsistent  with  the  strict 
rules  of  political  economy. 

While  France  has  been  engaged  in  the  slow  and  fitful  process 
of  recovery,  the  organisation  of  the  new  German  Empire  has 
been  completed  without  difiiculty  or  interruption.  The  large 
payments  exacted  from  France  have  enabled  the  Government  to 
maintain  a  financial  equilibrium  without  the  necessity  of  impos- 
ing additional  taxes.  Count  Bismarck,  now  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Prince,  and  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  has  used  as 
arguments  for  maintaining  and  augmenting  the  military  estab- 
lishments the  threats  of  vengeance  which  are  occasionally  uttered 
by  French  orators  and  journalists,  and  the  impunity  which 
French  juries  have  extended  to  criminals  guilty  of  violence  to 
soldiers  of  the  German  Army  of  Occupation.  The  most  remark- 
able incident  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  Empire  is  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Diet,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  of  a  law 
for  the  repression  of  seditious  language  in  the  pulpit.  The 
measure  is  directed  against  the  Ultramontane  clergy,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  See,  have  lately  exhibited  hostility  to 
German  unity  as  it  exists  under  the  supremacy  of  Prussia. 
Their  opposition  is  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  new-fangled  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  which  is 
now  zealously  maintained  and  enforced  by  the  German  bishops 
who  lately  took  the  most  active  part  in  demonstrating  its 
absurdity  and  falsehood.  Only  the  strongest  reasons  of  expedi- 
ency could  have  induced  the  Government  of  Berlin  to  depart 
from  its  established  policy  of  religious  toleration.  The  incredi- 
bility of  a  theological  figment  would  never  have  disturbed  its 
equanimity  if  the  Pope's  latest  innovation  had  not  also  had  a 
political  bearing.  The  conflict  between  the  State  and  the 
Church  has  broken  out  more  fiercely  in  the  Catholic  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  where  the  clergy  and  laity  who  are  opposed  to  the 
dogma  have  incurred  excommunication  by  forming  themselves 
into  a  separate  body  under  the  title  of  Old  Catholics.  The 
Bavarian  Government  inclines  to  recognise  the  schismatics  as 
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members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  assert  their  right  to 
retain  any  endowments  which  they  may  hold.  The  sect  will 
probably  die  out,  but  the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  right  of  an  Established  Church  to  change  or  amplify  its 
faith  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  lead  to  important  consequences. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Government  seems  to 
indicate  a  determination  to  deprive  France  of  the  hope  of 
forming  any  European  alliance.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, in  consequence  of  satisfactory  assurances  from  Count  Beust, 
the  German  Emperor  met  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Gastein, 
and  again  at  Salzburg,  and  it  was  stated  that,  although  no 
formal  treaty  had  been  concluded,  the  two  Sovereigns  arrived 
at  a  friendly  understanding,  and  that  Italy  was  invited  to 
become  a  party  to  the  compact.  It  is  only  certain  that  friendly 
feelings  were  entertained  and  expressed  on  both  sides  ;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  intends  to  form  any 
exclusive  alliance  with  Austria.  In  his  Message  to  the  Assembly 
on  its  meeting  in  December,  M.  Thiers  referred  with  marked 
complacency  to  the  friendly  relations  between  France  and 
Russia.  Within  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
gave  a  public  reception  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  Marshal 
Moltke,  and  other  Prussian  generals  on  the  occasion  of  investing 
them  with  Russian  orders  of  knighthood.  In  his  speech  the 
Emperor  Alexander  laid  marked  stress  on  the  intimacy  between 
the  Imperial  Courts,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  Press  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  from  that  time  discontinued  all  adverse 
comments  on  Germany  and  its  policy. 

The  anxiety  with  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
watches  the  designs  of  Russia  and  the  attitude  of  Germany 
is  closely  connected  with  internal  complications,  which  some- 
times threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy.  M. 
Potocki  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  succeeded  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria  by  Count  Hohenwart,  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  claims  of  the  Slavonic  races,  and  a  member  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  Ultramontane  party  which  has  entered  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  malcontent  Czechs  of  Bohemia.  The  Council 
of  the  Empire  and  the  seventeen  Provincial  Assemblies  by  which 
it  is  elected  were  dissolved,  in  the  hope  that  a  general  election 
might  result  in  a  working  majority  which  would  favour  the 
claim  of  home  rijle  in  Bohemia  and  in  some  of  the  other  States. 
The  Liberal  party,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  German 
VOL,  I  2  A 
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population,  found  itself,  as  usual,  in  a  minority  in  the  Bohemian 
Diet ;  and  the  dominant  party  commenced  its  proceedings  by 
the  demand  of  a  new  Constitution,  including  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  kingdom  of  Bohemia  after  the  Hungarian 
model.  The  promoters  of  the  motion  imprudently  added  a 
declaration  that  they  recognised  the  legal  condition  already 
enjoyed  by  Hungary.  The  resolution  of  the  Diet  was  regarded 
as  a  challenge  both  by  the  Germans  of  Austria  and  by  the 
Hungarians,  who  have  themselves  Slavonic  provinces  to  deal 
with.  The  Bohemian  minority  refused  to  take  their  seats  in  a 
Diet  which  had  both  exceeded  its  functions  and  virtually 
disavowed  the  authority  under  which  it  was  summoned  ;  and 
the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  Count  Andrassy,  insisted  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ofl&cious  reference  to  Hungarian  rights,  with 
which  the  Bohemian TDiet  was  incompetent  to  interfere. 

It  appeared  that  Count  Hohenwart  had  sanctioned  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Czechs,  and  that  he  had  to  some  unknown 
extent  pledged  the  Emperor  himself  to  grant  their  demands. 
Count  Beust,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  Count  Andrassy 
united  in  a  representation  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  dangers 
which  would  necessarily  result  from  the  breach  of  the  compact 
with  Hungary,  and  from  the  disruption  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  Empire  into  a  cluster  of  federal  States.  The  prelacy  and 
a  portion  of  the  high  aristocracy  used  their  local  influence  in 
support  of  Count  Hohenwart,  but  ultimately  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his  ablest  advisers. 
The  Bohemian  demands  were  refused,  and  after  an  interval 
Prince  Adolf  Auersperg,  an  able  and  trusted  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  succeeded  Count  Hohenwart  as  Minister ;  but,  to 
the  general  surprise,  Count  Beust  was  dismissed  from  the  post 
in  which  he  had  during  five  eventful  years  rendered  invaluable 
services  to  the  Empire.  He  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  by  Count  Andrassy,  and  Count  Lonyay  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Hungary.  The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  his 
vacillations,  seems  to  have  acted  with  good  faith  and  patriotism  ; 
but  Bohemia  remains  recusant,  and  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  rival 
races,  to  judge  from  the  Emperor's  address  to  the  Reichsrath, 
have  not  been  even  partially  overcome. 

The  relations  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Pope 
remain  unchanged,  except  by  the  lapse  of  time,  which  gradually 
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accustoms  all  parties  to  changes  which  at  first  surprised  both 
winners  and  losers.  After  two  or  three  previous  visits  to 
Kome,  the  King  opened  Parliament  there  in  the  month  of 
December,  while  the  Pope  solemnly  repeated  to  a  sympathising 
audience  his  accustomed  protests  against  sacrilege  and  usurpa- 
tion. In  the  summer  Pius  IX.  passed  the  traditional  limits  of 
the  reign  of  St.  Peter,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty,  notwithstanding 
the  urgency  of  zealous  adherents,  he  prefers  the  residence  in  the 
Vatican,  which  he  calls  imprisonment,  to  an  exile  from  which 
his  successors  might,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to  return.  The 
piety  of  M.  Thiers  induced  him  to  offer  the  persecuted  Pontiff  a 
contingent  refuge  in  the  remote  Castle  of  Pau,  and  M.  Thiers 
added  the  singular  recommendation  that  the  house  had  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  Henry  IV.,  who  was  at  the  time  chief  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  Europe.  The  Pope  must  have  collected 
from  the  tone  of  the  invitation  that  he  has  nothing  for  the 
present  to  hope  from  France.  It  is,  perhaps,  some  consolation 
to  the  persecuted  Church  that  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe 
it  is  still  powerful  enough  to  provoke  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Even  in  the  model  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the 
Conservative  Ministry  of  M.  d'Anethan  was  lately  driven  from 
office  by  a  tumult  excited  on  a  frivolous  pretext  in  the  streets 
of  Brussels.  The  Belgian  clergy,  since  the  late  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  which  they  promoted,  have  acquired  a  majority  in  the 
Legislature  ;  but  the  town  constituencies  and  their  members  in 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  are  opposed  to  clerical  influence. 

The  Italian  Prince  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  has  thus  far  justified  the  discern- 
ing choice  of  the  statesman  who  died  by  the  hand  of  an  undis- 
covered assassin  a  few  hours  before  King  Amadeo  landed  at 
Barcelona.  Admiral  Topete,  who  had  opposed  the  candidate 
selected  by  Marshal  Prim,  loyally  discharged  the  duty  of  wel- 
coming him  on  his  arrival  and  of  accompanying  him  to  Madrid. 
Marshal  Serrano  undertook  the  formation  of  the  King's  first 
Cabinet,  but,  finding  that  his  majority  in  the  Cortes  was  doubt- 
ful, he  soon  afterwards  retired,  and  at  the  same  time  the  union 
of  parties  which  had  been  maintained  since  the  last  Eevolution 
by  the  influence  of  Prim  was  finally  dissolved.  Zorrilla  formed 
a  Progressist  Ministry,  which  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the 
session  in  October,  when,  on  the  defeat  by  Sagasta  of  Rivero, 
the  Ministerial  candidate   for  the    Presidency  of   the  Cortes, 
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Zorrilla  in  turn  resigned.  A  Provisional  Cabinet,  under  a 
naval  officer  named  Malcampo,  discredited  itself  and  the  country 
by  producing  a  financial  scheme  in  which  Senor  Angulo, 
Minister  of  Finance,  proposed  to  tax  the  dividends  of  the 
Foreign  Debt  to  the  amount  of  18  per  cent.  Sagasta  has  since 
formed  a  Government  supported  by  a  section  of  the  Progressists 
and  by  the  former  members  of  the  Liberal  Union. 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  Spain  to  learn  that 
Angulo  retains  his  former  office  under  the  new  Prime  Minister. 
While  Zorrilla  was  still  in  power  the  King  made  a  tour  through 
the  provinces  and  principal  towns,  and  his  spirited  bearing  and 
evident  anxiety  to  identify  himself  with  the  Spanish  nation 
seems  to  have  acquired  for  him  general  popularity.  On  his 
return  to  Madrid  he  was  painfully  reminded  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  factious  struggles  cause  to  every  Spanish  ruler ; 
and  a  graver  difficulty  awaits  the  Government  and  the  nation 
from  the  continuance  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba.  Eighty 
thousand  regular  troops,  despatched  at  different  times  from 
Spain,  have  failed  to  suppress  resistance,  and  the  capital  appears 
to  be  controlled  by  a  body  of  lawless  Volunteers,  who  have 
lately  put  to  death,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  a 
number  of  young  men  belonging  to  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Havannah.  That  the  neutrality  which  has  hitherto 
been  observed  by  the  United  States  may  possibly  be  exchanged 
for  a  more  active  policy  is  suggested  by  some  passages  in  the 
recent  Message  to  Congress.  The  President  refers  in  strong 
terms  of  disapproval  to  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  he  announces  that  the  officers  of  the  navy  have 
been  directed  to  give  ample  protection  to  American  citizens. 
Although  all  parties  in  Spain  are  at  present  unanimous  in  their 
professed  determination  to  retain  possession  of  Cuba,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  prudent  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  amicable  method 
of  separation. 

In  the  same  Message  President  Grant  was  able  to  congratu- 
late the  Congress  and  the  people  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  on  the  reduction  of  the  debt  by  £17,000,000  within 
the  year,  and,  above  all,  on  the  approaching  settlement  of  the 
differences  with  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  the  over- 
tures with  which  the  President  replied  to  Lord  Granville's  pro- 
posal of  a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Canadian  Fisheries,  Earl  de 
Grey,  since  created  Marquis  of  Eipon,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
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Mr.  Mountague  Bernard,  and  two  Canadians  of  high  political 
rank,  met  at  Washington  a  not  less  eminent  body  of  American 
Commissioners,  including  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  General  Schenck,  now  American  Minister  in  England. 
The  American  Commissioners  positively  refused  to  include 
among  the  questions  to  be  settled  any  claim  for  redress  on 
account  of  the  Fenian  expeditions  which  had  entered  Canada 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Alabama  claims  were  to  be  settled 
were  determined  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  English  Com- 
missioners assented  to  the  proposal  of  their  American  colleagues 
that  the  rule  for  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  always  contended  should  be  established  for  the  future. 
Neutrals  were  to  be  responsible  for  negligence  in  allowing 
vessels  to  be  built  or  equipped  in  their  dominions  for  purposes 
of  hostility  against  a  belligerent ;  and,  although  the  English 
Commissioners  justly  declared  that  the  proposed  law  was  en- 
tirely novel,  they  undertook  to  allow  the  Alabama  claims  to  be 
decided  under  the  ex  post  facto  law.  After  the  concession  of 
the  main  point  in  dispute  there  was  no  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  machinery  for  deciding  on  the  facts  of  the  case  and  for 
assessing  damages.  Three  arbitrators,  appointed  by  as  many 
impartial  Governments,  have  already  met  at  Geneva,  with  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
respectively  representing  the  English  and  American  Govern- 
ments. Sir  Koundell  Palmer  has  undertaken  the  duty  of  act- 
ing as  counsel  for  England,  nor  can  any  objection  be  made 
either  to  the  tribunal  or  to  the  advocate. 

A  mixed  Commission  at  Washington  is  employed  in  adjudi- 
cating on  other  classes  of  claims,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Canadian  Parliament  will  pass  the  Acts  which  are  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  fisheries. 
The  disputed  boundary  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  is  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  main  or  sole 
object  of  the  treaty  has  been  fully  attained.  The  Americans 
are  at  last  thoroughly  satisfied,  although  a  few  grumblers  regret 
the  withdrawal  of  the  preposterous  claim  for  redress  on  account 
of  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  For  the  first  time 
in  eighty  years  journalists  and  public  speakers  have  ceased  to 
court  applause  by  hostile  denunciations  of  England.  At  home 
the  greater  part  of  the  Union  increases  as  usual  in  prosperity, 
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though  some  of  the  Southern  States  have  not  even  begun  to 
recover  from  the  ruin  and  disorganisation  of  the  civil  war.  In 
South  Carolina  and  in  one  or  two  other  States  the  President 
has  used  armed  force  to  repress  the  outrages  of  armed  bands, 
which  express  in  a  lawless  and  criminal  form  the  dissatisfaction 
which  is  felt  at  the  political  supremacy  of  dishonest  strangers 
and  ignorant  negroes.  The  President  has  wisely  recommended 
to  Congress  the  remedial  measure  of  a  general  amnesty,  which 
would  restore  to  civil  rights  the  best  members  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  community. 

The  most  remarkable  event  which  has  lately  occurred  in  the 
United  States  has  no  political  bearing.  The  central  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Chicago  was  during  the  autumn  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  about  the  same  time  vast  fires  devastated  large 
portions  of  the  North-Western  States,  destroying  many  towns 
and  villages.  The  unequalled  energy  of  the  American  people 
has  already  commenced  the  restoration  of  Chicago,  and  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  homeless  population  have  been  largely 
relieved  by  American  and  English  liberality. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  section  of  the  Eepublican 
party,  including  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Greeley,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  General  Grant  will  be  nominated  and  re-elected  in  November 
next.  The  Democratic  party,  which  at  the  last  election  obtained 
five-sevenths  of  the  total  number  of  votes,  has  been  gravely  dis- 
credited by  the  exposure  of  extraordinary  frauds  committed  by 
its  chief  managers  in  the  most  populous  State  of  the  Union. 
The  science  or  art  to  which  American  politics  have  been  reduced 
has  never  been  so  characteristically  illustrated  as  in  the  extreme 
case  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  with  pardonable 
exaggeration  been  sometimes  called  an  Irish  Eepublic.  A  body 
of  politicians,  known  from  their  place  of  meeting  by  the  name 
of  the  Tammany  Democrats,  has  for  some  time  past  controlled 
the  elections  not  only  of  the  City,  but  of  the  State,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  their  leaders  had  gradually  assumed  the  absolute 
direction  of  affairs.  All  of  them  were  men  of  the  lowest  class 
and  of  more  than  doubtful  character  ;  nor  was  it  at  any  time 
supposed,  either  by  their  active  supporters  or  by  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  which  submitted  to  their  rule,  that 
they  were  personally  honest ;  but  the  divorce  of  taxation  and 
representation  has  long  deprived  the  constituency  of  New  York 
of  all  interest  in  purity  of  administration.     The  chief  member 
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of  the  gang,  or,  in  American  pliraseology,  of  the  "Ring,"  after 
becoming  bankrupt  as  a  small  tradesman  a  few  years  ago,  and 
having  since  pursued  no  branch  of  honest  industry,  had  amassed 
as  a  politician  a  large  fortune,  which  he  spent  with  ostentatious 
splendour.  He  and  his  associates  purchased  with  the  city  funds 
the  votes  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and,  in 
partnership  with  the  equally  notorious  directors  of  the  Erie 
Railway,  the  Tammany  managers  retained  the  services  of  three 
Judges  on  the  Bench. 

The  taxation  of  one  of  the  worst-managed  cities  in  the  world 
amounts  to  about  £6,000,000  a  year,  and  for  some  time  past 
the  debt  of  the  city  has  been  largely  and  rapidly  increasing. 
That  gross  frauds  were  committed  was  universally  known,  but 
the  detailed  proofs  of  embezzlement  which  ultimately  excited 
popular  indignation  were  furnished  by  the  unaided  energies  of 
the  New  York  Times.  It  was  proved  that  the  fittings  and 
furniture  of  a  single  public  building  had  in  two  years  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  amount,  which  was  only  one 
of  many  fraudulent  items,  had  been  divided  between  the  city 
rulers  and  the  tradesmen  who  were  supposed  to  have  furnished 
the  goods.  The  plumber  and  the  carpenter  had  each  ostensibly 
received  £500,000,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  bill  for  carpets 
would  have  sufficed  to  cover  the  City  Park  with  the  most  costly 
fabrics  of  the  kind.  Enormous  sums  were  traced  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  chief  culprits,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  of 
them  will  be  brought  to  justice.  At  the  autumn  election  the 
Republicans,  uniting  with  the  respectable  Democrats,  returned 
their  candidates  for  the  principal  city  offices,  and  they  obtained 
a  more  important  victory  by  securing  a  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature ;  but  the  chief  criminal  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate. 
The  delinquent  Judges  will  probably  be  impeached  and  punished ; 
and  as  long  as  the  upright  part  of  the  population  is  willing  to 
devote  its  energies  to  political  affairs,  the  renewal  of  the  abuses 
will  be  effectually  prevented  ;  but  sooner  or  later  universal 
suffrage,  as  applied  to  the  government  of  a  wealthy  city,  will 
reproduce  its  natural  effects,  and  projects  for  vesting  the  control 
of  municipal  funds  in  the  taxpayers  are  obviously  futile. 

Pecuniary  corruption,  facilitated  by  the  votes  of  unqualified 
constituencies,  is  not  confined  to  one  State  or  one  party.  Two 
northern  adventurers,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  negro  vote 
to  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Treasurer  of  South  Carolina,  have 
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lately  purloined  more  than  a  million  sterling  from  the  funds  of 
the  State.  The  displacement  of  the  natural  centre  of  power 
tends,  not  to  the  benefit  of  a  dominant  rabble,  but  to  the  profit 
of  swindlers  who  wield  the  power  nominally  entrusted  to  their 
dupes.  The  late  Municipality  of  New  York  and  the  late 
Commune  of  Paris  exemplify  the  grotesque  and  the  gloomy  side 
of  extreme  Democracy.  The  French  Revolutionist  is  imagina- 
tive, earnest,  and  cruel ;  the  American  demagogue  is  practical, 
humorous,  and  corrupt ;  of  the  contrasted  specimens  the  Hibemo- 
American  type  is,  perhaps,  the  less  offensive. 

Political  interest  in  this  country  has  during  the  year  been 
principally  confined  to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  attracted  little  notice  in 
England.  The  Irish  clergy  and  laity  have  since  occupied  them- 
selves with  commendable  activity  in  liie  organisation  and  partial 
endowment  of  their  religious  community.  Future  experience 
will  show  whether  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  influence  which 
the  clergy  have  hitherto  derived  from  their  social  position  and 
from  their  education.  The  experiment  of  depriving  the  bishops 
of  nearly  all  their  patronage  will  not  tend  to  confirm  their 
authority.  During  the  Recess  several  agitators  have,  with 
indifferent  success,  attacked  as  many  parts  of  the  existing  Con- 
stitution- 
Mr.  Dixon  and  a  sympathising  body  of  Birmingham  patriots, 
having  energy  to  spare  from  their  denunciations  of  the  Education 
Bill,  after  long  preparation  induced  two  other  members  of 
Parliament  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  reform  or  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  As  no  two  speakers  concurred  in 
any  opinion,  except  in  disapproval  of  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  project  of  reform 
which  may  be  suggested  would  for  the  present  be  premature. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  was  selected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
second  last  year's  Address,  undertook  to  deliver  in  the  north  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  Parliament. 
Finding,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  was  not  popularly  attractive, 
the  lecturer  suddenly  digressed  at  Newcastle  into  an  attack  on 
the  Queen's  administration  of  the  Civil  List,  adding  a  misstate- 
ment, which  has  since  been  disproved  but  never  retracted,  to 
the  effect  that  Her  Majesty,  in  spite  of  a  promise  given  to 
Parliament,  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  Income  Tax 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke  proceeded  to  express  his  belief  that  with  the 
progress  of  education  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  would  here- 
after prefer  a  Republic  to  a  Monarchy.  A  few  days  later, 
in  a  speech  at  Bristol,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  avowed  himself  a 
Republican,  and  he  has  received  a  due  reward  in  the  applause 
of  every  revolutionary  faction  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  admission 
as  an  honorary  member  to  the  International  Society.  By  an 
exceptional  infelicity,  he  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
answered  by  the  most  spontaneous  and  universal  outburst  of 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  which  has  occurred  within  two  generations. 

A  more  mischievous  set  of  incendiaries,  because  they  are 
surrounded  by  more  inflammable  materials,  have  attempted,  not 
without  temporary  success,  to  stir  up  once  more  the  chronic 
disaffection  of  the  Irish  rabble.  During  the  Continental  war, 
while  all  other  classes  were  exerting  themselves,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect  or  party,  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded, 
a  knot  of  Irish  agitators  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  French 
army  a  single  ambulance,  which  was  loudly  announced  as  a 
proof  of  national  sympathy.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  two 
or  three  French  Legitimists  of  rank,  having  been  persuaded  to 
visit  Ireland  for  the  professed  purpose  of  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  were  publicly  welcomed  in  a 
succession  of  meetings,  in  which  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule 
delivered  their  usual  declamations  against  England.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Butt  has  prosecuted  with  untiring  activity  his  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  new  movement  may  cause  some  embarrassment  at  the  next 
general  election.  In  his  professional  capacity  Mr.  Butt 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  who  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  detective  officer.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  the  jury  entertained  conscientious  doubts  of  the 
identity  of  the  accused,  although  the  counsel  relied  by  preference 
on  two  questionable  propositions — that  a  detective  police  officer 
might  be  justly  put  to  death,  and  that  the  guilt  of  homicide 
rested,  not  with  the  assassin  who  shot  the  deceased,  but  with  the 
eminent  surgeon  who  failed  to  cure  the  wound.  The  applause 
of  a  mob  which,  apparently,  participated  in  none  of  the  doubts 
entertained  by  the  jury  was  received  by  Mr.  Butt  with  the 
assurance  that  they  had  gained  a  great  Constitutional  triumph. 

Of  all  the  questions  which  have  been  of  late  publicly  dis- 
cussed, the  clauses  of  the  Education  Bill  which  allow  of  aid  to 
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Denominational  Schools  are  likely  to  cause  most  trouble  to  the 
Government.  Mr.  Dixon  has  in  this  instance  also  assumed  the 
most  prominent  place,  and  he  is  supported  by  a  powerful  body 
of  Nonconformists.  The  object  of  excluding  religious  teaching 
from  day  schools  is  evidently  pursued  with  fanatical  earnestness 
by  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  powerful  in  numbers 
and  influence,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  its  arguments.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  more  enthusiastic  friends  of  secular 
education  will  not  be  supported  by  the  bulk  of  their  adherents 
in  their  threat  of  breaking  up  the  party  unless  the  Government 
consents  to  abandon  the  well-considered  compromise  of  1869. 
The  contest  between  the  publicans  and  brewers  on  one  side  and 
the  advocates  of  compulsory  abstinence  on  the  other  is  not  less 
actively  sustained.  Although  the  connection  between  politics 
and  the  beer  trade  is  only  accidental,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
publicans  with  Mr.  Bruce's  proposal  had  probably  a  large  share 
in  the  defeat  of  Ministerial  candidates  in  East  Surrey,  at  Truro, 
and  at  Plymouth.  In  East  Surrey  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  whose 
lamented  death  caused  a  vacancy,  had  at  the  general  election 
defeated  his  opponent  by  a  considerable  majority.  His  Con- 
servative successor,  Mr.  Watney,  headed  the  poll  in  the  autumn 
by  more  than  a  thousand  votes. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  is  seriously  impaired.  Neither  grave 
miscarriages  in  the  public  service  nor  the  culpable  evasion  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  by  two  principal  Ministers  was  so  much 
calculated  to  disturb  the  robust  faith  of  Liberal  constituencies 
as  to  excite  the  disapproval  of  less  impulsive  politicians.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has,  except  on  three  or  four  occasions,  judiciously 
kept  silence  during  the  Recess.  At  Whitby  he  contrasted  the 
steady  devotion  to  his  person  of  the  provincial  Press  with  the 
metropolitan  criticisms,  which  he  hastily  attributed  to  a  corrupt 
interest  in  the  system  of  purchase.  In  a  more  statesmanlike 
tone  he  announced  at  Aberdeen  the  resolute  determination  of 
his  Government  to  resist  in  every  form  attempts  to  separate 
Ireland  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  first  visit  to  his 
constituents  at  Greenwich  he  delivered  an  eloquent  apology  for 
his  domestic  policy  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  at  the  Mansion-House, 
he  once  more  avowed  his  well-known  conviction  of  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  all  Powers,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  war. 

The  attention  which  had  been  throughout  the  session  con- 
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centrated  on  the  army  was  more  agreeably  occupied  by  the 
autumn  manoeuvres  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire  and  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Card  well  deserves  credit  for  instituting  what  must 
be  henceforth  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system  of  military 
instruction.  About  30,000  men,  including  Militia  and  Volun- 
teers, were  assembled  in  the  district  to  the  east  of  Aldershott, 
under  the  command  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  officers  in 
the  service.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  a  part  in  the  movements 
at  the  head  of  a  Cavalry  brigade.  Complimentary  reports  on 
the  manoeuvres,  courteously  furnished  by  General  Blumenthal 
and  other  distinguished  foreign  officers,  have  since  been  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  eager  satisfaction.  The  Volunteers 
received  favourable  notice,  but  the  general  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  of  the  Line.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  materials  of  the  army,  both  officers 
and  men,  were  of  admirable  quality.  The  strategy  displayed 
was  variously  estimated  by  competent  judges,  and  the  Control 
Department  will  probably,  on  a  future  occasion,  avoid  occasional 
failures  which  excited  some  complaint.  It  was  found  difficult 
to  convince  the  unimaginative  British  soldier  that  he  must  be 
stopped  by  a  conventional  and  invisible  impediment,  or  that 
he  should  acknowledge  defeat  on  the  authority  of  an  umpire. 
It  was  justly  said  that  the  chief  use  of  a  first  experiment  of 
the  kind  was  to  bring  to  light  mistakes  for  the  sake  of  correcting 
them. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  manoeuvres  Mr.  Cardwell  issued 
the  expected  Royal  Warrant,  which  thenceforth  regulates  the 
constitution  of  the  army.  Admission  to  the  rank  of  an  officer 
is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  depend  on  open  competition, 
but  two  or  three  supplementary  modes  of  access  are  judiciously 
provided,  and  the  Brigade  of  Guards  is,  for  the  present,  not 
affected  by  the  Warrant.  Cornets  and  Ensigns  are  abolished  ; 
promotion  up  to  the  rank  of  Major  is  as  a  rule  to  be  determined 
by  seniority,  and  in  the  higher  ranks  by  selection.  To  inform 
the  judgment  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  an  elaborate  system 
of  reports  is  to  be  furnished  on  the  conduct  and  capabilities 
of  every  officer  by  his  immediate  superior.  The  theory  of 
universal  supervision  will  probably  be  reduced  within  narrower 
limits,  and  it  will  inevitably  be  modified  or  disregarded  in 
practice. 
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Mr.  Goschen,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Childers  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  has  hitherto  not 
been  fortunate,  though  he  is  not  personally  responsible  for 
either  of  the  disasters  which  have  occurred.  He  displayed 
laudable  firmness  in  the  case  of  the  Agincourt,  which  had  been 
allowed  by  gross  negligence  to  run  aground  on  a  well-known 
shoal.  A  Court-Martial  had  duly  censured  the  subordinate 
officers  concerned,  and  Mr.  Goschen  dismissed  from  their  com- 
mands two  Admirals  who  were  considered  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  misadventure.  He  has  also  referred  to  a  Commis- 
sion, under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Lawrence,  the  scandalous 
case  of  the  troopship  Megcera,  which  was  necessarily  run  on 
shore  and  abandoned  on  a  remote  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  flippant  answers  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to 
questions  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the 
Megcera  increased  the  general  indignation  at  the  reckless  in- 
difference of  some  unknown  authority  to  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  other  great  Departments  of  State  there  has, 
with  one  exception,  been  little  to  excite  public  attention. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  has  employed  in  the 
preparations  for  a  petty  border  war  the  same  elaborate  care 
and  forethought  which  ensured  his  success  in  Abyssinia.  Lord 
Kimberley  has  once  more  been  called  upon  to  congratulate  the 
Canadian  Government  on  the  repulse  of  a  Fenian  expedition 
which  invaded  the  remote  territory  of  the  Eed  River.  The 
United  States'  authorities  afterwards  arrested  the  ringleaders 
in  the  outrage,  but  immediately  released  them  on  the  ground 
of  the  offence  having  been  committed  within  British  territory. 
The  treaties  which  have  been  concluded  with  Eussia  and  with 
the  United  States  have  for  the  present  satisfied  both  Powers ; 
and  the  most  important  negotiation  which  now  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  relates  to  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty. 

In  one  important  branch  of  the  public  service  a  grave 
scandal  has  occurred.  By  an  Act  passed  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government  in  the  last  session,  eligibility  to  the  place  of  a 
paid  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  was 
limited  to  past  or  present  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and 
to  persons  who  had  held  two  or  three  other  specified  offices. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  on  the  promotion 
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to  the  Privy  Council  of  Sir  Montague  Smith,  the  Attorney- 
General  was  gazetted  as  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying  him  for  an  appointment 
to  the  Judicial  Committee,  which  was  soon  afterwards  com- 
pleted. The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  immediately 
addressed  a  vigorous  and  argumentative  remonstrance  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  wilful  evasion  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
statute.  Mr.  Gladstone  characteristically  answered  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  exclusively  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Puisne  Judges,  and  that  he  had  himself  not  up  to  that 
time  appointed  Sir  Robert  Collier  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee.  Lord  Hatherley  in  turn  curtly  informed  the 
Chief  Justice  that  his  share  in  the  transaction  was  intentional, 
and  that  he  would  at  fit  time  and  place  be  prepared  to  defend 
his  conduct.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
offered  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets. 

To  the  promotion  of  a  Law  Officer  of  high  character  and 
acknowledged  ability  no  objection  would  have  been  offered  if 
only  the  appointment  had  conformed  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  ;  but,  as  the  Chief  Justice  conclusively 
urged,  a  qualification  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  words  of  the  Act  furnishes  none  of  the  securities  required 
by  Parliament.  On  Lord  Hatherley's  principle  a  civilian 
might  one  day  receive  a  commission  as  General,  and  on  the 
next  be  made  Commander-in-Chief.  If  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  violated  his  duty  as  head  of  the  profession  and  guardian  of 
the  law,  Mr.  Gladstone's  share  in  the  transaction  is  still  more 
questionable,  as  a  second  attempt  within  a  short  interval  to 
extend  the  prerogative  which  he  administers.  By  the  issue  of 
the  Royal  Warrant  on  Purchase  the  Prime  Minister  strained  the 
Constitution,  and  in  concert  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  he  has 
now  shown  his  contempt  for  law.  For  the  second  irregularity 
his  most  faithful  apologists  have  failed  to  invent  an  excuse. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  so  much  general  attention  has 
been  concentrated  on  any  political  question  as  on  the  unwieldy 
trial  which  will  determine  the  title  to  the  estate  and  baronetcy 
of  Tichborne.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with 
a  special  jury,  has  now  been  engaged  for  seventy  days  in 
hearing  the  plaintiff's  case,  which  closed  on  the  eve  of  the 
Christmas  vacation.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  whether  the 
defence  will  occupy  an  equal  length  of  time.     That  one  set  of 
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litigants  should  have  a  monopoly  for  half  a  year  of  the  services 
of  a  Judge  of  the  highest  rank  is  an  anomaly  not  less  striking 
than  the  most  wonderful  of  the  paradoxes  and  contradictions 
which  have  given  the  case  its  unprecedented  interest. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  throughout  the  year  has  been 
great,  and  there  is  for  the  present  no  symptom  of  decline  or 
interruption.  The  amount  of  imports  and  exports  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  great  sources  of  revenue  have  surpassed  all 
former  experience,  and  the  returns  of  railway  traffic  have  exceeded 
those  of  any  former  year  by  nearly  a  million.  During  the 
autumn,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  the  balance,  and  in 
anticipation  of  large  demands  for  money  to  meet  the  French 
payments  to  Germany,  the  Bank  Directors  advanced  their  rate 
of  interest  in  successive  weeks  from  2  to  4  and  5  per  cent.  The 
market  rate  of  discount  never  rose  in  proportion,  and  at  the  end 
of  November  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3|^,  and  in  the  middle  of 
December  to  2  J  per  cent.  One  flourishing  branch  of  industry 
was  for  three  or  four  months  seriously  affected  by  a  "  strike," 
which  ultimately  proved  successful  In  consequence  of  the 
success  of  a  similar  movement  at  Sunderland  the  working 
engineers  of  Newcastle  demanded  the  reduction  of  the  ordinary 
day's  labour  to  nine  hours  ;  and  their  employers,  after  import- 
ing many  foreign  workmen  to  take  the  place  of  the  seceders, 
were  finally  compelled  to  yield.  Their  example  was  followed, 
either  voluntarily  or  under  pressure,  by  many  great  employers 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  state  of  trade  enables 
the  workmen  to  retain,  nevertheless,  the  previous  rate  of  wages. 

Among  the  few  eminent  men  who  have  died  in  the  course  of 
the  year  two  were  men  of  science.  Mr.  Babbage  was  a  profound 
mathematician,  and  the  calculating  machine  which  he  devised 
was  an  unparalleled  proof  of  scientific  ingenuity. 

Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  whose  natural  gifts  were  probably 
less  remarkable,  occupied  an  exceptional  position  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  society  and  the  world  of  science.  By  the 
geological  studies  and  investigations  which  he  commenced  after 
the  close  of  his  military  career  he  acquired  a  considerable  repu- 
tation, but  it  is  as  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  President  of 
the  Geographical  Society  that  he  will,  perhaps,  be  best  re- 
membered. The  influence  which  he  derived  from  his  popularity 
and  from  the  wide  range  of  his  information  was  uniformly 
exercised    in    promoting    discovery,    and    every   adventurous 
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traveller  regarded  tlie  President  as  his  surest  friend  and  patron. 
Tlie  obstinate  incredulity  with  which  he  rejected  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  all  doubts  which  were  suggested  as  to  the 
safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone  attracted  universal  sympathy,  although 
his  sanguine  hopes  were  not  universally  felt. 

A  statesman  who  belonged  to  the  last  generation  passed 
away  within  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Lord 
EUenborough's  fame  was  greater  than  his  achievements.  Un- 
conciliatory,  impulsive,  resolute,  and  haughty,  he  commanded 
admiration  rather  than  confidence.  During  his  short  Indian 
administration  he  restored,  with  the  aid  of  Pollock  and  Nott, 
the  military  reputation  which  had  been  dangerously  com- 
promised under  one  of  the  unaccountably  feeble  favourites 
whom  the  Whigs  were  in  the  habit  of  selecting  for  the  most 
arduous  posts.  In  the  more  doubtful  conquest  of  Scinde,  he 
employed  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  genius  and  foibles  were 
akin  to  his  own.  His  Indian  Viceroyalty  ended  in  consequence 
of  the  slights  which  he  offered  to  his  official  superiors.  The 
other  parts  of  Lord  EUenborough's  administrative  career  were 
fragmentary,  and,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful  Although  he 
rarely  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 
a  consummate  orator.  Never  speaking  except  on  subjects  of 
which  he  had  a  special  knowledge,  he  was  always  received  with 
profound  attention.  His  stately  presence,  his  musical  voice, 
his  polished  language,  and  his  lofty  tone  of  sentiment  all  con- 
tributed to  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  His  favourite  topics 
were  Indian  administration  and  foreign  policy.  In  one  of  the 
latest  of  his  speeches,  delivered  several  years  ago,  he  denounced 
with  earnest  indignation  the  oppression  of  Poland  by  Kussia. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  year  was 
connected  with  the  prospect  of  a  misfortune  which  has  been, 
happily,  averted.  An  illness  from  which  the  Queen  suffered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  had  produced  many  sincere 
expressions  of  loyal  feeling,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, which  had  never  wavered  in  its  attachment  to  the 
Crown  and  to  the  Koyal  Family,  was  astonished  at  its  own 
profound  emotion  when  it  became  known  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  in  imminent  danger.  An  attack  of  fever,  com- 
mencing in  November,  had  from  the  first  excited  considerable 
anxiety,  though  the  medical  reports  for  three  weeks  were 
comparatively  encouraging.     At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
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December  a  relapse,  which  appeared  to  have  rendered  recovery- 
hopeless,  produced  an  outburst  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  which 
could  only  be  compared  to  the  national  grief  on  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  in  1817.  In  every  town  crowds  waited 
anxiously  for  the  issue  of  newspapers  containing  the  latest  news 
of  the  Prince,  and  the  Government  found  it  expedient  to  forward 
the  medical  bulletins  to  all  the  telegraph  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Throughout  India,  in  the  Colonies,  and  even  in  the 
United  States,  the  daily  progress  of  the  disease  was  recorded  and 
watched  ;  and  at  home,  in  the  churches  of  every  religious  com- 
munion, prayers  were  ojffered,  though  almost  without  hope,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Prince. 

A  natural  association  directed  special  attention  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  14th  of  December,  the  day  on  which,  ten  years 
before,  the  Prince's  father  had  succumbed  to  the  same  disease. 
On  that  very  day,  or  a  few  hours  earlier,  there  were  symptoms 
of  amendment,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  the  most 
dangerous  complications  had  disappeared.  The  vigour  of  youth 
and  of  a  sound  constitution  has  since  produced  a  slow  but  unin- 
terrupted progress,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Prince  may  live  to  justify  and  reward  the  affection  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  rash  and  culpable  to  neglect  public 
duties  in  reliance  on  the  strength  of  the  personal  feeling  which 
has  been  so  conspicuously  displayed.  The  safety  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  must  ultimately  depend 
on  the  practical  demonstration  of  their  utility  and  conformity 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  imaginative 
loyalty  which  anticipates  or  unconsciously  expresses  the  result 
of  political  calculation  and  experience  is  one  of  the  best 
securities  for  willing  obedience  and  for  orderly  freedom. 
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During  the  year  1872  peace  has  not  been  disturbed  in  any  part 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  at  home,  notwithstanding  rapid 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  grave  economical 
symptoms,  commercial  activity  has  not  been  seriously  checked. 
The  imports  and  exports  have  exceeded  in  value  the  amounts 
of  all  previous  years,  though  the  quantities  of  goods  have  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  estimates  of  the  public 
revenue  have,  during  eight  months  of  the  financial  year,  been 
largely  exceeded ;  and  it  is  already  certain  that  the  Budget  of 
1873  will  exhibit  a  considerable  surplus.  The  oscillations  of  the 
Money-market  have  been  due  to  causes  over  which  English 
capitalists  and  traders  could  exercise  no  control.  Of  the  vast 
sums  which  have  been  paid,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  1871,  by  France  to  Germany,  a  large  portion  has  been 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  of  private  specu- 
lators, in  anticipation  of  the  proposed  substitution  of  gold  for 
silver  in  the  currency  of  the  Empire.  Calculations  based  on 
the  course  of  commercial  transactions  necessarily  fail  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  political  derangements  ;  but  vigilant  precau- 
tions sufficiently  guard  against  the  risk  of  a  sudden  or  excessive 
drain  of  bullion.  It  was  found  necessary  in  the  month  of  April 
to  raise  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  from  2|^  to  3^,  and  afterwards 
to  4  per  cent ;  but  in  June  the  percentage  was  again  reduced, 
and  in  July  and  August  it  remained  steady  at  3^  per  cent. 
In  the  autumn  the  effects  of  the  French  payments  to  Germany 
under  the  Supplementary  Treaty  of  Peace  caused  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  weeks  a  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  by  successive  stages 
to  7  per  cent.  This  high  rate  of  interest  has  produced  its  natural 
result  in  attracting  bullion  to  the  English  market,  and  during 
VOL.  I  .  2  b 
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the  present  montli  it  has  been  found  possible  to  reduce  the  Bank 
rate  to  5  per  cent. 

The  prosperity  of  trade  has  enabled  the  industrial  classes  to 
bear  with  comparative  equanimity  a  general  rise  in  prices,  which 
presses  heavily  on  less  elastic  resources.  The  dearness  of  provi- 
sions, and  especially  of  butchers'  meat,  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  an  unexampled  demand,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  preval- 
ence of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  among  cattle  and  sheep. 
Almost  all  manufactured  commodities  have  been  enhanced  in  cost 
by  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  which  is,  in  its  direct 
operation,  still  more  burdensome  to  the  whole  community. 
Some  kinds  of  coal  have  within  twelve  months  doubled  in  price, 
and  the  average  increase  in  the  price  of  household  coal  is  not 
less  than  40  or  50  per  cent.  The  causes  of  the  advance  are 
imperfectly  understood,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  increase  has  swelled  the  profits  of  the  coal-owners.  Although 
it  would  be  useless  to  blame  any  class  of  producers  for  making 
the  most  of  their  opportunities,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
colliery  proprietors  should  seek  to  depreciate  the  invidious 
amount  of  their  gains  by  endeavouring  to  shift  a  portion  of  the 
responsibility  to  their  workmen.  The  colliers  have,  chiefly  by 
means  of  actual  or  threatened  strikes,  obtained  an  increase  of 
wages  which  may,  perhaps,  account  for  a  tenth  part  of  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  It  unluckily  appeared  that  their 
previous  wages  had  been  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  that,  by 
an  untoward  exercise  of  their  absolute  discretion,  the  colliers 
preferred  to  take  out  the  increased  value  of  their  labour  rather 
in  repose  than  in  money.  In  many  places  they  have  declined 
to  work  for  more  than  three  days  in  the  week,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  or  increasing  the  high  price  of  coal,  they 
have  intentionally  restricted  the  supply. 

It  may  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Trades'  Unions, 
the  inconvenience  may  hereafter  be  wholly  or  partially  removed 
by  competition.  In  the  meantime  the  consumers  are  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers,  though  the  coal-ovsmers  are  louder  in  their  com- 
plaints. The  production  of  coal,  though  it  has  been  artificially 
restricted,  has  been  greater  than  in  any  former  year,  and  the 
demand,  which  has  exceeded  even  the  liberal  supply,  has. 
enabled  the  proprietors  to  charge  enormous  prices.  All 
kinds  of  iron  and  hardware  have  naturally  risen  in  price 
with  coal ;  and  the  innumerable  articles  which  are  wholly  or 
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partially  produced  by  the  aid  of  steam  power  have  also  become 
dearer. 

The  Eailway  Companies,  which  have  carried  a  larger  traffic 
than  in  any  former  year,  find  their  expenses  of  working  and 
maintenance  greatly  increased.  They  are  compelled,  in  common 
with  other  employers,  to  raise  their  wages  ;  they  are  large  con- 
sumers of  coal,  and  although  their  refuse  iron  has  become  more 
valuable,  they  incur  additional  expense  in  re-laying  their  rails. 
The  numerous  strikes  which  have  occurred  during  the  year, 
although  there  may  be  no  novelty  in  their  causes  or  circum- 
stances, have  produced  general  anxiety  by  the  formidable  nature 
of  their  possible  results,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  system  to 
classes  wldch  had  hitherto  abstained  from  combination. 

An  agitator  with  a  certain  command  of  language,  who  him- 
self formerly  worked  in  the  fields,  has  succeeded  in  organising 
an  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  in  several  counties.  The 
movement  has  been  in  some  degree  justified  by  an  advance  of 
'  wages,  which  has  also,  perhaps,  weakened  its  force ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  a  Labourers'  Union  may  portend  grave  em- 
barrassments. At  seed  time,  at  harvest  time,  and  at  the  minor 
epochs  of  the  agricultural  year,  the  labourer  may  place  almost 
irresistible  pressure  on  his  employer  ;  and  if  he  withholds  his 
services,  not  under  provocation,  nor  in  the  exercise  of  his  indi- 
vidual discretion,  but  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  committee, 
he  may  cause  irreparable  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer 
has  a  hold  on  the  labourer  during  the  dead  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  some  of  the  work  on  the  land  is  neither  urgent  nor  indis- 
pensable ;  and  the  privileges,  the  perquisites,  and  the  friendly 
services  which  are  customary  in  all  parts  of  England  are  in  their 
nature  liable  to  be  varied  or  suspended  if  the  relations  of 
employer  ajid  labourer  are  disturbed.  The  differences  of  strength, 
of  skill,  and  of  ability  among  labourers  are  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  their  employment,  which  is  less  uniform  and  less  mono- 
tonous than  mechanical  processes.  The  fixed  rules  which  are 
necessarily  adopted  by  Unions  are  ill-suited  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  seasons  and  of  crops  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  never  been  disputed  that  the  agricultural  labourers  have  the 
same  right  with  other  classes  of  the  community  to  combine  for 
a  legal  purpose.  Unfortunately,  their  deficient  education  ex- 
poses them  to  the  temptation  of  revolutionary  theories,  and 
some  of  them  readily  accept  the  suggestion  that  they  have  a 
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claim,  not  to  larger  wages  or  to  better  houses,  but  to  a  sbare  in 
the  land.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  carried  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  London,  in  the  presence  of  respectable  philanthropists 
and  divines,  who  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  secret  when  they 
iTndertook  to  advocate  the  movement. 

In  other  departments  of  industry  the  bearing  of  strikes  on 
the  interests  of  the  general  community  has  been  forcibly  illus- 
trated. The  labour  which  the  Trades'  Unions  purposely  inter- 
rupt at  the  time  when  it  is  most  urgently  required  is  necessary 
to  the  master  that  he  may  supply  the  wants  of  his  customers. 
At  the  most  active  season  of  the  year,  early  in  the  summer,  the 
workmen  in  the  London  building  trade  struck  for  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  and,  consequently,  almost  all  building 
operations  were  suspended  for  two  or  three  of  the  best  months 
in  the  year.  The  masons,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the  strike, 
agreed  to  a  compromise  with  the  masters,  were  reproached  by 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  for  their  want  of  firmness,  but  towards 
the  end  of  August  the  malcontents  returned  to  work  under  an ' 
arrangement  by  which  both  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  amount 
of  weekly  wages  were  reduced,  while  the  proportion  of  payment 
to  time  was  slightly  increased.  About  the  same  time  the  journey- 
men bakers  demanded  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
on  pain  of  a  strike,  which,  as  they  justly  anticipated,  would 
have  caused  great  inconvenience  to  the  householders  of  London. 
The  occupation  of  a  baker  requires  but  a  moderate  amount  of 
skill ;  and  the  numerous  master  bakers,  many  of  whom  carry 
on  business  on  a  small  scale,  understand  all  the  details  of  the 
business.  It  appeared  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  trade  to 
consult  the  habits  and  fancies  of  the  consumers,  more  especially 
in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods.  In  some  cases  trifling  concessions 
were  made,  and  the  project  of  the  strike,  happily,  collapsed.  A 
deputation  of  working  people,  which  lately  waited  on  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  to  complain  of  delay  in  the  completion  of 
some  industrial  dwellings  near  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  appeared 
to  be  surprised  by  the  information  that  the  postponement  of 
the  work  had  been  caused  by  the  strike  in  the  building  trade. 
Artisans  who  have  been  taught  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
their  own  interests  as  producers  of  certain  commodities  will, 
perhaps,  gradually  learn  the  inconvenience  of  a  rise  of  price  in 
every  other  article  of  use. 

Much  uneasiness  was  felt  when,  in  the  month  of  November, 
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the  contagion  of  strikes  extended  to  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
where  it  assumed  the  character  of  mutiny  ;  but  the  movement 
was,  happily,  checked  at  the  outset,  and  the  minor  offenders 
were,  after  a  time,  on  their  expression  of  contrition,  re-admitted 
to  the  service,  with  suitable  reduction  of  rank  and  of  pay. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  stokers  in  the  employment  of  several  of 
the  London  Gas  Companies  suddenly  abandoned  their  employ- 
ment at  the  dictation  of  a  recently-formed  Union,  on  the  refusal 
of  their  demand  for  the  restoration  of  a  workman  who  had  been 
dismissed.  In  this  instance  the  promoters  of  the  strike  and 
their  followers  deliberately  calculated  on  their  supposed  power 
of  mischief  as  an  instrument  for  the  coercion  of  their  employers. 
The  crime,  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  the  universal  annoyance 
which  would  have  been  caused  by  a  stoppage  of  the  supply  of 
gas  were,  happily,  averted  by  the  vigour  of  the  officers  of  the 
companies,  and  by  the  ready  co-operation  of  all  their  public 
and  private  customers.  The  occupation  of  a  stoker,  fortunately, 
requires  little  skill,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  fresh 
workmen,  it  was  found  possible  to  provide  from  the  first  suffi- 
cient light  for  the  streets  in  most  quarters  of  the  town,  while 
lamps  and  candles  were  generally  substituted  within  doors  for 
the  ordinary  consumption  of  gas.  After  one  or  two  nights  the 
danger  had  abated,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  supply  of  gas 
was  fully  re-established.  Many  of  the  workmen  who  broke 
their  contracts  have  been  sentenced  to  heavy  punishments. 

The  extraordinary  rainfall  which  has  now  lasted  for  seven 
months  has  been  a  grave  drawback  to  the  general  prosperity. 
The  electrical  disturbance,  indicated  by  a  constant  succession  of 
thunderstorms,  began  towards  the  latter  part  of  a  cold  and 
backward  spring,  and  they  have  continued  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  month  of  June  there  were  heavy  floods  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  harvest  was  deficient  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  consequent  loss  will  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
unprecedented  wetness  of  the  autumn,  which  has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  sow  wheat  except  in  the  lighter  soils.  The  potato 
crop  was  the  worst  for  six-and-twenty  years  ;  but  some  com- 
pensation has  been  found  in  the  ample  produce  of  other  root 
crops  and  in  an  unusual  abundance  of  grass.  Within  the  last 
month  gales  of  extreme  violence  have  done  much  damage  on 
land,  and  have  covered  the  sea  with  wrecks.  Between  bad 
weather  and  Labourers'   Unions,  farmers  have  not  enjoyed  a 
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cheerful  year.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  autumn  has  been 
healthy. 

Since  the  close  of  the  session  economical  interests  have 
preponderated  over  political  excitement.  The  occasional 
elections  which  have  occurred  have  attracted  attention  rather 
to  the  operation  of  the  new  system  of  secret  voting  than  to 
their  effect  on  the  balance  of  parties.  In  the  first  election  held 
by  ballot  Mr.  Childers  with  difiB.culty  retained  his  seat  for 
Pontefract  against  the  opposition  of  Lord  Pollington.  The 
abolition  of  the  Nomination  Day  and  the  secrecy  of  voting  were 
found  to  conduce  to  peace  and  good  order,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  the  constituency  were 
genuinely  expressed.  In  the  Conservative  borough  of  Preston, 
where  Mr.  Holker  was  returned  by  a  large  majority,  the  local 
managers  of  both  parties  succeeded  in  defeating  to  a  certain 
extent  the  policy  of  the  Act,  by  inducing  the  voters  to  declare 
their  adhesion  to  one  or  the  other  party  after  leaving  the 
polling  -  booth.  At  Tiverton  Mr.  Massey,  who  professed 
extreme  opinions,  secured  for  the  Ministerial  party  the  seat 
which  had  been  vacated  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Denman  to 
the  judicial  bench.  Kichmond  was  carried  against  an  extreme 
Liberal  by  a  representative  of  the  powerful  Whig  family  which 
has  long  controlled  the  representation.  Two  Scotch  county 
members  have  been  returned  by  the  tenant-farmers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  their  demands  on  the  landlords. 

In  Ireland  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr.  Lewis,  defeated 
at  Londonderry  Mr.  Palles,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Dowse  as 
Attorney-General ;  and  the  Home  Eule  party,  which  had 
nominated  a  candidate  of  its  own,  obtained  less  than  a  hundred 
votes.  In  other  Irish  contests,  as  in  Kerry  and  in  Cork,  the 
supporters  of  Home  Eule  have  been  more  successful.  In 
Galway  the  Home  Eule  party  allied  themselves  with  the 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy  against  the  gentry  of  all  parties  and 
of  both  religious  persuasions.  The  violence  of  the  lay  and 
clerical  agitators  was  almost  without  precedent  even  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  election  was  afterwards  set  aside  on  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  material  and  spiritual  intimidation.  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh,  the  election  judge,  awarded  the  seat  to  the  candidate 
who  had  received  the  smaller  number  of  votes  ;  and  his  just 
indignation  was,  unfortunately,  expressed  in  an  eloquent 
harangue  which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  judicial  reserve. 
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A  prosecution  is  still  pending  against  some  of  the  alleged 
offenders.  Two  of  the  English  contests  had  been  caused  by 
changes  in  the  Government.  Mr.  Childers  was  re-admitted  to 
the  Cabinet  after  an  interval  of  a  year,  on  his  appointment  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  place  of  Lord 
Dufferin,  who  had  been  judiciously  selected  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  month  of  October  Lord  Hatherley  resigned  the 
Great  Seal  in  consequence  of  an  infirmity  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  prove  to  be  only  temporary ;  and  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer, 
who  had  shortly  before  discharged  with  great  ability  the 
functions  of  English  Counsel  at  Geneva,  succeeded,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Selborne,  to  the  office  for  which  he  had  been 
designated  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Bar  and  of  the 
general  community.  It  was  fortunate  that  a  nomination 
borough  had  furnished  the  opportunity  of  a  Parliamentary 
career  to  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  profession  at  the  Bar 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Any  deficiency  of  interest  which  may  have  characterised  the 
different  elections  has  not  been  supplied  by  the  innumerable 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  by  Members  of  Parliament. 
In  Scotland,  and  more  recently  in  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Lowe  was 
lively  and  amusing,  but  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
prudent  if  he  had  abstained  from  arousing  the  delicate 
susceptibilities  of  Irish  patriotism.  Of  the  future  policy  of  the 
Government  he  wisely  spoke  in  the  vaguest  language  ;  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Goschen  have  on  different  occasions  confined 
themselves  to  intimations  of  the  unexhausted  energy  of  the 
Liberal  party  and  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with 
excellent  judgment,  refrained  from  public  speeches ;  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  prevented  from  speaking  at  Glasgow,  where  he  had 
been  lately  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  by  a 
domestic  calamity  which  has  commanded  universal  sympathy. 
The  failure  of  last  year  has  not  encouraged  the  revival  of  a 
Republican  agitation,  and  the  demagogues  who  from  time  to 
time,  on  various  pretences,  interrupt  the  public  enjoyment  of 
Trafalgar  Square  or  Hyde  Park  have  addressed  their  declama- 
tions to  scanty  assemblages  of  the  lowest  rabble.  It  is  prudent 
not  to  underrate  the  extent  to  which  social  and  political 
disaffection  may  prevail,  but  a  time  of  flourishing  industry  and 
of  high  wages  is  not  favourable  to  revolutionary  manifestations. 
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The  next  general  election  will  show  whether  the  subversive 
faction  has  yet  attained  political  importance.  In  the  meantime 
the  issues  on  which  parties  are  to  be  hereafter  divided  will  have 
been  more  clearly  defined. 

One  ancient  institution  seems,  if  public  expressions  of  feeling 
may  be  trusted,  to  be  still  deeply  rooted  in  general  affection. 
With  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  national  sentiment,  the  Queen 
resolved  to  celebrate  by  a  solemn  ceremony  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  his  dangerous  illness.  In  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  former  times,  a  Thanksgiving  Service  was 
held  in  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Queen,  the  Prince,  the  Eoyal 
Family,  and  the  dignitaries  of  State  went  in  procession  to  the 
Cathedral.  The  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  spectacle  was 
probably  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  collected,  and  the 
display  of  attachment  to  the  Crown  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
untoward  accident ;  for  the  attempt  by  O'Connor,  a  half-witted 
boy,  to  intimidate  the  Queen  on  the  following  day  excited  no 
sentiment  but  ridicule.  It  would  be  unwise,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  analyse  closely  the  motives  which  induce  a  multitude  to 
attend  a  gorgeous  pageant ;  but  the  anxiety  which  was  expressed 
during  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  relief  which 
was  felt  as  the  danger  gradually  disappeared,  added  meaning 
and  reality  to  the  welcome  which  greeted  himself  and  his 
family  on  the  2Vth  of  February. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  legislation  of  last  session  are  thus 
far  satisfactory.  The  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  which 
were  subject  to  the  discretion  of  Justices,  have  been  generally 
enforced  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act ;  and  although 
disturbances  have  been  created  in  two  or  three  provincial 
towns,  drunkenness  and  disorder  have  sensibly  decreased. 
Even  if  the  interests  of  dealers  in  liquor  were  of  paramount 
importance,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  can  have  suffered 
serious  loss  by  a  limit  of  hours  which  must  greatly  conduce  to 
their  own  personal  comfort.  To  the  general  community  it  is 
no  small  advantage  that  the  streets  of  towns  are  now  quiet  and 
almost  deserted  for  an  hour  before  midnight.  The  Excise 
Returns,  which  confirm  their  own  experience,  may  console  the 
publicans  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  enactments  of 
the  Licensing  Bill,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquids  has 
largely  increased. 

If  Mr.  Bruce  deserves  credit  for  the  Licensing  Bill,  Mr. 
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Cardwell  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  Autumn 
Manoeuvres  in  Wiltshire.  Competent  military  critics  have 
expressed  various  opinions  as  to  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
operations  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manoeuvres 
enable  ofl&cers  and  soldiers  to  acquire  valuable  knowledge. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  army  produced  a  marked  effect  in  removing  rural  prejudice. 
The  soldiers  were  from  first  to  last  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
local  population,  and  their  exemplary  conduct  was  generally 
recognised. 

The  Admiralty,  as  usual,  has  supplied  materials  for  a 
controversy  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Reed  has 
pledged  his  high  authority  to  the  proposition  that  the  English 
navy  is  falling  behind  in  the  competition  of  shipbuilding  for 
warlike  purposes.  Mr.  Goschen  has  on  several  occasions  contro- 
verted the  statements  of  Mr.  Reed  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  chief  of  one  of  the  two  great  War  Departments 
fully  recognises  the  necessity  of  relying  on  superior  force,  even 
in  the  days  of  philanthropy  and  international  arbitration. 

Colonial  affairs  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  history  of 
the  year.  The  Imperial  Government  has,  in  consideration  of 
some  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  under- 
taken to  assist  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  a  guarantee  in 
raising  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the 
Continent.  The  Dutch  Settlements  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa  have  been  acquired  by  a  Treaty  with  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  complications 
which  resulted  from  the  intermixture  of  Dutch  and  English 
territory.  After  long  deliberation  the  system  of  responsible 
Government  has  been  extended  to  the  Cape,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  which  arise  from  differences  of  language  and 
race.  On  a  balance  of  considerations  the  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Office  is  probably  sound,  although  the  objections  to  the  measure 
were  plausible  and  weighty. 

In  India  a  tragic  catastrophe  produced  universal  regret. 
After  visiting  the  camp  of  exercise  at  Delhi,  and  receiving  the 
King  of  Siam  at  Calcutta,  the  Viceroy,  on  his  way  to  Burmah, 
was  murdered  at  Port  Blair,  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  by  an 
Afghan  convict.  The  crime,  although  there  was  at  first  some 
suspicion  of  a  Mahomedan  conspiracy,  appeared  to  have  been 
prompted  by  personal  fanaticism  and  desperation.      The  public 
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loss  which  had  been  suffered  in  the  death  of  Lord  Mayo  was 
deeply  felt  both  in  India  and  in  England.  In  offices  of 
secondary  rank  at  home  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  business  ;  but  the  selection  of  Lord  Mayo  as  Viceroy  of 
India  excited  general  surprise.  It  was  soon  found  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  formed  an  accurate  judgment  of  his  friend  and 
colleague.  With  his  new  opportunities,  Lord  Mayo  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  statesman  and  ruler.  Indefatigable  in 
business,  considerate  to  his  subordinates,  and  anxious  to  profit 
by  their  special  knowledge.  Lord  Mayo,  by  his  character  and 
demeanour,  exercised  a  strong  personal  influence  over  English 
officials  and  over  natives.  His  maintenance  of  the  splendour 
and  dignity  of  the  Viceregal  Court  was  generally  approved ; 
and  in  more  important  matters,  as  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
financial  equilibrium,  he  displayed  vigour  and  decision.  It  is 
even  more  essential  that  a  Governor-General  should  be  active, 
resolute,  and  capable  of  command,  than  that  he  should  possess 
extraordinary  intellectual  ability. 

Lord  Northbrook,  who  succeeded  Lord  Mayo  as  Viceroy, 
though  he  has  never  sat  in  the  Cabinet,  has  acquired  almost 
unequalled  official  experience  as  Under-Secretary  for  nearly  all 
the  great  departments  in  succession.  Since  his  arrival  in  India 
he  has  been  busily  engaged  in  acquiring  the  local  knowledge 
which  is  indispensable  ;  and  there  is  at  present  reason  to  hope 
that  his  term  of  office  may  be  successful  and  prosperous. 
Additional  demands  on  Indian  statesmanship  will  be  caused  by 
the  approach  of  Eussia  to  the  borders  of  the  Native  States  which 
cover  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  Kussian  authorities  have  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  ruler  of  the  Mahomedan  kingdom  in  Eastern  Turkestan 
which  has  recently  detached  itself  from  the  Chinese  Empire. 
At  the  same  time,  an  expedition  was  despatched  to  invade 
Khiva ;  and  an  Envoy  from  the  Khan  applied  for  the  media- 
tion of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Lord  Northbrook  could  but  reply 
by  advising  the  Khan  to  comply  with  the  just  demands  which  a 
civilised  Power  can  always  prefer  against  a  barbarous  neighbour. 
It  is  impossible  for  England  to  undertake  the  protection  of  law- 
less chiefs  in  the  remote  regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  in  this 
particular  case  the  Eussian  complaints  may  probably  be  well 
founded.  In  some  of  the  journals  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersbusg 
Lord   Northbrook's    reception   of   the    Envoy   was    insolently 
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described  as  an  affront  to  Russia,  and  the  same  organs  habitually 
avow  and  exaggerate  the  hostile  tendency  of  the  Russian  con- 
quests. Whatever  the  result  of  the  present  Khiva  War,  the 
eventual  annexation  of  the  Khanate  to  the  Russian  dominions 
may  be  regarded  as  inevitable.  In  India,  although  territorial 
extension  has  ceased,  petty  wars  to  restrain  and  punish  the 
aggressions  of  frontier  tribes  are  from  time  to  time  unavoidable. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Looshai  Expedition  was  brought  to  a 
successful  termination.  Internal  peace  was  for  a  moment  dis- 
turbed by  an  outbreak  of  the  followers  of  a  seditious  Hindoo 
prophet  in  the  Punjab,  but  the  attempt  was  immediately  re- 
pressed, and  the  offenders  were  punished  with  an  excessive 
severity  which  was  disapproved  by  the  Government. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  among  retired  Indian  civilians  has 
lately  been  sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  a  mission  to  Zanzibar 
for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  or  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Africa.  The  atrocities  which  are 
practised  by  the  Indian  traders  on  this  coast  and  by  the  Arab 
slave-hunters  in  the  interior  have  attracted  special  attention,  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  whose 
communication  with  the  civilised  world  has  been  unexpectedly 
resumed.  Some  months  ago  the  present  proprietor  of  the  New 
Yorlz  Herald  instructed  Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  the  correspondents 
of  his  journal,  to  find  Livingstone  if  possible,  and  the  commis- 
sion was  discharged  with  extraordinary  energy  and  perfect 
success.  Dr.  Livingstone's  geographical  researches  during  his 
long  residence  in  the  interior  of  Africa  have  hitherto  produced 
little  definite  result,  but  his  protests  against  the  misery  inflicted 
on  the  native  tribes  by  the  slave  trade  have  been  the  determining 
cause  of  the  mission  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Two  questions  of  higher  importance  and  greater  urgency 
have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  diplomatic  ability  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  many  draw- 
backs, it  is  well  that  a  new  commercial  Treaty  with  France  has 
been  negotiated,  and  that  pending  disputes  with  the  United 
States  have  been  settled  by  the  awards  of  Geneva  and  Berlin. 
The  large  concessions  which  were  contained  in  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  had  been  supposed  in  both  countries  to  have 
furnished  full  satisfaction  for  all  real  or  imaginary  grievances 
which  could  provide  the  United  States  with  matter  of  complaint. 
The  Alabama  claims  had  been  referred  to  arbitration  under 
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new  rules  of  international  law,  which  were,  according  to  an 
express  provision  of  the  Treaty,  to  have  a  retrospective  operation. 
The  counter-claims  of  the  English  Government  had  been 
peremptorily  rejected  by  the  American  Commissioners,  and 
their  English  colleagues  had  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  refusal. 

Unfortunately,  it  occurred  to  those  who  conducted  the  litiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  patience  of  the 
English  Government  and  nation  might,  perhaps,  not  yet  have 
been  exhausted.  While  the  English  agents  were  employed,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  in  compiling  a 
dispassionate  statement  of  facts  and  legal  arguments,  the 
American  Government  issued  a  volume  of  declamatory  vitu- 
peration against  England,  including  personal  attacks  on  the 
most  eminent  English  statesmen.  The  bad  temper  and  bad 
taste  of  the  American  "Case"  would  have  been  passed  over 
without  formal  notice,  but  for  a  demand — which  was  shown  by 
internal  evidence  to  have  been  inserted  by  an  afterthought — of 
damages  for  a  supposed  deterioration  of  the  value  of  American 
shipping,  for  an  increased  rate  of  insurance,  and,  finally,  for  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  Civil  War,  from  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
to  the  close.  The  extreme  amount  demanded  was  not  less  than 
three  or  four  hundred  millions ;  and  the  claim  was  the  more 
offensive  if,  as  was  afterwards  alleged,  it  was  not  seriously 
made.  The  authors  of  the  claim  soon  found  that  they  had 
overreached  themselves  and  their  clients.  The  substance  of  the 
"  Case  "  transpired  before  the  end  of  1871 ;  and  early  in  January 
the  text  became  known,  to  the  astonishment  of  both  countries, 
and  produced  an  indignant  and  immutable  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  English  people  to  refuse  any  "reference  of  this 
exorbitant  demand  to  arbitration. 

In  the  negotiations  which  followed.  Lord  Granville,  with 
the  support  of  his  colleagues,  displayed  steady  resolution, 
accompanied  by  a  conciliatory  disposition,  which  was,  perhaps, 
a  still  stronger  proof  of  firmness.  The  Government  never 
wavered  either  in  its  refusal  to  refer  the  Indirect  Claims  or  in 
its  desire  to  save  the  Treaty,  if  possible,  from  an  apparently 
imminent  collapse.  When,  after  one  or  two  adjournments,  the 
arbitrators  met  at  Geneva  in  the  month  of  June,  the  English 
agent  declined  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  until  the  Indirect 
Claims  were  withdrawn.  On  an  intimation  from  the  arbitrators 
that  no  claim  of  the  kind  could  in  any  case  be  supported,  the 
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American  agents,  after  consulting  their  Government,  withdrew 
the  demand,  and,  the  only  impediment  being  removed,  the 
arbitration  proceeded.  On  the  14th  of  September  damages 
were  awarded  by  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators  to  the  amount  of 
about  £3,000,000,  for  the  depredations  committed  by  four  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  cruisers  of  which  complaint  had  been  made.  The 
liability  was  held  to  attach  under  the  retrospective  rules  ;  but 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  only  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  Tribunal,  while  he  concurred  in  the  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  Alabama,  in  an  elaborate  judgment  of  extraordinary 
learning  and  ability  exposed  the  fallacies  which  had,  in  his 
opinion,  imposed  on  his  colleagues  ;  and  he  took  occasion  both 
to  criticise  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  to  inflict  a  deserved 
censure  on  the  discourtesy  and  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the 
American  counsel. 

A  month  later  the  German  Emperor  published  an  award  on 
the  San  Juan  dispute,  which  was  also  unfavourable  to  England. 
By  the  terms  of  reference  his  decision  was  restricted  to  the 
alternative  of  the  two  channels  which  respectively  adjoin  the 
American  mainland  and  the  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island.  It 
was  not  competent  to  the  arbitrator  to  select  an  intermediate 
boundary  through  any  of  the  straits  which  intersect  the  San 
Juan  group  of  islands.  The  Haro  Channel,  which,  under  the 
Emperor's  award,  now  forms  the  boundary,  is  the  shortest  route 
from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  open  sea ;  and  the  English 
negotiators  of  1846  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  ambiguity 
which  has  now  been  authoritatively  removed.  The  material 
loss  to  England  or  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  probably  in- 
considerable, for  the  navigation  of  the  Channel  will  be  open 
during  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  no  treaty  or  award  would 
interfere  with  the  occupation  of  the  Channel  and  the  islands  by 
whichever  Power  chanced  to  be  stronger  on  the  spot.  Whether 
recent  experience  is  likely  to  promote  or  to  discourage  reference 
to  international  arbitration  is  a  question  only  to  be  solved  here- 
after. 

The  irritation  which  had  been  for  several  years  cultivated 
by  the  United  States  against  England  was  appeased  by  the  con- 
cessions of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  rather  than  by  the  Award 
of  Geneva.  The  San  Juan  question  was  eminently  suited  for 
arbitration,  nor  is  there  any  novelty  in  the  mode  of  decision. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  disputed  boundary  between  Maine  and 
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Canada  was  referred  to  the  King  of  tlie  Netherlands,  though  it 
is  true  that  the  American  Government  refused  to  abide  by  his 
award. 

A  boundary  question  between  the  English  and  Portuguese 
possessions  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  has  lately  been 
referred  to  the  President  of  the  French  Eepublic.  In  earlier 
times  references  to  arbitration  were  of  constant  occurrence.  The 
Lord  Paramount  or  the  Pope,  indeed,  might  in  some  instances 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  judge  than  an  arbitrator,  especially  as 
they  had  often  temporal  or  spiritual  means  of  enforcing  their 
sentences ;  but  it  was  also  usual  to  refer  the  gravest  disputes 
to  independent  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties. 
Henry  III.  and  his  barons  referred  their  quarrel  to  St.  Louis  of 
France,  and  Edward  III,  acted  as  arbitrator  between  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  Peter  of  Aragon  when  they  preferred  conflicting 
claims  to  the  Crown  of  Sicily. 

The  controversy  on  the  Treaty  and  the  Arbitration  excited 
less  interest  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  although 
moderate  and  intelligent  American  politicians  openly  censured 
the  litigious  proceedings  of  their  Government.  The  general 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  Presidential  contest,  even 
when  the  result  had,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  been  rendered 
certain  by  Eepublican  victories  in  several  principal  States.  No 
President,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  been  re-elected 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation;  but  General 
Grant's  great  military  services  seemed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
formidable  competitor,  to  give  him  a  claim  to  the  renewal  of 
his  term.  It  was  known  that  he  was  himself  desirous  of  re- 
election, and  his  opponents  alleged  that  his  choice  of  political 
allies  and  his  disposal  of  patronage  had  been  influenced  by  his 
anxiety  for  electoral  support.  His  popularity  had  declined 
through  the  operation  of  various  causes,  and  chiefly,  perhaps, 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the 
commencement  of  his  presidency  to  choose  his  Ministers  and 
determine  his  policy  independently  of  the  leaders  of  his  party. 
General  Grant  finally  allowed  political  jobbers  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  distribute  the  patron- 
age of  the  Government  among  their  own  supporters  and  favour- 
ites. The  administration  of  public  affairs  was  probably  not 
more  corrupt  than  under  previous  Presidents,  but  opinion  had 
become  more  enlightened,  and  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  in  the 
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city  and  state  of  New  York  had  produced  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  mischievous  system  which  was  introduced  many 
years  ago  by  General  Jackson. 

General  Grant's  most  conspicuous  adherents  had  thwarted  all 
schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  President  himself  was  indifferent  to  the  abuses  which 
have  been  promoted  by  all  parties  in  turn.  A  small  section  of 
the  Republican  body,  represented  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Schurz, 
took  every  opportunity  of  attacking  the  President  and  his 
Ministers.  Mr.  Sumner  discredited  the  movement,  which  he 
joined,  by  a  characteristic  exhibition  of  personal  hostility  to 
General  Grant ;  but  the  malcontents,  assuming  the  title  of 
Liberal  Republicans,  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  Convention  of  their  own  at  Cincinnati  for  the  nomination  of  a 
Presidential  candidate.  It  was  obviously  their  interest  to  select 
a  nominee  who  should  be  at  the  same  time  personally  fit  for  the 
highest  ojfice  in  the  Republic,  and  not  unacceptable  to  the 
large  Democratic  minority.  The  only  pretext  or  meaning  of 
the  secession  consisted  in  the  dislike  of  the  Liberal  Republicans 
for  the  prevailing  system,  which  allows  jobbers  and  election 
agents  to  dispose  of  public  offices  without  regard  to  competency 
or  merit.  Mr.  Schurz  and  the  more  respectable  members  of 
the  party  supported  Mr.  Adams,  who  would,  if  he  had  been 
nominated,  have  united  the  votes  of  the  Reformers  and  of  the 
entire  Democratic  party.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  manage  a 
Convention  except  by  the  customary  manoeuvres  of  professional 
managers.  A  few  skiKul  manipulators  of  elections  had  con- 
trived to  pack  the  Convention  so  as  to  secure  the  preposterous 
nomination  of  Mr.  Horace  Greeley ;  and  after  the  nsual  suc- 
cession of  tentative  ballots,  a  majority  of  the  delegates  declared 
themselves  in  his  favour. 

As  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Greeley  had  won 
reputation  and  influence  by  his  vigour  and  natural  ability,  and 
he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  consistent  opponents 
of  slavery ;  but  he  had  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  a 
self-taugbt  man.  His  knowledge  of  history,  of  politics,  and  of 
economy  was  utterly  superficial,  and  his  unstable  judgment 
exposed  him  through  life  to  incessant  delusions.  The  popularity 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  sincere  participation  in  the  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  of  the  typical  American  recommended  him 
to  the  choice  of  the  Cincinnati  managers.     It  was  thought  that 
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as  a  protectionist,  an  abolitionist,  and  an  habitual  declaimer 
against  England,  he  would  win  the  suffrages  of  a  large  Ee- 
publican  section,  nor  was  it  forgotten  that  he  had  established  a 
kind  of  claim  on  his  lifelong  adversaries  of  the  Democratic 
party.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  had  recommended 
that  the  seceding  States  should  be  allowed  to  "  go  in  peace  "  ;  he 
had  at  a  later  period  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  compromise 
between  the  belligerents,  and  after  the  close  of  the  struggle  he 
had  generously  given  bail  for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  With  the 
movement  for  political  and  official  reform  which  had  strangely 
resulted  in  his  nomination  Mr.  Greeley  had  not  the  smallest 
sympathy,  and,  consequently,  many  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  either  stood  aloof  during  the  contest  or 
transferred  their  support  to  General  Grant. 

The  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  probably  acting 
under  a  mistaken  impression  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Liberal 
Kepublicans,  adopted  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  ;  but  many 
members  of  the  party  publicly  dissented  from  the  vote,  and  the 
remainder  were  probably  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  an 
ancient  political  opponent.  The  autumn  elections  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  other  important  States  showed  that  the  Kepubli- 
cans, who  had  in  their  Convention  at  Philadelphia  unanimously 
nominated  General  Grant,  commanded  an  irresistible  majority. 
The  coloured  voters  of  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  appeals 
of  Mr.  Sumner  and  the  services  formerly  rendered  to  their  cause 
by  Mr.  Greeley,  declined,  with  a  sound  instinct,  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Democrats.  At  the  appointment  of  Presidential 
electors  in  November  every  Northern  State,  including  New 
York,  voted  for  General  Grant  and  for  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was 
the  Philadelphia  nominee  for  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and 
only  in  six  Southern  States  were  the  Democrats  strong  enough 
to  return  a  majority  for  Greeley. 

The  contest  had  been  conducted  with  a  virulence  which 
spared  neither  public  nor  private  character ;  but  when  it  was 
known  that,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  excitement, 
Mr.  Greeley  had  died  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  election,  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  regret  was  deeper  and  more  genuine 
than  the  ostensible  animosity  which  had  been  assumed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election. 

Two  conspicuous  American  citizens  had  died  shortly  before 
Mr.  Greeley      General  Meade  performed  good  service  during 
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the  war  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  under  General  Grant,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  he  commanded  at  Gettysburg,  where  a  drawn  battle 
proved  in  its  consequences  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Seward  was  earlier  and  more  widely  known  as  an 
opponent  of  slavery,  as  a  popular  orator,  and  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  to  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson.  Two  phrases 
which  for  a  time  became  almost  proverbial  in  the  United  States 
illustrated  Mr.  Seward's  political  insight  and  his  felicity  of 
language.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  there  was  a  "higher 
law "  than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  announce  that  the  struggle  between  the  slave-owners 
and  the  abolitionists  was  "an  irrepressible  conflict."  In  his 
voluminous  diplomatic  correspondence  Mr.  Seward  was  copious, 
ingenious,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  his  depart- 
ment, habitually  overbearing.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
sometimes  intimidated,  and  even  that  he  may  occasionally  have 
convinced  a  foreign  Government,  but  he  never  conciliated  an 
opponent  nor  facilitated  a  concession  in  his  own  favour.  His 
last  public  act  was  the  negotiation  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's 
Treaty,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  consequence  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  President,  which  had  finally  extended  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  his  recent  Message  to  Congress 
General  Grant  was  justified  in  congratulating  the  Legislature 
and  the  country  on  the  increase  of  population,  on  the  great 
reduction  of  the  debt,  and  on  general  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

The  neighbouring  Republic  of  Mexico  has  suffered  a  loss 
during  the  year  in  the  death  of  Juarez,  whose  term  of  ofl&ce  as 
President  had  only  been  interrupted  by  the  episode  of  the 
French  invasion  and  the  Empire.  The  fact  that  Juarez  was  a 
full-blooded  Indian  is  not  without  ethnological  importance,  as 
he  undoubtedly  possessed  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  ruler  and  a 
statesman.  In  a  corrupt  society  the  President's  personal  in- 
tegrity was  undisputed,  and  his  prolonged  tenure  of  ofl&ce  implied 
a  check  on  the  prevailing  anarchy. 

In  Cuba  the  chronic  insurrection  still  smoulders,  and  the 
Spanish  Minister  refuses  to  take  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  until  the  rebellion  is  suppressed.  The  constant  drain 
of  troops  to  the  island  is  one  among  many  causes  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mother  country.  Spain  is  still  distracted  by  the 
squabbles  of  factions,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  party 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  in  power,  agree  only  in  common 
VOL.  I  2  c 
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disaffection  to  the  actual  Government.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  Sagasta  obtained  the  consent  of  the  King  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Cortes,  and  at  the  general  election  the  Minister 
obtained  by  extraordinary  official  exertions  an  overwlielming 
majority;  but  soon  afterwards  a  Carlist  insurrection  in  the 
Northern  Provinces,  and  the  general  discontent  provoked  by 
the  corrupt  management  of  the  elections,  caused  the  resignation 
of  Sagasta.  Marshal  Serrano  and  Admiral  Topete,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  office,  thought  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  liberty,  but  the  King  positively  refused  his 
consent,  and  authorised  Zorrilla  to  form  a  Progressist  Ministry. 
Another  general  election,  in  which  the  constituencies  were 
allowed  a  freer  exercise  of  the  franchise,  illustrated  the  unsatis- 
factory working  of  representative  institutions  in  Spain.  Not 
only  was  the  former  verdict  of  the  country  reversed,  but  the 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party,  including  Sagasta  and  Serrano, 
were  excluded  from  the  Cortes;  and  Zorrilla  has  since  been 
seriously  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  an  Opposition.  The 
hostile  factions  refuse  to  acknowledge  either  the  decision  of  the 
constituencies  or  the  title  of  the  dynasty.  The  number  of 
pretenders  is  reduced  to  two  by  the  adhesion  of  the  Due  de 
Montpensier  to  the  claim  of  his  nephew  Don  Alfonso.  The 
Republicans  are  temporarily  weakened  by  the  secession  of  the 
extreme  Anarchists,  who  proclaim  the  expediency  of  immediate 
rebellion  with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  society.  Isolated 
attempts  to  apply  their  principles  by  murderous  outbreaks  at 
Malaga  and  other  places  have  been  happily  defeated,  but  the 
Government,  which  has  still  not  finally  repressed  the  Carlist 
disturbances  in  the  North,  is  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  numer- 
ous demands  on  its  military  resources.  Two  attempts  to 
assassinate  King  Amadeo  may  be  confidently  attributed  to  the 
extreme  Republican  faction  ;  but  the  partisans  of  both  the  rival 
pretenders  are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  gallant  foreign 
Prince  who  trusted  to  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  people  when 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  their  Cortes. 

In  Italy  the  quarrel  between  the  Government  and  the  Pope 
continues,  although  impatient  patriots  frequently  accuse  the 
Government  of  unworthy  concessions  to  ecclesiastical  pretensions. 
The  Ministry  has  lately  accepted  an  amendment  to  one  of  its 
Bills  directly  withholding  legislative  recognition  from  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  although  a  school  conducted  by  an 
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American  Protestant  has  been  closed  on  the  ground  of  non- 
compliance with  legal  conditions,  no  serious  check  seems  to  be 
placed  on  the  anti-Catholic  propagandism,  which  is  naturally 
offensive  to  the  Pope  and  the  clergy. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  Italian  history  during  the 
year  has  been  the  death  of  Mazzini.  Although  the  task  of  his 
life  was  virtually  accomplished,  against  his  wishes  and  protests, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  Mazzini's  countrymen 
never  forgot  that  his  crusade  of  forty  years  had  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  liberation  of  Italy.  A  nature  rather  of  a  prophet 
and  poet  than  of  a  politician  exempted  him  from  the  vulgar 
foibles  of  a  demagogue.  Even  his  religious  enthusiasm,  though 
it  was  vague  and  unintelligible,  was  undoubtedly  sincere.  In 
his  latter  years  he  constantly  denounced  in  eloquent  language 
the  materialism  of  the  Comtists,  and  the  anti-religious  fanaticism 
of  the  French  adherents  of  the  Commune.  In  England,  to 
which  he  was  strongly  attached,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  he  was 
attended  by  the  loyal  affection  of  many  disciples. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Greece  has  only  attracted  notice  through 
a  diplomatic  dispute  with  France  and  Italy  relating  to  the  terms 
of  a  contract  for  working  the  mines  of  Laurium,  in  Attica.  The 
question  is  whether  material  thrown  aside  as  refuse  in  ancient 
times,  but  capable  of  being  smelted  by  modern  processes,  is  or 
is  not  included  in  a  Government  concession  of  the  mines  to  a 
French  and  Italian  company.  A  profound  distrust  of  Greek 
Assemblies  and  Greek  Courts  of  Justice  may,  perhaps,  justify  the 
Governments  of  France  and  Italy  in  demanding  arbitration  on 
an  issue  which  would  seem  rather  fit  for  a  local  tribunal.  An 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case  would  be  the  more  unprofit- 
able, as  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  demands  of 
two  great  Powers  will  not  fail  to  obtain  ultimate  satisfaction. 

The  politics  of  Turkey  consist,  as  usual,  of  a  succession  of 
obscure  intrigues.  Three  or  four  changes  of  Ministry  within  the 
year  are  generally  attributed  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
Sultan  and  to  the  influence  of  the  Russian  ambassador.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Sultan  wishes  to  substitute  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  his  throne  to  his  own  descendants  for  the  Otto- 
man custom,  in  virtue  of  which  he  himself  succeeded.  The 
Oriental  practice  of  preferring  a  brother  or  a  nephew  to  a  son  is 
in  many  respects  inconvenient,  but  a  change  of  system  would 
probably  involve  the  result  of  a  disputed  succession. 
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No  events  have  occurred  in  the  minor  States  of  Europe  which 
possess  any  considerable  political  importance.  Charles  XV.,  an 
able  and  ambitious  Prince,  has  been  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  by  King  Oscar  II.  A  new  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  elaborated  with  the  utmost  care,  was  finally 
rejected  both  by  a  popular  and  by  a  cantonal  vote,  on  the  ground 
of  its  tending  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Central  Government. 
In  Switzerland  also,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  Pope  has 
contrived  by  a  petty  aggression  to  provoke  remonstrance  and 
opposition. 

The  general  peace  of  Europe  seems  not  to  be  exposed  to  any 
present  danger.  Austria  is,  as  usual,  involved  in  discussions  of 
Constitutional  changes,  which  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  tend  to  a 
practicable  compromise  between  Provincial  rights  and  Federal 
authority.  Count  Lonyay  has  been  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary  by  Count  Salavy,  but  no  other  change  has  been 
made  in  the  Cabinet.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  Monarchy 
have  become  more  satisfactory.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Kussia  visited  the  German  Emperor 
at  Berlin,  and  their  respective  Ministers  held  conferences  on 
matters  of  greater  or  less  urgency.  The  results  of  the  meeting 
have  not  been  made  public,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
courtesies  exchanged  among  the  three  great  potentates,  and 
especially  between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  consti- 
tuted, as  proofs  of  an  amicable  sentiment,  the  most  important 
result  of  the  Congress.  The  triumph  of  Prussia  over  Austria  in 
1866  has  had  the  singular  effect  of  removing  the  causes  of 
jealousy  which  previously  existed ;  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
Germany  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  a  friendly  understanding 
between  two  Powers,  either  of  which,  in  case  of  dissension,  might 
possibly  cultivate  the  alliance  of  France. 

The  domestic  politics  of  Germany  have  been  moulded  by 
unforeseen  consequences  of  the  events  of  1870  and  1871.  The 
great  statesman  who  chiefly  created  the  unity  of  Germany  has 
found  himself  compelled  to  engage  in  contests  both  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with  the  Prussian  aristocracy.  The 
measure  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  which  Prince  Bismarck 
carried  with  the  cordial  aid  of  a  great  majority  through  the 
German  Parliament,  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  received  political 
doctrines  of  modern  Englishmen  that,  if  it  had  been  the  act  of 
a  weak  or  capricious  Minister,  it  would  have  been  unanimously 
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condemned  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  The  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility  seems  to  be  as  entirely  devoid  of  practical  import- 
ance as  it  is  theoretically  incredible  or  unmeaning.  The  ^olus 
of  the  Vatican  is  at  liberty  to  disport  himself  at  pleasure  in  his 
spiritual  hall,  while  temporal  matters  are  determined  according 
to  human  motives  and  interests.  Nevertheless,  a  political 
necessity  which  is  recognised  by  a  large  and  intelligent  part  of 
the  German  community  cannot  be  treated  as  imaginary;  and 
Prince  Bismarck  has  earned  a  right  to  respectful  consideration 
for  any  policy  which  he  may  deliberately  adopt. 

The  attack  on  the  Ultramontane  party  was  commenced 
almost  simultaneously  in  the  two  Parliaments  which  respectively 
represent  Prussia  and  Germany.  By  a  Prussian  Bill,  which 
Prince  Bismarck  carried  through  the  Upper  House  with  some 
difficulty,  the  control  of  primary  education  was  transferred  from 
the  clergy  of  both  Churches  to  the  State  authorities  ;  and  in 
the  German  Parliament  the  Chancellor,  not  content  with  his 
success  in  parrying  or  returning  isolated  assaults,  struck  with- 
out hesitation  at  the  chief  promoters  of  ecclesiastical  disaffection. 
Administrative  measures  were  adopted  against  bishops  who  had 
in  defiance  of  law  published  excommunications,  or  who  had 
libellously  attacked  the  Government  in  sermons  and  prayers, 
and  against  the  Jesuits,  who  both  prompt  and  execute  the 
designs  of  the  Holy  See,  and  who  have  constantly  used  their 
great  influence  to  thwart  the  union  of  Germany  under  a 
Protestant  dynasty.  The  French  declaration  of  war  in  1870 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  clerical  intrigues,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  the  Ultramontane 
party  have  used  all  their  influence  in  Bavaria,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
and  in  Posen  to  impede  the  consolidation  of  unity.  Mr. 
Muhler,  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  although  he 
was  himself  a  zealous  Evangelical,  had  on  general  grounds  of 
religious  sympathy  countenanced  the  pretensions  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  educated  classes,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from 
office.  An  Ultramontane  Cabinet,  suddenly  constituted,  in 
consequence,  as  it  was  thought,  of  a  personal  pique  by  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  power ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  measures  of  the  German  Government  have  been 
generally  approved  by  public  opinion. 

The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  was  less  favourable  to  the 
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policy  of  the  Chancellor,  who  found  it  necessary,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  contest  with  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  to  lean 
more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the  Liberal  party.  As  a 
pledge  of  his  alliance,  and  in  conformity  with  his  own  views 
of  administrative  expediency,  Prince  Bismarck  carried  through 
the  Prussian  Lower  House  a  Bill  for  the  local  organisation 
of  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  old  Monarchy,  by  which  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  in  their  respective  districts  were 
largely  curtailed.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
hereditary  powers  had  been  abused,  or  even  that  they  were 
generally  unpopular  ;  but  the  transfer  of  some  of  their  judicial 
and  administrative  functions  to  elected  representatives  of  the 
community  could  not  be  plausibly  resisted.  The  House  of 
Lords,  conscious  of  great  services  rendered  by  the  aristocracy 
to  the  Crown  and  country,  and  confident,  perhaps,  in  the  well- 
known  attachment  of  the  King  to  their  Order,  rejected  the 
Ministerial  Bill  by  a  large  majority. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Prince  Bismarck  would  acquiesce 
in  defeat,  nor  is  the  King,  as  the  Emperor  is  still  called  in 
relation  to  Prussian  affairs,  accustomed  to  the  opposition  of  his 
own  devoted  friends.  The  Parliament  was  immediately  pro- 
rogued and  re-summoned  to  enable  the  Government  to  introduce 
the  Local  Administration  Bill  in  a  slightly  amended  form  ;  and 
it  was  publicly  announced,  as  in  the  days  of  the  English  Keform 
Bill,  that  any  number  of  Peers  which  might  be  required  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  measure  would  be  unhesitatingly 
created.  The  Emperor,  probably,  like  our  William  IV., 
exercised  his  personal  influence  over  the  members  of  the 
House,  who  were  also  alarmed  by  rumours  of  a  proposed 
reconstitution  of  their  Assembly,  which  has  since  been, 
perhaps,  only  postponed.  The  amended  Bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  the  House  which  had  previously  rejected  it,  but 
twenty-five  Peers,  all  men  of  rank  and  position,  had  already 
been  created.  Priuce  Bismarck  since  winning  this  victory  has 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  retaining  his 
office  of  German  Chancellor,  and  continuing  to  administer  the 
foreign  affairs  of  Prussia,  which  are,  indeed,  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Empire.  It  is  also  provided  that  on  German 
matters  he  may  vote  by  deputy  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  It  is 
understood  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  dissatisfied  with  the  equality 
between  himself  and  his  colleagues,  which  resulted  from   the 
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habit  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  of  acting  as  their  own  Prime 
Ministers.  The  Emperor  is  apparently  not  disposed  to  abandon 
at  once  the  established  practice,  as  he  has  accepted  Prince 
Bismarck's  resignation  and  appointed  Count  Koon,  the  celebrated 
Minister  of  War,  as  his  successor.  The  control  of  Prussian 
policy  by  the  German  Chancellor  will,  perhaps,  not  be  materi- 
ally affected  by  his  nominal  change  of  office. 

The  resolute  and  pliant  dexterity  of  the  aged  statesman  who 
still  governs  France  has  been  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  many  difficult  tests  ;  but  amidst  minor  alternations  of  victory 
and  defeat,  the  Republican  form  of  Government  has,  both  by  its 
own  continued  existence  and  through  the  absence  of  competitors, 
gradually  become  more  consolidated.  The  Orleans  Princes  had 
been  repelled,  on  the  eve  of  their  voluntary  recognition  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord's  title,  by  his  obstinate  determination  to 
retain  the  flag  which  is  the  symbol  of  hereditary  and  indefeasible 
right.  For  themselves  the  Princes  of  the  younger  branch  have 
never  assumed  the  attitude  of  Pretenders ;  and  for  the  present 
there  appears  to  be  no  general  desire  for  the  re-establishment 
of  Eoyalty.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  has,  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  its  monarchial  aspirations,  been  restored  to 
independence  and  activity,  while  it  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Moderate  Republicans. 

The  President,  who  had  long  before  declared  that  for  the 
present,  at  least,  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the  Republic,  has 
consistently  expressed  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  any  party 
which  would  assist  him  in  strengthening  and  improving  existing 
institutions.  While  he  still  retains  the  support  or  neutrality 
of  the  Left  by  his  determined  maintenance  of  the  Republic, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  recent  concessions  on  either  side 
may  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  changes  which  he  considers 
necessary  by  the  legitimate  machinery  of  a  Parliamentary  majority. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  M.  Thiers  still  relied  for  the  success 
of  his  policy  on  the  indispensable  nature  of  his  services.  When 
he  was  defeated  on  a  proposal,  to  which  he  has  clung  with 
singular  pertinacity,  for  imposing  a  tax  on  raw  materials,  he 
was  only  induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation  of  the  Presidency 
by  the  almost  unanimous  request  of  the  Assembly ;  yet  there 
were  visible  symptoms  of  an  increased  tendency  to  opposition, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  threat  of  resignation  might,  if  it 
were  too  often  repeated,  lose  its  efficacy.     Debates  became  more 
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animated  and  more  violent ;  the  Assembly  rejected  a  proposal 
that  it  should  return  to  Paris,  and  it  also  determined  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  should  not  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Government.  M.  Casimir-Perier  resigned  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  and  declared  himself  a  Moderate  Republican  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
M.  Pouyer  Quertier,  who  had  been  the  most  active  supporter  of 
the  President's  Protectionist  policy,  retired  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances. 

In  the  summer  the  fortunes  of  the  President  appeared  to  be 
once  more  in  the  ascendant.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  German  system 
of  universal  military  service,  M.  Thiers  carried,  by  his  personal 
influence  and  authority,  a  Bill  which  virtually  re-established  the 
French  practice  of  conscription.  He  also,  after  an  exciting  dis- 
cussion, induced  the  Assembly  to  revoke  its  former  resolution 
by  adopting  his  favourite  tax  on  raw  materials.  It  was,  in 
truth,  worth  while  to  retain  the  services  of  the  President  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  temporary  compliance  with  his  erroneous  econo- 
mical theories.  At  the  end  of  June  he  concluded  a  Supple- 
mentary Treaty  with  the  German  Empire  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  .£40,000,000,  to  be  followed  by  the  evacuation  of 
six  of  the  occupied  departments.  Another  instalment  of  the 
same  amount  will  be  paid  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  evacuation  will  be  finally  completed  in  the  early 
part  of  1874.  In  August  a  loan  of  £120,000,000  was  covered 
many  times  over  by  subscriptions,  and  although  the  tenders 
were  in  a  great  degree  only  nominal,  the  large  deposits  and 
instalments  which  have  since  been  paid  illustrate  the  wealth  of 
France,  notwithstanding  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  war. 

The  lull  of  political  excitement  which  followed  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Assembly  in  August  was  rudely  disturbed  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  M.  Gambetta  at  Grenoble  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  Some  surprise  was  caused  by  the  universal  irrita- 
tion and  alarm  produced  in  France  by  expressions  which  would 
have  been  regarded  in  England  either  as  familiar  commonplaces 
or  as  rhetorical  exaggerations  ;  but  the  keynote  of  Gambetta's 
speech  was  to  be  found  in  his  declaration  that  political  power 
must  be  transferred  to  a  new  social  stratum.  In  other  words, 
he  was  supposed  to  mean  that  the  exclusive  supremacy  of 
artisans  and  labourers,  which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  the] 
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insurrection  of  the  Commune,  was  to  be  established  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Assembly  after  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  a  dissolution. 
The  anxiety  of  the  Moderate  Party  was  increased  by  the  success 
of  Democratic  candidates  in  several  elections  during  the  month 
of  October  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  all  the 
fractions  of  the  Eight,  including  the  Imperialists,  combined  for 
the  first  time  as  a  Parliamentary  party.  The  Due  d'Audiffret- 
Pasquier,  who  had  on  several  occasions  displayed  great  ability 
in  debate,  became  the  virtual  leader  of  the  party,  and  the  Due 
de  Broglie  took  a  leading  part  in  its  councils. 

On  the  11th  of  November  the  President  addressed  to  the 
Assembly  a  Message  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  leaning  to  the 
Left ;  and  in  answer  to  the  Due  de  Broglie  he  angrily  repudiated 
any  responsibility  for  the  language  which  had  been  used  at 
Grenoble.  General  Changarnier  fiercely  attacked  Gambetta  for 
his  revolutionary  declarations,  and,  finally,  a  vague  resolution 
was  carried  with  the  assent  of  the  Government,  while  the 
majority  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  by  abstaining  from  vot- 
ing. After  some  discussion  between  M.  Thiers  and  the  Com- 
mittee which  considered  the  Address,  a  resolution  moved  by  M. 
Dufaure  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  Constitutional 
changes  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  ;  but  a  few  days  later 
the  Assembly  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  M,  Victor  Lefranc, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  had  in  direct  violation  of  the  law, 
while  he  probably  supposed  that  he  was  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  President,  received  through  the  Prefects 
addresses  in  favour  of  Dissolution  from  Councils-General,  which 
are  legally  prohibited  from  interfering  in  politics.  M.  Lefranc 
immediately  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  President.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Goulard,  a  moderate 
Conservative,  and  further  concessions  were  made  to  the  majority 
by  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Fortou  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  and  of  M.  Leon  Say  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Of  a 
committee  of  thirty  members,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
motion  of  M.  Dufaure,  two-thirds  belong  to  the  Eight ;  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  has  satisfied  the 
President  that  the  majority  provisionally  accept  the  Eepublic  as 
indispensable,  and  that  it  is  willing  to  concur  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  Constitution.  After  various  hesitations 
and  partial  disputes,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
Assembly  is  believed  to  have  arrived  at  an  understanding  with 
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the  Government.  M.  Thiers  will  obtain  both  the  prolongation 
of  his  power  for  four  years  and  the  establishment  of  a  second 
Chamber,  to  which  he  attaches  great  importance  ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  has  enforced  Ministerial  responsibilities 
in  the  case  of  M.  Lefranc,  while,  by  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
the  Presidency  and  by  the  creation  of  a  second  Chamber,  it  will 
have  conspicuously  asserted  the  constituent  power  which  it  has 
always  claimed.  The  question  of  Dissolution  is  postponed  for 
the  present  by  the  Government,  though  it  is  demanded  with 
questionable  sincerity  by  the  Left. 

After  much  negotiation  the  English  Government  has  con- 
sented to  the  renewal,  in  a  modified  form,  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1860.  It  is  agreed  that  the  French  duties  on  Eng- 
lish imports  may  be  increased  by  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  domestic  tax  on  raw  materials,  and  a  joint  Commission  is 
now  engaged  in  settling  the  details  of  the  Tariff.  The  French 
Government  may,  perhaps,  be  embarrassed  by  a  provision  in  the 
law  by  which  it  is  prohibited  from  levying  the  duty  on  raw 
materials  as  long  as  the  existing  Commercial  Treaties  are  in 
force  ;  but  the  President  has  frequently  expressed  a  confident 
belief  that  the  Treaty  Powers  will  be  induced  to  waive  their 
strict  rights  in  favour  of  France. 

Economic  purists  in  both  countries  have  objected  to  the  new 
Commercial  Treaty  as  a  retrograde  measure  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  decision  of  the  English  Government  is  supported  by  public 
opinion.  In  return  for  a  concession  which  could  not  have  been 
withheld  without  causing  a  certain  amount  of  bad  feeling, 
equality  of  treatment  has  been  secured  to  the  English  flag 
in  French  ports ;  the  objectionable  prohibition  of  English  export 
duties  on  coal  has  been  rescinded  ;  the  alcoholic  test  of  wines  is 
no  longer  obligatory  ;  and,  above  all,  a  perpetual  right  to  the 
privileges  of  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  has  been  conceded  by 
France  to  England.  Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  duties, 
which  may  probably  be  only  temporary,  Lord  Granville's  Treaty 
is  more  unobjectionable  than  Mr.  Cobden's  ;  yet  the  policy  of 
the  original  arrangement  has  been  justified  by  the  rapid  diffusion 
in  France  of  sound  principles  of  economy.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
just  deference  which  is  paid  to  the  President,  the  Assembly 
would  not  have  consented  to  "  denounce  "  the  former  Treaty. 
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The  year  which  ends  to-day  has,  in  England,  been  generally 
prosperous  and  tranquil.  Frequent  derangements  of  the  Money- 
market,  produced  by  external  causes,  have  passed  over  without 
disastrous  results.  The  enormous  payments  made  by  France  to 
Germany  on  account  of  the  Indemnity  have  produced  little  dis- 
turbance ;  but  the  German  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a 
gold  coinage  has  sometimes  caused  inconvenient  pressure.  The 
reaction  from  a  period  of  excessive  speculation  produced  serious 
embarrassment  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort, and  at  Vienna  the  difficulty  amounted  to  a  panic. 

In  the  autumn  a  still  graver  crisis  commenced  in  the  United 
States  with  the  failure  of  more  than  one  bank  which  had  com- 
manded general  confidence.  The  immediate  cause  of  stoppage 
was  the  investment  in  railway  construction  of  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  capital,  and  the  immediate  consequences  were  alarming. 
For  a  short  time  all  the  banks  virtually  suspended  payment, 
except  in  the  form  of  certified  checks.  The  moderation  and 
prudence  of  the  commercial  community,  and  the  intrinsic 
soundness  of  the  banks  themselves,  facilitated  an  early  resump- 
tion of  payments,  and  the  financial  crisis  is,  apparently,  at  an 
end;  but  every  kind  of  enterprise  has  been  seriously  dis- 
couraged, and  the  interruption  of  trade  and  the  diminution  of 
the  demand  for  labour  will  probably  cause  much  distress  during 
the  winter.  The  effect  of  foreign  disturbances  has  in  England 
been  indicated  by  rapid  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but 
timely  vigilance  has  on  all  occasions  provided  against  impend- 
ing scarcity.  The  bank  rate  of  discount  was  reduced  early  in 
the  year  from  5  per  cent  to  4  J  and  to  3^.  In  May  it  rose  to 
5,  in  June  to   6  and  7  per  cent.      At  the  end  of  August  the 
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rate  was  3  per  cent ;  in  September  and  October  it  rose  again 
to  7  per  cent,  and  in  November  to  9,  from  which  it  has  since 
fallen  to  4^.  Trade  in  general  has  been  moderately  active, 
though  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  diminished  ;  and  there  are 
symptoms  of  a  decline  in  the  exorbitant  price  of  coal,  which 
affects  every  department  of  industry  as  well  as  domestic 
economy  and  comfort. 

The  conflict  between  workmen  and  their  employers  still 
causes  inconvenience  and  anxiety.  In  the  middle  of  last  winter 
the  strike  of  10,000  ironmasters' colliers  in  Glamorganshire  and 
Monmouthshire  reduced  a  population  of  60,000  ironworkers  to 
compulsory  idleness.  The  margin  of  wages  in  dispute  was  in- 
considerable ;  but  the  masters  refused  to  negotiate  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Trades'  Unions  in  the  North,  who  had 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  struggle.  After  a  time  one  of  the 
largest  employers,  embarrassed,  probably,  by  heavy  pending 
contracts,  conceded  the  demands  of  the  men.  The  other  iron- 
masters obtained  a  nominal  victory  by  inducing  the  workmen  to 
accept  for  two  or  three  weeks  a  reduced  rate  of  wages,  on  the 
understanding  that  an  increase  would  be  granted  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  The  vexation  and  annoyance  which  are  inflicted  on 
manufacturers  and  masters  by  the  exigency  of  the  Unions  have 
lately  induced  many  of  the  largest  industrial  capitalists  to 
establish  a  National  Federation  of  Employers.  The  right  of 
employers  to  combine  is  obviously  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
workmen,  but  the  expediency  of  the  combination  and  the 
practicability  of  its  avowed  objects  are  more  questionable. 

Domestic  politics  since  the  close  of  the  session,  and,  indeed, 
since  the  abortive  Ministerial  crisis  in  March,  have  been  gener- 
ally unexciting.  Members  of  both  parties  in  their  addresses 
to  their  constituents  find  an  inexhaustible  topic  in  the  contro- 
versy whether  a  Conservative  reaction  is  or  is  not  indicated  by 
the  elections  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred.  The 
monotony  of  Opposition  victories  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
success  of  Captain  Hayter  in  the  third  contest  for  Bath  during 
the  year,  and  by  the  return  of  Mr.  James  for  Taunton  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  Solicitor -General.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Mills  has  defeated  Sir  Edward  Watkin  at  Exeter, 
notwithstanding  the  most  lavish  promises  by  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  compliance  with  every  popular  demand  which 
ingenuity  could    suggest.     Sir    John    Karslake   maintains   the , 
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higli  standard  of  personal  qualifications  which  has  done  credit 
to  Huntingdon  since  the  first  Reform  Bill,  while  his  opponents 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  in  the  first  contested 
election  during  forty  years  they  have  secured  a  respectable 
minority. 

The  most  remarkable  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  elections 
of  the  year  is  not  so  much  that  the  Conservatives  have  generally 
won  as  that  the  Ballot  has  thus  far  defeated  the  calculations  both 
of  supporters  and  of  opponents.  Liberals  complain,  with  pardon- 
able inconsistency,  that  secret  voting  produces  the  uncertainty 
and  frequent  breach  of  pledges  which  the  Ballot  was  intended 
to  facilitate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  hitherto  affected  the 
result  of  a  single  election ;  but  the  great  majority  of  contests 
have  occurred  in  boroughs ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
in  counties  the  Ballot  has  disturbed  the  political  harmony  which 
has  long  prevailed  between  landlords  and  tenants.  Direct 
intimidation  of  tenants  is  obsolete  ;  but  many  reasons  of  senti- 
ment and  of  prudence  have  inclined  the  occupier  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  owner  so  long  as  his  conformity  could  be  known 
and  appreciated. 

The  section  of  Nonconformists  which  had  been  alienated  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  abandon  the  principles  of  the 
Education  Act  has  judiciously  reconsidered  the  policy  of  with- 
holding its  support  from  Ministerial  candidates.  It  had  become 
more  certain  that  Conservative  members  were  returned  than 
that  their  success  was  caused  by  the  secession  of  the  malcontents. 
It  is  possible  that  the  victories  at  Taunton  and  Bath  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  reunion  of  the  Liberal  party ;  but  Dover 
and  Exeter  have  been  lost  in  the  same  circumstances.  An 
excuse  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Nonconformist  secession  was 
furnished  by  the  Ministerial  changes  which  immediately  followed 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  The  administrative  miscarriages 
of  the  Treasury,  which  had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  any 
brilliant  financial  achievements,  rendered  the  transfer  of  Mr. 
Lowe  from  the  Exchequer  expedient  or  necessary,  and  the 
appearance  of  any  invidious  preference  of  a  successor  was  avoided 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  First  Minister. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  in  other  respects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  character,  he  is  acknowledged  by  universal  assent  to  be 
the  greatest  living  master  of  finance.     The  places  of  First  Lord 
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of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  not  been 
held  together  since  the  first  Administration  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
nearly  forty  years  ago  ;  and  in  ordinary  times  the  labours  of 
either  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  most  vigorous  Minister.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  proposing  some  comprehensive  financial  scheme,  and  that  he 
will  afterwards  devolve  the  functions  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  some  present  or  future  colleague.  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
had  not  established  a  reputation  for  vigour  at  the  Home  Office, 
was  succeeded  by  Mr,  Lowe,  and  was  himself  advanced  to  the 
Peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Aberdare,  and  appointed  President 
of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who  retired 
from  the  Government.  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  could  certainly  not  be 
charged  with  a  want  of  energy,  was  by  an  odd  arrangement 
relegated  to  the  sinecure  office  of  Judge  Advocate,  which,  after 
it  had  been  suspended  from  motives  of  economy,  was  revived  for 
his  accommodation,  or  rather  for  the  convenience  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  Adam,  after  long  service  as  Scotch  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
became  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Peel  took 
the  place,  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  Mr. 
Glyn,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Peerage.  Later  in  the  autumn 
Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  was  appointed  Postmaster -General  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Monsell,  who  had  allowed  an  official  subordi- 
nate to  supersede  his  authority.  It  was  remarked  that  Mr. 
Playfair  had  actively  opposed  the  Irish  University  Bill,  in 
which,  according  to  general  belief,  Mr.  Monsell  had  been  a 
principal  adviser  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  announcement,  about 
the  same  time,  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  had 
determined  to  found  a  University  under  a  charter  from  the 
Pope,  confirmed  the  belief  that  all  attempts  at  negotiation  on 
the  academical  question  had  been  finally  abandoned.  Mr. 
Monsell's  services  have  since  been  rewarded  with  a  peerage. 

A  change  of  political  significance,  though  of  no  administrative 
importance,  consisted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Bright  to  the  Cabinet 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  acceptance  of  the 
office  was  postponed  till  the  month  of  October,  when,  on  his  re- 
election for  Birmingham,  he  delivered  to  his  constituents  his  first 
public  speech  since  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  He  displayed 
no  falling  off  in  vigour,  in  eloquence,  or  in  political  virulence. 
Once  more  he  expressed  his  hostility  to  the  Established  Church, 
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to  the  present  tenure  of  land,  to  the  existing  distribution  of 
electoral  power,  and  even  to  the  Education  Act,  to  which  he 
erroneously  supposed  he  had  not  been  a  party.  His  declarations 
were  naturally  accepted  by  extreme  Liberals  throughout  the 
country  as  proofs  that  the  Government  had  committed  itself  to 
all  their  favourite  doctrines.  Sceptical  observers,  finding  that 
Mr.  Forster  retained  the  control  of  education  notwithstanding 
his  colleague's  denunciation  of  his  policy,  rather  inclined  to  the 
suspicion  that  by  a  tacit  understanding  between  Mr.  Bright  and 
his  colleagues  his  utter  disregard  of  official  reserve  implied  a 
corresponding  absence  on  their  part  of  all  responsibility  for  his 
opinions.  There  is  an  advantage  in  sharing  the  popularity  of  a 
professed  enemy  of  existing  institutions,  who  has  probably  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  attempting  to  embody  his  principles  in 
legislation.  On  the  appointment  of  Sir  G.  Jessel  to  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  was  resigned  by  Lord  Romilly 
after  a  tenure  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Henry  James  became 
Solicitor-General  and  shortly  afterwards  Attorney-General  on  the 
promotion  of  Sir  John  Coleridge  to  the  Bench  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  The  vacancy  had  been  created  by  the  jjre- 
mature  death  of  Sir  W.  Bovill,  a  highly  successful  advocate  and 
an  upright  and  respectable  judge.  Mr.  Harcourt's  ability  and 
Parliamentary  position  have  been  fitly  recognised  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Solicitor-General. 

Two  well-known  lawyers  of  an  earlier  generation  have  died 
within  the  year.  Sir  George  Rose  was  well  known  as  a  Chan- 
cery practitioner  in  the  days  of  Lord  Eldon.  Dr.  Lushington 
had  been  for  many  years  successful  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  before  he  was  associated  with  Brougham,  with 
Denman,  and  with  Wilde  as  counsel  for  Queen  Caroline.  He 
enjoyed  society  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  public  affairs  when 
he  had  passed  the  age  of  ninety  ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  winter  journey  to  Oxford,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  against  a  proposed  censure  on  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  celebrated  geologist,  Professor  Sedgwick,  died  about  the 
same  time,  at  an  advanced  age,  having  largely  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  his  science  before  it  had  attained  its  present 
maturity. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  on  his 
return  from  a  tour  in  Russia,  left  a  perceptible  blank  in  society, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  well-known  member  for  more  than  sixty 
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years.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  seven  of  his  patients 
had  been  Prime  Ministers,  and  the  number  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  was  out  of  proportion  to  his  professional  con- 
nections. Even  in  extreme  old  age  the  freshness  of  his  mind 
and  the  activity  of  his  intellect  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
allowance  which  would  have  been  readily  made  for  infirmity  and 
decay. 

Sir  Edmund  de  Strzelecki  was  not  less  universally  known 
both  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  His  travels 
had  been  more  extensive  even  than  those  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
and  his  tastes  and  accomplishments  were  eminently  social.  His 
foreign  accent  added  piquancy  to  the  anecdotes  which  he  told 
with  dramatic  humour,  and  his  genial  courtesy  never  failed. 

Lord  Lyveden  belonged  to  a  past  political  generation,  in 
which  he  had  attained  moderate  success  through  the  exercise  of 
fair  abilities  and  the  friendship  of  Canning  and  Palmerston. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  though  he  declined  a  prominent  part  in 
political  life,  might  be  regarded  as  a  public  character,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  personal  influence  and  of  his  position  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  establishments  in  the  world. 

Lord  Lytton,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  had 
earned  a  great  reputation.  It  was  doubtless  mainly  to  his 
literary  fame,  coinciding  with  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune, 
that  he  owed  his  advancement  to  the  Peerage  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  Derby 
Cabinet.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  had,  indeed,  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
brilliant  and  finished  rhetorician,  though  he  never  attempted  to 
be  a  debater.  Still,  it  is  as  a  writer  of  fiction  that  he  will  be 
exclusively  remembered,  his  efforts  even  in  other  branches  of 
literature  being  but  moderately  successful.  In  the  delineation 
of  character  he  never  attained  remarkable  excellence,  and  he  had 
no  pretension  to  the  humour  of  Thackeray  or  of  Dickens,  but  in 
the  rare  and  valuable  art  of  constructing  a  story  he  had  no  equal 
among  contemporary  writers. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  was  deservedly  a  social  favourite, 
possessed  higher  claims  to  admiration  as  the  greatest  animal 
painter  of  his  time.  The  estimate  of  his  rank  among  artists 
belongs  to  professional  judges  ;  but  ordinary  spectators  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  appreciating  the  humour,  the  sympathy, 
and   the  dramatic  truth  of  his  representations  of  animal  life. 
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His  conversation  indicated  the  habits  of  close  observation  which 
characterise  his  works  ;  and  a  remarkable  power  of  mimicry  was 
probably  connected  with  his  artistic  faculty  of  reproducing 
attributes  and  expression. 

Universal  regret  was  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Samuel  Wilberforce.  No  ecclesiastic  of 
the  present  generation  has  held  so  considerable  a  place  in  public 
and  social  life,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  active 
of  Episcopal  administrators  and  the  most  conspicuous  promoter 
of  religious  and  philanthropic  undertakings.  The  desultory 
genius  which,  in  common  with  other  qualities,  he  inherited  from 
his  celebrated  father,  enabled  him  to  approach  excellence,  if  not 
to  attain  it,  in  many  walks  of  life.  The  impulsive  disposition, 
which  expressed  itself  in  apparently  excessive  earnestness,  raised 
doubts  of  his  sincerity  which  were  unfounded.  His  interest  was 
easily  excited  on  great  or  small  occasions  ;  his  feelings  were 
genuine  if  they  were  somewhat  indiscriminate.  Among  divines 
he  was  not  reputed  a  profound  theologian,  and  his  writings, 
though  full  of  grace,  were  merely  ephemeral.  His  highest 
accomplishment  was  a  natural  and  copious  eloquence,  which 
would  have  been  still  more  effective  if  he  had  been  more  usually 
required  to  deal  with  practical  matters  of  business.  With 
extraordinary  fluency  of  thought  and  diction  he  combined  the 
apparently  incompatible  gift  of  pointed  and  epigrammatic  wit. 
His  sarcasms  were  frequent,  felicitous,  and  severe,  and  they  were 
recommended  to  those  who  were  not  the  immediate  objects  of 
his  satire  by  a  genial  humour  which  showed  that  they  might  be 
attributed  rather  to  exuberant  intellectual  fertility  than  to 
personal  malice.  His  enthusiastic  admirers  have  been  gratified 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Bishop  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  who  have  flourished  during  several 
generations.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  precisely  the  same 
combination  of  qualities  will  not  soon  be  reproduced. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  accident  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  old  adversary.  Lord  Westbury,  closed 
his  checkered  career.  In  forensic  ability  and  in  legal  learning 
he  had  no  contemporary  superior,  and  beyond  the  demands  of 
his  profession  he  had  a  large  reserve  of  intellectual  force.  If  he 
was  not  popular  as  a  leader  of  the  Bar  or  as  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  on  the  Bench,  his  fault  consisted  partly  in  minor  defects 
of  manner  and  of  tact.  His  precise  articulation  and  deliberate 
VOL.  I  2d 
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mode  of  speech  gave  full  effect  to  his  unconcealed  consciousness 
of  his  own  superiority  ;  and  in  his  habitual  attacks  upon  op- 
ponents he  always  left  a  sting  behind.  His  colleagues,  the  law 
lords,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  his  merits  and 
his  failings,  vied  with  one  another  in  offering  generous  tributes 
to  his  real  kindliness  of  nature  as  well  as  to  his  judicial  and 
legal  reputation. 

Of  the  many  well-known  Englishmen  who  have  died  within 
the  year  among  the  most  remarkable  was  Mr.  John  Mill.  His 
Autobiography,  which  has  since  been  published,  throws  a  vivid 
light  on  his  character  and  his  career.  The  strangely  artificial 
education  which  he  received  from  his  father  made  him  an  early 
prodigy  of  attainment,  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  perfection 
his  natural  aptitude  for  philosophic  inquiry.  His  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  his  judgment  of  practical  expediency  were 
stunted  by  the  strict  seclusion  of  his  boyhood  and  by  his  volun- 
tary renunciation  of  general  society  in  his  maturer  years. 
The  warm  and  deep  feeling  which  had  been  suppressed  by  his 
stern  preceptor  tended  in  some  instances  to  bias  his  philosophic 
judgment.  Entering  the  House  of  Commons  late  in  life,  he 
speedily  attained  a  considerable  Parliamentary  position;  but 
while  his  ability  commanded  respect,  little  confidence  was 
reposed  in  his  prudence  or  moderation.  Both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  he  became  on  certain  points  a  formidable  ally  of 
revolutionary  innovators,  and  his  defeat  at  the  last  election  was 
regarded  by  his  opponents  with  satisfaction  and  by  many  of  his 
friends  with  complacency.  As  a  writer  he  has  exercised  great 
influence  over  the  generations  which  have  grown  to  maturity 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  On  the  merits  of  his  theories 
there  are  difi'erent  opinions ;  but  the  most  vigorous  critics  of 
parts  of  his  system  acknowledge  that  they  were  trained  in  his 
school. 

The  elastic  connection  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the 
larger  colonies  has  of  late  years  been  seldom  liable  to  a  strain ; 
but  a  Ministerial  change  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been 
watched  with  painful  interest.  The  chief  founder  of  the  great 
Northern  Federation,  a  statesman  whose  tenure  of  office  had 
been  unprecedented  in  duration  on  the  American  continent,  has 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  office,  with  his  colleagues,  in  con- 
sequence of  charges  which  gravely  affected  the  political  character 
of  the  Ministers,   although   their  personal  honour  was  uiiim- 
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peached.  The  Canadian  Government  had  for  some  time  past 
contemplated  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  Eailway  to  unite  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
concessions  made  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  on  behalf  of  Canada 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  English 
Government  had  guaranteed  a  portion  of  the  cost.  By  two  Acts 
of  1872  the  Canadian  Parliament  incorporated  two  companies, 
with  power  to  contract  with  the  Government,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway.  A  strong  feeling  existed  against  the 
participation  in  the  enterprise  of  American  speculators,  who 
might,  as  it  was  supposed,  be  influenced  by  their  interest  in 
rival  railways.  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  the  richest  capitalist  in  the 
Dominion,  was  required  to  separate  himself  from  his  American 
partners  ;  and  he  ultimately  obtained  the  concession  on  behalf 
of  a  body  of  adventurers  distinct  from  both  the  incorporated 
companies.  That  the  terms  of  the  bargain  were  not  onerous  to 
the  Dominion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  subsequent  failure  of 
the  undertakers  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  in  the  English 
Money-market.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  appear 
to  have  guarded  with  fidelity  the  public  interests  committed  to 
their  charge  ;  but  they,  unfortunately,  allowed  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
during  the  negotiations  for  the  railway,  to  advance  them  large 
sums  of  money,  to  be  employed  in  a  general  election. 

An  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons failed  through  the  disallowance  at  home,  on  technical  but 
sufficient  grounds,  of  an  Act  authorising  the  examination  of 
witnesses  on  oath.  Those  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
who  belonged  to  the  Opposition  refused  to  serve  on  a  Koyal 
Commission,  and  their  places  were  consequently  supplied  by 
substitutes  of  high  judicial  character.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  main  facts  were  scarcely  disputed,  for  the  inculpated 
Ministers  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  money  from  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  and  it  was  rightly  held  in  Canada  and  in  England  that 
it  was  an  immaterial  issue  w^hether  they  had  given  valuable 
consideration  in  exchange.  The  receipt  of  money  for  party 
purposes  from  an  applicant  for  a  public  contract  was  wholly 
indefensible ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  the  Ministers  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  their  offices. 

Lord  Dufferin,  as  Governor-General,  was  for  a  while  exposed 
to  a  share  of  the  vituperation  which  was  launched  with  colonial 
vehemence  on  his  Ministers ;  but,  by  this  time,  all  parties  in 
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Canada  are  probably  satisfied  that,  in  acting  by  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers  so  long  as  they  remained  in  office,  the  Governor- 
General  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  Constitutional  principle. 
It  is  well  that  an  irregularity  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
corruption  should  have  been  visited  with  censure  and  punish- 
ment ;  but  it  may  be  allowable  to  hope  that  the  statesmen  who 
will  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  a  great 
Empire  may  still  be  enabled  to  render  further  services  to  their 
country.  The  duties  of  the  Colonial  Office  range  from  the 
supervision  of  relations  which  are  almost  federal  or  diplomatic 
to  the  defence  of  remote  dependencies,  of  which  the  very 
existence  is  scarcely  remembered  until  they  involve  the  country 
in  unexpected  and  undesired  conflicts. 

The  trading  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  which  had  been 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were,  after  the  occurrence 
of  a  memorable  disaster,  relinquished  by  the  Government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1830.  For  some  years  afterwards  they 
were  administered,  with  the  assent  of  the  Government,  by  a 
body  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Coast,  but  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  once  more  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  At  a  later  period  some  of  the  Settlements 
were  from  motives  of  convenience  exchanged  with  the  Dutch, 
and,  finally,  in  1872  the  Dutch  possessions  were  transferred  by 
treaty  to  England,  in  consideration  of  a  small  money  payment 
and  of  a  modification  of  old  treaties  which  had  restricted  the 
pretensions  of  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra.  The  arrangement  has 
thus  far  not  proved  advantageous  to  either  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

The  Dutch  have  become  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Sultan 
of  Acheen,  who  is  supported  by  the  national  and  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Malays ;  and  a  dispute  about  a  stipend 
formerly  allowed  by  the  Dutch  to  the  King  of  Ashantee  has 
led  to  a  troublesome  and  unprofitable  contest  between  ourselves 
and  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Western  Africa.  The  Ashantees 
had  some  time  since  overrun  the  Coast  districts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elmina  ;  and,  either  in  consequence  of  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  tribute  or  in  resentment  of  the  demand  that 
they  should  evacuate  the  protected  territory,  they  attacked  a 
handful  of  English  troops  and  marines,  by  whom  they  were 
signally  defeated.  It  would  have  been  easy  by  small  reinforce- 
ments of  the  garrisons  to  make  the  English  forts  impregnable  to 
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the  enemy  ;  but  as  long  as  the  Ashantees  held  the  open  country 
without  molestation,  it  was  certain  that  all  the  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  join  the  stronger  party. 

The  English  Government  determined  to  despatch  to  the  seat 
of  war  a  force  sufficient  to  penetrate,  if  necessary,  during  the 
cooler  season,  to  the  Ashantee  capital ;  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himseK  in  difficult  employments, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Expedition,  and  directed 
to  proceed  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  advance  of  his  troops.  During 
the  two  months  which  have  elapsed  since  his  arrival.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  has,  at  the  head  of  small  parties  of  men,  checked  the 
Ashantees  in  several  skirmishes,  though  in  the  absence  of  his 
English  regiments  he  has  been  unable  to  pursue  his  advantage. 
The  troops  which  left  England  in  the  beginning  of  December 
have  by  this  time  disembarked,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  pre- 
parations which  have  already  been  made  will  enable  them 
immediately  to  march  on  Coomassie.  Captain  Glover,  who  has 
much  experience  in  the  management  of  the  natives,  has  collected 
on  the  Volta,  to  the  east  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  line  of 
advance,  a  force  of  the  fierce  Mahomedan  tribe  of  Houssas, 
which  will  probably  render  valuable  assistance.  The  Fantees, 
who  are  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  the  English  Protectorate, 
are  found  utterly  useless  for  warlike  purposes  ;  and  their  proved 
inefficiency  will  probably  influence  the  policy  which  will  be 
adopted  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  campaign  was, 
perhaps,  inevitable,  but  among  the  innumerable  petty  wars 
which  have  occurred  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire  no  enter- 
prise has  ever  offered  less  prospect  of  profit,  of  glory,  or  of 
reasonable  satisfaction. 

An  impending  calamity  of  a  different  and  still  graver  kind 
causes  serious  anxiety  both  in  India  and  in  England.  The 
failure  of  the  summer  and  autumn  rains  has  destroyed  or 
reduced  the  rice  crops  of  a  large  part  of  Bengal  and  Behar  to 
an  extent  which  renders  extreme  scarcity  certain,  and  famine, 
if  it  is  not  averted  by  adequate  measures  of  relief,  only  too 
probable.  A  dense  population,  living  on  the  cheapest  and 
simplest  kind  of  food,  has  no  resources  within  its  own  reach 
when  the  ordinary  provision  fails  through  an  unfavourable 
season.  In  the  great  famine  of  a  century  ago  the  deaths  from 
starvation  were  counted  by  millions,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Orissa  in  1866  are  still  fresh  in  recollection.     On  the  present 
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occasion  timely  warning  has  been  given  of  the  danger,  and  the 
highest  authorities  on  Indian  affairs  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  suggesting  and  discussing  the  necessary  measures.  Sir 
George  Campbell,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  administrators,  and  the  indefatig- 
able industry  and  prudence  of  Lord  Northbrook  command 
general  confidence.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has,  on  behalf  of  the 
Home  Government,  approved  by  anticipation  any  expenditure 
which  the  Viceroy  may  deem  necessary  for  saving  human  life. 
In  a  late  address  to  the  Municipality  of  Agra,  Lord  Northbrook 
expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  any  loss 
of  life  ;  and  there  is  at  least  reason  to  hope  that  no  practicable 
measure  of  relief  will  be  neglected.  The  Viceroy  has  sanctioned 
the  request  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  purchase  of 
large  quantities  of  rice,  relief  works  on  a  great  scale  have  been 
already  commenced,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  most  secluded 
districts  may  be  reached  by  railway,  by  road,  or  by  water  com- 
munication. 

Before  the  calamity  of  famine  became  imminent,  the  con- 
dition of  India  was  tranquil  and  generally  prosperous.  The 
rapid  extension  of  Eussian  dominion  in  Central  Asia  had  long 
directed  the  attention  of  statesmen,  both  in  India  and  in 
England,  to  the  expediency  of  preventing  or  postponing  diplo- 
matic conflicts  which  might  lead  to  hostile  collisions.  In  the 
autumn  of  1872  it  was  announced  that  an  expedition  against 
Khiva  would  be  undertaken  early  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the 
Viceroy  informed  an  envoy  of  the  Khan  that  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  English  mediation  or  interference.  Lord  Granville 
afterwards  invited  an  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Eussian  Government,  and  the  Emperor  despatched  Count 
Schouvaloff,  an  ofiicer  who  enjoys  his  personal  confidence,  on  a 
special  mission  to  England,  with  assurances  that,  after  exacting 
retribution  for  the  offences  committed  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva 
and  his  subjects,  the  Eussian  armies  would  evacuate  the 
territory.  At  the  same  time,  a  negotiation  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Lord  Clarendon  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
in  a  correspondence  with  Prince  Gortchakoff.  The  Eussian 
Government  undertook  to  abstain  from  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Afghanistan  and  its  dependencies  ;  and,  after  some 
discussion,  the  Eussian  Minister  accepted  the  English  demarca- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  Afghan  State.     Prince  Gortchakoff 
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adroitly  assumed  in  his  closing  despatch  that  the  agreement 
included  a  guarantee  against  any  encroachment  by  Shere  Ali 
and  his  successors  on  their  Northern  neighbours.  A  subsequent 
disclaimer  of  the  engagement  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  answer  to  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  interpreted  by  some 
Russian  journals  as  a  repudiation  of  the  entire  arrangement ; 
but  as  long  as  neither  England  nor  Russia  wishes  to  provoke  a 
collision,  the  convenience  of  both  Powers  will  probably  induce 
them  to  abide  by  the  understanding  of  1873. 

The  conquest  of  Khiva  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  with  a  facility  and  completeness  which  were  due  to  the 
perfection  of  the  preliminary  arrangements,  as  well  as  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Russian  troops  and  the  ability  of  General 
Kaufmann,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Of  five  or  six  columns 
which  marched  upon  Khiva  by  separate  roads,  one  only  failed 
to  make  its  way  to  the  capital ;  the  remainder  of  the  army 
succeeded  in  passing  the  desert  through  extremes  of  cold  and 
afterwards  of  heat ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  campaign 
in  Abyssinia,  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  was  overcome  as 
soon  as  the  goal  was  attained.  The  troops  of  the  enemy 
scarcely  attempted  serious  resistance  ;  the  capital  was  occupied 
without  the  trouble  of  a  siege  ;  and  the  Khan,  who  had  in  the 
first  instance  fled  before  the  invaders,  soon  afterwards  returned 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  Russian  General. 

The  first  and  most  satisfactory  result  of  the  conquest  was  the 
restoration  of  numerous  Russian  and  foreign  captives,  who  had 
been  held  as  slaves  ;  and  slavery  was  at  the  same  time  formally 
abolished.  Russia  has  not  complied  with  the  understanding 
that  the  independence  of  the  Khanate  should  be  maintained. 
By  a  Treaty  dictated  by  General  Kaufmann  the  Khan  was 
compelled  to  declare  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Emperor,  to 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  any  Russian  fortresses  which 
might  be  erected  in  his  dominions,  and  in  all  respects  to  obey 
the  authority  of  his  new  sovereign.  According  to  an  official 
statement  since  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  design  of  placing 
a  Russian  garrison  in  the  Delta  of  the  Oxus  was  found  to  be, 
from  local  causes,  impracticable.  It  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  establish  the  fortress  farther  south  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  at  the  same  time  to  annex  the  large  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Khiva  which  extends  from  the  Oxus  to  the  border 
of  Russian  Turkestan.     A  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Bokhara, 
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of  which  we  publish  this  morning  a  telegraphic  summary, 
supplements  the  Treaty  with  Khiva.  It  is  easier  to  under- 
stand the  motives  of  General  Kaufmann's  policy  than  to 
reconcile  the  Khiva  Treaty  with  the  assurances  which  were 
conveyed  through  Count  Schouvaloff.  The  interests,  however, 
of  England  in  the  East  could  only  be  affected  by  the  partial  or 
total  annexation  of  Khiva  if  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  in 
that  part  of  Central  Asia  should  affect  the  relations  between 
England  and  Persia. 

If  ceremonies  and  public  demonstrations  of  regard  have  any 
political  value,  the  present  ruler  of  Persia  must  be  connected 
by  the  most  friendly  ties  with  all  civilised  Powers,  and 
especially  with  England.  The  Shah  has  broken  through 
Eastern  tradition  by  a  journey  to  all  the  principal  capitals. 
Having  been  splendidly  entertained  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  he  fortunately  timed  his  arrival  in  England  so  as  to 
reach  London  when  it  was  at  its  fullest,  and  when  its  vast 
population  was  most  ready  for  variety  and  amusement.  The 
Shah  was  lodged  in  Buckingham  Palace  ;  he  was  magnificently 
entertained  at  the  Guildhall ;  a  military  review  was  held  in  his 
honour  at  Windsor,  and  a  naval  review  at  Spithead ;  he  visited 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  ;  and  he  was  received  with  almost 
royal  splendour  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham. 
Wherever  he  went  good-humoured  crowds  repaid  the  novel 
spectacle  with  ready  applause,  and  the  Shah  and  his  attendants 
had  the  fullest  opportunities  of  appreciating  the  wealth  and 
population  of  England.  He  was  afterwards  received  courteously, 
if  with  less  enthusiasm,  at  Paris,  at  Milan,  and  at  Vienna,  and, 
finally,  the  head  of  the  great  Mahomedan  schism  visited  the 
orthodox  Commander  of  the  Faithful  at  Constantinople.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  the  observations  made  by  the  Shah  in' 
his  travels  may  tend  to  some  improvement  in  Persian  adminis- 
tration. 

Some  of  the  many  visits  which  have  been  exchanged  by 
European  sovereigns  have  had  higher  political  significance  as 
public  announcements  of  the  termination  of  former  feuds  and 
jealousies.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  received  with  hospit- 
able cordiality  at  Berlin,  and  both  the  German  and  Russian 
Emperors  have  visited  Vienna.  The  King  of  Italy  answered  a 
wanton  challenge  of  the  Ultramontane  faction  in  France  by  a 
visit    to    Vienna,    which    was    intended    to    celebrate    a 
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reconciliation  with  Austria,  and  by  a  visit  to  Berlin,  which 
implied  the  contingency  of  an  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Italy,  founded  on  common  antagonism  to  the  pretensions  of 
Rome. 

The  contest  between  the  Prussian  Government  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has  rapidly  assumed  larger  pro- 
portions. Prince  Bismarck  carried  through  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment a  Bill  relating  to  the  discipline  and  education  of  the 
clergy,  which  is  regarded  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  Holy  See 
as  an  infringement  on  ecclesiastical  independence.  Parish 
priests  are  not  to  be  appointed  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  Government,  and  clerical  students  are  required  to  pass 
through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  national  Universities. 
The  Archbishop  of  Posen  and  other  prelates  have  been  punished 
by  fines  for  disobedience  to  the  new  laws  ;  and  they  are  now 
menaced  with  imprisonment.  In  short,  it  would  seem  that  an 
open  rupture  between  the  Government  and  the  Catholic  clergy 
has  become  inevitable.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Pope 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  a  strange  letter  of  remonstrance, 
affecting  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  disapproved  the  measures 
of  his  Government,  and  announcing  that  the  Pope  possessed 
some  undefined  rights  to  the  allegiance  even  of  Protestant 
sovereigns.  When  the  quarrel  had  become  more  envenomed, 
the  Emperor,  after  a  long  interval,  returned  a  dignified  answer, 
in  which  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Germany  was  accused  of 
insubordination  and  disaffection.  The  Pope's  rejoinder  has  not 
been  published,  but  its  tenor  may  be  easily  conjectured. 

After  a  new  election,  which  has  increased  his  Ministerial 
majority,  Prince  Bismarck  has  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  transfer 
of  registration  from  the  clergy  of  all  established  denominations 
to  the  Civil  servants  of  the  State.  When  the  measure  becomes 
law  the  validity  of  marriages  will  depend  exclusively  on  the 
celebration  of  the  civil  ceremony  ;  and  the  obligation  of  baptism 
will  no  longer  be  enforced  as  by  the  existing  law,  which  makes 
it  for  certain  purposes  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  civil  func- 
tions. A  still  more  decided  advance  to  a  secession  from  Rome 
has  been  made  by  the  appointment  of  a  prelate  of  the  old  Catholic 
sect  to  a  vacant  bishopric.  Bishop  Reinkens,  who  claims  apos- 
tolic succession  in  virtue  of  a  consecration  by  the  Jansenist 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  anathe- 
matised by  the  Pope  in  terms  of  more  than  ecclesiastical  viru- 
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lence.  Experience  will  show  whether  a  revival  of  the  policy  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  practicable  in  an  age  when  professing  Catholics 
hestitate  between  absolute  indifference  and  entire  devotion  to 
Rome. 

The  feasibility  of  Prince  Bismarck's  enterprise  would  be 
generally  doubted,  as  his  motives  are  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood, but  for  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  his  ability  and 
fortune.  His  own  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign, 
though  it  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  threatened,  has  now  been 
signally  confirmed.  Early  in  the  year  he  resigned  to  General 
Roon  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  because  the  King 
declined  to  admit  the  subordination  of  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
to  any  authority  but  his  own.  After  a  temporary  trial  of  the 
experiment,  Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  retained  his  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Empire,  has  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  control  over 
his  colleagues  which  he  formerly  required  has  now  been  con- 
ceded. 

The  stirring  history  of  France  during  the  year  commenced 
with  an  event  of  tragic  interest  and  historical  importance.  In 
the  first  days  of  January  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  died,  after 
a  painful  illness,  at  Chiselhurst.  The  disease  which  at  last 
proved  fatal  accounted  in  some  degree  for  the  weakness  and 
vacillation  which  ended  in  the  catastrophe  of  his  fall.  It  is 
now  known  that  his  sufferings  were  calculated  to  affect  the 
firmness  of  his  resolution  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
and  probably  the  anticipation  of  an  early  death  may  have  in- 
creased the  nervous  solicitude  for  the  permanence  of  his  dynasty 
which  produced  its  ruin.  His  singular  disposition,  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  rise  to  power,  the  meridian  splendour  of  his 
reign,  and  the  simultaneous  collapse  of  the  Empire  and  of 
France  wiU  secure  to  Napoleon  III.  a  conspicuous  place  in  his- 
tory, while  his  mixed  and  ambiguous  character  will  long  furnish 
inexhaustible  matter  of  controversy.  The  ridicule  which  at- 
tended his  early  adventures  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  was 
afterwards  effaced  by  the  practical  proof  that  he  understood  the 
nature  of  the  French  people  and  the  French  army  better  than 
his  critics.  His  Crimean  and  Italian  Wars,  though  both  enter- 
prises were  in  the  first  instance  unpopular,  produced  by  their 
results  a  belief,  both  in  France  and  in  Europe,  in  his  ability  and 
good  fortune  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  revered  an 
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absolute  ruler  who  had,  as  they  thought,  rehabilitated  the 
national  flag  for  the  first  time  since  Waterloo.  So  long  as  he 
steadily  suppressed  every  kind  of  constitutional  liberty  his 
supremacy  seemed  to  be  secure. 

With  advancing  years,  when  the  Mexican  expedition  had 
failed,  and  when  his  crooked  German  diplomacy  had  resulted  in 
the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  a 
system  of  concession  would  secure  the  inheritance  of  a  Liberalised 
Empire  to  his  son.  After  many  years,  in  which  free  political 
discussion  had  been  rigorously  prohibited,  unbounded  licence 
was  suddenly  granted  to  revolutionary  orators  and  journalists, 
who  attacked  not  only  the  Empire,  but  the  foundations  of  social 
order.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  Napoleon  IIL  once 
more  appealed  to  the  vote  of  the  people  against  the  incendiaries 
of  Paris.  The  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  system  was  affirmed 
by  a  vast  majority ;  but,  unfortunately,  some  thousands  of 
soldiers  gave  their  votes  against  the  Empire,  and,  in  his  alarm 
and  uncertainty,  the  Emperor  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  fanatics 
and  courtiers,  and  insanely  precipitated  the  final  rupture  with 
Germany.  His  party  in  France  survives  him,  but  with  uncer- 
tain hopes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  popularity 
of  the  dynasty  of  Bonaparte  is  extinct  in  France,  nor  is  the  heir 
of  the  family  old  enough  to  justify  a  confident  opinion  of  his 
capacity. 

At  present,  even  the  rural  population  seems  to  favour  the 
definitive  establishment  of  a  Republic,  while  the  Assembly, 
which  has  hitherto  successfully  asserted  its  own  supremacy, 
maintains  a  provisional  form  of  Government,  approaching  as  far 
as  circumstances  allow  to  the  type  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
For  more  than  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it 
appeared  that  M.  Thiers  was  indispensable  as  Chief  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government.  His  great  reputation,  his  Parliamentary 
ability,  and  the  invaluable  services  he  had  recently  rendered  to 
the  country,  seemed  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  compe- 
tition. On  several  occasions  he  had  defeated  opposition  by 
threatening  to  resign,  and  he  relied  too  long  on  the  efficiency  of 
a  weapon  which  necessarily  wore  out  with  frequent  use.  The 
Republic,  to  which  he  gradually  gave  a  complete  adhesion,  was 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  with 
the  extreme  revolutionary  faction,  including  the  Commune, 
which  M.  Thiers  had  defeated. 
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The  reaction  whicli  has  now  proceeded  without  interruption 
may  be  traced  to  the  mischievous  and  threatening  speech  which 
was  delivered  at  Grenoble  by  M.  Gambetta  in  the  autumn  of 
1872.  While  the  so-called  Committee  of  Thirty  was  discussing 
with  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
Constitution,  an  animated  debate  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lyons  Municipality  resulted  in  a  censure  on  M.  Barodet,  the 
Kadical  Mayor  of  the  city.  During  the  month  of  March  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitutional  Bill  was,  after  a  powerful  speech 
by  M.  Thiers,  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  By  the  beginning 
of  April  the  President  was  able  to  announce  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  liquidation  of  the  payment  to  Germany  were 
complete,  and  that  the  evacuation  of  French  territory  would  be 
finally  completed  on  the  4th  of  September.  Within  a  few  days 
of  that  date,  after  M.  Thiers  had  retired  from  office,  the  German 
army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn,  a  year  and  a  half  before  the 
time  at  which  it  was  originally  stipulated  that  the  payment 
should  be  completed.  The  Eastern  Departments,  which  more 
immediately  profited  by  the  departure  of  the  foreign  garrison, 
not  unreasonably  paid  public  honour  to  the  statesman  who  had 
accomplished  their  liberation,  although  he  was  no  longer  officially 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

By  a  curious  complication  the  rupture  of  the  Majority  with 
the  President  was  immediately  caused  by  an  attack  of  the 
Extreme  Democrats  on  his  Government.  M.  de  Remusat,  one 
of  the  President's  most  confidential  colleagues,  became  candidate 
for  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Paris  immediately  after 
he  had  signed,  as  Foreign  Minister,  the  Treaty  of  Evacuation. 
The  Radical  party,  combined  with  the  late  adherents  of  the 
Commune,  showed  their  gratitude  for  the  services  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Ministers  by  returning,  instead  of  M.  de  Remusat, 
M.  Barodet,  who  was  only  redeemed  from  utter  obscurity  by  his 
notorious  complicity  with  the  promoters  of  disorder  during  his 
municipal  administration  of  Lyons.  This  suicidal  attack  on  the 
statesman  who  was  best  able  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic,  while  it  frightened  many  recent  converts  into  recanta- 
tion, furnished  the  advocates  of  Monarchy  with  a  triumphant 
demonstration  that  the  Anarchists  were  strong  enough  in  Paris, 
if  not  in  France,  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  speech  of  M.  Gambetta  had  shaken  the  hold  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Assembly  ;  the  election  of  M.  Barodet  determined 
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the  majority  to  select  a  President  who  would  make  no  terms 
with  the  advanced  Republicans. 

When  the  Assembly  met  after  a  short  recess  in  May,  M. 
Thiers  had  reconstituted  his  Ministry  by  the  removal  of  M.  de 
Goulard  and  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  by  the  admission  of  M.  Casimir 
Perier  and  other  Liberals  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Orleanist  party.  A  Bill  on  the  organisation  of  Public  Powers 
was  presented  by  the  Government,  containing  provisions  for  the 
election  of  a  Senate  to  hold  office  during  ten  years,  and  for  the 
election  of  the  popular  Chamber  by  separate  arrondissements ; 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  was 
to  be  elected  for  five  years,  should  have  power,  jointly  with  the 
Senate,  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  now 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  moved  an  order  of  the 
day  which  was  adverse  to  the  Government ;  and,  after  a  long 
debate,  in  which  M.  Thiers  took  part,  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  the  narrow  majority  of  14. 

Instead  of  again  entreating  M.  Thiers  to  withdraw  the  resig- 
nation of  his  office  which  he  immediately  tendered,  the  victorious 
party  invited  Marshal  MacMahon  to  assume  the  Presidency. 
The  change  in  the  Government  was  effected  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, nor  has  any  resistance  been  since  offered  to  the  As- 
sembly or  the  President.  The  Due  de  Broglie  became  President  of 
the  Council,  and  M.  Magne,  the  ablest  financial  administrator  of 
the  Empire,  joined  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Finance.  Not- 
withstanding some  startling  excesses  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  majority  of  the  Government  in 
the  Assembly  steadily  increased,  while  the  constituencies  took 
every  opportunity  of  returning  Republican  candidates  for  vacant 
seats.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  designs  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  were  not  confined  to  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Government  of  their  choice,  and  the  long- existing  difference 
between  the  Legitimists  and  the  supporters  of  the  House  of 
Orleans  was  at  last  terminated  by  a  formal  visit  to  Frohsdorff, 
at  which  the  Comte  de  Paris  acknowledged  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  abandoning,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  family,  all  rival  pretensions  to  the  Crown. 

The  Bonapartists,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Rouher,  had 
assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  M.  Thiers,  and  had  accepted  a  share 
of  Ministerial  offices.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Empire  would  concur  in  the  restoration  of  the 
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House  of  Bourbon  ;  but  the  Royalists  thought  themselves  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  their  design  by  their  own  unassisted  forces. 
The  Legitimate  Pretender  was,  with  great  difficulty,  induced  to 
promise  the  maintenance  of  Liberal  institutions,  and  even  to 
modify  his  strange  persistency  in  substituting  the  white  flag  of 
the  old  Monarchy  for  the  tricolor.  The  Assembly  would  prob- 
ably have  proclaimed  Henry  V.  as  King  of  France  if  the  can- 
didate had  not,  at  the  last  moment,  revived  in  a  strange  letter 
his  incredible  protest  against  the  use  of  the  national  flag.  In 
rhetorical  phrase,  he  asked  what  his  glorious  ancestor  Henry  IV. 
would  have  said  to  a  demand  that  he  should  abandon  the  flag 
of  Arques  and  of  Ivry.  It  might  have  been  answered  that  the 
highly  practical  monarch  who  said  that  "  Paris  was  well  worth 
a  mass  "  would  have  surrendered  his  flag  at  least  as  easily  as  his 
religion,  but  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  a  recluse  whose 
prejudices  are  probably  confirmed  by  the  influence  of  his  family 
and  his  petty  Court.  The  supporters  of  Monarchy  necessarily 
withdrew  from  the  cause  of  the  chivalrous  but  impracticable 
Pretender  ;  and  the  Ministers  at  once  proposed  to  the  Assembly 
the  appointment  of  Marshal  MacMahon  as  President  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  which  was  afterwards  reduced,  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, to  seven.  The  result  proved  that  the  Conservatives  had 
not  miscalculated  their  strength  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
credit which  they  may  have  incurred  by  their  abortive  attempt 
to  restore  the  Monarchy,  a  secession  from  the  Left  Centre,  which 
was  still  influenced  by  fear  of  the  Extreme  Eepublicans,  enabled 
the  dominant  party  to  carry  all  their  proposals  by  great  and  in- 
creasing majorities. 

With  the  legal  power  conferred  by  the  Assembly,  and  with 
the  Army  at  his  back,  the  President  holds  his  office  securely 
until  the  indefinite  period  of  a  Dissolution.  It  would  be  rash 
to  anticipate  the  result  of  a  general  election  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  Extreme  Legitimists  neither  regard  with  satis- 
faction the  prolongation  of  a  provisional  form  of  Government 
nor  approve  a  recent  appointment  of  a  Minister  to  the  Italian 
Court  At  the  time  when  the  Restoration  seemed  probable,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  since  rewarded  by  promation  to  the  rank 
of  Cardinal,  declared  in  an  inflammatory  Pastoral  that  it  was 
the  imperative  duty  of  France  to  restore  by  arms  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  Even  the  Comte  de  Chambord  thought  it 
expedient  to  protest  against  the  assumption  that  his  accession  to 
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the  Throne  would  involve  the  country  in  an  unjust  and  un- 
necessary war  ;  but  the  popular  repugnance  to  his  claims  was 
increased  by  the  suspicion  that  his  policy  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home  would  be  subject  to  clerical  influence. 

On  one  class  of  questions  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his  col- 
leagues are  in  advance  of  their  predecessors.  There  is  no  longer 
any  danger  that  the  commercial  system  of  the  Empire  will  be 
abandoned  by  the  Republican  Government.  The  invincible 
prejudice  of  M.  Thiers  against  freedom  of  trade  had  produced 
unforeseen  complications.  Notwithstanding  the  considerate 
deference  of  the  English  Government  to  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  the  modification  of  Mr.  Cobden's  Treaty  had  not 
enabled  France  to  reimpose  Protective  duties.  The  Continental 
States  unanimously  declined  to  anticipate  the  term  at  which 
their  Commercial  Treaties  were  to  expire  ;  and  since  the  change 
of  Government  no  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  resume  the 
obsolete  policy  of  prohibition. 

Another  consequence  of  the  removal  of  M.  Thiers  from  power 
was  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  proceed  with  the 
trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  The  late  President,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  personal  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  was 
convinced  that  minute  inquiry  into  the  disasters  of  the  war 
would  produce  no  public  advantage  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  painful  exposure  of  national  scandals.  The  Government  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  and  the 
inquiry  commenced  in  the  autumn  before  a  Court-martial  of 
general  officers,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
Marshal  Bazaine  was  charged  not  only  with  military  incapacity 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  blockaded  by  a  nearly  equal  force  in 
Metz  and  in  his  ultimate  capitulation,  but  also  with  a  treason- 
able design  of  making  himself,  by  the  aid  of  his  army  and  with 
the  connivance  of  the  enemy,  independent  of  the  Government  of 
National  Defence,  which  had  been  universally  acknowledged  by 
France.  The  trial  was  conducted  with  a  solemnity  worthy  of 
the  grave  issues  which  it  involved,  and  the  acuteness,  the  abun- 
dant knowledge,  and  the  judicial  impartiality  of  the  President  of 
the  Court  were  universally  admired.  On  the  charge  of  political 
bad  faith  the  Court  returned  no  direct  verdict ;  but  on  the  issue 
whether  the  Marshal  had  done  all  that  was  required  by  duty 
and  honour  he  was,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  found  guilty.  In 
accordance  with  the  clear  prescriptions  of  the  Military  Code,  the 
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Court  condemned  the  prisoner  to  degradation  and  to  death,  but 
at  the  same  time  recommended  him  to  mercy.  The  President 
of  the  Kepublic,  in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  and  expec- 
tation, commuted  the  punishment  of  death  to  confinement  for 
twenty  years  in  a  fortress,  and  remitted  the  ceremony  which 
according  to  law  accompanies  the  sentence  of  degradation.  The 
ex-Marshal  had  enlisted  at  Versailles  as  a  private  forty-three 
years  before  his  career  ended  there  in  this  melancholy  fall. 

If  the  unstable  position  of  France  illustrates  the  evil  results 
of  frequent  revolutions,  the  same  lesson  is  taught  in  still  plainer 
language  by  the  hopeless  anarchy  of  Spain.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  Senor  Zorrilla,  as  Chief  Minister  of  King  Amadeo, 
was  supported  by  a  large  Progressist  or  Radical  majority  in  the 
Cortes.  The  smouldering  rebellion  in  Cuba  formed  the  only 
exception  to  the  apparently  pacific  state  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  Colonial  party  alone  opposed  a  Ministerial  measure  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Porto  Rico.  Early  in  February  a  Carlist 
insurrection,  which  has  since  attained  larger  proportions,  broke 
out  again,  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  in  the  Northern 
Provinces.  Immediately  afterwards  King  Amadeo  announced 
his  intention  of  abdicating  the  Throne  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  principal  statesmen  of  Spain  and  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Cortes  only  two  years  before.  It  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  succeeded  in  establishing  his  dynasty  but 
for  the  murder  of  Prim  on  the  eve  of  his  arrival  in  Spain. 
During  his  short  reign  he  had  more  than  once  narrowly  escaped 
assassination.  His  earnest  efforts  to  govern  on  Constitutional 
principles  had  been  baffled  by  factious  partisans ;  and  among 
Spaniards  of  the  highest  rank  the  King  and  his  family  were 
exposed  to  a  kind  of  social  excommunication. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  abdication,  and  of  the 
King's  departure  from  the  country,  which  immediately  followed, 
the  Cortes  acceded  to  the  exulting  demand  of  the  minority  that 
a  Republic  should  be  at  once  established.  It  seemed,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  proved  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  maintain  royalty  in  Spain,  and  consequently 
the  majority  in  the  Legislature  and  the  nation  unwillingly 
submitted  to  a  Republic.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  Castelar  and 
Pi  y  Margall,  with  Figueras  as  Prime  Minister  in  the  first 
instance,  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Government  some  members 
of  the  Progressist  party  ;  but  in  a  few  days  a  threatened  riot  in 
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the  capital  compelled  the  resignatioli  of  the  late  supporters  of 
the  Monarchy.  Zorrilla  had  retired  from  Madrid  on  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Eepublic  ;  and  now  Serrano  thought  it 
prudent  to  escape  in  disguise.  The  Eepublicans,  when  they 
were  in  opposition,  had  exerted  themselves  to  demoralise  the 
army,  and  when  they  were  in  power  the  soldiers  naturally 
expected  a  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  discipline,  while  the  people 
refused  to  allow  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription.  The 
immediate  pretext  of  the  King's  abdication  had  been  the 
promotion  to  a  high  command  of  a  mutinous  Artillery  General, 
and  the  consequent  retirement  of  the  officers  of  that  arm  of  the 
service. 

Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Eepublic  the 
Carlist  rising  spread  and  became  more  formidable,  and  in 
several  towns  the  Intransigente  or  uncompromising  faction, 
corresponding  to  the  French  Communists,  loudly  demanded  the 
institution  of  the  Federal  Eepublic,  to  which  the  Ministers  had 
long  been  pledged.  After  a  futile  attempt  of  the  majority  of 
the  Cortes  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  mob,  a  Dissolution  was 
followed  by  a  General  Election,  in  which,  according  to  a 
common  Spanish  practice,  only  the  dominant  faction  took  part. 
The  new  constituent  Cortes  met  in  June,  and  substituted  Pi  y 
Margall  as  Chief  Minister  for  Figueras,  who,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, at  once  retired  into  obscurity  and  exile.  Disturbances 
and  savage  massacres  ensued,  not  without  a  suspicion  of 
complicity  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  of  some  of  his 
colleagues.  Alcoy,  Malaga,  and  Seville  were  in  insurrection, 
and  a  bold  party  of  adventurers,  including  Contreras,  a  General 
of  the  regular  army,  commenced  in  the  strong  fortress  of 
Cartagena  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rebellions  recorded  in 
history. 

Even  Spanish  patience  was  exhausted  by  the  incapacity  or 
treason  of  Pi  y  Margall,  and  Salmeron,  who  represented  a  more 
Conservative  shade  of  Eepublicanism,  was  elected  in  his  place. 
Seville  and  other  rebellious  towns  were  reduced  to  obedience 
with  little  show  of  resistance,  but  the  insurgents  of  Cartagena, 
having  secured  possession  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of  the  fortress, 
still  maintained  their  independence.  Two  of  the  rebel  ironclad 
vessels  were  seized  by  the  Commodore  of  the  German  squadron, 
who,  on  the  disapproval  of  his  interference  by  his  Government, 
transferred  them  to  the  custody  of  the  English  Admiral.  After 
VOL.  I  2  E 
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some  hesitation  the  English  Government  restored  the  captured 
ships  to  the  authorities  of  Madrid ;  but  the  Spanish  Admiral 
has  not  succeeded  in  asserting  clearly  his  superiority  over  the 
insurgents  at  sea.  After  a  brief  tenure  of  of&ce,  Salmeron  was 
succeeded  by  the  eloquent  Castelar.  His  first  and  wisest 
measure  was  the  prorogation  of  the  Cortes  and  the  assumption 
of  dictatorial  power.  The  contests  with  the  Carlists  has  been 
continued  with  evenly -balanced  fortune ;  and  a  besieging  army 
began  some  weeks  ago  a  bombardment  of  Cartagena,  of  which 
the  results  are  still  uncertain. 

An  untoward  occurrence  in  Cuba  has  lately  caused  the 
Spanish  Government  fresh  embarrassment  and  mortification. 
The  Virginius,  a  vessel  using  the  American  flag,  and  laden 
with  military  stores  and  reinforcements  for  the  insurgents  in 
Cuba,  was  captured  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  by  the  Spanish 
cruiser  Tornado.  Of  the  crew  and  passengers  no  fewer  than 
fifty-seven  were  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  Governor  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  scarcely  the  form  of  a  regular  trial. 
The  American  Government  immediately  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  vessel  and  of  the  survivors,  and  the  Spanish  Minister 
had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  It  has  since  been  admitted  that 
the  use  of  the  American  flag  by  the  Virginius  was  unauthorised, 
and  the  President's  demand  for  a  formal  salute  to  the  American 
flag  has  consequently  been  withdrawn.  But  the  unauthorised  use 
of  the  American  flag  cannot  excuse  the  savage  massacre  of  sailors 
and  stewards  and  engine-men.  A  dramatic  close  to  this  curious 
international  episode  has  been  furnished  by  the  news  which 
arrived  yesterday  of  the  Virginius  having  foundered  at  sea. 

In  the  difficult  business  of  pacifying  and  governing  Spain,  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  Castelar  may  succeed.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  his  honesty ;  and  if  he  has  sometimes  seemed  deficient  in 
wisdom,  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  probably  taught 
him  more  than  the  democratic  and  rhetorical  studies  of  his  life. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Cartagena  rebels  rely  on  the  support  of 
the  Cortes,  which  are  to  reassemble  on  the  2nd  of  January,  and 
that  they  hope  for  impunity,  and  perhaps  for  reward,  under  the 
congenial  administration  of  Pi  y  Margall. 

In  resuming  his  place  as  an  Italian  Prince  the  late  King  of 
Spain  finds  himself  once  more  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
which  possesses  political  instincts  and  aptitudes.  A  change  of 
Ministry  at  home  was  caused  during  the  year  by  diff'erences  of 
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opinion  on  the  details  of  legislation  respecting  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty ;  but  the  only  serious  cause  of  political  anxiety  is  the 
financial  embarrassment,  which  mainly  arises  from  the  difl&culty 
of  raising  taxes  in  the  Southern  Provinces.  Rattazzi,  who  died 
during  the  year,  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  able  and 
versatile  politician.  A  deeper  feeling  of  interest  was  produced 
throughout  Italy  by  the  death  of  Manzoni  at  an  advanced  age. 
In  the  great  days  of  Italian  literature  Manzoni  would  have 
only  been  regarded  as  a  minor  poet,  and  even  in  his  own  time 
his  facile  elegance  scarcely  competed  with  the  crabbed  strength 
of  Giusti,  but  in  the  general  abeyance  of  literary  activity  his 
works  had  been  esteemed  by  two  or  three  generations  of 
readers.  In  the  choruses  of  his  Adelchi  and  in  his  ode  on  the 
death  of  Napoleon  he  displayed  a  lyrical  faculty  worthy  of 
Campbell,  and  his  popular  romance  is  the  best  foreign  imitation 
of  Scott. 

In  the  minor  European  States  few  remarkable  events  have 
occurred.  The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  a  Prince  of 
restless  ability,  who  failed  to  meet  opportunities  of  gratifying 
his  ambition,  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son.  The  King  of 
Saxony,  who  would  even  in  private  life  have  been  eminent  as 
a  man  of  science,  had  acquiesced  in  the  circumstances  which 
reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a  member  of  the  German 
Empire.  On  his  death  his  son  succeeded  him,  with  a  merited 
reputation  for  military  ability,  which  he  had  displayed  in  a 
high  command  during  the  war  with  France.  The  Turkish 
Government  has  been  checked  in  its  ambitious  projects  for  the 
entire  conquest  of  Arabia  by  the  demand  of  the  English 
Government  that  the  troops  of  the  Governor  of  Yemen  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  sent  on  a  special  mission  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  obtained  with  some 
difficulty  the  assent  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  a  treaty  for  the 
abolition  of  the  traffic.  A  few  months  ago  Abd-el-Kader,  once 
a  historical  personage,  died  at  Damascus,  where  he  had  lived 
since  his  release  from  a  French  prison  in  dignified  retirement. 
No  chieftain  in  modern  times  has  combined  more  successfully 
the  character  of  warrior  and  of  prophet.  At  one  time,  as 
leader  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Northern  Africa,  he  seriously 
endangered  the  French  supremacy  in  Algeria  ;  but  he  lived  in 
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too  late  an  age,  and  after  many  gallant  struggles  lie  Buccmnbed 
to  the  civilised  superiority  of  French  arms  under  Marshal 
Bugeaud.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  on  his  accession  to  power 
liberated  the  illustrious  prisoner  on  an  honourable  under- 
standing, afterwards  faithfully  observed,  that  he  should  not  re- 
enter his  native  country.  To  a  generation  which  had  almost 
forgotten  his  exploits  the  news  of  his  death  produced  an 
impression  as  if  some  distant  epoch  had  been  revived. 


1874 


A  COMPARATIVELY  uneventful  year  has  in  England  only  been 
made  remarkable  by  a  reversal  of  the  position  of  political 
parties  and  by  a  consequent  change  of  Ministry.  The  result 
has  been  accepted  by  the  country,  and  even  by  the  defeated 
party,  with  a  cheerful  equanimity,  which  is  the  more  satisfactory 
because  the  transfer  of  power  and  the  cause  which  immediately 
produced  it  were  wholly  unforeseen.  The  enthusiasm  which 
attended  the  early  exploits  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration 
had  subsided,  and  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  legislate  for 
Irish  University  Education  he  had  for  the  first  time  come  into 
collision  with  the  majority  of  English  and  Scotch  Liberals.  At 
the  same  time,  his  restless  activity  had  alarmed  many  sections 
of  the  community ;  and  some  of  his  colleagues  had  given  offence 
by  imprudent  declarations,  and,  as  it  was  alleged,  by  want  of 
personal  courtesy. 

The  position  of  the  Government  was  prospectively  insecure  ; 
but  distant  perils  sometimes  prove  on  a  nearer  approach  to  be 
imaginary  ;  for  the  moment  no  pressing  difficulty  impended, 
and  in  party  divisions  the  Minister  could  still  reckon  on  a 
majority  of  sixty.  Eecent  modifications  of  the  Government  had, 
on  the  whole,  tended  to  make  it  stronger.  It  was  thought  that 
Mr.  Lowe  would  display  vigour  at  the  Home  Office,  while  Mr. 
Gladstone's  assumption  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  justified  the  general  expectation  of  a  comprehensive 
and  beneficial  scheme  of  finance.  As  no  colleague  and  no 
opponent  could  pretend  to  equal  skill  or  experience,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  professional  conscience  which  is  fostered  by 
special  knowledge  would  secure  the  preference  of  sound  fiscal 
policy  to  considerations  of  party  interest.      The   expectation 
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would  perhaps  have  been  realised  but  for  an  unaccountable 
impulse  which,  arising  on  a  trivial  occasion,  suddenly  disturbed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment.  A  Gloucestershire  borough,  which 
has  before  and  since  incessantly  oscillated  between  the  two 
contending  parties,  had  recently  added  another  item  to  the  list 
of  Conservative  successes  at  elections.  Annoyed  by  the  slow 
but  regular  decline  of  his  majority,  and  still  believing  that  he 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  constituencies,  IMr.  Gladstone,  a 
fortnight  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the 
session,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  of  his  opponents,  and 
of  his  own  Cabinet,  announced  the  immediate  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  Eight  years  before  he  had  been  accused  by  his 
party  of  squandering  the  majority  which  Lord  Russell  had 
inherited  from  Lord  Palmerston.  He  now  deliberately  threw 
an  equal  majority  into  the  crucible  of  a  General  Election, 
trusting  that  it  might  emerge  from  the  process  refined  from  all 
admixture  of  mutinous  independence. 

Happening  for  the  moment  to  have  no  great  measure  or 
political  doctrine  on  which  he  could  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  unfortunately,  tempted  to 
submit  to  the  constituencies  a  question  which  it  was  his  ofiicial 
and  constitutional  duty  to  reserve  for  the  exclusive  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  An  unprecedented  surplus  of  six 
millions  would  have  enabled  him  either  to  continue  the  reforms 
in  the  tariff  by  which  he  had  formerly  earned  public  gratitude, 
or  to  discharge  the  duty,  which  he  had  of  late  years  often 
declared  to  be  paramount,  of  reducing  the  National  Debt.  In 
either  case  he  must  have  satisfied  the  judgment  of  Parliament, 
which  would  have  been  disposed  to  receive  his  suggestions  with 
deference  and  probably  with  approval.  The  last  purpose  to  which 
the  surplus  ought  to  have  been  applied  was  the  purchase  of  a 
majority  for  the  Government ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Greenwich  which  first  announced  the  Dissolu- 
tion, proposed  not  only  to  exhaust  the  surplus,  but  to  create  an 
unnecessary  deficit  by  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax  and  by  a 
contribution  from  the  national  revenue  in  aid  of  local  rates. 
The  equilibrium  was  to  be  restored  by  an  undefined  "  readjust- 
ment," which  must  necessarily  have  consisted  in  an  increase  of 
taxation.  The  precedent  of  including  a  Budget  in  an  election 
address  will  assuredly  not  be  repeated.  But  for  the  defeat 
which  ensued,  ISir.  Gladstone's  innovation  might  readily  have 
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degenerated  into  the  worst  form  of  political  corruption.  It  was 
a  more  venial  error  to  startle  a  community  which  had  already- 
indicated  on  many  occasions  its  distrust  of  a  policy  of  surprises. 

There  could  be  no  better  proof  that  the  Dissolution  had  been 
altogether  unexpected  than  the  embarrassment  with  which  the 
tidings  were  received  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  an  unnecessarily 
hasty  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  address,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  accepted  the  financial  issue  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  raised,  and  attacked  the  Government  on  a  frivolous 
pretext  of  their  policy  in  abandoning  the  sovereignty  of 
Sumatra  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Disraeli  re- 
cognised his  mistake  in  bidding  against  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
matter  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  he  might  previously  have  known 
that  the  constituencies  cared  as  little  as  himself  for  supposed 
diplomatic  miscarriages  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Any  verbal 
indiscretion,  however,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  committed 
was  readily  condoned  by  his  party  in  consideration  of  the 
apparent  sagacity  displayed  in  his  forecast  of  the  results  of 
household  suffrage.  To  the  general  astonishment,  it  was  found 
that  the  undoubted  Conservative  reaction  among  the  middle 
classes  derived  support  from  a  large  section  of  the  new  electors  ; 
and  the  advocates  of  the  Ballot  discovered  that  they  had 
weakened  other  forms  of  influence  besides  those  of  rank  and 
property.  Time  alone  can  show  whether  the  success  of  the 
Conservative  party  will  be  permanent,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
complete  and  decisive. 

The  exclusion  of  some  veteran  members  was  regretted,  even 
by  their  political  opponents.  Mr.  Bouverie's  Parliamentary 
experience,  his  knowledge,  and  his  independence  have  been 
missed  in  the  last  session,  and  Mr.  Osborne  was  always  appre- 
ciated in  a  House  not  too  amply  provided  with  opportunities 
of  amusement.  Mr.  Fawcett,  soon  after  his  rejection  by  his 
former  constituents  at  Brighton,  found  a  seat  in  the  populous 
borough  of  Hackney.  Only  three  weeks  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  gratuitous  experiment  to  the 
completion  of  the  political  suicide  of  his  Government,  and,  for 
the  time,  of  his  party.  If  he  was  himself  the  sole  author  of 
the  actual  catastrophe,  injudicious  colleagues  and  over -zealous 
adherents  had  concurred  in  rendering  it  inevitable.  Mr.  Disraeli 
completed  his  Cabinet  early  in  March,  and  no  change  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  its  composition. 
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If  Parliament  had  met  in  the  usual  course,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing, 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  Ashantee  War.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  advance  of  his  troops,  commenced 
his  inland  march  in  the  last  days  of  1873,  and  Captain  Glover 
in  the  east,  and  other  officers  in  the  west,  were  commissioned  to 
raise  native  levies,  with  which  they  were  to  effect  a  diversion 
as  all  the  separate  forces  converged  on  the  capital.  The 
natives,  with  few  exceptions,  proved  utterly  worthless  as 
auxiliaries,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the 
bearers  and  camp  followers,  whose  services  were  indispensable 
to  the  army.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  enemy,  though  it 
was  resolute  and  obstinate,  was  overcome  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  serious  check.  After  several  skirmishes  the  Ashantees 
made  a  final  stand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  and, 
after  defeating  the  enemy,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  entered  Coomassie  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
King,  who  agreed  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  conclude  a 
treaty.  After  a  stay  of  three  or  four  days,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
thought  it  prudent  to  begin  his  return  march,  and  he  halted  at 
Adamsi  to  await  the  Ashantee  agents.  The  King's  fidelity  to 
his  engagements  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Glover 
with  his  contingent  on  the  north  of  Coomassie,  though  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  open  communications  with  the  General-in- 
Chief.  Captain  Glover  afterwards  marched  through  the  capital 
to  the  coast  without  opposition ;  and  the  European  troops  were 
re-embarked,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  unhealthy  season.  Many  valuable  lives 
were  sacrificed,  and  some  of  the  survivors  suffered  from  disease  ; 
but  the  success  of  the  expedition  justified  the  confidence  which 
had  been  reposed  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  in  his  officers 
and  men. 

By  the  treaty  which  he  was  compelled  to  sign,  the  King 
renounced  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  tribes  under  the 
English  Protectorate  ;  and  some  of  his  own  provincial  chiefs 
took  the  opportunity  of  renouncing  their  allegiance.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ashantee  power  is  broken  by 
the  capture  of  Coomassie,  and  by  its  consequences  ;  and  some 
time  will  elapse  before  the  King  of  Ashantee  or  any  other 
native  potentate  will  be  strong  enough  to  make  himself  trouble- 
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some.  After  some  hesitation,  the  English  Government  resolved 
to  retain  the  settlements  on  the  Coast  as  a  Crown  colony,  and, 
in  view  of  possible  complications,  to  convert  the  neighbouring 
districts  into  a  Protectorate  rather  than  a  Dominion.  That  the 
limits  of  control  and  interference  will  be  exclusively  determined 
by  the  protecting  Power  has  already  been  made  known  to  the 
native  tribes.  By  Lord  Carnarvon's  directions,  the  English 
Government  has  publicly  informed  the  assembled  chiefs  that 
no  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves  will  henceforth  be  permitted,  and 
that,  although  domestic  relations  will  not  be  violently  disturbed, 
the  law  will  take  no  cognisance  of  the  right  of  a  master  to  the 
possession  of  his  slave. 

While  the  war  in  Africa  was  in  progress,  and  after  its  close, 
a  still  graver  anxiety  weighed  on  the  English  Government,  and 
more  directly  on  the  Viceroy  of  India.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
autumn  rainfall  had  rendered  inevitable  the  failure  of  the  crops 
in  portions  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  containing  a  population  of  many 
millions  ;  the  disastrous  results  of  the  famine  of  1866  in  Orissa 
were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all ;  and  it  was  known  that  in 
former  times  the  range  of  famine  and  its  effects  had  been  far 
wider.  Both  the  Viceroy  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
ample  and  timely  precautions  against  the  impending  calamity ; 
but  it  was  known  that  they  differed  on  some  points  of  detail, 
and  especially  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  or  allowing  the 
export  of  rice.  Lord  Northbrook  considered  that  even  in  the 
actual  crisis  it  was  inexpedient  to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  while  Sir  George  Campbell  held  it  to  be  an  anomaly  that 
food  should  be  sent  abroad  when  it  would,  perhaps,  be  urgently 
required  in  the  distressed  districts.  Both  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  his  successor.  Lord  Salisbury,  approved  the  judgment  of  the 
Viceroy  ;  and  there  was  not  at  any  subsequent  time  a  deficiency 
of  food,  although  great  difficulty  was  encountered  and  vast 
expense  incurred  in  distributing  the  Government  stores,  by  sale, 
in  the  form  of  wages,  and  sometimes  as  gifts,  among  the 
distressed  population. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  wlio  was  charged  with  the  organisation 
of  the  system  of  relief,  and  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  succeeded 
him  when  he  was  unwillingly  compelled  by  illness  to  resign 
his  post,  displayed  a  faculty  of  administration  and  an  indefatig- 
able energy  which  are  characteristic  of  the  best  class  of  Indian 
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statesmen.  They  had  to  establish  relief  works  on  a  great  scale, 
to  provide  by  other  means  for  those  classes  which,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  could  not  be  expected  to  work,  to 
stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  native  gentry,  who  often  re- 
sponded satisfactorily  to  their  appeals,  and  to  control  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  was  required  for  purchases,  for 
conveyance,  and  for  distribution.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
supply  with  food,  not  only  the  English  subjects  in  the  distressed 
districts,  but  the  starving  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Nepaul.  The  efforts  of  the  Viceroy  and  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  were  vigorously  seconded  by  officers  of  all 
ranks,  and,  while  the  provision  against  famine  has  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  finances  of  India,  the  mortality  which 
would  have  otherwise  occurred  has  been  effectually  averted.  It 
is  impossible  to  apportion  the  comparative  operation  of  the 
scarcity  and  of  other  causes  in  producing  disease  and  death,  but 
probably  fewer  persons  died  of  starvation  in  Bengal  and  Behar 
during  the  continuance  of  the  relief  system  than  in  an  ordinary 
year.  The  costly  triumph  of  beneficent  administration  has 
even  suggested  to  some  gloomy  theorists  a  doubt  whether  the 
Supreme  Government  confers  an  unmixed  advantage  on  India 
by  counteracting  the  natural  checks  on  excessive  population 
which  operated  formerly  in  the  shape  of  famine  and  slaughter. 

In  that  great  and  complex  Empire,  however,  fresh  causes  of 
anxiety  are  continually  arising.  It  is  thought  that  there  are 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Hindoo 
races,  and  that  the  Mahratta  Princes  are  either  combining  for 
defence  against  some  unknown  danger  or  engaging  in  suspicious 
intrigues.  Any  anxiety  which  may  be  felt  is  probably  founded 
only  on  a  conjectural  interpretation  of  events  which  will  not 
have  failed  to  receive  due  attention  from  the  Indian  Government. 
The  Guicowar  of  Baroda  has  lately  been  informed  that  he  will 
be  deprived  of  his  authority  unless  the  misgovernment  of  his 
State  is  effectually  corrected.  Since  the  date  of  the  warning  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  poison  the  Kesident,  Colonel  Phayre, 
who  officially  communicated  to  the  Guicowar  the  determination 
of  the  Government.  Whether  the  crime  has  any  political 
significance  can  only  be  known  when  its  origin  is  ascertained. 
In  a  corrupt  Indian  Court  there  must  be  many  unscrupulous 
persons  who  are  personally  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
existing  abuses. 
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In  the  course  of  the  autumn  Scindiah,  Maharajah  of  Gwalior, 
produced  universal  excitement  by  informing  the  English 
Resident  at  his  Court  that  Nana  Sahib  had  voluntarily- 
surrendered  himself  into  his  custody.  It  was  understood  that 
the  Maharajah  himself  had  identified  the  prisoner,  and  other 
native  witnesses  professed  to  recognise  his  person.  After  a 
faint  attempt  to  extort  a  pledge  that  the  man's  life  would  be 
spared,  the  alleged  criminal  was  given  over  to  the  English 
authorities,  and  the  result  of  a  secret  inquiry  which  has  since 
been  instituted  is  not  yet  positively  known.  At  present  it 
seems  probable  that  the  prisoner  has,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
practised  an  imposition.  The  notorious  Rajah  of  Bithoor  was, 
as  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  a 
pretender  to  the  rank  which  was  formerly  associated  with 
supreme  power  in  the  Confederacy.  The  Peishwas,  who  were, 
like  many  other  Indian  potentates,  usurping  Ministers,  had 
superseded  the  authority  of  the  descendants  of  Sevajee.  Their 
sovereignty,  though  it  was  terminated  by  the  English  conquest, 
may  perhaps  still  be  respected  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
their  former  subjects  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Scindiah  and 
Holkar,  both  representing  successful  military  adventurers,  may 
regard  with  jealousy  claims  to  a  title  once  higher  than  their 
own.  The  two  great  Mahratta  chiefs  have  since  held  a  cere- 
monious interview  on  their  common  frontier.  If  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Imperial  Government,  they 
would  probably  not  select  the  most  ostentatious  method  of 
proclaiming  the  unity  of  their  counsels.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  had  been  sent  to  Kashgar  for  the 
purpose,  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Yakoob  Beg,  Ruler 
of  Eastern  Turkestan. 

The  only  military  operation  in  India  has  been  an  Expedition, 
now  in  progress,  against  some  troublesome  hill  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Assam  ;  but  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  once 
more  forebode  political  complications.  The  Ameer  Sheer  Ali 
having  at  last  with  difficulty  persuaded  his  eldest  son,  Yakoob, 
to  visit  Cabul,  has  treacherously  put  him  in  prison.  A  state- 
ment that  the  Indian  Government  had  recommended  Yakoob 
to  accept  his  father's  safe  conduct  has  been  officially  contradicted  ; 
but  the  bad  faith  of  a  Ruler  who  has  received  signal  favours 
from  the  Government  is  in  many  ways  embarrassing.  The 
Ameer  pretends  that  Yakoob  was  intriguing  with  Persia  for  the 
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surrender  of  his  strongtold  of  Herat,  bat  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  own  perfidy  was  prompted  by  his  desire  to  secure 
the  succession  for  his  favourite  son,  Abdoola.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  Yakoob,  who  is  a  man  of  spirit  and 
ability,  may,  though  released,  become  disaffected,  not  only,  as 
he  has  already  been,  to  the  Ameer,  but  to  the  protecting 
Power. 

In  the  farther  East,  though  nothing  has  occurred  directly 
affecting  European  interests,  a  contest  seemed  until  lately  to  be 
impending  which  might  perhaps  have  produced  important 
results.  The  Japanese  Government,  some  time  since,  sent  a 
naval  expedition  to  punish  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Formosa 
for  outrages  committed  against  the  crews  of  shipwrecked  vessels. 
When  the  object  was  accomplished  the  Government  of  Pekin 
remonstrated  against  the  interference  of  Japan  with  a  Chinese 
dependency,  and  a  quarrel  ensued  which  seemed  likely  to  result 
in  war.  The  Japanese  possess  an  ironclad  squadron  which  for 
the  present  gives  them  superiority  at  sea.  The  necessity  of 
exertion  has  at  last  overcome  the  resistance  of  China  to  at  least 
one  European  innovation.  Permission  was  given  to  the  local 
authorities  to  work  coal  mines  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  railways  to  convey  the  coal  to  the 
vessels  will  also  be  found  indispensable.  In  the  present  day, 
as  in  former  times,  war  and  commerce  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  instruments  of  civilisation.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  tardy  acquiescence  in  inevitable  changes  will  outlast 
the  immediate  pressure  of  necessity.  An  immediate  collision 
has  been  averted  by  a  treaty  by  which  the  Japanese  agree  to 
evacuate  Formosa  on  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  from  the 
Chinese  Government. 

In  the  absence  of  domestic  excitement  in  England,  political 
observers  have  been  at  leisure  to  watch  the  confused  conflict  of 
parties  in  France  and  the  tedious  Civil  War  in  Spain.  Except 
that  one  year  of  the  Provisional  Septennate  has  already  elapsed, 
the  prospect  of  a  constitutional  settlement  of  the  French 
Government  seems  as  remote  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  determination  of  the  Assembly  to  assert  its  own  supremacy 
and  to  prolong  its  existence  has  been  rewarded  by  the  admission 
of  representatives  of  all  parties,  including  Gambetta,  that  it 
possesses  constituent  power.  Unfortunately,  the  attribute  which 
is  now  recognised  remains  absolutely  useless,  because  no  majority 
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can  be  formed  strong  enough  to  undertake  organic  legislation. 
The  Comte  de  Chanibord  is  still  allowed  to  dictate  to  sixty  or 
seventy  members  forming  the  Extreme  Right  a  policy  which, 
except  in  its  negative  operation  as  an  impediment  to  rational 
measures,  is  wholly  impracticable.  The  Orleanists,  hampered 
by  the  submission  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  the  head  of  his 
family,  are  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  administering 
the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  Under  their  de- 
nomination of  Right  Centre  they  are  constantly  negotiating 
with  their  former  friends,  now  of  the  Left  Centre,  who  have 
adopted  a  Republic  in  the  belief  that  Constitutional  Monarchy 
is  impossible,  and  the  Orleanists  sometimes  find  themselves 
unavoidably  acting  in  concert  with  their  inveterate  enemies, 
the  supporters  of  the  Empire.  The  Left  Centre  seemed  within 
reach  of  success  when,  in  May,  their  leader,  M.  Casimir  Perier, 
obtained  by  a  small  majority  the  reference  to  a  Committee  of  a 
motion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  under  the  Presidency 
of  Marshal  MacMahon.  In  the  same  sitting  the  Due  de  Bisaccia, 
then  Ambassador  in  London,  moved  a  Resolution  that  the 
Government  was  a  Monarchy  under  Henry  V.  All  questions 
are  at  present  so  commonly  considered  "  open  "  in  France,  that 
the  Duke  seemed  surprised  at  the  consequent  request  that  he 
would  tender  his  resignation.  The  weakness  of  the  Left  Centre 
consists  in  its  relation  to  the  Republican  Left 

Although  M.  Gambetta  has  shown  much  discretion  in  avoid- 
ing any  language  which  might  separate  him  from  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Casimir  Perier,  the  dread  of  Jacobinism  is  widely 
spread  among  the  French  middle  classes.  The  Extreme  Re- 
publicans have  acquiesced  for  the  most  part  in  the  self-denying 
policy  of  their  leaders,  but  at  the  recent  Municipal  Elections 
they  determined  to  show  their  strength  by  returning  Councillors 
of  their  own  colour  in  all  the  great  towns  of  France.  They 
succeeded  in  proving  that  the  great  majority  of  the  urban 
population  was  Republican,  but  not  that  it  inclined  to  moderate 
opinions.  In  consequence,  the  Left  Centre  has  withdrawn  in 
some  degree  from  its  alliance  with  the  Left,  and  overtures  are 
from  day  to  day  on  both  sides  tendered  and  rejected  by  the  two 
divisions  which  form  the  Centre. 

In  the  general  anarchy  of  parties  the  Bonapartists  have  come 
boldly  forward  as  competitors  with  the  Republicans  for  the 
support  of  the  mass  of  the  population.     Their  numbers  in  the 
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Assembly  are  small,  but  tbe  functionaries  who  served  the 
Empire  still  bold  many  administrative  posts  ;  and  it  is  not 
forgotten  tbat  on  the  eve  of  tbe  war  a  vast  majority  of  tbe 
wbole  community  voted  in  favour  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
principal  leaders  of  the  party  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
Prince  Imperial's  eighteenth  birthday  to  pay  him  a  visit  of 
congratulation  at  Chiselhurst,  and  the  young  Prince  replied  to 
their  addresses  in  phrases  of  the  well-known  Imperial  type, 
which  were  probably  composed  by  some  experienced  follower  of 
his  father.  From  the  retirement  of  M.  Thiers  to  the  latest 
modification  of  the  ministry,  one  or  more  Bonapartists  had 
been  included  in  Marshal  MacMahon's  Cabinet ;  but  the  party 
now  threatens  open  opposition.  In  Calvados,  and  in  some  other 
Departments,  Bonapartist  candidates  have  defeated  their  oppo- 
nents at  elections  for  the  Assembly,  with  the  result  of  reuniting 
for  the  time  some  of  the  discordant  Kepublican  sections.  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon  has  characteristically  taken  occasion  to  detach 
himself  from  the  cause  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  the  hope,  it  is 
supposed,  of  becoming  himself  the  head  of  a  Bonapartist  demo- 
cracy. It  is  not  likely  that  his  efforts  will  cause  any  serious 
embarrassments  to  the  genuine  Imperialists. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  had  directed 
the  policy  of  the  Government  since  the  faU  of  M.  Thiers,  intro- 
duced a  project  of  a  new  Constitution,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Grand  Council,  or  Second  Chamber,  which  was  to  be 
invested  with  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Assembly.  Having 
been  defeated  on  a  question  of  procedure,  the  Minister  resigned, 
and  the  Assembly  has  never  seriously  resumed  the  discussion  of 
the  Constitutional  Laws.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie's  Cabinet  retained  office  under  General  de  Cissey,  but 
two  months  afterwards  M.  Magne  resigned  in  consequence  of  an 
adverse  vote  on  a  financial  question,  and  he  was  accompanied 
into  retirement  by  his  Bonapartist  colleague,  M.  de  Fortou. 
The  Due  Decazes  has  administered  Foreign  Affairs  both  under 
the  Due  de  Broglie  and  under  General  de  Cissey  with  prudence 
and  success.  A  violent  Ultramontane  journal,  which  had 
published  offensive  Pastorals  addressed  by  two  bishops  to 
Catholics  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  was  suspended,  in  deference 
to  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  German  Government.  The 
Foreign  Minister  has  taken  every  suitable  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing friendly  feelings  to   Italy,  and  he  has  withdrawn  a 
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frigate  whicli  had  since  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  been 
stationed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  with  the  professed  object  of  pro- 
viding a  refuge  for  the  Pope.  When  the  German  Government 
proposed  to  recognise  Marshal  Serrano's  title,  France,  in  concert 
with  England,  concurred  in  the  same  policy,  and  the  Due 
Decazes  returned  a  temperate  and  conciliatory  answer  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Government  of  Madrid  against  its  alleged 
encouragement  of  the  Carlist  insurrection.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  in  an  Order  of  the  Day  to  the  Army,  and  in  speeches 
made  during  a  tour  in  the  Western  Provinces,  has  repeatedly 
announced  his  determination  to  maintain,  against  all  opposition, 
the  power  which  he  has  received  from  the  Assembly  to  the  end 
of  the  term  of  seven  years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Legitimists,  and  of  a  small  section 
of  Extreme  Republicans,  all  parties  have  sufl&cient  reasons  for 
supporting  the  Septennate.  The  Imperialists  prefer  that  a 
popular  vote  should  be  taken  when  the  Prince  Imperial  has 
attained  full  age ;  the  Orleanists  are  powerless  as  long  as  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  lives  ;  and  M.  Gambetta  is  ready  on  behalf 
of  the  Republicans  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Marshal  on 
condition  that  the  Republic  is  proclaimed.  The  Extreme  Right 
alone  refuses  to  compromise  even  for  a  day  the  indefeasible 
claims  of  the  legitimate  King.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  might 
perhaps  consent  to  delegate  his  authority  to  a  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Kingdom,  but  while  he  lives,  in  his  own  estimation  and 
in  that  of  his  docile  adherents,  there  can  be  no  other  supreme 
chief  of  the  Executive  Government. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  calculate  how  long  the  dead- 
lock of  parties  may  last.  All  the  sections  of  the  Right  and  the 
majority  of  the  Centre  are  opposed  to  a  Dissolution,  and  even 
the  Republicans,  though  a  general  election  would  bring  them 
large  reinforcements,  doubt  whether  they  would  secure  a  work- 
ing majority,  and  fear  a  possible  increase  of  the  strength  of  the 
Bonapartists.  The  moderate  Republicans  are  perhaps  still  more 
afraid  of  the  preponderance  of  the  extreme  faction,  for  the 
result  of  the  Municipal  Elections  has  revived  the  alarm  which 
was  caused  in  1873  by  the  election  of  M.  Barodet  for  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  attention  was  temporarily  diverted 
from  current  political  questions  by  two  curious  and  similar 
occurrences.  M.  Rochefort  escaped  from  his  remote  place  of 
confinement  in  New  Caledonia,  and  ex-Marshal  Bazaine  from 
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the  island  of  St.  Marguerite.  Neither  event  is  likely  to  have 
any  practical  importance.  The  genius  of  lampooning  which 
shook  the  Imperial  fabric  has  no  longer  an  object,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  Court-Martial  scarcely  increased  the  dislike  and 
distrust  which  were  provoked  by  the  surrender  of  Metz  and  the 
capitulation  of  the  last  of  the  regular  armies  of  France. 

Two  veteran  writers,  one  of  them  also  a  conspicuous  states- 
man, died  within  the  year.  As  a  historian  of  mediaeval  France, 
Michelet  deserved  the  popularity  which  he  earned  by  his 
animated  and  picturesque  narrative.  In  his  minor  works  he 
gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  prejudices  with  which  he  had 
been  imbued  in  his  youth.  Fully  believing  in  all  the  apocry- 
phal legends  of  the  Eevolution,  he  constantly  preached  the 
doctrines  of  democratic  equality  at  home  and  French  domination 
abroad.  With  the  exception  of  Beranger  and  Thiers,  few  writers 
have  done  so  much  to  cultivate  the  national  spirit  of  restless- 
ness which  ended  in  the  disasters  of  Sedan  and  Metz  and  the 
loss  of  Alsace. 

M.  Guizot  did  more  in  his  youth  for  historical  knowledge, 
and  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  Orleans  Monarchy  he  was 
the  most  powerful  of  French  politicians.  He  had  great  know- 
ledge of  public  business,  Parliamentary  eloquence  of  a  high 
order,  a  fixed  dislike  both  of  despotism  and  of  revolution,  and 
a  serene  confidence  in  his  own  virtue,  which  rendered  him 
incapable  of  feeling  a  scruple  or  of  making  a  recantation. 
Although  he  was  the  chief  author  of  one  crime  which  stands 
almost  alone  among  deeds  of  political  baseness,  and  although 
his  obstinacy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchy,  M.  Guizot's  Memoirs,  written  in  his  retirement,  are 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  he  never  committed  either 
a  blunder  or  a  moral  error.  He  dilates  with  peculiar  com- 
placency on  the  intrigue  by  which  he  deliberately  rendered  the 
Queen  of  Spain  miserable  for  life  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
succession  to  the  children  of  a  French  Prince.  He  told  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  Spanish  marriage  was  the  first 
great  achievement  which  France  had  accomplished  alone  since 
the  Eevolution  of  1830.  An  austere  Protestant,  M.  Guizot  was 
a  cordial  supporter  of  the  Temporal  Power,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  he  favoured  the  Sonderbund  in 
Switzerland,  and  he  was  hostile  to  the  unity  and  independence 
of  Italy.     It  seemed  that  he  was  anxious  to  redeem  the  un- 
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popularity  wliicli  he  had  honourably  acquired  when  he  followed 
Louis  XVIIL  to  Ghent  by  affecting  to  share  some  of  the 
most  mischievous  delusions  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  it  will 
be  remembered  to  his  credit  that  he  took  a  principal  part  in 
thwarting  the  warlike  policy  of  M.  Thiers  in  1840. 

The  condition  of  Spain  during  the  year,  though  neither 
satisfactory  nor  hopeful,  may  perhaps  justify  sanguine  patriots 
in  believing  that  the  worst  is  over.  The  Government  has 
obtained  from  the  majority  of  European  Powers  the  recognition 
which  was  withheld  from  a  succession  of  Kepublican  declaimers  ; 
no  disaster  so  great  as  the  revolt  of  Cartagena  has  recurred  ; 
and  the  army,  which  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  democratic 
agitation,  has  been  reorganised  and  raised  to  a  respectable  force. 
The  credit  of  the  beneficial  change  is  principally  due  to  the 
resolution  of  General  Pavia,  who  in  the  first  days  of  the  year 
turned  the  incapable  and  factious  Cortes  out  of  doors.  After 
the  successive  miscarriages  of  Figueras  and  Salmeron,  Senor 
Castelar  had  rendered  the  conduct  of  public  afi'airs  temporarily 
possible  by  suspending  for  six  months  the  sitting  of  the  Cortes, 
and  that  impracticable  body,  when  it  reassembled,  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  refused  a  vote  of  confidence  to  Castelar,  who  was  the 
only  possible  Kepublican  President.  As  Captain- General  of 
Madrid,  General  Pavia  forcibly  dissolved  the  Cortes,  and 
appointed  a  Provisional  Government,  of  which  Serrano,  Topete, 
and  Sagasta  were  the  principal  members.  Marshal  Serrano, 
who  had  a  few  months  before  escaped  in  disguise  from  Madrid, 
was  soon  afterwards  raised  by  his  colleagues  to  the  post  of  Chief 
of  the  Executive  Power.  The  Kepublic,  though  it  has  never 
been  formally  abolished,  remains  in  abeyance,  and  its  existence 
was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Powers  which  have  now  recog- 
nised Serrano's  Government. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Castelar,  the  insurgents  of  Cartagena, 
having  lost  all  hope  of  connivance  or  complicity  from  their 
friends  in  the  Cortes,  surrendered  to  General  Lopez  Dominguez. 
The  whole  army  has  consequently  been  disposable  for  operations 
against  the  Carlists,  but  no  decisive  success  has  yet  been 
obtained.  In  the  latter  part  of  February  General  Moriones  was 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  strong  lines  of  Somor- 
rostro  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  blockade  of  Bilbao. 
Serrano,  in  consequence,  left  Madrid  to  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  all  the  available  forces  of  the  Government  were 
VOL.  I  2  F 
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despatched  to  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  not  till  the  end 
of  April  that  Serrano  found  himself  strong  enough  to  attack 
Somorrostro,  while  his  second  in  command,  General  Concha,  by 
a  flank  movement  on  Valmaseda,  compelled  the  blockading 
force  to  retreat,  and  entered  Bilbao.  Having,  with  the  aid  of 
his  Lieutenant,  accomplished  the  relief  of  Bilbao,  the  Chief  of 
the  Government  returned  to  the  capital,  while  General  Concha 
prosecuted  the  campaign  with  a  vigour  seldom  displayed  by 
Spanish  generals. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  in  an  advance  on  Estella,  where 
the  Carlists  had  established  their  headquarters.  Concha  was 
killed  in  action,  and  his  troops  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
From  this  time  the  war  languished  during  the  summer  and  the 
early  part  of  the  autumn.  The  Carlists  occupied  a  portion  of 
Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Navarre,  and  they  made  frequent  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  provinces  without  attaining  any 
permanent  result.  From  their  positions  in  the  mountains  they 
cut  off  communication  with  Pampeluna,  and  after  long  delay 
they  commenced  the  siege  of  Irun  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
Their  procrastination  had  enabled  the  Government  in  some 
degree  to  repair  its  losses.  General  Laserna,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  command,  despatched  General  Loma  by  sea 
to  St.  Sebastian,  and,  as  at  Bilbao,  the  besiegers  abandoned  the 
enterprise  which  they  had  conducted  with  so  little  energy.  If 
their  generals  had  not  given  credit  to  an  exaggerated  report  of 
the  strength  of  the  relieving  force,  Irun  must  have  surrendered 
before  Loma  could  have  begun  operations.  Fortunately  for  the 
Carlists,  their  opponents  are  not  less  incapable  than  themselves 
of  sustained  and  vigorous  efforts.  Instead  of  pressing  the 
defeated  enemy  and  opening  a  way  by  Tolosa  to  the  relief  of 
Pampeluna,  Laserna  gave  the  Carlist  leaders  time  to  make  the 
mountain  roads  impassable. 

Early  in  December,  Marshal  Serrano  once  more  left  Madrid 
to  assume  the  chief  command  of  an  army  which  is  said  to 
number  50,000  men,  in  addition  to  the  reserves  and  necessary 
garrisons.  It  is  naturally  supposed  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Government  must  have  reason  to  anticipate  a  success  which 
would  justify  his  personal  intervention ;  but  the  natural 
strength  of  the  positions  held  by  the  Carlists  in  the  mountains 
and  the  quality  of  their  best  troops  will  offer  serious  obstacles 
to  a  superior  force. 
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The  Government  of  Madrid  derived  an  unexpected  political 
advantage  from  an  incident  which  occurred  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Concha.  The  Carlists  captured  and  shot  a  news- 
paper correspondent  who  held  the  commission  of  Captain  in  the 
German  Army,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  their 
ferocity  was  stimulated  by  his  character  as  a  foreigner  and  a 
Protestant.  Prince  Bismarck  afterwards  told  the  German 
Parliament  that  he  would  by  choice  have  adopted  stringent 
measures  of  retaliation ;  but  ultimately  he  decided,  as  a  reproof 
to  the  Carlists,  to  accord  to  the  Government  of  Madrid  the 
recognition  which  had  been  withheld  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic.  After  some  negotiation,  England,  France,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  the  minor  Powers  agreed  to  a  measure  which  was 
strictly  accordant  with  modem  international  policy.  The  whole 
of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
Carlists,  had  acknowledged  the  Government  of  Madrid,  and 
it  is  not  the  business  of  foreigners  to  interfere  in  domestic 
questions.  It  was  remarked  that  the  German  and  Austrian 
Ministers  were  personally  accredited  to  Marshal  Serrano  ;  while 
England  and  France,  more  consistently  and  more  courteously, 
recognised  his  Government  as  it  may  be  administered  either  by 
himself  or  by  his  successors.  Russia  alone  holds  aloof,  either 
through  distaste  for  Revolutionary  Governments,  or,  perhaps, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  an  independent  policy  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  German  alliance.  It  is  understood  that  the 
three  Imperial  Courts  are  agreed  as  to  Eastern  affairs,  and  as  to 
the  expediency  of  maintaining  peace  on  the  Continent;  yet 
Russia  declined  to  follow  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  Spanish 
policy,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  lately  taken  occasion  to 
pay  a  marked  compliment  to  the  Chief  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

The  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany  has  continued  with  unabated  acrimony. 
An  election  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  gave  the  Government 
a  majority  of  100  in  the  German  Parliament,  but  the  Catholic 
party  gained  sixty  seats.  A  measure  for  still  further  increasing 
the  national  force  by  fixing  the  peace  establishment  at  400,000 
men,  was  opposed  by  the  Catholics  and  Extreme  Liberals ;  and 
the  Chancellor  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  unsteadiness  of  his  Ministerial  majority.  The  new 
Ecclesiastical  Laws  have  been  enforced  with  rigour.     Bishops 
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have  been  fined  and  imprisoned  for  contumacy,  and  priests 
have  sometimes  been  arrested  in  their  churches,  but  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  general  display  of  irritation  among  the  Catholic 
laity.  An  obscure  fanatic,  however,  made  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  excused  his  crime  by  asserting  that 
he  belonged  to  the  party  which  is  known  in  Parliament  as  the 
Catholic  Centre.  In  an  angry  debate  the  Chancellor  committed 
the  mistake  of  quoting  the  assassin's  declaration  in  proof  of  the 
complicity  of  the  Catholics  in  the  plot.  Although  Prince 
Bismarck's  popularity  is  imimpaired,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  his  position  is  not  absolutely  secure. 

Universal  surprise  was  excited  by  the  arrest  and  prosecution 
of  Harry,  Count  von  Arnim,  lately  German  Ambassador  at 
Paris.  The  Count,  who  was  charged  with  embezzling  official 
documents  of  various  kinds,  has  been  acquitted  by  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  of  the  graver  offence,  but  he  has  been  found 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  a  statutory  prohibition  against  the  removal 
of  documents.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  publication 
of  a  portion  of  Prince  Bismarck's  correspondence  on  French 
affairs  proved  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  litigation  itself. 
In  1871  the  Ambassador  had  been  reproved  for  his  encourage- 
ment of  the  French  Legitimists,  and  for  his  objection  to  an 
approximation  between  France  and  Italy.  With  more  dis- 
passionate sagacity  Prince  Bismarck  had  foreseen  that  a  rupture 
between  France  and  Italy  would  involve  Germany  in  war  ;  and 
he  explained  to  Count  Arnim  that,  while  a  French  Kepublic 
would  seek  in  vain  for  allies,  Austria  would  welcome  the  re- 
storation of  Monarchy  in  France,  and  even  Eussia  might  perhaps 
intercede  on  behalf  of  a  French  King  for  a  remission  of  some 
portion  of  the  Indemnity.  The  bitter  tone  of  the  correspondence 
derived  significance  from  the  fact  that  Count  Arnim  nevertheless 
retained  his  post  for  three  years  longer.  According  to  Prussian 
and  German  practice,  an  Ambassador  acknowledges  a  divided 
allegiance,  receiving  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Minister,  but 
holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign.  It  seems 
certain  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
Emperor's  consent  to  the  dismissal  of  an  Ambassador  who  might 
be  considered  his  own  rival. 

When  Germans  boast,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  of  the 
perfect  organisation  of  their  Civil  Service,  they  may  be  fairly 
reminded,  notwithstanding  a  recent  semi-official  defence  of  their 
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diplomatic  staff,  that  in  its  highest  ranks  there  seems  to  be  a 
faulty  system  of  discipline.  An  English  Ambassador  who  dis- 
obeyed orders  might  not  be  prosecuted  three  years  afterwards 
in  a  Criminal  Court,  but  he  would  be  summarily  recalled.  All 
parties  in  France  have,  as  might  be  expected,  used  Prince 
Bismarck's  candid  expressions  of  opinion  as  a  text  for  reciprocal 
attacks  and  recriminations.  The  Royalists  remark  that  their 
success  would  have  been  unwelcome  to  the  German  Minister  in 
1871,  and  the  Republicans  reply  that  the  voluntary  publication 
of  his  despatches  in  1874  proves  that  his  opinions  are  now 
reversed.  There  is,  happily,  no  reason  to  apprehend  at  present 
any  serious  European  complications.  Russia  and  Germany 
have  concurred  with  Austria  in  urging  the  Porte  to  concede  to 
the  Roumanian  Government  the  right  of  concluding  Commercial 
Conventions,  and,  as  England  and  France  have  lately  recom- 
mended compliance  with  the  demand,  Turkey  will  probably 
make  the  concession.  While  the  bonds  between  Constantinople 
and  the  European  dependencies  are  in  process  of  gradual 
relaxation,  Egypt  advances  in  prosperity  and  power.  The  troops 
of  the  Khedive  under  Colonel  Gordon  have  annexed  the  territory 
of  Darfur,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  5,000,000, 
and  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  former  Egyptian 
frontier  to  Khartoom  is  to  be  soon  commenced.  The  extension 
of  a  comparatively  civilised  dominion  over  a  barbarous  and 
misgoverned  region  may  probably  be  advantageous. 

The  uneventful  diplomatic  year  has  been  varied  by  the 
assemblage  of  a  Conference  at  Brussels,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  discuss  proposals  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  evils  of  war.  At  a  time  when  nearly  every  Continental 
Government  is  engaged  in  schemes  for  arming  and  drilling  its 
whole  male  population  the  contingency  of  war  is  only  too 
probable.  The  Russian  overture  was  probably  suggested  by 
genuine  motives  of  humanity  ;  but  it  would  have  been  unwise 
to  overlook  the  probability  that  great  military  Powers  might 
be  influenced  by  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  regular  armies.  With 
the  full  concurrence  of  English  public  opinion.  Lord  Derby 
only  consented  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  under  reserves 
which  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  refusal.  In  the  first  place 
he  stipulated  that  the  Conference  should  wholly  abstain  from 
dealing  with  maritime  warfare  ;  and  he  gave  notice  that  the 
English  Government  would  not  consent  to  any  change  in  Inter- 
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national  Law.  A  military  delegate  was  sent  to  Brussels  witlioiit 
tlie  credentials  of  a  plenipotentiary,  under  orders  to  take  tte 
instructions  of  his  Government  on  every  important  question. 
Baron  Jomini,  the  Kussian  plenipotentiary,  who  presided  over 
the  Conference,  and  General  Voigts-Ehetz,  who  represented 
the  German  Government,  proposed  a  large  extension  of  the 
powers  of  invading  armies,  and  a  corresponding  restriction  of 
the  right  of  popular  defence.  The  delegates  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Belgium,  and  of  Switzerland  naturally  protested 
against  the  creation  of  increased  facilities  for  territorial  con- 
quest, and  Sir  Alfred  Horsford,  the  English  delegate,  in 
pursuance  of  his  instructions,  reserved  all  disputed  points  for 
the  consideration  of  his  Government.  The  Conference  led  to 
no  serious  result,  but  the  importance  which  is  attached  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  its  proposals  is  shown  by  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  second  Conference  at  St.  Petersburg.  Neither 
England  nor  the  minor  States  will  change  the  policy  which 
they  announced  at  Brussels,  but  it  is  thought  probable  that  the 
three  Imperial  Courts  may  agree  on  the  adoption  of  rules  of 
war  which  will  be  binding  on  themselves. 

While  the  only  exception  to  the  peaceable  state  of  Europe 
has  been  furnished  by  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  the  Spanish 
portion  of  the  American  Continent  has  not  been  more  than 
ordinarily  disturbed.  The  rebellion  in  Cuba  neither  advances 
nor  recedes.  The  insurgents  have  not  yet  established  either 
an  army  or  a  Government,  nor  have  they  obtained  possession 
of  any  considerable  town.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Captain- 
General  is  unable  to  extend  his  authority  over  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  the  drain  for  reinforcements  of  the  Colonial 
Army  forms  a  serious  addition  to  the  difl&culties  of  the  Mother 
Country.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  recent 
Message,  refers,  as  usual,  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  restoration 
of  Spanish  authority,  but  the  original  report,  which  attributed 
to  him  the  use  of  strangely  threatening  language,  has  been 
refuted  by  the  text  of  the  Message,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
reason  to  apprehend  American  interference.  The  Republic  of 
Guatemala  has  made  atonement  by  apology  and  compensation 
for  an  outrage  on  an  English  Vice-Consul.  The  Government 
of  Chili  still  delays  satisfaction  for  a  similar  offence.  There  is 
a  Civil  War  in  Venezuela,  and  one  of  the  same  character  has 
been  disturbing  Peru.    An  insurrection  against  a  new  President 
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of  the  Argentine  Confederation  has  been  terminated  by  the 
easy  defeat  and  submission  of  the  leader,  General  Mitre. 

In  the  United  States  an  election  for  Congress  has  disclosed 
a  reaction  against  the  Eepublican  party  which  bears  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  in  England. 
The  causes  of  the  political  change  are  both  complex  and 
intelligible.  The  Republicans  have  administered  public  affairs 
without  an  interval  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1861. 
The  success  of  their  policy  during  the  war  confirmed  their 
power,  and,  as  usual,  security  led  to  presumption  and  abuse. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  majority  of  Congress  counte- 
nanced the  proceedings  of  unprincipled  Northern  adventurers 
who,  by  means  of  the  franchise  recently  conferred  on  the 
negroes,  obtained  control  of  the  Government  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  Louisiana  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  recognised  the  Republican  Government  which  had  been 
fraudulently  elected,  and  by  order  of  the  President  the  Federal 
troops  enforced  his  decision.  Many  of  the  Republican  leaders 
in  Congress  exposed  themselves  to  well-founded  charges  of 
personal  corruption,  and  the  majority  provoked  popular  in- 
dignation by  voting  to  themselves  and  to  the  President  an 
increase  of  salary,  with  arrears  from  the  date  of  the  last 
election.  Mr.  Sumner,  always  a  busy  and  intolerant  philan- 
thropist, introduced  into  the  Senate  a  Civil  Eights  Bill  which 
purported  to  confer  on  the  negroes  civil  equality  in  schools, 
in  the  right  to  the  use  of  public  conveyances,  and  in  all  social 
relations  which  could  be  reached  by  law.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  early  in  the  year,  his  friends  paid  an  injudicious 
compliment  to  his  memory  by  forcing  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
through  the  Senate,  but  it  failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
House.  It  was  known  that  the  President  was  prepared  to 
interpose  his  veto,  nor  could  any  measure  be  more  distasteful 
to  the  community  at  large. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  a  suggestion,  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  President  himself,  that,  in  violation  of 
uniform  custom,  he  should  be  re-elected  for  a  third  term  of 
ofl&ce.  Washington  had  declined  a  third  term,  and  no  such  ' 
proposal  had  been  made  in  favour  of  any  of  his  successors. 
General  Grant's  military  services  are  probably  not  so  fresh  in 
general  recollection  as  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  if  he  has 
not  conspicuously  failed  in  civil  office,  he  has  gained  neither  in 
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popularity  nor  in  reputation.  Some  members  of  his  family 
have  been  implicated  in  the  numerous  corrupt  transactions  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  President  himself  has  not  shown  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  characters  of  his  official  nominees  or 
of  his  private  associates.  In  the  out -going  Congress,  which 
survives  till  March,  the  Eepublicans  have  a  majority  of  a 
hundred.  The  recently  elected  Congress  will  meet  in  December 
with  a  Democratic  majority  of  fifty.  The  party  which  un- 
expectedly succeeds  to  power  is  hampered  by  no  political 
pledges,  and  it  will  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  constituencies 
if  it  avoids  the  errors  and  obliquities  to  which  the  Eepublicans 
owe  their  defeat. 

Some  surprise  was  caused  by  the  omission  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  Message  to  Congress  of  any  reference  to  a 
Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  had  been  negotiated  between  Mr.  Fish  and  the  English 
Minister,  who  was  assisted  by  a  Canadian  colleague.  The 
former  treaty  was  denounced  by  the  United  States  Government 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevailing  irritation,  and  in  great  measure 
through  the  influence  of  domestic  monopolists.  Although  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  Canada  has  since  been 
extraordinarily  rapid,  additional  freedom  of  intercourse  would 
be  advantageous  to  both  countries.  The  United  States  Congress 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  unwilling  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
Canadian  produce,  if  security  were  provided  against  the  influx 
of  English  goods.  If  the  Canadians,  on  the  other  part,  con- 
sented to  admit  imports  from  the  United  States  at  low  rates  of 
duties,  it  would  be  difficult  to  withhold  corresponding  facilities 
from  English  trade.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  lately 
assured  a  deputation  that  the  royal  assent  should  not  be  given 
to  any  Canadian  Bill  by  which  differential  duties  might  be 
imposed  on  English  produce.  Their  declaration  may,  perhaps, 
have  disinclined  the  United  States  Government  to  proceed 
further  with  the  project  of  the  treaty. 

Almost  the  only  political  occurrence  in  England  since  the 
close  of  the  session  has  been  the  completion  of  the  anticipated 
annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  When  Lord  Carnarvon  an- 
nounced that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  had  been  authorised  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
and,  at  his  discretion,  to  accept  the  cession,  there  could  be  little 
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doubt  of  the  result  The  Commissioner  had  only  to  ascertain 
that  those  who  professed  to  represent  the  islanders  consented 
to  withdraw  the  restrictions  which  they  had  attempted  to  im- 
pose and  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender  of  all  sovereign 
rights.  The  islands  will  be  administered  by  a  Governor  with 
ample  powers  as  a  Crown  Colony,  and  in  time  the  hopes  of 
the  promotors  of  the  annexation  will,  doubtless,  be  justified. 
For  the  present,  the  new  acquisition  has  been  chiefly  useful  in 
providing  Mr.  Disraeli  with  the  materials  of  an  eloquent  state- 
ment that  the  present  Government  had  already  extended  the 
area  of  the  Colonial  Empire. 

At  home  trade  throughout  the  year  has  been  dull,  although 
there  has  been  no  extreme  commercial  depression.  According 
to  the  latest  returns  the  exports  have  increased  in  quantity, 
though  not  in  money  value,  since  prices  have  in  almost  every 
case  declined.  The  iron  trade,  which  had  during  two  or  three 
previous  years  been  extraordinarily  active,  had  become  unre- 
munerative  through  its  own  operation  in  raising  the  price  of 
coal.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  ironmasters  and  workers 
in  iron  have  been  compelled  to  contract  their  operations,  and  a 
large  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  price 
of  coal  also  is  largely  reduced,  though  it  is  still  much  higher 
than  before  the  recent  rise.  The  large  capital  which  has  been 
expended  within  a  year  or  two  on  new  pits  can  scarcely  as  yet 
have  increased  the  supply.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  of  a  large  increase  both  in  the  rate  of  wages 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  railway  dividends  have 
been  unusually  low,  and  although  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  prices 
will  be  felt  in  the  accounts  of  the  current  half-year,  the  market 
value  of  railway  stocks  is  for  the  present  greatly  depreciated. 
The  variations  in  the  rate  of  discount  have  extended  over  a 
smaller  range  than  in  1873.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
rate  was  4^ ;  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn  it  gradually  fell 
to  2|^,  and  it  has  since  risen  to  the  present  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
There  was,  for  the  first  time  in  three  or  four  years,  a  good  wheat 
harvest,  and  farmers  are  tolerably  prosperous. 

Some  anxiety  has  been  caused  by  a  strike  and  lock-out  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  Suffolk,  which  lasted  for  three  or  four 
months.  The  movement  was  caused  not  so  much  by  local  dis- 
satisfaction as  by  the  instigation  of  the  managers  of  the  Union, 
who  had  simultaneously  instituted  a  similar  operation  on  a 
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smaller  scale  in  Lincolnshire.  The  first  commencement  of  the 
struggle  was  a  strike  on  some  large  farms  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  and  the  farmers  instantly  accepted  the 
challenge  by  imposing  on  their  men  as  a  condition  of  employment 
immediate  withdrawal  from  the  Union.  The  contest  was  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  unusual  pertinacity,  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  creditable  fairness  and  good  humour.  There  are 
few  instances  of  a  prolonged  cessation  of  labour  during  which 
so  few  outrages  were  committed.  The  result  proved  that  the 
Union  workmen  had  overrated  their  own  strength  and  the 
urgency  of  their  employers'  necessities.  On  every  farm  there  is 
a  superfluous  employment  of  labour,  which  can  be  suspended  at 
discretion ;  the  farmers  and  their  sons  exerted  themselves  to  do 
some  part  of  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  it  was  found  possible  to 
supply  to  some  extent  the  places  of  the  labourers  on  strike  by 
substitutes  who,  if  less  efiicient  than  the  regular  hands,  were  still 
not  wholly  useless.  The  labourers  persevered  till  the  harvest, 
but  when  they  found  that  the  farmers  were  getting  in  the  corn 
without  their  aid,  they  were  advised,  even  by  the  Council  of  the 
Union,  to  submit  to  superior  force.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the 
strike  and  its  results  only  amounted  to  a  costly  experiment,  by 
which  both  parties  ascertained  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of 
labour  to  the  demand.  It  has  at  the  same  time  been  proved 
that,  among  employers  of  labour,  farmers  are  not  the  most  timid 
or  most  pliable.  When  a  vacancy  soon  afterwards  occurred  in 
the  representation  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cambridge,  the 
tenant  farmers  almost  unanimously  chose  Mr.  Eodwell  as  their 
member,  in  consequence  of  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken 
as  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Farmers  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
district. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  occupied  his  leisure  and  relieved  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  Kecess  by  the  publication  of  two  pamphlets,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  proceed  from  an  ex-Prime 
Minister  and  Leader  of  Opposition.  An  apology  for  moderate 
Eitualism  would,  perhaps,  only  have  interested  readers  of  historical 
or  ecclesiastical  tastes  but  for  a  statement  that  converts  to 
Catholicism  since  the  date  of  the  Vatican  Council  forfeited  their 
civil  freedom  and  compromised  their  allegiance.  The  Irish  and 
Eoman  Catholic  newspapers  expressed  strong  resentment  at  an 
imputation  which  was,  independently  of  its  justice,  politically 
indiscreet.     The  provocation  and  the  reply  would  probably  soon 
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have  been  forgotten,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  thought  fit  to 
vindicate  his  accuracy  by  a  second  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
earnestly  invited  Roman  Catholics  to  proclaim  their  loyalty  by 
repudiating  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

If  multitudinous  circulation  can  justify  authorship,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  boast  of  a  literary  triumph.  It  is  said  that  his 
pamphlet  has  been  sold  in  larger  numbers  than  the  most  popular 
novel,  and  zealous  Nonconformist  Ministers  have  congratulated 
him  on  statements  and  arguments  which  are  scarcely  those 
of  a  thoroughgoing  Protestant.  The  differences  between  the 
"  Romish  "  and  the  Reformed  Churches  have  not  been  perceptibly 
aggravated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  spiritual  liberty  of 
moderate  Roman  Catholics  has  been  compromised  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  theory  of  Infallibility  into  an  obligatory  dogma.  His 
generous  championship  of  the  rights  of  a  communion  which  is 
not  his  own  has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  three  or  four 
Roman  Catholics  of  rank  and  character.  Lord  Acton,  well 
known  as  a  favourite  pupil  of  Dr.  DoUinger,  in  discussing 
Mr.  Gladstone's  propositions  with  profuse  learning,  has  proved 
that  no  possible  extravagance  of  Papal  pretensions  is  without 
ample  precedent.  On  the  other  hand.  Archbishop  Manning 
and  Monsignor  Capel  have  undertaken,  with  more  or  less  success, 
to  answer  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  effected  his  object  in  showing 
that  Catholics,  like  Protestants,  are  not  absolutely  unanimous. 
Whether  it  was  the  task  of  a  statesman  to  demonstrate  that 
some  millions  of  the  Queen's  subjects  must  be  either  illogical  or 
disloyal  may  be  pardonably  doubted.  A  possible  and  probable 
Minister  shows  a  highly  unselfish  indifference  to  his  own  interest 
by  doing  his  best  to  dissolve  the  alliance  of  his  party  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  members. 

The  political  and  literary  Obituary  of  the  year  is,  happily, 
scanty.  Two  members  of  a  sect  or  party  of  forty  years  ago, 
which  has  lately  been  recalled  to  recollection  by  contemporary 
memoirs,  have  died  within  a  few  days.  Lord  Romilly,  a  disciple 
of  the  elder  Mill,  was  a  painstaking  lawyer,  and,  as  Attorney-^ 
General,  he  framed  and  carried  the  important  Bill  which  still 
regulates  the  sale  of  Encumbered  Landed  Estates  in  Ireland. 
During  his  judicial  career  of  more  than  twenty  years  as  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Romilly  was  indefatigably  laborious,  and  he 
was  rapid — some  critics  considered  too  rapid — in  his  decisions. 
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In  his  private  life  Lord  Eomilly  worthily  sustained  the  character 
which  he  inherited;  and  he  was  a  highly  cultivated  and  agree- 
able member  of  society, 

Mr.  Charles  Austin,  who  accomplished  nothing  except  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  professional  ability,  was, 
nevertheless,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  time.  If  he  had  preferred  ambition  to  profit,  he 
might  probably  have  been  Lord  Chancellor  or  Prime  Minister, 
or  he  might  at  will  have  achieved  a  literary  reputation.  His 
forensic  powers  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  the  few  survivors 
who  shared  his  society  in  his  earlier  years  always  describe  him 
as  the  acutest  and  wittiest  of  men. 

M.  Van  de  Weyer,  though  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  in  his 
diplomatic  character,  had,  by  long  residence  and  social  habits, 
come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  an  Englishman.  Having  in  his 
youth  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Belgian  Eevolution  of  1830, 
he  found  easy  access  to  diplomatic  employment,  for  which  he 
possessed  remarkable  aptitude.  Having  soon  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  King  Leopold,  he  was  for  many  years  both  the  official 
representative  in  England  of  the  Belgian  Government  and  the 
confidential  medium  of  much  of  the  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  English  and  Belgian  Courts.  As  his  children  were 
from  family  reasons  brought  up  as  English  subjects,  he  identified 
himself  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country  while  he  was 
at  the  same  time  an  uncompromising  Belgian  patriot.  He  was 
an  assiduous  book  collector  and  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  his 
memory  on  literary  and  bibliographical  matters  was  rarely  at 
fault.  In  his  later  years  he  sometimes  amused  himself  by  indi- 
cating the  shelf  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Brussels  on  which  some 
rare  work  might  be  found,  if  it  had  not  been  moved  since  he 
was  the  young  librarian  of  the  collection. 

The  death  of  the  famous  traveller,  Dr.  Livingstone,  though  it 
occurred  some  months  before,  was  only  known  in  England  in 
the  present  year.  Originally  visiting  Africa  as  a  Presbyterian 
missionary,  he  soon  obeyed  the  bent  of  his  natural  genius  by 
devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  geographical  discoveries. 
The  hardships  and  dangers  of  his  long  career,  and  the  additions 
which  he  made  to  his  special  branch  of  knowledge,  are  gene- 
rally known,  for  scarcely  any  great  traveller  has  been  so  fully 
appreciated  in  his  lifetime.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a  report  of 
his  death  was  almost  universally  believed,  though  his  veteran 
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friend  and  patron,  Sir  Roderick  Murcliison,  steadily  refused  to 
accept  the  story  as  true.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
gallant  old  President  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  found,  far  in  the 
interior,  by  an  adventurous  American.  He  was  still  bent  on 
completing  the  task  of  discovering  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
examining  the  neighbouring  districts,  when  he  at  last  succumbed 
to  fatigue  and  disease.  His  remains  were  brought  to  the  coast 
by  faithful  native  attendants,  and  he  has  since  been  fitly 
honoured  with  a  funeral  in  "Westminster  Abbey. 

An  event  which  may  perhaps  deserve  notice  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  began  his 
summing  up  on  tlie  169th  day  of  the  Tichborne  trial ;  and  the 
trial  ended  in  the  conviction  of  Arthur  Orton  on  two  assign- 
ments of  perjury  on  the  188th  day.  The  civil  action  in  which 
the  perjury  had  been  committed  had  a  year  before  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  for 
several  months.  Both  trials  had  excited  unprecedented  in- 
terest ;  and  there  had  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
even  among  intelligent  persons,  until  Sir  John  Coleridge,  in  his 
elaborate  speech  for  the  defendants  in  the  action  of  ejectment, 
conclusively  exposed  the  gigantic  fraud  which  had  been  at- 
tempted. From  that  time  the  only  believers  in  the  claim  of 
Orton  were,  with  some  curious  exceptions,  to  be  found  among 
the  uneducated  multitude,  which  demanded  with  an  explicable 
confusion  of  thought  that  justice  should  be  done  to  one  of  the 
commonalty  who  by  the  very  assumption  was  admitted  to  be  an 
impostor.  The  main  interest  of  the  whole  litigation  was  derived 
from  the  light  which  was  thrown  on  the  infirmity  of  human 
memory  and  human  judgment,  and  from  the  curious  spectacle 
of  an  imposture  which  seemed  to  acquire  plausibility  as  it 
grew.  The  criminal  himself  only  learned  his  lesson  by  degrees, 
displaying  singular  cunning  in  extracting  information  from 
those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  testing  the  genuineness  of 
his  pretensions.  Similar  frauds  have  more  than  once  been 
attempted,  but  none  have  collapsed  so  slowly.  As  in  the 
parallel  case  of  popular  superstitions,  echoes  of  the  fading 
delusion  are  still  from  time  to  time  obscurely  heard  among 
the  populace. 


1875 


The  year  1875  will  be  remembered,  not  by  any  striking  event, 
but  as  the  date  of  some  definite  stages  in  the  history  of  political 
change.  A  year  ago  Spain  was  nominally  a  Kepublic,  while 
France  hesitated  to  describe  existing  institutions  by  their  proper 
titles.  The  Eastern  Question  still  slept,  with  the  unanimous 
and  anxious  connivance  of  Europe,  and  the  English  Government 
was  exerting  its  influence  at  Constantinople  to  defend  ship- 
owners and  freighters  against  the  increased  demands  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company.  Both  France  and  Spain  have  since 
advanced  nearer  to  the  unknown  consequences  of  a  long  period 
of  transition ;  and  the  Great  Powers  are  unwillingly  discussing 
the  methods  by  which  a  Turkish  catastrophe  may  be  once  more 
averted  or  postponed.  In  the  domestic  politics  of  England 
there  is  little  change  to  record,  except  that  the  Government, 
being  one  year  older,  has,  partly  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  and 
also  by  some  administrative  miscarriages,  rubbed  off  some  of  the 
gloss  of  its  popularity.  The  Parliamentary  Session  had,  on  the 
whole,  left  a  balance  of  credit  to  the  account  of  the  Ministers, 
and  it  had  definitely  confirmed  their  tenure  of  office  by  proving 
that  they  had,  for  the  present,  no  formidable  combination  to 
fear.  Lord  Hartington,  whose  appointment  to  the  post  of  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  now  universally  approved,  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  Eecess,  warned  his 
followers  that  they  cannot  expect  a  speedy  return  to  power.  In 
the  meantime  he  prudently  teaches  them,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  expediency  of  exercising  a  critical  vigilance  which 
has  not  been  deprived  of  fitting  opportunities. 

Much  uneasiness  and  some  irritation  have  been  created  by  a 
series  of  accidents  in  the  Navy.    One  costly  ironclad  man-of-war 
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has  been  sunk  by  another ;  and  there  have  since  been  two  more 
accidents,  which  might  have  been  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences. The  decision  of  a  Court-Martial  on  the  loss  of  the 
Vanguard  was  partially  reversed  by  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the 
official  inquiries  into  other  untoward  events  have,  consequently, 
not  commanded  popular  confidence.  The  same  department  was 
unlucky  in  issuing  an  ill-advised  document,  for  which  the 
Foreign  Office  was,  perhaps,  really  responsible.  Local  disputes 
and  embarrassments  had  arisen  in  some  foreign  ports  where  the 
presence  of  English  ships  of  war  offered  temptations  of  escape 
to  slaves.  The  boatmen  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  pearl  fishers  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  are  for  the  most  part  slaves ;  and 
endless  quarrels  might  arise  if  they  were  allowed  to  claim  their 
liberty  as  often  as  their  occupation  took  them  on  board  an 
English  cruiser.  It  was  probably  expedient  to  furnish  naval 
officers  with  instructions  of  which  the  purport  would  have  been 
determined  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  without  need  of 
profound  researches  into  public  law.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  publicity,  nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  the  motives  which 
induced  some  indiscreet  functionary  of  the  Admiralty  or  the 
Foreign  Office  to  provoke  a  storm  of  indignation  by  the  issue  of 
an  elaborate  Circular  on  Fugitive  Slaves.  Propositions  which 
were  said  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  highest  professional  authori- 
ties might,  perhaps,  seem  to  official  laymen  to  be  legal,  but  the 
weakest  political  instinct  ought  to  have  anticipated  the  gratui- 
tous unpopularity  of  the  doctrines  which  were  promulgated. 
Commanders  of  the  Queen's  ships  were  directed  not  only  to 
refuse  an  asylum  to  slaves  in  foreign  waters,  but  to  surrender, 
on  their  return  to  port,  fugitives  who  might  have  come  on 
board  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Circular  was  instantly  denounced  on  independent  grounds 
by  two  classes  of  objectors,  who  might,  jointly  or  separately,  be 
considered  to  include  the  whole  community.  It  was  apparently 
implied  in  the  Circular  that  an  English  man-of-war  was  subject 
to  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  national  antipathy  to  slavery 
was  flagrantly  disregarded.  In  disclaiming  the  right  of  protect- 
ing a  guest,  or  in  voluntarily  consigning  him  to  slavery,  the 
authors  of  the  Circular  were  equally  guilty  of  a  culpable  blunder. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Circular  by  the  Government  was  at  the 
same  time  a  reparation  of  the  error  and  an  admission  that  it 
had  been  committed  with  unaccountable  levity.   The  Opposition 
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will  not  fail,  wlien  Parliament  meets,  to  exact  a  strict  account 
of  the  transaction,  which  those  concerned  may  find  it  difficult 
to  render.  Fortunately  for  the  Government,  the  anger  which 
was  felt  in  the  country  has  long  since  subsided,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  reanimate  a  dead  agitation.  A  few  isolated  mis- 
takes have  little  effect  on  the  confidence  which  is  still  reposed 
in  many  of  the  present  Ministers. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  redeemed  the  pledges  which  he  gave  in 
Parliament  by  the  issue  of  stringent  regulations  to  prevent  the 
apprehended  revival  of  purchase  under  colour  of  the  Act  for 
facilitating  exchanges.  He  has  also,  with  the  aid  of  his  military 
advisers,  adopted  a  plan  for  defence  against  invasion,  which  is, 
perhaps,  too  ambitiously  described  as  a  scheme  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Army.  Eight  Army  Corps,  of  which  one  will  consist 
wholly  of  regular  troops,  will  on  paper  form  a  force  of  288,000 
men.  Three  Divisions  in  each  Corps  are  respectively  divided 
into  two  Brigades.  Of  S6,000  men  in  each  Army  Corps,  23,000 
are  to  be  Infantry.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  a  small  army  of 
40,000  men  available  for  foreign  service.  The  remainder  are 
assigned  to  certain  districts  and  posts  which  have  been  carefully 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence.  In  the  remote 
contingency  of  a  threatened  invasion,  the  knowledge  that  the 
heads  of  the  Army  are  prepared  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
would  tend  to  prevent  mischievous  panics.  That  it  is  impossible 
for  an  army  which  depends  on  voluntary  recruiting  to  compete 
in  numbers  with  the  vast  establishments  of  Continental  Powers 
is  no  new  discovery  to  friends  or  rivals. 

Lord  Carnarvon's  administration  of  the  Colonial  Ofiice  gives 
general  satisfaction,  though  one  of  his  projects  has  been  tem- 
porarily defeated,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  rather  be  said,  suspended. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  proposed,  in  a  despatch  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  that  a  Conference  should  be  held 
of  Delegates  from  Natal,  West  Griqualand,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Provinces  of  the  Cape,  and  that  the  Dutch  Free  States 
should  also  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
most  urgent  matter  for  consideration  was  the  adoption  of  some 
common  policy  towards  the  natives  of  the  interior.  In  Natal, 
where  the  Caffres  outnumber  the  European  inhabitants  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  an  alleged  attempt  at  insurrection  had 
recently  been  punished  with  undue  severity.  It  seemed  a 
natural  precaution  against  the  risk  of  a  native  war  that  all  the 
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English  and  Diitcli  communities  should  agree  on  their  relations 
with  the  natives  in  peace,  and  that  they  should  provide  a  common 
defence  in  time  of  war. 

To  meet  the  special  case  of  Natal,  Lord  Carnarvon  appointed 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  temporary  Governor,  with  instructions 
to  remodel  the  Provincial  Constitution  by  giving  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  Council  to  the  nominees  of  the  Crown.  The  people 
of  Natal  had  the  good  sense  to  accept  the  proposed  arrangement ; 
and  they  would  have  offered  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  a  Con- 
ference even  if  the  Government  of  a  Crown  Colony  had  not  itself 
been  competent  to  form  a  decision.  Lord  Carnarvon  proposed 
to  leave  in  the  discretion  of  the  Delegates  the  question  whether 
they  would  consider  the  possibility  and  expediency  of  a  South 
African  Federation.  His  own  judgment,  that  union  would  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  several  Colonies  and  Republics,  was 
plainly  intimated.  As  the  scheme  has  since  been  in  a  measure 
withdrawn,  the  formal  answer  of  the  Dutch  Republics  to  the 
invitation  has  not  been  received.  In  the  case  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  a  preliminary  objection  would  probably  have  been 
taken  to  the  recognition  of  West  Griqualand  with  its  present 
limits.  A  part  of  the  territory  is  claimed  by  the  Free  State,  and 
an  arbitration  on  the  dispute  is  pending. 

The  reception  of  the  despatch  at  the  Cape  caused  surprise 
and  disappointment.  The  Ministers  of  the  Colony  laid  the 
despatch  before  the  Assembly,  with  an  adverse  Minute  of  their 
own  appended  to  it,  and  the  Chief  Minister,  Mr.  Molteno,  in  his 
speech  attacked  Lord  Carnarvon's  policy  with  extreme  asperity. 
One  objection  urged  was  the  recommendation  of  certain  persons, 
of  whom  Mr.  Molteno  himself  was  one,  for  the  office  of  Delegate. 
The  Ministers  all  complained,  not  without  a  show  of  reason,  that 
the  separate  representation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces 
was  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  the  Colony.  Less  stress  was 
laid  in  argument  on  substantial  reasons,  which  may  nevertheless 
have  determined  the  rejection  of  the  proposal.  The  Cape  is 
strong  enough  to  protect  itself  against  native  incursions,  and  the 
Colonies  may,  perhaps,  have  wished  that  the  defence  of  its  . 
weaker  neighbours  should  devolve  on  the  Imperial  Government 
rather  than  on  themselves.  The"  policy  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Molteno  and  his  colleagues  were  strongly  censured  by  their 
opponents,  and  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
by  a  general  election  whether  the  Ministers  were  supported  by  a 
VOL.  I  2  Q 
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preponderance  of  public  opinion.  After  a  prorogation,  the  Legis- 
lature was  again  convoked  late  in  the  autumn,  and  it  was  expected 
that  if  the  Ministers  again  obtained  a  majority  the  Governor 
would  resort  to  a  Dissolution. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Froude,  who  had  been  provisionally 
designated  by  Lord  Carnarvon  as  his  own  representative  at  the 
proposed  Conference,  undertook  a  political  tour,  in  which  he 
defended  the  policy  of  his  chief  against  the  objections  of  the 
Colonial  Ministry.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  won  over 
proselytes  to  the  scheme  of  federation,  but  the  agitation  furnished 
Mr.  Molteno  with  a  new  and  well-founded  ground  of  remon- 
strance. Mr.  Fronde's  semi-official  or  ambiguous  position  could 
alone  excuse  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a  self-governing 
Colony,  which  would  have  been  an  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
an  acknowledged  agent  of  the  Imperial  Government.  When 
responsible  government  has  once  been  conceded  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  knows  only  the  Government  who  repre- 
sents the  Crown  and  the  Ministers  who  must  be  presumed  to 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature  and  the  constituency. 
If  Mr.  Froude's  reasoning  had  amounted  to  demonstration  of  the 
error  of  the  Colonial  Ministers,  it  would  not  the  less  have  been 
an  anomalous  criticism,  if  he  had  been  authorised  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  Legislative  Council  approved, 
by  a  decided  majority,  the  proposed  Conference.  In  the 
Assembly  Mr.  Molteno  moved  a  resolution  which  amounted  to 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Carnarvon.  But  while  the  debate 
was  still  proceeding,  the  Governor  received  instructions  to 
withdraw  the  scheme,  and  the  Cape  Government  accepted  an 
Amendment  which  committed  the  Colony  to  nothing. 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  a  conflict  was  avoided.  The 
attachment  of  modern  English  colonists  to  the  mother  country 
is  a  sentiment  as  delicate  and  irritable  as  it  is  genuine.  Per- 
sistence would  have  placed  the  Imperial  Government  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  a  part,  and  perhaps  to  the  majority, 
of  the  community.  The  interests  which  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
desired  to  promote  were  those  of  the  colonists  themselves,  and  if 
his  judgment  of  the  expediency  of  common  action  is  sound  it 
will  probably  be  sooner  or  later  voluntarily  adopted.  It  was, 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  himself  remarked,  doubtful  whether  a  scheme 
of  settlement  in  New  Guinea,  and  a  strange  project  of  converting 
the  Sahara  into  an  inland  sea,  properly  belonged  to  his  Depart- 
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ment.  He  nevertheless  took  the  opportunity  of  warning  the 
New  Guinea  projectors  that  they  would  receive  from  the  English 
Government  neither  protection  nor  future  recognition  of  any 
pretended  rights  or  titles  if  a  regular  settlement  should  hereafter 
be  made  on  the  island.  One  recent  and  doubtful  addition  to 
the  Colonial  system  has  caused  serious  trouble. 

The  petty  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  have  for  some  years 
had  dealings  with  the  English  settlements  at  Singapore  and 
Penang,  and  the  Chinese  immigrants,  who  have  passed  in  great 
numbers  from  the  islands  to  the  mainland,  have  established 
various  relations  of  friendship  and  enmity  with  the  native  popu- 
lation. The  Malay  chiefs  were  sometimes  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  sometimes  they  had  quarrels  with  the  Chinese,  and 
in  some  places  the  Chinese  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  strong 
to  have  little  civil  wars  of  their  own.  One  result  of  the  petty 
warfare  was  the  prevalence  of  piracy,  which  it  became  the 
business  of  the  English  ships  on  the  station  to  control  or  sup- 
press. The  Colonial  Office  consistently  directed  its  subordinates 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  complications  of  the  Malay  States ;  but 
at  last  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, thought  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to  adopt  the  Indian 
policy  of  maintaining  peace  and  order  by  the  appointment  of 
English  Residents  at  the  native  Courts.  The  results  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  induced  his  successor.  Sir  William  Jervois,  to 
accept  a  surrender  of  sovereignty  from  the  Sultan  or  Pretender 
of  Perak ;  and  Mr.  Birch,  the  Secretary,  an  officer  of  character 
and  experience,  proceeded  to  give  notice  of  the  change.  Some 
of  the  Government  placards  were  torn  down  ;  Mr.  Birch  himself 
was  attacked  and  murdered  ;  and  a  small  force  was  repelled  in 
an  attack  on  a  stockade.  Reinforcements  were  immediately 
despatched  from  England  and  from  India,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  rising,  instead  of  extending  over  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, will  be  confined  to  the  district  where  it  began.  Trouble- 
some experience  proves  that  it  is  as  difficult  in  the  British  as  in 
the  Roman  Empire  to  keep  every  door  and  wicket  in  the  Temple 
of  Janus  permanently  closed. 

A  more  serious  struggle  in  the  far  East  has  happily  been 
averted  or  postponed.  Early  in  the  year  the  unfriendly  dis- 
position of  the  King  of  Burmah  caused  the  Indian  Government 
to  strengthen  its  forces  in  the  British  Province,  and  the  Viceroy 
despatched  a  special  Mission  to  Mandalay.     An  English  expo- 
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dition  had  shortly  before  been  compelled  to  return  from  the 
adjacent  Chinese  district,  after  the  murder  of  one  of  its  members, 
Mr.  Margary.  A  Chinese  officer  of  high  rank,  who  was  believed 
to  have  been  the  principal  author  of  the  outrage,  had  been  lately 
received  with  unusual  honours  at  Mandalay.  The  Envoy,  Sir 
D.  Forsyth,  was  instructed  to  demand  explanations,  and  to 
obtain  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  some  border  tribes 
which  had  placed  themselves  under  British  protection.  The 
King  of  Burmah's  formal  explanations  of  his  reception  of  the 
Chinese  dignitary  were  necessarily  accepted,  and  the  question  of 
the  borderers  was  settled  without  difficulty.  Various  acts  of 
interference  with  trade  in  violation  of  former  Treaties  were  dis- 
avowed, but  the  disposition  of  the  King  still  remained  doubtful. 
Burmah  would  not,  in  case  of  war,  be  a  formidable  enemy,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  Court  was  waiting  to  ascertain  the  policy 
of  Pekin.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Margary  and  the  repulse  of  the  Mission  were  due  to  provincial 
jealousy  or  were  the  result  of  Imperial  orders. 

The  eventual  decision  of  the  King  of  Burmah  depended 
on  the  negotiations  which  were  pending  with  the  Government 
of  China.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  young  Emperor  of 
China  had  suddenly  died,  and  the  succession  passed  to  a  child, 
while  the  Government  was  nominally  or  really  administered  by 
the  two  Empresses,  his  mother  and  grandmother.  One  result  of 
Court  intrigues,  which  are  still  imperfectly  understood,  was  a 
diminution  of  the  influence  of  Prince  Kung,  who  has  for  many  years 
principally  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Little  disposition 
was  shown  to  afford  redress  for  the  Margary  outrage,  and  the 
mercantile  community  of  Shanghai  complained  even  more  than 
ordinarily  of  infringements  of  the  Treaties.  Mr,  Wade,  the 
English  Minister,  insisted  both  on  an  official  investigation  of  the 
murder,  and  on  the  publication  in  the  Pehin  Gazette  of  the  text 
of  the  Foreign  Treaties.  The  Chinese  Government  has  always 
evaded  an  obligation  which  would  have  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mass  of  the  people  the  equal  rights  which  had  under 
pressure  been  long  since  conceded  to  foreigners.  The  negotiations 
lasted  for  several  months  ;  and  when  the  English  Minister  at 
last  presented  an  ultimatum,  with  the  alternative  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  the  resolution  of  the  Chinese  Government  was  still 
doubtful.  It  was  known  that  large  stores  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions had  been  imported  from  Europe,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
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military  Mandarins  thouglit  that  their  troops  were  competent  to 
meet  Europeans  in  the  field.  At  the  last  moment  the  Imperial 
Government  prudently  submitted  both  to  the  official  publication 
of  documents  and  to  the  inquiry  into  the  murder.  Two  members 
of  the  English  Legation  take  part  in  the  investigation  ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  peace  is  for  the  present  secured.  The  subsidiary 
dispute  with  Burmah  was  easily  settled  as  soon  as  the  Court 
of  Pekin  determined  to  give  way.  With  the  exception  of  the 
petty  Malay  War,  England  is  at  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  troublesome  complications  which  from  time  to 
time  beset  the  Indian  Empire  was  aggravated  by  a  mistaken 
experiment.  The  Guikwar  of  Baroda,  a  tyrannical  voluptuary 
of  the  worst  Oriental  type,  was,  early  in  the  year,  warned  by 
the  Supreme  Government  that  in  default  of  amendment  within 
a  limited  term  he  would  be  removed  from  his  throne.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Guikwar  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
to  poison  the  Resident,  Colonel  Phayre,  and  the  Viceroy  resolved 
that  a  public  inquiry  into  his  conduct  should  be  held  before  a 
mixed  tribunal.  Three  natives  of  the  highest  rank,  of  whom 
Scindiah,  Maharajah  of  Gwalior,  was  one,  were  associated  with 
the  same  number  of  English  political  and  judicial  officers. 
Although  the  proceeding  was  not  a  trial,  but  a  mere  inquiry 
by  a  Commission  for  the  information  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, it  was  conducted  according  to  the  English  method,  and 
the  Guikwar  was  defended  by  an  eminent  English  advocate, 
who  cross-examined  the  witnesses  with  unlimited  latitude  and 
practised  ability.  The  consequence  was  that  the  native  members 
of  the  Court  expressed  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  which 
seem  not  to  have  been  shared  by  their  English  colleagues.  The 
responsibility  of  a  practical  decision  devolved  on  the  Viceroy  in 
Council,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  decision  was  taken  to  depose  the  Guikwar  as  a  political 
measure,  and  not  as  an  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence.  A  child 
who  has  been  placed  on  the  vacant  throne  will  be  educated 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  native  statesmen, 
who,  in  the  meantime,  administers  his  dominion  under  English 
supervision. 

A  common  subject  of  interest  was  furnished  to  Englishmen 
and  to  natives  by  the  announcement  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  resolved  to  visit  India.  His  determination,  which  had 
been  generally  approved  at  home,  was  received  in  India  with 
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enthusiasm.  After  a  passing  visit  to  Athens,  and  an  interview  at 
which  he  invested  the  son  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  Prince  landed 
at  Bombay  early  in  November.  The  welcome  which  he  has 
thus  far  received  has  been  splendid,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
sincere.  The  Native  Princes  and  Chiefs  appear  to  have  been 
gratified  by  the  Prince's  demeanour  ;  and  though  he  will  not 
have  seen  the  country  in  its  ordinary  condition,  he  will  have 
acquired  much  valuable  information.  The  arrangements  for 
the  Prince's  journey  have,  unluckily,  been  deranged  by  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  some  districts  ;  but  he  will  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  all  the  great  Provinces. 

The  equanimity  of  Indian  politicians  has  not  been  more  than 
ordinarily  disturbed  by  the  progress  of  Kussian  dominion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  The  tributary  Kingdom  of 
Khokand  has  given  them  much  trouble,  and  the  annexation  of 
a  part  of  its  territory  has  not  yet  restored  tranquillity.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  reigning  Prince,  Khudoyar  Khan,  who 
seems  to  have  been  contented  with  the  position  of  a  dependent 
of  Russia,  was  dethroned  by  a  unanimous  rising  of  his  discon- 
tented subjects.  General  Kaufmann  was  not  unwilling  to 
recognise  his  son,  whom  the  insurgents  had  placed  on  the  throne  ; 
but  as  the  movement  had  really  been  directed  against  Russia,  it 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  force.  The  Khokand  troops, 
under  their  new  ruler,  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Tashkend, 
and,  if  the  official  reports  may  be  trusted,  they  were  utterly  un- 
able to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  Russians.  Khokand  has  since 
been  conquered  and  dismembered,  but  the  inhabitants  are  again 
in  arms,  and  they  have  obtained  the  aid  of  neighbouring  tribes 
which  had  not  previously  come  into  contact  with  the  Russians. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  discipline  and  organisation  will 
prevail ;  but  for  the  present  the  Russians  appear  to  be  engaged 
in  a  troublesome  and  costly  enterprise.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
reduce  the  fanatical  Mahomedans  of  Central  Asia  to  willing 
and  permanent  submission. 

The  peace  of  Europe  has  not  been  disturbed.  The  alliance 
of  the  three  great  military  Empires  has  been  affirmed  and  re- 
affirmed with  a  pertinacity  which  might  provoke  suspicion  if 
they  were  not  all  obviously  interested  in  avoiding  collision 
among  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  some  uneasiness 
was  caused  by  a  demand   on  the  part  of  Germany  that  the 
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Belgian  Government  should  modify  its  criminal  legislation,  so 
as  to  render  penal  plots  against  the  lives  of  foreign  statesmen. 
The  Belgian  Government  complied,  in  substance,  with  a  demand 
which  was  not  unreasonable  ;  nor  would  the  correspondence 
have  attracted  attention  but  for  rumours  of  war  which  were  at 
the  same  time  sedulously  propagated  by  accredited  German 
journals. 

A  military  party  at  Berlin  affected  alarm  at  a  French  law 
which  had  been  passed  for  the  organisation  of  the  army.  It  was 
pretended  that  the  French  were  preparing  for  an  immediate 
war,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  anticipate  their  designs  before 
they  were  fully  ready  for  the  struggle.  The  agitation  would 
have  been  worthy  of  the  French  factions  which  at  different 
times  assailed  Louis  Philippe  or  Napoleon  III.  with  charges  of 
tame  and  cowardly  acquiescence.  It  may  be  inferred,  from 
phrases  afterwards  used  by  Prince  Bismarck,  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  menacing  policy  of  the  war  party  ;  yet  the  crisis  was 
sufficiently  serious  to  justify  diplomatic  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Government,  and  the  personal  intervention 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Berlin.  German 
susceptibility  was  afterwards  offended  by  an  ostentatious 
announcement  that  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  had  secured  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

The  French  Government  had,  in  the  meantime,  waited  in 
dignified  silence  for  the  result  of  a  wholly  unprovoked  attack. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intention  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  or  his  advisers  than  a  premature  war,  which  would 
have  neutralised  the  recovery  of  the  finances,  and  which  would 
have  interrupted  the  slow  reorganisation  of  the  army.  All 
parties  in  France  were  sufficiently  occupied  with  domestic 
political  combinations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  provisional  state  of  affairs 
seemed  likely  to  be  indefinite.  A  message  from  the  President 
recommending  the  institution  of  a  Senate  produced  no  practical 
result ;  and  a  proposal  by  the  Left  Centre  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  Kepublic  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  The  first  step 
to  the  enactment  of  a  Constitution  was  the  adoption  by  a  majority 
of  one  of  M.  Wallon's  proposals  that  the  President  of  the  Ke- 
public should  in  future  be  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  Senate.  General  de  Cissey's  Ministry  had 
previously  resigned,  though  they  continued  provisionally  to  hold 
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office  ;  the  Extreme  Left,  tlirougli  the  factious  abstention  of  the 
Legitimists  and  the  calculated  support  of  the  Bonapartists,  carried 
an  amendment  for  the  election  of  the  Senate  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  Marshal,  as  might  be  expected,  refused  by  a 
formal  message  his  assent  to  the  amendment,  and  finally  the 
Senate  Bill  was  lost  on  a  division. 

The  deadlock  of  parties  was  at  last  relieved  in  consequence 
of  the  alarm  which  had  been  caused  by  the  success  of  Imperialist 
candidates  at  two  or  three  isolated  elections.  The  majority  of 
the  Assembly  consented  for  once  to  unite  against  a  common 
enemy,  and  a  Ministry  which  dates  its  term  of  office  from  the 
10th  of  March  agreed  formally  to  recognise  the  Republic  and  to 
assist  the  Assembly  in  framing  the  Constitution.  M.  Buffet, 
who  had  lately  been  re-elected  President  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
large  majority,  became  head  of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  M.  Dufaure,  as  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  M.  Leon 
Say,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  represented  the  Left  Centre  or 
Moderate  Republicans.  General  de  Cissey,  who  is  a  soldier 
rather  than  a  politician,  resumed  office  as  Minister  of  War.  It 
was  remarked  with  some  surprise  that  the  Due  d'Audiffret- 
Pasquier  was  excluded  from  the  new  combination.  He  found 
some  compensation  in  succeeding  M.  Buffet  as  President  of  the 
Chamber.  The  appointment  of  the  Due  Decazes  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  commanded  general  confidence.  The  Due  de 
Broglie  had  temporarily  become  unpopular,  and  he  would  have 
been  obnoxious  to  the  Left,  who  for  the  time  supported  the 
Ministry. 

The  unstable  coalition  which  was  represented  by  the  new 
Government  had  been  formally  instituted  on  the  25th  of 
February.  On  the  proposal  of  M.  Wallon,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  Senate  of  300  members  should  be  elected  by  different  methods. 
Seventy-five  Senators  were  to  be  appointed  for  life, — in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  Assembly,  and  afterwards  by  the  Senate  itself. 
The  remainder  were  to  be  elected  for  shorter  terms  by  the 
Conseils  Generaux  of  the  Departments,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  local  representatives  of  the  smaller  districts.  The 
necessity  of  universal  suffrage,  which  Ledru  Rollin  invented  in 
1848,  precluded  all  discussion  on  the  constituency  which  was  to 
return  the  Assembly.  A  singular  clause,  introduced  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Conservatives,  provided  that  the  Constitution  might 
be  revised  at  certain  intervals.     It  has  since  been  contended 
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that  Royalists  may  consistently  support  a  Constitution  which 
implicitly  admits  the  possible  restoration  of  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  more  reasonable  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  that 
which  limits  further  modifications  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The  State 
Constitutions  of  the  American  Union  are  subject  to  revision,  and 
some  of  them  are  periodically  revised  ;  but  the  continuance  of 
the  Republican  system  is  removed  from  the  discretion  of  Legis- 
lature and  people.  A  change  in  the  organic  nature  of  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  recognised  as  a  revolution. 

The  only  remaining  question  was  whether  the  elections 
should  be  made  by  Departments  or  by  Arrondissements.  M. 
Gambetta  and  the  entire  democratic  party  naturally  supported 
the  system  of  departmental  election,  or  Scrutin  de  Liste^  which 
compels  the  voter  to  accept  a  list  of  candidates  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  managers  of  his  party.  All  the  Conservative 
sections  unanimously  preferred  the  Scrutin  d'Arrondissementy 
which  renders  possible  a  personal  choice,  and  which  favours  the 
claims  of  local  eminence  and  popularity.  When  the  Assembly 
met  after  the  Recess,  late  in  the  autumn,  the  Government,  which 
still  commanded  a  majority,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Scrutin 
d'Arrondissement.  Members  of  the  Chamber  are  to  retain  their 
seats  for  four  years  ;  the  members  of  the  Senate,  after  some  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  for  nine  years.  The  Assembly  at  last 
voluntarily  placed  a  limit  on  its  own  tenure  of  power  by  enact- 
ing that  the  new  Legislature  shall  meet  on  the  7  th  of  March 
1876. 

Though  the  Assembly  which  first  met  at  Bordeaux  in  the 
disastrous  commencement  of  1871  has  been  guilty  of  many 
errors,  it  will  occupy  no  ignoble  place  in  history.  In  its 
number  were  included,  without  exception,  all  the  most  eminent 
of  living  Frenchmen,  and  it  has  proved,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  unfortunate  collapse  of  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe,  that 
France  is  suflficiently  enlightened  to  allow  itself  to  be  governed 
by  a  Parliament.  Public  order  has  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Commune  been  steadily  maintained  ;  financial  and  com- . 
mercial  prosperity  has  been  restored  ;  and  successive  Ministers 
have  stoutly  adhered  to  a  prudent  and  pacific  policy  in 
foreign  aff'airs.  It  is  the  misfortune  or  fault  rather  of  the 
nation  than  of  the  Assembly  that  all  the  great  parties  are  irre- 
concilably antagonistic  to  one    another.     Three  factions — the 
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ultra-Legitimists,  the  ultra-Republicans,  and  the  Bonapartists — 
are  not  even  loyally  disposed  to  give  the  new  Constitution  a 
chance  of  success.  Some  of  them  desire  anarchy  for  its  own 
sake,  and  some  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prepare  the  way  for  an 
Emperor  or  a  King. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ministers  and  their  principal  supporters 
share  the  prevailing  distrust.  The  Due  de  Broglie  obstinately 
and  unwisely  refused,  in  preparing  the  Ministerial  list  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate,  to  give  the  Left  a  share  proportionate  to 
their  numbers  and  influence  in  the  Assembly.  If  he  had  been 
justified  in  his  reliance  on  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of 
Conservatives,  he  would  still  have  weakened  the  future  Senate 
by  confining  the  selection  of  nominated  members  to  a  single 
party.  In  the  result  he  encountered  an  unexpected  and  ruinous 
defeat,  after  he  had  furnished  his  adversaries  with  a  precedent 
for  the  policy  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  which  they  have 
eagerly  adopted.  The  Minister's  calculations  were  defeated  by 
the  alliance  of  a  section  of  extreme  Legitimists  with  their 
inveterate  opponents.  They  preferred,  as  they  said,  an  open 
enemy  to  a  false  friend,  or,  in  other  words,  those  who  differ 
from  them  on  every  point  to  those  who  are  separated  from  them 
by  a  shade  of  opinion.  On  condition  of  obtaining  for  themselves 
seventeen  seats,  which  were  readily  conceded,  the  Legitimist 
deserters  undertook  to  vote  for  the  Republican  list. 

In  the  confusion  which  ensued  there  appeared  at  first  to  be 
some  danger  that  no  election  could  be  held.  At  the  first  ballot 
only  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  and  M.  Martel  obtained 
absolute  majorities  ;  but  the  Left,  when  it  had  time  to  review  its 
forces,  found  that  the  nomination  of  the  entire  body  of  senatorial 
nominees  was  in  its  power.  By  a  process  of  retaliation  which, 
however  natural,  must  have  been  regretted  by  thoughtful  and 
more  moderate  politicians,  nearly  all  the  seats,  after  payment  to 
the  Legitimists  of  the  stipulated  price  of  their  adhesion,  were 
appropriated  to  the  Left.  Among  the  Ministers  only  General 
de  Cissey  and  M.  Wallon  were  chosen  ;  and  unless  the  constitu- 
encies repair  the  error  of  the  Assembly,  nearly  all  the  most 
conspicuous  politicians  in  France  will  be  excluded  from  the 
branch  of  the  Legislature  which  must  derive  its  principal 
weight  from  the  character  and  ability  of  its  members.  The 
Extreme  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left  openly  oppose  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Senate,  and  M.  Gambetta,  with  those  who  belong  to 
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his  shade  of  the  Eepublican  faith,  would  also  prefer  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  a  single  Assembly  ;  but  the  experiment 
which  was  a  main  condition  in  the  compromise  by  which  the 
Eepublic  was  accepted  ought  to  have  been  fairly  tried. 

It  is  a  perilous  and  weak  policy  to  frame  Constitutions  as  a 
great  criminal  lately  arranged  his  box  of  dynamite,  on  the 
calculation  that  they  will  explode  after  a  certain  interval. '  The 
recriminations  of  parties,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  on  all  sides 
well  deserved,  are  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  failure  of  a  Conservative  Republic  has 
within  two  or  three  weeks  become  more  probable  than  before, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  Empire  have  probably 
risen  in  proportion.  The  ultra-Republican  faction  or  sect  also 
hopes  to  profit  by  the  internal  feuds  of  Conservative  politicians  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  among  many  competitors  for  power, 
France  will  not  prefer  the  eulogists  and  successors  of  Robes- 
pierre. Much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  present  feeling  of 
the  people  by  the  impending  elections  for  the  Chamber.  At 
the  moment,  the  Republican  leaders  were  greatly  disconcerted 
by  the  rejection  of  the  Scrutin  de  Liste^  but  the  late  victory  of 
the  Left  in  the  nomination  of  Senators  will  revive  the  belief  in 
their  good  fortune,  and  they  have  probably  already  adapted 
their  plans  to  the  new  electoral  machinery.  No  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  composition  of  the  present  Assembly,  which 
was  elected  when  personal  qualities  and  position  were  regarded 
as  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
a  party.  Six  years  have  passed  since  universal  suffrage  decided 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
Empire. 

The  domestic  history  of  Germany  and  Italy  furnishes  few 
subjects  of  comment.  The  German  armaments  have  once  more 
been  increased  by  an  extension  of  service  in  the  Landsturm  to 
the  age  of  forty-two,  bringing  the  whole  defensive  force  on  paper 
up  to  the  number  of  2,000,000.  The  Prussian  laws  against  the 
Clergy  have  been  both  strictly  enforced  and  increased  in  severity. 
One  unforeseen  result  of  Prince  Bismarck's  legislation  has  been , 
the  impoverishment  of  the  Protestant  Clergy,  who,  since  the 
acceptance  of  rites  of  the  Church  is  no  longer  enforced  by  law, 
lose  the  fees  which  might  have  been  paid  by  the  large  portion 
of  their  flocks  which  is  wholly  indifferent  to  spiritual  ministra- 
tions.    In  Bavaria  a  portion  of  the  higher  nobility  and  the 
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bulk  of  the  lower  classes  have  succeeded  in  returning  a  small 
majority  of  supporters  of  the  Church,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  opposed  to  the  Imperial  system  of  national  unity.  In  an 
address  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  the 
Ultramontanists  imprudently  offered  a  gross  personal  insult  to 
the  King.  Their  demand  has,  in  consequence,  been  con- 
temptuously rejected  ;  and  the  Ministers  for  the  present  govern 
without  a  Parliamentary  majority.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
justify  their  conduct  on  the  principles  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, which,  having  been  gradually  elaborated  in  England,  are 
supposed  to  be  applicable  to  all  other  free  countries.  The  king- 
dom of  Bavaria  is  both  constitutional  in  its  form  of  govern- 
ment and  theoretically  independent,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  powerful  Empire.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Imperial  Chancellor  will  pay  the  same  deference 
to  a  hostile  Bavarian  majority  which  a  Colonial  Secretary  of 
State  would  accord  to  a  Cape  Parliament  or  an  Australian 
Assembly. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  in  the  course  of  the  year  received  two 
Imperial  visits  which  are  not  without  political  significance.  By 
visiting  the  King  at  Venice,  which  only  nine  years  before  had 
been  included  in  his  own  dominions,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  formally  ratified  the  new  distribution  of  territory.  The 
Pope  alone  persists  in  designating  the  ruler  of  all  Italy  as  the 
Subalpine  King.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  gratitude  for  his  obstinate 
protest  that  the  ex-Duke  of  Modena,  who  lately  died,  bequeathed 
to  the  Pope  the  legacy  of  his  claims  on  the  Duchy.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  acquiesces  with  a  better  grace  in  accom- 
plished facts.  Some  months  afterwards  Victor  Emmanuel 
received  the  Emperor  William  at  Milan,  to  the  great  gratifi- 
cation both  of  the  Imperial  guest  and  of  the  people  of  Italy. 
Notwithstanding  the  untiring  comminations  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Italian  dynasty  and  Government  may  be  esteemed  fortunate 
and  secure,  if  the  Ministers  can  only  succeed  in  extracting  a 
reasonable  revenue  from  the  half-civilised  provinces  of  the 
South,  and  in  establishing  a  financial  equilibrium.  One  cause 
of  possible  embarrassment  has  been  removed  by  the  unexpected 
moderation  of  Garibaldi.  On  his  arrival  in  Kome,  for  the 
purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  political  agitation,  his  imagination 
was  fortunately  diverted  to  the  state  of  the  Tiber  and  to  the 
desolation  of  the   Campagna.     He  has  since  devoted  himself, 
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with  characteristic  energy,  to  projects  of  material  improvement, 
and  the  Government  has  prudently  encouraged  a  harmless  and 
useful  occupation. 

Although  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  still  continues,  the  prospect 
of  eventual  tranquillity  has  become  brighter  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  form  of  government  which  gives  some  promise  of 
permanence.  Exactly  two  years  have  passed  since  the  incapable 
Republican  Congress  was  summarily  expelled  to  make  room  for 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Serrano.  Within  a  day  or  two 
of  the  next  anniversary  of  the  change,  another  military  revolu- 
tion was  accomplished  without  diflBculty  or  resistance.  General 
Martinez  Campos,  at  Murviedro,  and  the  Captain-General  Primo 
di  Rivera,  at  Madrid,  suddenly  proclaimed  the  son  of  Queen 
Isabella  as  King,  under  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII.  The  rest  of 
the  military  leaders  immediately  concurred,  and  the  nation, 
though  it  was  never  consulted,  seems  to  have  willingly 
acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  Monarchy.  The  King,  a  boy 
of  seventeen,  soon  afterwards  landed  in  Spain,  and  during  a 
year's  residence  at  Madrid  he  has  acquired  general  favour  by 
his  graceful  and  manly  bearing. 

The  chief  conduct  of  affairs  has,  with  a  short  interval,  been 
in  the  hands  of  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  who  had  been  the 
young  King's  guide  and  political  preceptor.  The  convocation 
of  a  Cortes  has  hitherto  been  postponed,  and  the  Ministers  have 
followed  the  example  of  all  their  predecessors  in  more  than  one 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  Their  first  object  was  to  reconcile 
to  the  new  Government  the  powerful  body  of  the  clergy,  which 
had  been  imprudently  driven  into  hostility  against  the  short- 
lived Republic.  The  sanction  of  the  restored  Monarchy  by  the 
Pope  was  considered  by  the  Minister  so  valuable  that  he  hastily 
offered  as  an  equivalent  the  recognition  of  a  Concordat  by  which 
some  years  ago  Queen  Isabella  exchanged  all  the  modern  liberties 
of  Spain  for  a  personal  amnesty. 

Later  in  the  year  a  Papal  Nuncio  demanded  the  performance 
of  the  compact,  which  included  the  prohibition  of  religious  non- 
conformity and  the  enforcement  of  spiritual  sentences  by  the. 
secular  arm.  By  that  time  the  waning  fortunes  of  Don  Carlos 
afforded  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  recognition  of  the 
Pretender  by  the  Vatican,  and  the  Ministers  understood  better 
than  at  their  first  entrance  into  office  the  repugnance  of  the 
nation  to  the  mediaeval  pretensions  of  Rome.     The  temporary 
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secession  of  Canovas  del  Castillo  facilitated  tlie  disavowal  of 
rasli  promises,  and  the  Nuncio  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  concessions  which  had  been  already  secured.  ■  The  influence 
of  the  Church  over  the  Universities  has  been  largely  increased, 
and  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  not  been  sold  has  been 
restored  to  its  former  owners.  Negotiations  between  the  Ministers 
and  the  leaders  of  the  old  Parliamentary  parties  have  not  yet 
produced  any  definite  result.  The  adjournment  of  the  elections 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  a  hope  of  decisive  successes  in 
the  North,  which  might  connect  the  restoration  of  peace  with 
the  revival  of  Constitutional  government. 

All  European  Powers,  including  Kussia,  which  had  declined 
to  acknowledge  Serrano's  Government,  recognised  Alfonso  XII. 
without  delay.  The  failure  of  King  Amadeo  to  obtain  national 
support  has  proved  that,  with  the  exception  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
son  of  Isabella  is  the  only  possible  representative  of  Monarchy 
in  Spain.  No  Pretender  will  contest  his  claim  when  the  Civil 
War  is  once  ended  ;  nor  have  the  Republicans  since  his  accession 
renewed  their  agitation.  An  alleged  Republican  plot  of  General 
Hidalgo,  which  was  followed  by  his  arrest,  seems  to  have  been 
a  private  and  isolated  enterprise.  In  a  series  of  desultory 
encounters  the  Carlists  have  from  time  to  time  inflicted  checks 
on  the  Alfonsist  Generals  ;  but  their  numbers  are  gradually 
dwindling,  and  their  territory  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  extent 
by  recent  operations.  Early  in  the  autumn  Martinez  Campos 
reduced  the  Carlist  stronghold  of  Seo  d'Urgel  and  captured 
the  garrison,  with  its  Commander,  Lizarragay,  and  with  the 
warlike  Bishop  of  Urgel,  who  has  since  been  detained  in  prison 
on  a  charge  of  homicide.  After  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  Catalonia 
was  rapidly  cleared  of  Carlist  forces,  and  the  armies  of  the 
Government  of  Madrid  are  gradually  closing  round  their  remain- 
ing positions.  Successive  conscriptions  have  raised  the  army, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  number  by  the 
Republicans,  to  a  strength  of  200,000  men,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  soldiers  trained  to  warfare  by  two  or  three 
campaigns.  It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  the  severest  part 
of  the  winter  is  over  the  King  will  nominally  assume  the 
command  of  the  army,  both  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the 
jealousies  of  rival  Generals  and  in  the  hope  that  his  name  may 
be  associated  with  the  restoration  of  peace.  If  the  expectation 
is  realised,  the  Cortes  will  be  summoned,  and  Spain  will  once 
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more,  after  many  failures,  recommence  the  experiment  of 
Constitutional  Monarchy. 

The  termination  of  the  Civil  War  at  home  may,  perhaps, 
at  last  render  it  possible  to  suppress  the  chronic  insurrection  in 
Cuba.  The  Spanish  Government  has  lately  been  reminded  of 
the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  by  reports  of  a  threatening 
despatch  from  the  United  States.  It  w^as  afterwards  understood 
that  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid  had  only  presented  a 
Note,  vi^hich  had  been  some  time  before  prepared,  to  be  used 
when  occasion  might  serve.  The  delivery  of  the  Note  was 
recorded  in  the  American  journals  on  the  eve  of  important 
State  elections ;  but  the  Republican  successes  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  prosecute  a  quarrel  which 
had  never  been  serious. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  in  the  domestic  politics 
of  the  Union  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  democratic 
successes  of  the  previous  year.  The  Lower  House  of  the 
Congress,  which  has  recently  commenced  its  first  session,  was 
elected  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  with  a  democratic  majority 
of  sixty.  The  scandals  which  affected  many  members  of  the 
last  Congress  and  some  Government  functionaries  appeared  at 
last  to  have  broken  the  supremacy  of  a  party  which  had  held 
power  from  the  first  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Unfortunately  for 
themselves,  the  Democrats  were  not  prepared  with  a  policy 
which  would  have  enabled  them  permanently  to  profit  by  the 
unpopularity  of  their  opponents.  Some  of  their  leaders  rashly 
supported  projects  of  inflation  of  the  currency  which  were 
supposed  to  find  favour  in  the  Western  States.  In  the  canvass 
preceding  the  autumn  election  in  Ohio  the  democratic  managers 
pledged  their  party  to  Inflation  ;  and  their  political  allies  in 
Pennsylvania  adopted  the  same  policy,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  many  of  their  adherents,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
expedient  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Democrats  of  Ohio. 
In  the  meantime  the  New  York  Democrats,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Tilden,  who  is  Governor  of  the  State  and  probable 
nominee  for  the  Presidency,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
an  early  resumption  of  specie  payments.  By  an  odd  result  of 
the  elaborate  Constitutional  machine  of  the  United  States,  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  represents  a  party  which,  since  the 
election,  has  ceased  to  enjoy  public  confidence.  The  President, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office,  and  the  Republican 
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majority  in  the  Senate  will  effectually  prevent  any  party  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  attempted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Republicans  in  the  House  have  joined  the  Democrats  in  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  against  the  re-election  of  a  President  for 
a  third  term. 

Amid  superficial  party  disputes,  which  but  slightly  affect 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  nation,  the  Americans  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  exemption  from  anxieties  which  at 
present  weigh  heavily  on  European  Governments.  The  Eastern 
Question,  depending  on  the  antagonism  of  races  in  European 
Turkey,  has  once  more  risen  to  the  surface.  In  the  present 
instance  provincial  disturbances,  which  have  already  produced 
grave  consequences,  have  been  caused,  not  by  foreign  intrigue, 
but  by  local  grievances.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  acts  of 
violence  committed  against  one  another  by  Turks  and  Monte- 
negrins, on  the  frontier,  excited  passing  attention.  An  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  held  at  Podgoritza,  led  to  no 
satisfactory  result ;  but  the  quarrel  had  apparently  been  settled. 
In  the  middle  of  the  summer  it  was  announced  that  an  insurrec- 
tion had  commenced  in  the  Province  of  Herzegovina,  which 
adjoins  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  on  the  west  the 
Austrian  territory  of  Dalmatia.  The  provocation  to  the 
enemy  was  given,  not  by  the  Turkish  officials,  but  by  the 
Mahomedan  landowners,  who  form  an  oligarchy  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  population.  In  Herzegovina,  as  in  Bosnia,  the 
resident  Mahomedans  are  of  the  same  Slavonic  race  and 
language  with  the  Christians,  having  at  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  conquest  conformed  to  the  dominant  creed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  their  property  and  privileges. 

As  in  other  Provinces  where  the  population  is  similarly 
constituted,  the  Mahomedans  have  systematically  resented  the 
introduction  of  modern  Turkish  reforms,  which  purported  to 
secure  the  equal  rights  of  Christians.  At  the  first  outbreak 
the  Catholic  Clergy  induced  their  flocks  to  join  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, not  through  sympathy  with  their  neighbours  of  the  Orthodox 
communion,  but  in  assertion  of  certain  ecclesiastical  pretensions 
of  their  own.  The  Government  has  since  conceded  their  demands, 
and  the  Catholics  have  consequently  withdrawn  from  the  struggle. 
Dervish  Pasha,  who  commanded  in  the  Province  at  the  outset, 
displayed  commendable  moderation,  but  he  was  deficient  in 
vigour,  and  perhaps  his  forces  were  too  weak  to  restore  order. 
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The  insurgents  themselves  and  their  resolute  leaders  were  en- 
couraged by  the  sympathy  of  their  neighbours  on  all  sides,  and 
by  hopes  of  foreign  intervention  in  their  favour  ;  but  after  a 
few  weeks  it  seemed  probable  that  the  revolt  would  end,  like 
many  previous  enterprises  of  the  kind,  in  the  re-establishment 
of  Turkish  authority.  Montenegro  was  restrained  from  open 
interference  by  the  commands  of  Russia,  and  Prince  Milan  of 
Servia  publicly  and  successfully  appealed  to  the  Skuptchina 
against  a  Ministry  which  had  attempted  to  involve  the  country 
in  a  dangerous  quarrel.  The  Slavonic  sympathies  of  Dalmatia 
and  Austrian-Servia  were  not  shared  at  Vienna  or  at  Pesth,  and 
rumours  of  au  Austrian  occupation  of  the  disturbed  districts 
proved  to  be  without  foundation. 

Russia  has  from  the  first  consistently  declined  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Insurgents,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  has  recommended  to  the  Porte  extensive  con- 
cessions to  the  Christians,  which  have  since  been  officially 
announced.  The  Insurgents  and  their  advocates  contend  that 
the  new  regulations  will,  like  many  previous  reforms,  be  found 
inoperative  ;  but  Russia  still  professes  confidence  in  the  Porte. 
Austria  has  been  engaged  in  incessant  negotiations  with  Russia, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  policy.  Germany, 
which  has  but  a  remote  interest  in  the  matter,  has  repeatedly 
announced  a  resolution,  by  following  the  lead  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  to  maintain  unbroken  the  alliance  of  the  three 
Imperial  Courts.  Within  less  than  three  months  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the  Porte  found  itself  compelled 
to  publish  a  disastrous  confession  of  weakness.  The  supply  of 
borrowed  money,  which  had  been  constantly  applied  to  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  previous  loans,  had  at  last  failed,  and 
the  creditors  of  the  Porte  were  informed  that  half  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  would  be  commuted  for  five  years  into  new 
obligations,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  immediate 
sacrifice  was  less  painful  than  the  reasonable  doubt  which  was 
felt  as  to  the  security  of  the  remainder.  It  is  now  understood 
that  the  Turkish  Government  has  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  reduced  dividend  for  the  current  half-year ;  but  little 
confidence  is  felt  in  its  future  solvency.  Though  the  collapse 
had  long  been  foreseen  by  competent  observers  as  inevitable,  it 
nevertheless  at  the  moment  took  capitalists  and  politicians  by 
surprise.  No  other  occurrence  has  done  so  much  to  create  a 
vor„  I  2  H 
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belief  in  the  early  disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  one 
immediate  result  has  been  the  revival  of  the  hopes  and  activity 
of  the  Insurgents  in  Herzegovina. 

It  would  be  useless  to  examine  the  apocryphal  rumours  of 
battles  and  victories  which  are  freely  circulated  both  by  the 
Insurgent  leaders  and  by  the  Turkish  officials.  The  essential 
fact  is,  that,  after  five  or  six  months,  the  revolt  is  still  un- 
subdued, and  that  the  progress  of  the  struggle  involves  the 
Turks  in  constantly  new  embarrassments.  Moderation  to  the 
Christians  is  generally  followed  by  disaffection  among  the 
Mahomedans.  In  some  places  the  Government  troops  have 
come  into  collision  with  Mussulman  Insurgents.  The  warlike 
inhabitants  of  Montenegro  trouble  themselves  less  and  less  to 
disguise  their  participation  in  the  struggle.  The  peace  of 
Europe  would  be  in  serious  danger  if  all  the  Great  Powers  were 
not  for  the  time  sincerely  desirous  to  avert  a  crisis  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue. 

While  rumours  of  Eussian  projects  and  of  further  insurrec- 
tions in  Turkey  were  producing  general  disquietude,  English- 
men heard  with  pleased  surprise  that  their  Government  had  con- 
cluded the  purchase,  for  £4,000,000,  of  about  nine-twentieths 
of  the  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Khedive,  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  shares,  had  attempted  to  sell  them  to  a  French 
Financial  Company,  and,  on  the  failure  of  his  negotiation,  his 
offer  to  transfer  them  to  the  English  Government  was  immediately 
accepted.  During  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  for  which  the 
dividends  have  been  alienated  from  the  shares,  the  Khedive  is, 
according  to  the  agreement,  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  the  purchase 
money.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  possible  that  the  shares 
may  have  risen  in  value,  but  a  large  outlay  of  capital  will 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
Canal.  Although  Lord  Derby  has  on  some  recent  occasions 
exerted  himself  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  transaction, 
the  popular  impression  that  the  measure  was  bold  and  politically 
prudent  is  not  unfounded.  During  the  recent  sittings  of  a 
Commission  at  Constantinople  on  the  Canal  Dues,  the  French 
Government,  with  the  support  of  Kussia,  consistently  defended 
the  interests  of  the  French  shareholders  against  the  remon- 
strances of  traders  and  shipowners.  If  M.  de  Lesseps  could 
have  reckoned  on  the  support  of  his  own  Government,  he 
would  have  resisted  by  force  the  ratification  by  the  Porte  of  the 
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judgment  of  the  Commission,  perhaps  with  the  result  of 
provoking  the  conflict  which  Lord  Palmerston  apprehended 
when  he  opposed  the  project  of  the  Canal. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  of  the  legal  powers  of  the 
English  Government  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  Company. 
But,  however  votes  may  be  divided,  the  owner  of  half  the 
capital,  representing  at  the  same  time  an  overwhelming  interest, 
political  as  well  as  commercial,  in  the  transit,  will  assuredly 
influence  the  policy  of  the  Company.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
Government  is  that,  notwithstanding  Lord  Derby's  disclaimers, 
it  has  given  notice  to  the  world  that  free  passage  through 
Egypt  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  maintained.  As  a  further  proof 
of  the  interest  of  England  in  the  welfare  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Cave, 
lately  Judge-Advocate,  has  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Cairo  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Khedive  in  the  reorganisation  of 
his  finances.  At  the  same  time,  in  deference  to  the  advice  and 
wishes  of  the  English  Government,  the  Khedive  has  withdrawn 
a  force  which  menaced  the  territory  of  Zanzibar,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  he  has  been  induced  to  renounce  the  costly  enterprise  of 
avenging  a  defeat  which  an  Egyptian  army  lately  incurred  on 
the  Abyssinian  frontier. 

At  home  the  year  has  not  been  prosperous,  although  it  has 
not  been  marked  by  any  extraordinary  disaster.  Heavy  rains 
in  the  middle  of  July,  producing  unusual  floods  in  many  parts 
of  England,  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  an  average  harvest.  Still  heavier  floods  in  November 
caused  great  inconvenience  and  loss  ;  and,  by  an  unfortunate 
coincidence,  an  unusually  high  tide  on  the  Southern  Coast  and 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  overflowed  at  the  same  time 
several  districts,  and  more  especially  the  low-lying  parts,  of 
London. 

The  condition  of  industry  and  trade  shows  for  the  present 
no  sign  of  improvement.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  great 
suffering  was  caused  in  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire  by 
a  dispute  between  employers  and  workmen.  As  usual  in 
similar  cases,  either  party  charged  the  other  with  having 
commenced  the  contest.  The  Council  of  the  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales  Collieries  Association  determined  on  a  general 
lock-out  in  consequence  of  a  strike  of  the  men  against  some  of 
the  members  of  their  body.  The  production  of  coal  for  sale 
was  afterwards  resumed ;  but  the  iron  manufacture,  both  in 
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South  Wales  and  throughout  Great  Britain,  remains  in  a  state 
of  stagnation.  The  masters  allege  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  still 
too  high  to  admit  of  a  profitable  trade,  and  the  men  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  surrender  the  remnant  of  the  advance 
which  they  obtained  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  have  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  shown  a  reduction  of  exports,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
revenue  is  no  longer  maintained.  Early  in  the  summer  much 
uneasiness  was  caused  both  by  a  series  of  failures  and  by  the 
consequent  exposure  of  the  laxity  with  which  commercial 
transactions  had  in  many  instances  been  conducted.  The 
Aberdeen  and  Plymouth  Iron  Companies,  which  seem  to  have 
been  long  in  an  unsound  state,  suspended  payment,  and  several 
other  failures  followed.  The  House  of  Collie  and  Co.,  which 
had,  as  it  appeared,  raised  enormous  sums  by  accommodation 
bills,  stopped  payment,  and  the  principal  partner  soon  after- 
wards absconded  after  the  commencement  of  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

A  remarkable  symptom  of  this  depression  of  trade  is  the 
difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  money.  The  Bank  rate  of 
interest,  which  during  the  year  had  varied  between  2  and 
4  per  cent,  no  longer  affords  an  accurate  idea  of  the  market 
rate  of  discount.  The  Joint  Stock  Banks  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  practice  of  paying  interest  on  deposits  at  1  per 
cent  below  the  Bank  rate ;  and  the  supply  of  money  has 
constantly  exceeded  the  demand.  The  discredit  which  has 
been  thrown  on  a  large  class  of  investments  tends  to  aggravate 
the  glut  of  money.  The  impression  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  investigation  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee  into  the 
debts  of  Honduras,  Costa  Kica,  and  Paraguay  has  been  revived 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Peruvian  Government  in  repudiating  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  guano,  with  the  result  of  suspending 
payment  of  dividend  on  its  debt.  The  Turkish  financial 
catastrophe  has  still  further  disturbed  the  faith  of  credulous 
investors  in  stocks  which  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  English 
Railway  Stocks  have  risen  in  proportion  to  the  distrust  which 
affects  less  familiar  securities.  At  present  ordinary  shares  in 
the  best  lines  can  only  be  bought  to  pay  about  4  per 
cent. 

The  Obituary  of  the  year  happily  includes  few  names  of  the 
first  order  of  celebrity.      The  death  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
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of  Austria  recalled  the  recollection  of  the  old  Austrian  Empire 
as  he  inherited  it  more  than  thirty  years  ago  from  his  father, 
the  antagonist  and  father-in-law  of  Napoleon.  The  incapable 
Emperor  was  quietly  deposed  when  the  Hungarians  were 
threatening  Vienna,  while  Charles  Albert  had  pushed  Radetsky 
for  the  time  into  the  Venetian  Quadrilateral.  Before 
Ferdinand's  harmless  life  came  to  a  close,  the  whole  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  Monarchy  had  been  changed,  and,  by 
a  strange  fortune,  Austria  is  still  a  Great  Power  after  retirement 
from  Italy  and  exclusion  from  the  German  Confederation. 

Another  relic  of  an  almost  forgotten  past  was  Ledru  Rollin. 
Coarse  fluency  and  vehemence  made  him  a  popular  orator  at  a 
time  when  demagogues  had  extraordinary  opportunities  of 
success.  As  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1848  he  mimicked 
with  servile  fidelity  the  despotic  insolence  of  the  members  of  the 
old  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Even  at  that  time  Jacobinical 
tyranny  had  become  an  anachronism,  and  Ledru  Rollin,  after  a 
few  months,  succumbed  to  general  indignation,  dragging  down 
with  him  in  his  fall  the  vain  and  brilliant  Lamartine.  An 
exile  during  the  Empire,  Ledru  Rollin  was  returned  to  the 
Assembly  in  the  hope  that  he  might  become  a  leader  of  the 
extreme  Republicans  ;  but  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
would  terminate  almost  any  political  career,  and  to  a  de- 
clamatory agitator  it  is  fatal.  Ledru  Rollin  found  that  his 
commonplaces  and  his  extravagances  were  of  an  obsolete  type, 
and,  after  one  abortive  effort,  he  never  again  addressed  the 
Assembly. 

Count  Remusat,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  political 
and  intellectual  aristocracy  which  survived  from  the  days  of 
Louis  Philippe,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  section  of  moderate 
politicians  which  has  accepted  the  Republic. 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  died  during  the  year  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four,  was  probably  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time.  The 
successful  monotony  of  his  career  was  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  employment  of  his  old  age  in  correcting  new  editions  of 
famous  law  books  which  he  had  published  in  early  youth, 
before  he  was  called  to  the  Bar. 

Mr.  Finlay,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and  the  most  capable 
observer  of  its  political  condition,  was,  through  habitual 
residence  abroad,  and  from  the  limited  interest  which  is  felt  in 
his  peculiar    subject,   comparatively   little    known  to   general 
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readers,  but  students  of  history  recognised  his  learning  and  his 
authority,  and,  probably,  intelligent  Greeks  may  have  recognised 
him  as  their  soundest  adviser. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  held  a  high  rank  among  geologists,  nor 
has  any  writer  done  so  much  to  make  his  science  popular  and 
intelligible.  His  liberality  and  freshness  of  mind  were  proved 
by  his  adoption  at  an  advanced  age  of  theories  which  had  been 
propounded  by  younger  inquirers. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  Mr.  Kingsley  both  enjoyed  and 
deserved  wide  literary  popularity.  Sir  Arthur  Helps' 
voluminous  Essays  and  Dialogues  were  always  ingenious, 
though  never  profound,  and  they  had  the  great  merit  of  being 
easy  and  pleasant  to  read.  His  novels  were  inferior  to  his 
Essays,  and  in  his  historical  works  he  had  the  disadvantage 
of  treading  on  beaten  ground.  If  he  had  not  been  anticipated 
by  Eobertson  and  Prescot,  his  History  of  the  Siege  of  Mexico 
might  have  become  the  classical  record  of  a  marvellous 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Kingsley  had  the  temperament  of  genius,  and  some  of 
its  qualities.  He  might  have  been  a  literary  artist  if  he  had 
not  encumbered  himself  with  a  didactic  purpose  ;  and  he  was 
somewhat  too  fanciful  for  a  moral  teacher.  In  ethics  and 
theology  he  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Maurice,  but  he  excelled  his 
master  in  the  faculty  of  exposition.  The  varied  illustrations, 
the  picturesque  character,  and  the  fitful  impetuosity  of  his 
style  accurately  represented  both  the  qualities  and  the  imper- 
fections of  his  mind. 

In  point  of  intellect  the  most  considerable  person  of  all 
who  have  died  within  the  year  was  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
Dr.  Thirlwall.  He  was  the  greatest  master  in  England  of 
ancient  and  modern  learning  ;  and  one  or  two  German  scholars 
whose  superiority  to  himself  he  professed  to  recognise  probably 
shared  little  or  nothing  of  his  minute  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  practical  affairs.  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Charges  to  his  clergy 
stand  alone  among  documents  of  the  same  kind  in  the  vast 
knowledge  which  they  display  and  the  comprehensive  wisdom 
of  the  recommendations  which  they  contain.  The  most 
competent  judges  rank  the  Charges  far  above  any  other  recent 
theological  production.  Bishop  Thirlwall's  speech  on  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  for  which  he  alone  among  the  bishops  voted,  was 
the  best  which   was   delivered   durino;    the  debates    in    either 
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House  of  Parliament.  With  the  ecclesiastical  follies  and 
fashionable  superstitions  of  the  day  he  never  deigned  to  meddle  ; 
but  he  steadily  discouraged  proposals  of  persecution  and 
exclusion.  Not,  perhaps,  altogether  fortunate  in  the  destiny 
which  made  him  a  Welsh  bishop,  he  might,  in  a  higher  post, 
have  served  the  Church  of  England  better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  as  an  ecclesiastical  statesman.  It  was  often 
remarked  that,  if  he  had  pursued  his  original  profession,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  lawyers  and  judges. 
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THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.     With  50  Illustrations. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  27  Illustrations. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     With  44  Illustrations. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  41  Illustrations. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.     With  97  Illustrations. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.     With  76  Illustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.     With  40  Illustrations. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     With  65  Illustrations. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.     With  44  Illustrations. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     With  41  Illustrations. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY.     With 

4  Illustrations. 
THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

By  LANOE  FALCONER. 

CECILIA  DE  NOEL. 

By  W.  WARDE  FOWLER. 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.     Illustrated  by  Bryan  Hook. 
TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.     Illustrated  by  Bryan  Hook. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GILMORE. 

STORM  WARRIORS. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

TI'M£S—"  There  is  hardly  a  novelist,  dead  or  living,  who  so  skilfully  harmonises  the 
poetry  of  moral  life  with  its  penury.  Just  as  Millet  could  in  the  figure  of  a  solitary  peasant 
toiling  on  a  plain  convey  a  world  of  pathetic  meaning,  so  Mr.  Hardy  with  his  yeomen  and 
villagers.  Their  occupations  in  his  hands  wear  a  pathetic  dignity,  which  not  even  the  encomiums 
of  a  Ruskin  could  heighten. " 

THE  WOODLANDERS.      |      WESSEX  TALES. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 

SPEAKER — "The  best  work  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  stands  entirely  alone  .  .  .  marked  on 
every  page  by  distinction  and  quality.  .  .  .  Strength  and  delicacy,  spirit  and  tenderness,  go 
together  m  his  best  work. " 

CRESSY. 

THE  HERITAGE  of  DEDLOW  MARSH. 

A  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  TASAJARA. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Hogan,  M.P." 

HOGAN,  M.P. 

By  THOMAS  HUGHES. 

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOLDAYS.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  Hughes  and  S.  P.  Hall. 
TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.    With  Illustrations  by  S.  P.  Hall. 

THE  SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE,  and  THE  ASHEN  FAGGOT.    With 
Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

SA  TURD  A  V  REVIEW—"  He  has  the  power  of  seeing  with  the  artistic  perception  of 
the  few,  and  of  writing  about  what  he  has  seen,  so  that  the  many  can  understand  and  feel  with 
him." 

WORLD — "  His  touch  is  so  light,  and  his  humour,  while  shrewd  and  keen,  so  free  from 
bitterness." 

A  LONDON  LIFE.      |      THE  ASPERN  PAPERS. 
THE  TRAGIC  MUSE. 

By  ANNIE  KEARY. 

SPECTA  TOR — "  In  our  opinion  there  have  not  been  many  novels  published  better  worth 
reading.  The  literary  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  all  the  windings  of  the  stories  are  worked 
with  patient  fulness  and  a  skill  not  often  found." 

CASTLE  DALY.  I      JANET'S  HOME. 

A  YORK  AND  A  LANCASTER  ROSE.      |      OLDBURY. 
A  DOUBTING  HEART. 


I 


By  PATRICK  KENNEDY. 
LEGENDARY  FICTIONS  OF  THE   IRISH  CELTS. 

By  CHAELES  KIN6SLE7. 


WESTWARD  HO  ! 

HYPATIA. 

YEAST. 

ALTON  LOCKE. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO. 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 

POEMS. 

THE  HEROES. 

THE  WATER  BABIES. 

MADAM  HOW  AND  LADY  WHY. 

AT  LAST. 

PROSE  IDYLLS. 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  &c. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON. 

SANITARY  AND  SOCIAL  LECTURES 

AND  ESSAYS. 
HISTORICAL     LECTURES    AND 

ESSAYS. 
SCIENTIFIC     LECTURES     AND 

ESSAYS. 


LITERARY  AND  GENERAL  LEC- 
TURES. 

THE  HERMITS. 

GLAUCUS;  or,  The  Wonders  of  the 
Sea -SHORE.  With  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions. 

VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  SERMONS. 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE,  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS. 

SERMONS  ON  NATIONAL  SUB- 
JECTS, AND  THE  KING  OF  THE 
EARTH. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

GOOD  NEWS  OF  GOD. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTA- 
TEUCH, AND  DAVID. 

DISCIPLINE,  AND  OTHER  SER- 
MONS. 

WESTMINSTER  SERMONS. 


ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL. 

By  MARGARET  LEE. 

FAITHFUL  AND  UNFAITHFUL. 

By  AMY  LEVY. 

REUBEN  SACHS. 

By  the  EARL  OF  LYTTON. 

THE  RING  OF  AMASIS. 

-     By  MALCOLM  M'LENNAN. 
MUCKLE  JOCK,  AND  OTHER  STORIES  OF  PEASANT  LIFE, 

By  LUCAS  MALET. 

MRS.  LORIMER. 

By  A.  B.  MITFORD. 

TALES  OF  OLD  JAPAN.     Illustrated. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

SPECTATOR—"  Mr.  Christie  Murray  has  more  power  and  genius  for  the  delineation  of 
English  rustic  life  than  any  half-dozen  of  our  surviving  novelists  put  together." 

.S".^  TURD  A  Y  REy/EJV—"  Few  modern  novelists  can  tell  a  story  of  English  country 
life  better  than  Mr.  D.  Christie  Murray." 

AUNT  RACHEL.  i  SCHWARTZ. 

iOHN  VALE'S  GUARDIAN.  |  THE  WEAKER  VESSEL. 

[E  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES.     By  D.  C.  Murray  and  H.  Herman. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 
THE  NEW  ANTIGONE  :  A  Romance. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

ACADEMY— "  Ax.  her  best  she  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  best  of  living  English 
novelists." 

SA  TURDAY  REVIEW—"  Has  the  charm  of  style,  the  literary  quality  and  flavour 
that  never  fails  to  please." 

A  BELEAGUERED  CITY.     |     JOYCE.  I    HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY. 
NEIGHBOURS  ON  THE  GREEN.  THE       RAILWAY      MAN    AND     HIS 

KIKSTEEN.  I  HESTER.      |        CHILDREN. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ELINOR. 


By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

TIMES — "Mr.  Clark  Russell  is  one  of  those  writers  who  have  set  themselves  to  revive 
the  British  sea  story  in  all  its  glorious  excitement.  Mr.  Russell  has  made  a  considerable 
reputation  in  this  line.      His  plots  are  well  conceived,  and  that  of  Marooned  is  no  exception 


to  this  rule.' 


MAROONED. 


A  STRANGE  ELOPEMENT. 


By  J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE. 

ANTI-JACOBIN— ^^  Tow'trinl,  striking,  and  fascinating  romances." 
JOHN  INGLESANT.  i      THE  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER  MARK. 

SIR  PERCIVAL.  I      THE  COUNTESS  EVE. 

A  TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

MISS  BRETHERTON. 

By  MONTAGU  WILLIAMS,  Q.C. 

LEAVES  OF  A  LIFE.  1  LATER  LEAVES. 

By  Miss  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 


THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE. 

HEARTSEASE. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN. 

THE    TRIAL:     More    Links    of    the 

Daisy  Chain. 
PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE.     Vol.  I. 
PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE.    Vol.  II. 
THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER. 
THE      CLEVER     WOMAN    OF     THE 

FAMILY. 
THE  THREE  BRIDES. 
MY  YOUNG  ALCIDES. 
THE  CAGED  LION. 
THE  DOVE  IN  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 
THE  CHAPLET  OF  PEARLS. 
LADY  HESTER,  AND  THE  DANVERS 

PAPERS. 
MAGNUM  BONUM. 
LOVE  AND  LIFE 


UNKNOWN  TO  HISTORY. 

STRAY  PEARLS. 

THE  ARMOURER'S  'PRENTICES. 

THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  SHIELD. 

NUTTIE'S  FATHER. 

SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS. 

CHANTRY  HOUSE. 

A  MODERN  TELEMACHUS. 

BYE-WORDS. 

BEECHCROFT  AT  ROCKSTONE. 

MORE  BYWORDS. 

A  REPUTED  CHANGELING. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE. 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAGE. 

P's    AND    Q's    AND    LITTLE    LUCY'S 

WONDERFUL  GLOBE. 
THE    TWO    PENNILESS    PRIN- 

CESSES. 
THAT  STICK. 
AN  OLD  WOMAN'S  OUTLOOK. 


By  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 


SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD. 

ETERNAL  HOPE. 

THE  FALL  OF  MAN. 

THE     WITNESS     OF     HISTORY    TO 

CHRIST. 
THE  SILENCE  AND  VOICES  OF  GOD. 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THY  YOUTH. 
SAINTLY  WORKERS. 
EPHPHATHA. 
MERCY  AND  JUDGMENT. 
SERMONS      AND      ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED  IN  AMERICA. 


By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  LINCOLN'S  INN  CHAPEL.    In  6  vols. 


Collected  Works. 
In  Monthly  Volumes  from  October  1892. 

1.  CHRISTMAS     DAY     AND    OTHER 

SERMONS. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS. 

3.  PROPHETS  AND  KINGS. 

4.  PATRIARCHS  AND  LAWGIVERS. 

5.  THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

OF  HEAVEN. 

6.  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


3s.  6d.  per  vol. 


7.  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

8.  LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

9.  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS. 

10.  SOCIAL  MORALITY. 

11.  PRAYER      BOOK     AND      LORD'S 
PRAYER. 

12.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET, 
STRAND,  LONDON. 


50- 3- 93. 


June,  1893 

A     CLASSIFIED 

CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

IN   GENERAL   LITERATURE 

PUBLISHED    BY 

MACMILLAN  AND   CO. 

BEDFORD   STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 
For  purely  Edtuational  Vi'orks  see  Macmillan  AND  Co.'s  Educational  Catalogv^ 


AGRICULTURE. 

(See  also  Botany;   Gardening.) 

FRANKLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).— A  Handbook 
OF  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. 
Cr.  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

LAURIE  (A.  P.).— The  Food  of  Plants. 
i8mo.     IS. 

NICHOLLS  (H.  A.  A.).— Text  Book  of 
Tropical  Agriculture.     Cr.  8vo,     6a-. 

TANNER  (Henry).— Elementary  Lessons 
IN  the  Science  of  Agricultural  Prac- 
tice.    Fcp.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

First    Principles    of    Agriculture. 

i8mo.     IS. 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture.    For 

Use  in  Elementary  Schools.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo. — 
The  Alphabet  of  the  Principles  ok 
Agriculture.  6^. —Further  Steps  in 
the  Principles  of  Agriculture,  is.— 
Elementary  School  Readings  on  the 
Principles  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Third  Stage,     is. 

The  Abbot's  Farm;  or,  Practice  with 

Science.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

ANATOMY,  Human.     (6"^«r  Physiology.) 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

BROWN  (J.  Allen).— Palaeolithic  Man  in 
North-West  Middlesex.     8vo.     7J.  td. 

DAWKINS  (Prof.  W.  Boyd).— Early  Man 
IN  Britain  and  his  Place  in  the  Ter- 
tiary Period.    Med.  8vo.    25^. 

DAWSON  (James).  —  Australian  Abori- 
gines.    Small  4to.     14s. 

FINCK  (Henry  T.).— Romantic  Love  and 
Personal  Beauty.    2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     iSs. 

FISON  (L.)and  HOWITT  (A.  W.).— Kami- 
laroi  and  Kurnai  Group.  Group-Mar- 
riage and  Relationship,  and  Marriage  by 
Elopement.    8vo.    15J. 

FRAZER  (J.  G.).— The  Golden  Bough  :  A 
Study  in  Comparative  Religion.  2  vols. 
8vo.     28J. 

<3ALT0N  (Francis).— English  Men  of  Sci- 
ence :  their  Nature  and  Nurture. 
8vo.     8j.  6d. 

Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and 

ITS  Development.     8vo.     i6s. 

Life-History  Album  :  Being  a  Personal 

Note-book,  combining  Diary,  Photograph 
Allium,  a  Register  of  Height,  Weight,  and 
other  Anthropometrical  Observations,  and  a 
Record  of  Illnesses.  4tc.  3^.6^.— Or  with  Cards 
of  Wool  for  Testing  Colour  Vision.     4*.  6ci. 


GALTON  (Francis).  —Natural  Inherit- 
ance.    8vo.     gs. 

Record  of  Family  Faculties.  Con- 
sisting of  Tabular  Forms  and  Directions  for 
Entering  Data.     4to.     2s.  6d. 

— ;—  Hereditary  Genius  :  An  Enquiry  into 
its  Laws  and  Consequences.  Ext.  cr.  8vo. 
7^.  net. 

Finger  Prints.     8vo.     6s.  net. 

M'LENNAN  (J.  F.).— The  Patriarchal 
Theory.  Edited  and  completed  by  Donald 
M'Lennan,  M.A.     8vo.     14s. 

Studies  in  Ancient  History.    Coid» 

prising  "Primitive  Marriage."     8vo.     i6j. 

MONTELIUS— WOODS. —The  Civilisa- 
tion OF  Sweden  in  Heathen  Times. 
By  Prof.  Oscar  Montelius.  Translated 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  Woods.     lUustr.     8vo.     14J. 

TURNER  (Rev.  Geo.).— Samoa,  a  Hundrkd 
Years  ago  and  long  before.   Cr.  8vo.   gs 

TYLOR  (E.  B.).  — Anthropology.  With 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.     ys.  6d. 

WESTERMARCK  (Dr.  Edward).— The  His- 
TORY  OF  Human  Marriage.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace.     8vo.    14s.  net. 

WILSON(Sir  Daniel). —Prehistoric  Annals 
OF  Scotland.    Illustrated.  2  vols.  8vo.  36J. 

Prehistoric  Man  :  Researches  into  the 

Origin  of  Civilisation  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.     Illustrated.     2  vols.     8vo.     36J. 

The  Right  Hand  :  Left-Handedness. 

Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

{See  also  Anthropology.) 
ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C.).— Forty  Years  in 
A  Moorland  Parish.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.    Si.  td, 
net. — Illustrated  Edition.     12s.  net. 

BURN  (Robert).— Roman  Literature  in 
Relation  to  Roman  Art.  With  Illustra* 
tions.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     14s. 

DILETTANTI     SOCIETY'S     PUBLICA- 

TIONS. 
Antiquities  OF  Ionia.  Vols.  I. — III.  2/.  aj. 

each,  or  5/.  55.  the  set,  net.— Vol.  IV.  Folio, 

half  morocco,  3/.  13J.  td.  net. 
An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of 

Athenian    Architecture.      By  F.  C. 

Penrose.    Illustrated.    Folio,    ^l,  -js.  net. 
Specimens  of  Ancient  Scu'.pture  ;  Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman. 

Vol.  II.     Folio.     5/.  SJ.  net. 

I 


ANTIQUITIES— ASTRONOMY. 


ANTIQUITIES-c^«^/»w^^. 

DYER  (Louis).— Studies  of  the  Gods  in 
Greece  at  certain  Sanctuaries  re- 
cently Excavated.  Ext.  cr,  8vo.  8^.6^.  net. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).— The  City-State  of 
THE  Greeks  and  Romans.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 

GARDNER  (Percy).— Samos  and  Samian 
Coins  :  An  Essay.     Svo.     -js.  6d. 

GOW  (J.,  Litt.D.).— A  Companion  to  School 
Classics.    Illustrated.   3rd  Ed.    Cr.  Svo.  6*. 

HARRISON  (Miss  Jane)  and  VERRALL 
(Mrs.). — Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  16*. 

LANCIANI  (Prof.  R.).— Ancient  Rome  in 
THE  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries.  4to.  24s. 

Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.    410.    245. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— A  Primer  of 
Greek  Antiquities.     i8mo.     is. 

Social  Life  in  Greece  from  Homer 

TO  Menander.    6th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    gs. 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  Il- 
lustrated.   3rd  Edit,    Cr.  Svo.    los.  6d. 

[See  also  History,  p.  11.) 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.).— Essays  on  Art  and 
Archaeology.     Svo.     i2j.  6d. 

SC  HUCHHARDT  (C.).— Dr.  Schliemann's 
Excavations  AT  Troy,  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
Orchomenos,  Ithaca,  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Knowledge.  Trans,  by  Eugenie 
Sellers.  Preface  by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D. 
Illustrated.     Svo.     xis.  net. 

STRANGFORD.  (6"^^  Voyages  &  Travels.) 

WALDSTEIN  (C.).— Catalogue  of  Casts 
IN  the  Museum  of  Classical  Arch^bo- 
logy,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo.  u.  6d. — 
Large  Paper  Edition.     Small  4to.     5^. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).    {See  Natural  History.) 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— A  Primer  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities.     iSmo.     is. 

ARCH.SOLOGY.    {See  Antiquities.) 

ARCHITECTURE. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  Cr.  Svo. 
■^s.  6d. 

HULL  (E.). — A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
and  Building  Stones  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Foreign  Countries.     Svo.     i2j. 

MOORE  (Prof.  C.  H.).— The  Development 
AND  Character  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.    Illustrated.     Med.  Svo.     iZs. 

PENROSE  (F.  C).    (See  Antiquities.) 

STEVENSON  (].  J.).— House  Architec- 
ture. With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Roy. 
Svo.  iS.y.  each. — Vol.  I.  Architecture; 
Vol.  II.  House  Planning. 

ART. 

{See  also  Music.) 

ART    AT    HOME    SERIES.     Edited    by 
W.  J.  LoFTiE,  B.A.     Cr.  Svo. 
The   Bedroom  and  Boudoir.     By  Lady 

Barker,     is.  td. 
Needlework.     By  Elizabeth  Glaister. 

Illustrated,     is.  td. 
Music  in  the  House.    By  John  Hullah. 

4th  edit.    "zs.  td. 


ART  AT  HOME  'S>Y.V^\^?,- continued. 

The    Dining-Room.       By    Mrs.    Loftie^ 
With  Illustrations.     2nd  Edit.     -is.  td. 

Amateur  Theatricals.    By  Walter  H. 
Pollock  and  Lady  Pollock.    Illustrated 
by  Kate  Greenaway.     is.  td. 
ATKINSON   (J.    B.).— An    Art    Tour   to 

Northern  Capitals  of  Europe.  Svo.  12*.. 
BURN  (Robert).    {See  Antiquities.) 
CARR  (J.  Comyns). — Papers  on  Art.     Cr.. 

Svo.     Zs.  td. 
COLLIER  (Hon.  John).— A  Primer  of  Art^ 

iSmo.     IS. 
COOK  (E,  T.).— A  Popular  Handbook  to 

the  National  Gallery.     Including  Notes 

collected  from  the  Works  of  Mr.   RusKlN. 

3rd   Edit.     Cr.    Svo,   half   morocco.     14J. — 

Large  paper  Edition,  250  copies.  2  vols.  Svc 

DELAMOTTE  (Prof  P.  H.).— A  Beginner's 
Drawing-Book.    Cr.  Svo.    3^.  td. 

ELLIS  (Tristram).— Sketching  from  Na- 
ture. Illustr.  by  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A.^ 
and  the  Author.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    3J.  td^ 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.).— Thoughts  about- 
Art.     New  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     Sj.  td. 

HERKOMER  (ri.).— Etching  and  Mezzo- 
tint Engraving.     4to.     42J.  net. 

HOOPER  (W.  H.)and  PHILLIPS  (W.  C  ).— 
A  Manual  of  Marks  on  Pottery  an]> 
Porcelain,     i6mo.     ^s-  td. 

HUNT  (W.).— Talks  about  Art.  With  a 
Letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  R.A. 
Cr.  Svo.     3J.  td. 

HUTCHINSON  (G.  W.  C).— Some  Hints. 
ON  Learning  to  Draw.    Roy.  Svo,    Zs.td.. 

LECTURES  ON  ART.  By  Regd.  Stuart 
Poole,  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  E.  J. 

POYNTER,     R.A.,     J.     T.     MlCKLETHWAITE» 

and  William  Morris.    Cr.  Svo,     4s.  td 
NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.).—{See  Antiquities.) 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F,  T,).— Essays  on  Art. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     ts. 
PATER  (W.).— The  Renaissance:  Studies 

in  Art  and  Poetry.  4th  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  ioj.  td:. 

PENNELL  (Joseph).— Pen  Drawing  ani> 
Pen  Draughtsmen.  With  15S  Illustrations* 
4to.     3/.  13J.  td.  net. 

PROPERT  (J.  Lumsden).— A  History  o^ 
Miniature  Art.  Illustrated.  Super  roy. 
4to.3/.  13J.  td. — Bound  in  vellum.  4/.  14J.  tdi. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM  :  A» 
Description  and  a  Catalogue,  By  W.  G*. 
Rawlinson.     Med.  Svo.     X2s.  td. 

TYRWHITT  (Rev.  R.  St,  John).— Ooa 
Sketching  Club,  5th  Edit,  Cr.  Svo.  js.  td, 

WYATT  (Sir  M.  Digby).— Fine  Art:  A* 
Sketch  of  its  History,  Theory,  Practice,  and 
Application  to  Industry.     Svo.     5 J. 

ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— Popular  Astronomy^ 
Illustrated.     7th  Edit.     Fcp,  Svo,     4s.  td. 

Gravitation,    An  Elementary  Explana~ 

tion  of  the  Principal  Perturbations  in  thes 
Solar  System.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  td. 


ATLASES— BIOGRAPHY. 


BLAKE  (J.  F.)- — Astronomical  Myths. 
With  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

CHEYNE  (C.  H.  H.).-An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Planetary  Theory. 
Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

CLARK  (L.)  and  SADLER  (H.).— The  Star 
Guide.     Roy.  8vo.     5^. 

CROSSLEY  (E.),  GLEDHILL  (J.),  and 
WILSON  (J.  M.).— A  Handbook  of  Dou- 
BLE  Stars.    8vo.     21s. 

Corrections   to   the    Handbook   of 

Double  Stars.     8vo.     is. 

FORBES  (Prof.  George).— The  Transit  of 
Venus.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo,    3^.  6d. 

GODFRAY  (Hugh).  — An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory.  2nd 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  for  the 

USE  OF  Colleges  and  Schools.  8vo.  12s.  td. 

LOCKYER(J.  Norman,  F.R.S.).— A  Primer 
OF  Astronomy.     Illustrated.     iBmo.     u. 

——  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy. 
Iliustr.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.     5J.  6d. 

^—  Questions  on  the  same.  By  J.  Forbes 
Robertson.     Fcp.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Sun.  Illus- 
trated.    Svo.     14J. 

— —  The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis  of  the 
Origin  of  Cosmical  Systems.  Illustrated. 
Svo.     17J.  net. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Heavens  and 

THE  Earth.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo. 

Star-Gazing  Past  and  Present.  Ex- 
panded from  Notes  with  the  assistance  of 
(J.  M.  Seabroke.     Roy.  Svo.     21J. 

LODGE  (O.  J.).— Pioneers  of  Science.  Ex. 
cr.  Svo.     TS.  6d. 

MILLER  (R.  Kalley).— The  Romance  of 
Astronomy.     2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    4J.  td. 

NEWCOMB  (Prof.  Simon).— Popular  As- 
tronomy.   Engravings  and  Maps.    Svo.   iSj. 

RADCLIFFE  (Charles  B.).— Behind  the 
Tides.     Svo.     4J.  6d. 

ROSCOE— SCHUSTER.    {See  Chemistry.) 

ATLASES. 

{See  also  Geography). 

BARTHOLOMEW  (J.  G.).— Elementary 
School  Atlas.     4to.     u. 

Physical  AND  Political  School  Atlas. 

80  maps.     4to.     Zs.  6d.  ;  half  mor.  10s.  6d. 

^—  Library  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World.  With  Index  to  loo.ooo  places. 
Folio.  52J.  6d.  net. — Also  in  7  parts.  5s.  net ; 
Geographical  Index.     7J.  6d.  net. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).— New  Historical 
Atlas  and  General  History.    410.     15*. 

BIBLE.    {See  under  Theology,  p.  32.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
MACMILLAN    AND    CO.'S    PUBLICA- 
TIONS,  1S43— Sg.    Med.  Svo.    los.  net. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY-ctf « ^m«t ./. 
MAYOR  (Prof.  John  E.  B.).— A  Bibliogra- 

phical  Clue  to  Latin  Literature.     Cr. 

Svo.     ictf,  dd. 
RYLAND  (F.).— Chronological  Outlines 

of  English  Literature.     Cr.  Svo.    dr. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

{See  also  History.) 
For  other  subjects  0/  Biography,  see  English 
Men    of    Letters,   English    Men    of 
Action,  Twelve  English  Statesmen. 

ABBOTT  (E.  A.).— The  Anglican  Career 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  ivols.  Svo.  25j.net. 

A.GASSIZ  (Louis):  His  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Cary 
Agassiz      2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     iSf. 

ALBEMARLE  (Earl  of).— Fifty  Years  of 
My  Life.  3rd  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  Svo.  js.6d. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas 
Hughes.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

AMIEL(H.F.)-The  Journal  Intime.  Trans. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas).    {See  Physics.) 

ARNAULD,  ANGELIQUE.  By  Frances 
Martin.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

ARTEVELDE.  James  and  Philip  van 
Artevelde.  By  W.  J.  Ashley.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

BACON  (Francis) :  An  Account  of  his  Lipb 
and  Works.    By  E.  A.  Abbott.    Svo.    14J. 

BARNES.  Life  of  William  Barnes,  Poet 
and  Philologist.  By  his  Daughter,  Lucy 
Baxter  ("  Leader  Scott ").    Cr.  Svo.    js.6d. 

BERLIOZ  (Hector):  Autobiography  of. 
Trns.  by  R.&  E.Holmes.  2 vols.  Cr.Svo.  2if. 

BERNARD  (St.).  The  Life  and  Times  of 
St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By 
J.  C.  MoRisoN,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

BLACKBURNE.  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Blackburne,  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  by  his  Son,  Edward  Black- 
burne.    With  Portrait.     Svo.     i2j. 

BLAKE.  Life  of  William  Blake.  With 
Selections  from  his  Poems,  etc.  Iliustr.  from 
Blake's  own  Works.  By  Alexander  Gil- 
christ.   2  vols.    Med.  Svo.    42J. 

BOLEYN  (Anne) :  A  Chapter  of  English 
History,  1527 — 36,  By  Paul  Friedmann. 
2  vols.     Svo.     2Sj. 

BROOKE  (Sir  Jas.),  The  Raja  of  Sara- 
wak (Life  oQ.  By  Gertrude  L.  Jacob. 
2  vols.     Svo.     25.r. 

BURKE.    By  John  Morlev.   Globe  8vo.   5*. 

CALVIN.    {See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

CAMPBELL  (Sir  G.). -Memoirs  of  my  In- 
dian Career.  Edited  by  Sir  C.  E.  Ber- 
nard.    2  vols.     Svo.     21s.  net. 

CARLYLE  (Thomas).  Edited  by  Charles 
E.  Norton.    Cr.  Svo. 

Reminiscences.    2  vols.    i2j. 

Early  Letters,  1S14— 26.    2  vols.    iSf. 

Letters,  1826—36.     2  vols.     iSj. 

Correspondence     between     Goethe 

and  Carlyle.    qs. 
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CARSTARES  (Wm.):  A  Character  and 
Career  of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch 
(1649 — 1715).     By  R.  H.  Story.     8vo.     12s. 

CAVOUR.    (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

CHATTERTON  :  A  Story  of  the  Year 
1770.   By  Prof.  David  Masson.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

A  Biographical  Study.    By  Sir  Daniel 

Wilson.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  dd, 

CLARK.  Memorials  from  Journals  and 
Letters  of  Samuel  Clark,  M.A.  Edited 
by  His  Wife.     Cr.  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).    (See  Literature,  p.  20.) 

COMBE.  Life  of  George  Combe.  By 
Charles  Gibbon.     2  vols.     Svo.    32J. 

CROMWELL.   (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

DAMIEN  (Father)  :  A  Journey  from  Cash- 
mere to  his  Home  in  Hawaii.  By  Edward 
Clifford.     Portrait.     Cr.  Svo.     -zs.  6d. 

DANTE :  and  other  Essays.  By  Dean 
Church.     Globe  8vo.     sj. 

DARWIN  (Charles)  :  Memorial  Notices, 
By  T.  H.  Huxley,  G.  J.  Romanes,  Sir 
Akch.  Geikie,  and  W.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
With  Portrait.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

DEAK  (Francis) :  Hungarian  Statesman. 
A  Memoir.     Svo.     i2.y.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  of  HAWTHORNDEN.  By 
Prof.  D.  Masson.     Cr.  Svo.     loj.  6d. 

EADIE.  Life  of  John  Eadie,  D.D.  By 
James  Brown,  D.D.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

ELLIOTT.  Life  of  H.  V.  Elliott,  of 
Brighton.,  ByJ.  Bateman.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

EMERSON.  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.   By  J.  L.  Cabot.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    iSj. 

ENGLISH    MEN   OF  ACTION.     Cr.   Svo. 

With  Portraits.     2s.  6d.  each. 
Clive.     By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
Cook  (Captain).     By  Walter  Besant. 
Dampier.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Drake.     By  Julian  Corbett. 
Gordon  (General).  By  Col.  Sir  W.  Butler. 
Hastings  (Warren).     By  Sir  A.  Lyall. 
Havelock  (Sir  Henry).     By  A.  Forbes. 
Henry  V.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
Lawrence  (Lord).     By  Sir  Rich.  Temple. 
Livingstone.     By  Thomas  Hughes. 
Monk.     By  Julian  Corbett. 
Montrose.    By  Mowbray  Morris. 
Moore(SirJohn).  ByCol.MAURiCE.[/«/>M?/. 
Napier   (Sir  Charles).     By  Colonel  Sir 

Wm.  Butler. 
Peterborough.     By  W.  Stebbing. 
Rodney.     By  David  Hannay. 
Simon   de  Montfort.     By  G.  W.   Pro- 

thero.  [In  prep. 

Strafford.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Warwick,  the  King-Maker.     By  C.  W. 

Oman. 
Wellington.     By  George  Hooper. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited 
by  John  Morley.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Cheap  Edition,  is  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 

Addison.     By  W.  J.  Courthopk. 

Bacon.     By  Dean  Church. 

Bentley.     By  Prof.  Jebb. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS-c<w»/rf. 
Bunyan.     ByJ.  A.  Froude. 
Burke.     By  John  Morley. 
Burns.     By  Principal  Shairp. 
Byron.     By  John  Nichol. 
Carlvle.     By  John  Nichol. 
Chaucer.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 
Coleridge.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
CowpER.     By  GoLDWiN  Smith. 
Defoe.     By  W.  Minto. 
De  Quincey.     By  Prof.  Masson. 
Dickens.     By  A.  W.  Ward. 
Drvdek.     By  G.  Saintsbury. 
Fielding.     By  Austin  Dobson. 
Gibbon.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
Goldsmith.     By  William  Black. 
Gray.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Hawthorne.     By  Henry  James. 
Hume.     By  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Johnson.     By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Keats.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 
Lamb.     By  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger. 
Landor.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 
Locke.     By  Prof.  Fowler. 
Macaulay.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
Milton.     By  Mark  Pattison. 
Pope.     By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Scott.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
Shelley.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Sheridan.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Sidney.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Southey.     By  Prof.  Dowden. 
Spenser.     By  Dean  Church. 
Sterne.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Swift.     By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Thackeray.     By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Wordsworth.     By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

ENGLISH      STATESMEN,       TWELVE 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d.  each. 

William  the  Conqueror.     By  Edwariv 
A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Henry  II.     By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

Edward  I.  By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.  [Inpr*^. 

Henry  VII.     By  James  Gairdner. 

Cardinal  Wolsey.     By  Bp.  Creighton. 

Elizabeth.     By  E.  S.  Beesly. 

Oliver  Cromwell.     By  F.  Harrison. 

William  III.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Walpole.     By  John  Morley. 

Chatham.  By  John  Morley.  [In  the  Press. 

Pitt.     By  Lord  Rosebery. 

Peel.     By  J.  R.  Thursfield. 
EPICTETUS.  (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6  > 
FAIRFAX.     Life  of  Robert  Fairfax  or 

Steeton,    Vice- Admiral,     Alderman,     ar.ct 

Member  for  York,  a.d.  1666-1725.     By  Clk- 

ments  R.  Markham,  C.B.     Svo.     i2j.  6d 
FITZGERALD  (Edward).  (^'^^Literaturh, 

p.  21.) 
FORBES  (Edward):  Memoir  of.  ByGEOROB 

Wilson,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikir, 

F.R.S.,  etc.     Demy  Svo.     14J. 
FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FRASER.     James  Fraser,  Second  Bishop 

of     Manchester  :    A    Memoir.       By    T. 

Hughes.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
GARIBALDI.    {See  Select  Biography,  p  6.) 
GOETHE:    Life  of.     By  Prof.   Heinrich 

DuNTZER.     Translated  by  T.  W.   Lyster. 

2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     21J. 
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GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE.  (See  Carlvlk.) 

GORDON  (General) :  A  Sketch.  By  Regi- 
nald H.  Barnes.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

Letters  of  General  C.   G.  Gordon 

TO  HIS  Sister,  M.  A.  Gordon.  4th  Eoit. 
Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

HANDEL :  Life  of.  By  W.  S.  Rockstro. 
Cr.  8vo.     loj,  6d. 

HAUSER  (K.):  True  Story  ok.  By  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.    Cr.  Svo.     4^.  6d. 

HOBART.    {See  Collected  Works,  p.  22.) 

HODGSON.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Francis 
Hodgson,  B.D.  By  his  Son,  Rev.  James  T. 
Hodgson,  M.A.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     iSs. 

JEVONS  (W.  Stanley).— Letters  and  Jour- 
nal.    Edited  by  His  Wife.     Svo.     14s. 

KAVANAGH  (Rt.  Hon.  A.  McMurrough) :  A 
Biography.  From  papers  chiefly  unpub- 
Ibhed,  compiled  by  his  Cousin,  Sarah  L. 
Steele.     With  Portrait.     Svo.     14s.  net. 

KINGSLEY  :  His  Letters,  and  Memories 
OK  HIS  Life.  Edited  by  His  Wife.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.     I2J. — Cheap  Edition.     1  vol.     6*. 

LAMB.  The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  By 
Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  5*. 

LETHBRIDGE(Sir  R.).— Golden  Book  of 
India.     Royal  Svo.     40s. 

LOUIS  (St.).    {See  Select  Biography,  p  6.) 

MACMILLAN  (D).  Memoir  of  Daniel 
Macmillan.  By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 
With  Portrait.  Cr.  Svo.  4s.  6</.— Cheap 
Edition.     Cr.  Svc,  sewed,     is. 

MALTHUS  and  his  work.  By  James 
Sonar.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS.  (See  Select  Bio- 
graphy, p.  6.) 

MATHEWS.  The  Life  of  Charles  J. 
Mathews.  Edited  by  Charles  Dickens. 
With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Svo.     25J. 

MAURICE.  Life  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice.  Byhis  Son,  Frederick  Maurice, 
Two  Portraits.  2  vols.  Svo.  365. — Popular 
Edit.  (4th  Thousand).    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.     16s. 

MAXWELL.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell, 
A  Life  of.  By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A., 
and  W.  Garnett,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

MAZZINI     (See  Select  Biograpi^y,  p.  6.) 

MELBOURNE.  Memoirs  of  Viscount 
Melbourne.  By  W.  M.  Torrens.  With 
Portrait.     2nd  Edit.     2  vols.     Svo.     32J. 

MILTON.  The  Life  of  John  Milton. 
By  Prof.  David  Masson.  Vol.  I.,  21s.  ; 
Vol.  III.,  iSs.  ;  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  32^.  ;  Vol. 
VI.,  with  Portrait,  21s.     (See  also  p.  16.) 

MILTON,  JOHNSON'S  LIFE  OF.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  Deighton. 
Globe  Svo.     IS.  qd. 

NAPOLEON  I.,  HISTORY  OF.  By  P. 
Lanfrey.     4  vols.    Cr.  Svo.     30J. 

NELSON.  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Michael 
Macmillan,  B.A.     Globe  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

NORTH  (M.).— Recollections  of  a  Happy 
Life.  Beine;the  Autobiography  of  Marianne 
North.  Ed.  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Symonds.  2nd 
EUilt.     2  vols.     Ex.  cr.  Svo.     17s.  net. 

Some   Further  Recollections   of  a 

Happy  Life.    Cr.  Svo.     Ss.  6d.  net. 


OXFORD   MOVEMENT,   THE,  1833—45, 

By  Dean  Church.     G1.  Svo.     5^. 
PARKER(W.  K.y— ABiographicalSketch. 

By  His  Son.     Cr.  Svo.     4.^.  net. 
PATTESON.     Life  and  Letters  of  John 

Coleridge  Patteson,  D.D.,  Missionary 

Bishop.    ByC.  M.Yonge.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo. 

12s.   (See  also  Books  for  the  Young,  p.  41.) 
PATTISON(M.).— Memoirs.  Cr.  Svo.  8s.6d. 
PITT.    (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 
POLLOCK  (Sir  Frdk.,  2nd  Bart.).— Personal 

Remembrances.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     i6s. 
POOLE,   THOS.,   AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 

By  Mrs.  Sandford.   2nd  edit.    Cr.  Svo.    dr. 
RE  NAN  (Ernest).— In  Memoriam.     By  Sir 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff.     Cr.  Svo"     6s. 
RITCHIE  (Mrs.).— Recokds  of  Tennyson, 

RusKiN,  AND  Browning.     Globe  Svo.    sj. 

ROBINSiON  (Matthew) :  Autobiography  of. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.    Fcp.  Svo.    55. 

ROSSETTI  (Dante  Gabriel)  :  A  Record  and 
A  Study.    By  W.  Sharp.    Cr.  Svo.    los.dd. 

RUMFORD.  (See  Collected  Works,  p.  23.) 

SCHILLER,  Life  of.  By  Prof.  H,  DOntzer. 
Trans,  by  P.  E.  PiNKERTON.  Cr.  Svo.  los.dd. 

SHELBURNE.  Life  of  William,  Earl 
OF  Shelburne.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice.  In  3  vols. — Vol.  I.  Svo.  12s. — 
Vol.  II.     Svo.     I2J.— Vol.  III.     Svo.     i6s. 

SIBSON. 


Ed.  by 
Portrait. 


^ 


(See  Medicine.) 

SMETHAM  (Jas.). :  Letters  of. 
Sarah  Smetham  and  W.  Davies. 
Globe  Svo.     '^s. 

TAIT.    The  Life  of  Archibald  Campbell 
Tait,   Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Bj 
the   Bishop  of   Rochester  and  Rev. 
Benham,  B.D.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     loj.  net. 

Catharine     and     Crawfukd    Tait, 

Wife  and  Son  of  Archibald  Campbell, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  A  Memoir. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
— Popular  Edit.,  abridged.     Cr.Svo.     2s.  6d. 

THRING  (Edward):  A  Memory  of.  By 
J.  H.  Skrine.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  FIRST  KING 
OF  ITALY.  By  G.  S.  Godkin.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WARD.  William  George  Ward  and  the 
Oxford  Movement.  By  his  Son,  Wilfrid 
Ward.     With  Portrait.     Svo.     14s. 

William  George  Ward  and  theCatho- 

Lic  Revival.     Svo.     14s. 

WATSON.  A  Record  of  Ellen  Watson. 
By  Anna  BucKLAND.     Cr.Svo.    6j.. 

WHEWELL.  Dr.  William  Whewell,  late 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An 
Account  of  his  Writings,  with  Selections  from 
his  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence, 
By  I.  ToDHUNTER,  M.A.    2  vols.    Svo.    25X, 

WILLIAMS  (Montagu);— Leaves  of  a  Life. 
Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6d. 
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PEABODY(Prof.  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
OF  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.     Svo.     21s. 

SHANN  (G.).— An  Elementary  Treatise 
ON  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Steam-Engine.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  4J.  td. 

WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— A  History  of  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge.    4to.    2/.  2s.  net. 

YOUNG  (E.  W.).— Simple  Practical  Me- 
thods of  Calculating  Strains  on  Gir- 
ders, Arches,  and  Trusses.    Svo.    7^.  (>d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 

{See  Politics.) 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION. 

{See  Biography.) 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

{See  Biography.) 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  Twelve. 

{See  Biography.) 

ENGRAVING.    (6"^^  Art.) 
ESSAYS.    {See  under  Literature,  p.  20,) 

ETCHING.    {See  Pi-YiT.) 
ETHICS.    {See  und^r  Philosophy,  p.  27.) 

FATHERS,  The. 
{See  under  Theology,  p.  35.) 

FICTION,  Prose. 

{See  under  Literature,  p.  18.) 


GARDENING. 

{See  also  Agriculture  ;  Botany.) 

BLOMFIELD  (R.)  and  THOMAS  (F.  I.).— 
The  Formal  Garden  in  England.  Illus- 
trated.    Ex.  cr.  Svo.     -js.  td.  net. 

BRIGHT  (H.  A.).— The  English  Flower 
Garden.    Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6rf. 

A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden.   Cr. 

Svo.     3J.  6d. 

HOBDAY  (E.).  — Villa  Gardening.  A 
Handbook  for  Amateur  and  Practical  Gar- 
deners.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.     6j. 

HOPE  (Frances  J.).— Notes  and  Thoughts 
ON  Gardens  and  Woodlands.  Cr.  Svo.  ds. 

WRIGHT  G-)-— A  Primer  of  Practical. 
Horticulture.     iSmo.     u. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

{See  also  Atlases.) 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.).— Elementary  Geo- 
graphy OF  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 
Globe  Svo.     2J.  td. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.). -A  Geographical  Reader 
AND  Companion  to  the  Atlas.  Cr.  Svo.  2j. 

A  Class-Book  of  Geography.    With  18; 

Coloured  Maps.    Fcp.  Svo.   35.  ;  swd.,  2j.  6^. 

DAWSON  (G.  M.)  and  SUTHERLAND  (A.). 
Elementary  Geography  of  the  British- 
Colonies.    Globe  Svo.    3J. 

ELDERTON  (W.  A.).— Maps  and  Map- 
Drawing.     Pott  Svo.     IS. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— The  Teaching  op 
Geography.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 
use  of  Teachers.     Globe  Svo.     2j. 

Geography    of    the    British    Isles. 

i8mo.     ij. 

GREEN  (J.  R.  and  A.  S.).— A  Short  Geogra- 
phyofthe  British  Islands.  Fcp.Svo^  ■^s.Sd^ 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Primer  of  Geo- 
graphy.    Maps.     iSmo.     \s. 

KIEPERT  (H.).  — Manual  of  Ancient 
Geography.    Cr.  Svo.    5^. 

MILL  (H.  R.).— Elementary  Class-Book. 
OF  General  Geography.    Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6d, 

SIME  (James).— Geography  of  Europe. 
With  Illustrations.     Globe  Svo.     3^. 

STRACHEY  (Lieut.-Gen.  R.).— Lectures  on 
Geography.     Cr.  Svo.     45. 6d. 

TOZER  (H.  F.).— A  Primer  of  Classical 
Geography.     iSmno.     is. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

BLANFORD  (W.  T.).  —  Geology  and. 
Zoology  of  Abyssinia.     Svo.     ■21s.   • 

COAL :  Its  History  and  Its  Uses.  By 
Profs.  Green,  Miall,  Thorpe,  Rucker^ 
and  Marshall.     Svo.     i2j.  td. 

DAWSON  (Sir  J.  W.).— The  Geology  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  ani> 
Prince  Edward  Island;  or,  Acadian  Geo- 
logy.    4th  Edit.     Svo.     21J. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  of  Geo- 
logy.    Illustrated.     iSmo.     \s. 

Class-Book  of  Geology.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  Svo.     4J.  td. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY-c^«^rf. 
'GEIKIE  (Sir  A.). — Geological    Sketches 

atHome  AND  Abroad.    Illus.    8vo.    xos.td. 
Outlines  of   Field   Geology.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Gl.  8vo.     35. 6d. 
Text-Book    of    Geology.     Illustrated. 

2nd  Edit.     7th  Thousand.     Med.  8vo.     28J. 
' The  Scenery  of  Scotland.    Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology.     2nd 

Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     i2j.  6d. 

'aHULL(E.). — A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
AND  Building  Stones  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Foreign  Countries.    Svo.     i2j. 

«»ENNINGTON  (Rooke).— Notes  on  the 
Barrows  and  Bone  Caves  of  Derbyshire. 
Svo.    6s. 

•RENDU— WILLS.— The  Theory  of  the 
Glaciers  of  Savoy.  By  M.  Le  Chanoine 
Rendu.  Trans,  by  A.  Wills, Q.C.  Svo.  ys.6d. 

'WILLIAMS  (G.  H.).— Elements  of  Cry- 
stallography.    Cr.  Svo.    dr. 

<}LOBE  LIBRARY.  {See  Literature,  p.  21.) 

GLOSSARIES.    {.See  Dictionaries.) 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

{See  Literature,  p.  21.) 

•GRAMMAR.    {See  Philology.) 

HEALTH.    {See  Hygiene.) 

"HEAT.    (.S"^^  under  Physics,  p.  29.) 

HISTOLOGY.     {See  Physiology.) 

HISTORY. 

{See  also  Biography.) 
ANDREWS  (C.    M.).— The   Old    English 
Manor  :  A  Study  in  Economic  History. 
Roval  Svo.     6s.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of 
Events,  Social  and  Political,  Home  and 
Foreign.  By  Joseph  Irving.  Svo. — Vol.1 
June  20th,  1837,  to  Feb.  28th,  1871,  iSj.  ; 
Vol.  II.  Feb.  24th,  1S71,  to  June  24th,  1S87, 
185.  Also  Vol.  II.  in  3  parts:  Part  I.  Feb. 
24th,  1871,  to  March  19th,  1874,  4J.  6d. ;  Part 
II.  March  20th,  1874,  to  July  22nd,  1878, 
.^.6d.;  Part  III.  July  23rd,  1878,  to  June 
24th,  1887,  gs.  Vol.  III.'  By  H.  H.  Fyfe. 
Part  I.  June  25th,  1887,  t^  Dec.  30th,  1890. 
4J.  6d. ;  sewed,  35.  6d.  Part  II.  1891,  i*.  6d. ; 
sewed,  is. 

ANNUAL  SUMMARIES.  Reprinted  from 
the  Times.     Vol.  I.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

ARNOLD  (T.).— The  Second  Punic  War. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Ed.  by  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.    With  8  Maps.    Cr.  8vo.    ss. 

ARNOLD  (W.  T.).— A  History  of  the 
Early  Roman  Empire.   Cr.  Svo.    [In  prep. 

®EESLY  (Mrs.).— Stories  from  the  His- 
tory OF  Rome.     Fcp.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

KLACKIE  (Prof.  John  Stuart).— What  Does 
History  Teach?        Globe  Svo.     '2s.6d. 

JBRETT  (R.  B.).— Footprints  of  States- 
men during  the  Eighteenth  Century 
IN  England.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


BRYCE  (James,  M.P.).— The  Holy  Roman 

Empire.      8th    Edit.      Cr.    Svo.      7J.  6d.— 

Library  Edition.     Svo.     14^. 
BUCKLEY  (Arabella).— History   of    Eng- 

land  for  Beginners.     Globe  Svo.     3^. 

Primer  of  English  History.  iSmo.  w. 

BURKE  (Edmund).    {See  Politics.) 
BURY  (J.  B.).— A  History  of  the  Later 

Roman  Empire  from  Arcadius  to  Irene, 

A.D.  390 — 800.     2  vols.     Svo.     32J. 
CASSEL   (Dr.    D.).— Manual    of    Jewish 

History  and  Literature.    Translated  by 

Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.     Fcp.  Svo.    2^.  6d. 
COX  (G.  v.). — Recollections  of  Oxford 

2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
ENGLISH      STATESMEN,       TWELVE. 

{See  Biography,  p.  4.) 
FISKE  (John).— The  Critical  Period  in 

American    History,   1783—89.      Ext.   cr 

8vo.     loj.  6d. 

The  Beginnings  of   New  England; 

or.  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.   Cr.  Svo.   js.  6d. 

The  American   Revolution.    2  vols. 

Cr.  Svo.     iSs. 

The  Discovery  of  America.    2  vols. 

Cr.  Svo.     iSs. 

FRAMJI  (Dosabhai).  —  History  of  the 
PARsis,  including  their  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Religion,  and  Present  Position. 
With  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Med.  Svo.     36*. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  Cr.  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

Old  English  History.  With  3  Coloured 

Maps.    9th  Edit.,  revised.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

Historical  Essays.     First  Series.    4th 

Edit.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Second    Series.      3rd    Edit.,    with 

Additional  Essays.     Svo.     loj.  6d. 

Third  Series.     Svo.     12s. 

Fourth  Series.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution FROM  the  Earliest  Times,  sth 
Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     5J. 

Comparative  Politics.    Lectures  at  the 

Royal  Institution.    To  which  is  added  "The 
Unity  of  History."     Svo.     i4,y. 

Subject    and    Neighbour    Lands   of 

Venice.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

English    Towns    and    Districts.     A 

Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.     Svo.     14*. 

The  Office  of  the  Historical  Pro- 
fessor.    Cr.  Svo.     2s. 

Disestablishment     and     Disendow- 

MENT  ;  What  are  they?    Cr.  Svo.     2s. 

Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Bri- 
tain :  George  Washington  the  Ex- 
pander OF  England.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Imperial  Federation.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

The  Methods  of  Historical  Study. 

Eight  Lectures  at  Oxford.     Svo.     loj.  6d. 

The  Chief  Periods  of  European  His- 
tory. With  Essay  on  "  Greek  Cities  under 
Roman  Rule."     Svo.     los.  6d. 

Four  Oxford  Lectures,  1S87 ;   Fifty 

Years  of  European  History;  Teutonic 
Conquest  in  Gaul  AND  Britain.    Svo.    5*. 

FRIEDMANN  (Paul).    {See  Biography.) 

GIBBINS  (H.  de  B.).— History  of  Com- 
merce  in  Europe.     Globe  Svo.     ss.  6d. 
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•GREEN  (John  Richard).— A  Short  History 
OF  THE  English  People.  New  Edit.,  re- 
vised. 159th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  ^s.td.— 
Also  in  Parts,  with  Analysis.  3J.  each. — Parti. 
607 — 1265;  II.  1204— 1553  ;  III.  1540 — 1689; 
IV.  \t(i<y—\ZT7,.  —  Illustrated  Edition,  in 
Parts.  Super  roy.  Svo.  \s.  each  net. — Part 
I.  Oct.  1891.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    i2j.  each  net. 

History  of  the  English  People.     In 

4  vols.     8vo.     i6j.  each. 

The  Making  of  England.     Svo.     i6j. 

The   Conquest    of    England.      With 

Maps  and  Portrait.     Svo.     iSj. 

Readings  in  English  History.    In  3 

Parts.     Fcp.  Svo.     u.  (id.  each. 

'GREEN  (Alice  S.).— The  English   Town 

in  the  15TH  Century.     2  vols.     Svo. 
GUEST  (Dr.  E.).—Origines  Celtics.  Maps. 

2  vols.     Svo.     32.y. 
<]rUEST(M.  J.). — Lectures  on  the  History 

OF  England.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
HISTORY   PRIMERS.      Edited    by    John 

Richard  Green.     i8mo.     \s.  each. 

Europe.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. 

Greece.     ByC.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A. 

Rome.     By  Bishop  Creighton. 

France.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yongb. 

English  History.     Hy  A.  B.  Buckley. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Ed.  by  Edw.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.     iSmo. 

General  Sketch  of  European  History. 
By  E.  A.  Freeman.    Maps.    3^.  bd. 

History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thomp- 
son.    Coloured  Maps.     -is.  td. 

History  of  Scotland.      By  Margaret 

MaCARTHUR.      "25. 

History  of  Italy.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 

M.A.     With  Colo  ired  Maps.     3J.  6d. 
History  of  Germany.     By  James  Sime, 

M.A.     3^. 
History  of  America.     By  J.  A.  Doyle. 

With  Maps.     ^s.  td. 
History    of    European    Colonies.      By 

E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     Maps.     4J.  6d. 
History  of  France.    By  Charlotte  M. 

Yongb.  Maps.  3^.  6d. 
HOLE  (Rev.  C.).— Genealogical  Stemma 
OF  THE  Kings  of  England  and  France, 
On  a  Sheet.  \s. 
INGRAM  (T.  Dunbar).— A  History  of  the 
Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland.     Svo.     loy.  6d. 

Two  Chapters  of  Irish  History:  1. 

The  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II.;  2.  The 
Alleged  Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
Svo.     6s. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— Modern  Greece.  Two 

Lectures.     Crown  Svo.     ^s. 
JENNINGS  (A.  C.).— Chronological  Ta- 

BLES  OF  Ancient  History.    Svo.     ss. 

=KEARY   (Annie).— The    Nations   Around 

Israel      Cr.  Svo.     31-.  6d. 
•KINGSLEY  (Charles).— The    Roman    and 

the  Teuton.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
Historical    Lectures    and    Essays. 

Cr.  Svo.     y.  td. 

i^ABBERTON  (R.  H.).     {See  Atlases.) 
ILEGGE  (Alfred  O.).— The  Growth  of  the 


Temporal  Power  of  thi 
Svo.     Sj.  6d. 


Papacy.    Cr. 


LETHBRIDGE(SirRoper).— A  Short  Man- 
ual of  the  History  OF  India.   Cr.  Svo.   5*. 

The  World's  History.  Cr.  Svo,  swd.  ix. 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  History 

OF  India.     Cr.  Svo,  sewed,     u.  td. 

HisTORYOF  England.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is.td. 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  History 

AND  Geography  OF  Bengal.  Cr.Svo.  is.td. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell).— A  History  of  Eton 
College,  1440—1884.   Illustrated.  Svo.  21*. 

A    History    of    the    University    of 

Oxford,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Year  1530.    Svo.    i6x. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— Greek  Life 
AND  Thought,  from  the  Age  of  Alex- 
ander TO  the  Roman  Conquest.  Cr. 
Svo.     i2.r.  6d. 

Social  Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer 

to  Menander.     6th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     9J. 

The    Greek    World    under    Roman 

Sway,  from  Polybius  to  Plutarch.  Cr. 
Svo.     loj.  6d. 

Problems  in  Greek  History.    Crown 

Svo.     7J.  6d. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).  {See  Select  Bio- 
graphy, p.  6.) 

MICHELET(M.).— A  Summary  of  Modern 
History.  Translated  by  M.  C.  M.  Simp- 
son.    Globe  Svo.     4J.  dd. 

MULLINGER(J.  B.). -CambridgeCharac- 

TERISTICS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CeNTURY. 

Cr.  Svo.     4J.  6d. 

NORGATE  (Kate).— England  under  thb  , 
Angevin  Kings.     In  2  vols.     Svo.     32J. 

OLTPHANT(Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Makers 
OF  Florence  :  Dante,  Giotto,  Savona- 
rola, and  their  City.  Illustr.  Cr.  Svo. 
lor.  dd. — Edition  de  Luxe.     Svo.    21J.  net. 

The  Makers  of  Venice  :  Doges,  Con- 
querors, Painters,  and  Men  of  Letters. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8\o.     10s.  6d. 

Royal     Edinburgh:      Her     Saints, 

Kings,  Prophets,  and  Poets.  Illustrated 
by  G.  Reid,  R.S.A.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Jerusalem,   its  History  and  Hope. 

Illust.  Svo.  2i.y. — Large  Paper  Edit.  50j.net. 

OTTfi    (E.    C.).— Scandinavian    History 

With  Maps.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
PALGRAVE  (Sir    F.).— History  of    Nor- 

MANDY  AND  of  England.  4  vols.  Svo.  ^l.^. 
PARKMAN    (Francis).  —  Montcalm     and 

Wolfe.     Library  Edition.     Illustrated  with 

Portraits  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Svo.  i2J.6</.  each. 

The  Collected    Works    of    Francis 

Parkman.  Popular  Edition.  In  10  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.  -js.  6d.  each  ;  or  complete,  3/.i3J.6</. 
— Pioneersof  France  in  the  New  World, 
I  vol.  ;  The  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
I  vol. ;  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West,  i  vol. ;  The  Oregon 
Trail,  i  vol. ;  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada 
under  Louis  XIV.,  i  vol. ;  Count  Fron- 
tenac  and  New  France  under  Louis 
XIV.,  I  vol.  ;  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  2 
vols. ;  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  2  vols. 

A  Half  Century  of  Conflict.    2  vols. 

Svo.     25J. 

The  Oregon  Trail.    Illustrated.    Med. 

Svo.       21  J. 

PERKINS  (J.  B).— France  under  the 
Regency.     Cr.  Svo.     Sj.  6d. 
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POOLE  (R.  L.). — A  History  of  the  Hugue- 
nots OF  THE  Dispersion  at  the  Recall 
OF  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

RHODES  (J.  F.).— History  OF  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to 
1880.     2  vols.     8vo.     2\S. 

>  ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold).-HisTORiCAL 
Gleanings.  Cr.  8vo.— ist  Series.  4^.  6d.— 
2nd  Series.     6s. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).— The  Ancient  Em- 
pires of  the  East.     Cr.  8vo.    6j. 

SEELEY  (Prof.  J.  R.).  —  Lectures  and 
Essays.     8vo.     ios.  6d. 

■ The   Expansion   of   England.      Two 

Courses  of  Lectures.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

• Our  Colonial   Expansion.      Extracts 

from  the  above.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

SEWELL  (E.  M.)  and  YONGE  (C.  M.).— 
European  History,  narrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Selections  from 
THE  BEST  Authorities.  2  vols.  3rd  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

SHUCKBURGH  (E.  S.).-A  School  His- 
TORY  OF  Rome.    Cr.  8vo.     \,In preparation. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  Bart.).-THB 
Story  of  Nuncomar  and  the  Impeach- 
ment OF  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  2  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.     1 5 J.  p 

TAIT  (C.  W.  a.).— Analysis  of  English 
History,  based  on  Green's  "Short  His- 
tory OF  the  English  People."  Cr.  Svo. 
4J.  6d. 

TOUT  (T.  F.).— Analysis  of  English  His- 
tory.   i8mo.    xs. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  Geo.  Otto).— Cawn fork. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

WHEELER  Q-  Talboys).— Primer  of  In- 
dian History,  Asiatic  and  European. 
iSmo.     ij. 

College  History  of   India,  Asiatic 

AND  European.     Cr.  Svo.    3^. ;  swd.  -zs.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  India.  With  Maps, 

Cr.  Svo.     I2J. 

• India  under  British  Rule.  Svo.  X2s.6d. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— The  Regal  Power 
OF  THE  Church.     Svo.    45.  6d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte).— Cameos  from  English 
History.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  5J.  each.— Vol.  i. 
From  Rollo  to  Edward  II. ;  Vol.  2.  Thb 
Wars  in  France;  Vol.  3.  The  Wars  of 
THE  Roses  ;  Vol.  4.  Reformation  Times  ; 
Vol.  5.  England  AND  Spain  ;  Vol.6.  Forty 
Years  of  Stewart  Rule  (1603—43) ;  Vol.  7. 
The  Rebellion  and  Restoration  (1642 — 
1678). 

The  Victorian   Half-Century.     Cr. 

Svo.     IS.  6d. ;  sewed,  \s. 

• The  Story  of  the  Christians  and 

Moors  in  Spain.     i8mo.    4s.  6d. 

HORTICULTURE.    (See  Gardening.) 

HYGIENE. 

BERNERS  (J.y-FiRST  Lessons  ON  Health. 
iSmo.     IS. 

BLYTH  (A.  Wynter).— A  Manual  of  Public 
Health.     Svo.     17s.  net. 

BROWNE  (J.  H.  Balfour).— Water  Supply. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


CORFIELD  (Dr.  W.  H.).-The  Treatment 
and  Utilisation  of  Sewage.  3rd  Edit. 
Revised  by  the  Author,  and  by  Louis  C^ 
Parkes,  M.D.     Svo.     i6s. 

GOODFELLOW(J.).-The  Dietetic  Value 
OF  Bread.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Sanitary  and  So- 
cial Lectures.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

Health  and  Education.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

MIERS  (H.  A.)  and  CROSSKEY  (R.).-The. 

Soil  IN  Relatioxto  Health.  Cr.Svo.  ^s.Sd.. 
REYNOLDS  (Prof.  Osborne).— Sewer  Gas, 

AND  How  to  keep  it  out  of  Houses.    3rd 

Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 
RICHARDSON  (Dr.   B.  W.).— Hygeia  :   A 

City  of  Health.     Cr.  Svo.     is. 

The   Future   of   Sanitary    Science 

Cr.  Svo.     IS. 

On  Alcohol.    Cr.  Svo.     is. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

{See  under  Theology,  p.  35.) 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

BALCH  (Elizabeth).  —  Glimpses  of  Old 
English  Homes.    G1.  4to.    14s. 

BLAKE.    {See  Biography,  p.  3.) 

BOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.). 
{See  Voyages  and  Travels.) 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  (A).  Printed  in. 
Colours,  with  Illuminated  Borders.    4to.    215.. 

DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER- 
LEY.  From  the  Spectator.  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  Svo.  dy.— Also  with 
uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6s. 

DELL  (E.  C). — Pictures  from  Shelley. 
Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.    Folio.   q.is.  net. 

GASKELL  (Mrs.).— Cranford.  Illustrated 
bv  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  Svo.  6j.— Alsc^ 
with  uncut  edges   paper  label.     6s. 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver).  —  The  Vicar  or 
Wakefield.  New  Edition,  with  182  Illus- 
trations by  Hugh  Thomson.  Preface  by 
Austin  Dobson.  Cr.  Svo.  6j.— Also  with 
Uncut  Edges,  paper  label.    6s. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).  —  Illustrated. 
Edition  of  the  Short  History  of  thb 
English  People.  In  Parts.  Sup.  roy.  Svo. 
IS.  each  net.  Part  I.  Oct.  1891.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.     i-zs.  each  net. 

GRIMM.    {See  Books  for  the  Young.) 

HALLWARD  (R.  F.).— Flowers  of  Para- 
dise. Music,  Verse,  Design,  Illustration.  6s, 

HAMERT0N(P.  G.).— Manin  Art  Witb 
Etchings  and  Photogravures.  3/.  13J.  6d.  net. 
— Large  Paper  Edition.     10/.  loj.  net. 

HARRISON  (F  ).— Annals  of  an  Old  Ma- 
nor House,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford^ 
4to.     425-.  net. 

IRVING  (Washington).— Old  Christmas. 
From  the  Sketch  Book.  Illustr.  by  Randolph" 
Caldecott.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. — Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6s.  —Large 
Paper  Edition.     30,^.  net. 

Bracebridge  Hall.  Illustr.  by  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  Svo> 
6s. — Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6jw 

Old     Christmas    and     Bracebridgb 

Hall.     Edition  de  Luxe.     Roy.  Svo.     21J- 
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KINGSLEY  (Charles).— The  Water  Babies. 
{See  Books  for  the  Young.) 

— -  The  Heroes.  {See  Books  for  the  Young.) 

Glaucus.    {See  Natural  History.) 

LANG  (Andrew).— The  Library.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Modern  English  Illustrated 
Books,  by  Austin  Dobson.  Cr.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 
—  Large  Paper  Edition.     21s.  net. 

LYTE  iH.  C.  Maxwell).     [See  History.) 

MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.).    {See  Voyages  and  Travels.) 

MEREDITH  (L.  A.).— Bush  Friends  in 
Tasmania.  Native  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Insects,  with  Prose  and  Verse  Descriptions. 
Folio.     52J.  6d.  net. 

OLD  SONGS.  With  Drawings  by  E.  A. 
Abbey  and  A.  Parsons.  4to,mor.gilt.  ^'^s.Sd. 

PROPERT  0-  L-)-    {See  Art.) 

STUART,  RELICS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HOUSE  OF.  Illustrated  by  40  Plates  in 
Colours  drawn  from  Relics  of  the  Stuarts  by 
William  Gibb.  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  Skelton,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and  Descrip- 
tive Notes  by  W.  St.  John  Hope.  Folio, 
half  morocco,  gilt  edges.     10/.  10s.  net. 

TENNYSON  (Lord  H.).— Jack  and  the 
Bean-Stalk.  English  Hexameters.  Illus- 
trated by  R.  Caldecott.    Fcp.  4to.    35.  dd. 

TRISTRAM  (W.  O.).— Coaching  Days  and 
Coaching  Ways.  Illust.  H.  Railton  and 
Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6j.— Also  with 
uncut  edges,  paper  label,  6s. — Large  Paper 
Edition,  30J.  net. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM :  A 
Description  and  a  Catalogue.  By  W.  G. 
Rawlinson.     Med.  8vo.     i2j.  6d. 

WALTON  and  COTTON— LOWELL.— Thk 
Complete  Angler.  With  Introduction  by 
Jas.  Russell  Lowell.  2  vols.  Ext.  cr.  8vo. 
52J.  6d.  net. 

LANGUAGE.    {See  Philology.) 

LAW. 

BERNARD  (M.).— Four  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects  connected  with  Diplomacy.  8vo.  9*. 

BIGELOW  (M.  M.).— History  of  Proce- 
dure in  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  1066-1204.    8vo.     ids. 

BOUTMY  (E.).  —  Studies  in  Constitu- 
tional Law.  Transl.  by  Mrs.  Dicey.  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  English  Constitution.    Transl. 

by  Mrs.  Eaden.  Introduction  by  Sir  F. 
Pollock,  Bart.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CHERRY  (R.  R.).  —  Lectures  on  the 
Growth  of  Criminal  Law  in  Ancient 
Communities.    8vo.     s^-  net. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).  — Introduction  to 
THE  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   4th  Edit.     8vo.     1.2s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES,  THE. 
{See  Politics.) 

HOLLAND  (Prof.  T.  E.).— The  Treaty  Re- 
LATioNs  OF  Russia  and  Turkey,  from 
1774  TO  1853.    Cr.  8vo.    2J. 

HOLMES  (O.  W.,  jun.).  — The  Common 
Law.    8vo.     12s. 


LIGHTWOOD  g.  M.).— the  nature  of 
Positive  Law.     8vo.     i2j.  6d. 

MAITLAND  (F.  W.).— Pleas  of  the  Crown 
FOR  the  County  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1221. 
8vo.     js.  6d. 

Justice  and  Police.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6rf. 

MONAHAN  Games  H.).— The  Method  of 
Law.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

PATERSON  (James).— Commentaries  on 
THE  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  the 
Laws  of  England  relating  to  the  Se- 
curity of  the  Person.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  21  J. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Speech, 

AND  Public  Worship.    Cr.  8vo.     i2j. 

PHILLIMORE   (John  G.).— Private  Law 

AMONG  THE  ROMANS.      8vO.      6s. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.).— Essays  in  Juris- 
prudence AND  Ethics.    8vo.    xos.  6a. 

The  Land  Laws.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

Leading  Cases  done  into  English. 

Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

RICHEY  (Alex.  G.).— The  Irish  Land  Laws. 
Cr,  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

SELBORNE  (Earl  of).— Judicial  Proce- 
dure in  the  Privy  Council.    8vo.     I.S.  net 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  F.,  Bart.).— A  Digest  of 
THE  Law  OF  Evidence.  6th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

A    Digest    of    the    Criminal    Law  ; 

Crimes  AND  Punishments.  4th  Ed.  8vo.  i6s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Criminal 

Procedure  in  Indictable  Offences.  By 
Sir  J.  F.,  Bart.,  and  Herbert  Stephen, 
LL.M.     8vo.     125'.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 

England.     3  vols.    8vo.    48^. 

A  General  View   of  the   Criminal 

Law  of  England.    2nd  Edit.    8vo.     14J. 

STEPHEN  (J.  K.).— International  Law 
and  International  Relations.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

WILLIAMS  (S.  E.).— Forensic  Facts  and 
Fallacies.    Globe  8vo.    i,s.  6d. 

LETTERS.    {See  under  Literature,  p.  20.) 

LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE  (Rev.  John).— Storm  Warriors; 
or,  Life-Boat  Work  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Cr.  8vo.     3,y.  6d. 

LEWIS  (Richard).— History  of  the  Life- 
Boat  and  its  Work.     Cr.  Svo.     5J. 

LIGHT.    {See  under  Physics,  p.  29.) 

LITERATURE. 

History  and  Criticism  of — Commentaries ^ 
etc. — Poetry  and  the  Drama — Poetical  Col- 
lections and  Selections — Prose  Fiction — Col- 
lected Works,  Essays,  Lectures,  Letters^ 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

History  and  Criticism  of. 

{See  also  Essays,  p.  20.) 
ARNOLD  (M.).    {See  Essays,  p.  20.) 
BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— A  Primer  of  Eng- 
lish   Literature.       i8mo.    .  is.  —  Large 
Paper  Edition.     8vo.     -js.  6d. 
A  History  of  Early  English  Litera- 
ture.    2  vols.     Svo.     20s.  net. 
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LITERATURE. 

History  and  Criticism  of—continued. 

CLASSICAL  WRITERS.     Edited  by  John 

Richard  Green.     Fcp.  8vo.     is.  6d.  each. 

Demosthenes.     By  Prof.  Butcher,  M.A, 

Euripides.     By  Prof.  Mahaffy. 

LiVY.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 

Milton.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

Sophocles.    By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A. 

Tacitus.  By  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb. 

Vergil.     By  Prof.  Nettleship,  M.A. 
ENGLISH    MEN    OF    LETTERS.      {See 

Biography,  p.  4.) 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
In  4  vols.     Cr.  8vo. 

Early  English   Literature.     By  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  M.A.        {In  preparation. 
Elizabethan    Literature    (1560 — 1665), 

By  George  Saintsbury.    -js.  6d. 

Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (1660 

— 1780).   By  Edmund  GossE,  M.A.   -js.^d. 

The  Modern  Period.     By  Prof.  Dowden. 

[In  preparation. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— A  Primer  of  Greek 

Literature.    i8mo.    i.y. 
•^—  The  Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon 

TO  ISAEOS.     2  vols     8vO.      25J. 

JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift, 
AND  Gray.  With  Macaulay's  "Life  of 
Johnson  "  Ed.  by  M.Arnold.  Cr.8vo.  i^s.td. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  —  Literary  and 
General  Lectures.    Cr,  8vo.    3^.  td. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— A  History  of 
Classical  Greek  Literature.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.— Vol.  I.  The  Poets.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Homer  by  Prof.  Sayce.  In  a 
Parts. — Vol.  2.  The  Prose  Writers.  In  3 
Parts.     4 J.  (id.  each. 

MORLEY  (John).  {See  Collected  Works, 
P-  23.) 

NICHOL(Prof.  J.)  and  McCORMICK  (Prof 
(W.  S.). — A  Short  History  of  English 
Literature.    Globe  8vo.    [In  preparation. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Lite- 
RARY  History  of  England  in  the  End 

OF  THE  iStH   and   BEGINNING  OF  THE  19TH 

Century.    3  vols.    8vo.    21J. 

RYLAND  (F.).— Chronological  Outlines 
OF  English  Literature.     Cr.  8vo.     6j. 

WARD  (Prof.  A.  W.).— A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Dramatic  Literature,  to  the 
Death  OF  Queen  Anne.    2  vols.    8vo.    32^. 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— A  Primer  of  Ro- 
man Literature.    i8mo.    \s. 

Commentaxles,  etc. 

BROWNING. 
A  Primer  ON  Browning.  By  Mary  Wilson. 
Cr.  8vo.     7.S.  6d. 

CHAUCER. 
A  Primer  of  Chaucer.     By  A.  W,  Pol- 
lard.    iSnio.     li'. 

DANTE. 

Readings  on  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante. 
Chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary  of  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola.  By  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Church.     2  vols.    Cr.  Bvo.     24J. 


HOMER. 
Homeric  Dictionary.  {See  Dictionaries. > 
The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems. 

By  Prof.  W.  D.  Geddes.     8vo.     145. 
Homeric  Synchronism.     An  Inquiry  into 

the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer.     By  the; 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Primer  of  Homer.  By  the  same.  i8mo.  u. 
Landmarksof  Homeric  Study,  together 

with  an  Essay  on  the  Points  of  Con. 

TACT   between   the   ASSYRIAN   TABLETS. 

AND  THE  Homeric  Text.     By  the  same.. 
Cr.  8vo.     ■zs.td. 
Companion  to  the  Iliad  for  English 
Readers.    By  W.  Leaf,  Litt.D.     Crown, 
8vo.     7J.  6d. 

HORACE. 
Studies,  Literary  and  Historical,  in 
THE  Odes  of  Horace.     By  A.  W.  Ver- 
rall,  Litt.D.     8vo.     Zs.td. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare  Glossary.  5'^«Dictionaries» 

A  Primer  of  Shakspere.  By  Prof.  Dow- 
den.   iSmo.    IS. 

A  Shakespearian  Grammar.  By  Rev. 
E.  A.  Abbott.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     ts. 

Shakespeareana  Genealogica.  By  G.  R. 
French.     8vo.     15J. 

A  Selection  from  the  Lives  in  North's 
Plutarch  which  illustrate  Shakes- 
peare's Plays.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.     Cr.  Bvo.     ts. 

Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots. 
By  Prof.  Cyril  Ransome.  Cr.  Bvo.  ss.6d. 
—Also  separately  :  Hamlet,  gd.  ;  Mac- 
beth, gd.  ;  Tempest,  gd. 

Caliban:  A  Critique  on  "The  Tempest*" 
and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  By 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson.    Svo.    10s.  td. 

TENNYSON. 
A  Companion  to  "  In  Memoriam."    By 
Elizabeth  R.  Chapman.    Globe  Bvo.   2j. 

Lectures  on  the  Idylls  of  the  King.. 
ByH.  Littledale,  M.A.   Cr.  8vo.  4^-.  6^.. 

WORDSWORTH. 
Wordsworthiana  :  A  Selection  of  Papers, 
read  to  the  Wordsworth  Society.     Edited.' 
by  W.  Knight.     Cr.  Bvo.     js.  6d. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

ALDRICH  (T.  Bailey).— The  Sisters'  Tra- 
gedy :  with  other  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dra- 
matic.    Fcp.  Bvo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

AN  ANCIENT  CITY  :  and  other  Poems.. 
Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.     6s. 

ANDERSON  (A.).— Ballads  and  Sonnets. 
Cr.  Svo.     s^r. 

ARNOLD     (Matthew).  —  The     Complete 
Poetical  Works.     New  Edition.    3  vols.. 
Cr.  Bvo.     7s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Early  Poems,  Narrative  Poems- 

and  Sonnets. 
Vol.  2.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poems. 
Vol.  3.  Dramatic  and  Later  Poems. 

Complete   Poetical    Works,     i   vol-. 

Cr.  Bvo.     7.S.  6d. 

Selected  Poems.     iBmo.    4s.  6d. 
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AUSTIN  (Alfred).— Poetical  Works.    New 
Collected  Edition.  6  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    5s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  The  Tower  of  Babel. 
Vol.  2.  Savonarola,  etc. 
Vol.  3.  Prince  Lucifer. 
Vol.  4.  The  Human  Tragedy. 
Vol.  5.  Lyrical  Poems. 
Vol.  6.  Narrative  Poems. 

Soliloquies  in  Song.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

At  the  Gate  of  the  Convent  :  and 

other  Poems.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Madonna's  Child.     Cr.  410.     3J.  6^. 

Rome  or  Death.     Cr.  4to.     gs. 

The  Golden  Age.     Cr.  Bvo.     5^. 

The  Season.     Cr.  8vo.     5s. 

Love's  Widowhood.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

English  Lyrics.     Cr.  8vo.     3,y.  6d. 

Fortunatus  the  Pessimist.  Cr.Svo.  6j. 

BETSY  LEE  :  A  Fo'c's'le  Yarn.     Ext.  fcp. 

Bvo.     3^.  6d. 
BLACKIE   (John    Stuart).— Messis  Vitae  : 
Gleanings  of  Song  from  a  Happy  Life.     Cr. 
Bvo.     4^.  6d. 

The  Wise  Mhn  of  Greece.    In  a  Series 

of  Dramatic  Dialogues.     Cr.  Bvo.     gs. 

Goethe's  Faust.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Bvo.     gs. 

BLAKE.    {See  Biography,  p.  3.) 
BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— Riquet   of   the 
Tuft  :  A  Love  Drama.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Poems.     Globe  Bvo.     6s. 

BROWN  (T.  E.).-The  Manx  Witch  :  and 
other  Poems.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Old  John,  and  other  Poems.     Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

BURGON  (Dean).— Poems.  Ex.fcp.8vo.  4^.6^. 
BURNS.     The  Poetical  Works.    With  a 

Biographical  Memoir  by  Alexander  Smith. 

In  2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo.    10s.    (See  also  Globe 

Library,  p.  21.) 
BUTLER  (Samuel).— Hudibras.      Edit,   by 

Alfred  Milnes.   Fcp.  Bvo. — Part  I.  3*.  6d. ; 

Parts  II.  and  III.  4s.  6d. 
BYRON.     (See  Golden  Treasury  Series, 

p.  21.) 
CALDERON.— Select    Plays.     Edited  by 

Norman  Maccoll.     Cr.  Bvo.     14s. 
CAUTLEY  (G.   S.).— A   Century  of    Em- 
,  BLEMs.    With  Illustrations  by  Lady  Marion 

Alfokd.     Small  4to.     los.  6d. 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).— Poems.    Cr.  Bvo.    js.6d, 

COLERIDGE:  Poetical  and  Dramatic 
Works.  4  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  31J.  6^.— Also 
an  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  2/.  12s.  6d. 

Complete  Poetical  Works.  With  In- 
troduction by  J.  D.  Campbell,  and  Portrait. 
Cr.  8vo.     7 J.  6d. 

COLQUHOUN.— Rhymes  and  Chimes.  By 
F.  S.  CoLQUHOUN  (n^e  F.  S.  Fuller  Mait- 
land).     Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.     2J.  6d. 

COWPER.  (See  Globe  Library,  p.  21 ; 
Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  21.) 

CRAIK  (Mrs.).— Poems.    Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.    6s. 

DE  VERE  (A.).— Poetical  Works.  6  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.     ss.  each. 

DOYLE  (Sir  F.  H.).— The  Return  of  the 
Guards  :  and  other  Poems.   Cr.  Bvo.   7^.  6d. 

DRYDEN.    (.See  Globe  Library,  p.  21.) 

EMERSON.    (See  Collected  Works,  p.  21.) 


EVANS  (Sebastian).  —  Brother  Fabian's. 
Manuscript  rand  other  Poems.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s, 

In  the  Studio  :   A  Decade  of  Poems.- 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     ss. 

FITZ  GERALD  (Caroline).— Venetia  Vic-^ 
trix  :  and  other  Poems.  Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.  3^.  6d^ 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).— The  RubAiyat- 
OF  Omar  KhAyyam.    Ext.  cr.  Bvo.    10s.  6d, 

FO'C'SLE  YARNS,  including  "  Betsy  Lee,';' 
and  other  Poems.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

FRASER-TYTLER.  —  Songs  in  Minora 
Keys.  By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler  (Mrs. 
Edward  Liddell).    2nd  Edit.     iBmo.    6s. 

FURNIVALL  (F.  J.).— Le  Morte  Arthur.. 
Edited  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  2252,  in  the 
British  Museum.     Fcp.  Bvo.     75. 6d. 

GARNETT  (R.).-Idylls  and  Epigrams.. 
Chiefly  from  the  Greek  Anthology.  Fcp.. 
Bvo.     "zs.  6d. 

GOETHE.— Faust.    (See  Blackie.) 

Reynard  the  Fox.    Transl.  into  English 

Verse  by  A.  D.  Ainslie.     Cr.  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH.— The  Traveller  and  thk 
Deserted  Village.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Arthur  Barrett,  B.A.  \s.  gd.  ;. 
sewed,  ij.6^.— The  Traveller  (separately),, 
sewed,  u.— By  J.  W.  Hales.  Cr.  Bvo.  6d. 
(See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  21.) 

GRAHAM  (David).— King  James  I.  Aa 
Historical  Tragedy.     Globe  8vo.     75. 

GRAY.— Poems.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,, 
by  J.  Bradshaw,  LL.D.  G1.  Bvo.  xs.  gd. , 
sewed,  is.  6d.  (See also CohLECTEoWoRKS, 
p.  22.) 

HALLWARD.    (See  Illustrated  Books.) 

HAYES  (A.).— The  March  of  Man:  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  Bvo.     ^s.  6d.  net, 

HERRICK.  (See  Golden  Treasury  Se- 
ries, p.  21.) 

HOPKINS    (Ellice).— Autumn    Swallows 
A  Book  of  Lyrics.     Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.     6s. 

HOSKEN  ( J.  D. ).  -Phaon  and  Sappho,  and 
NiMROD.     Fcp.  Bvo.     5J. 

JONES    (H.    A.).— Saints    and    Sinners. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     ss.  6d. 
The  Crusaders.     Fcp.  Svo.     2^-.  6d. 

KEATS.  (See  Golden  Treasury  Series, 
p.  21.) 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Poems.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3J.  6d. — Pocket  Edition.  iBmo.  \s.  6d. — 
Eversley  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  Bvo.     \os. 

LAMB.    (See  Collected  Works,  p.  22.) 

LANDOR.    (See  Golden  Treasury  Series, 

p.  22.) 
LONGFELLOW.    (See  Golden  Treasury 

Series,  p.  22.) 

LOWELL  (Jas.  Russell).— Complete  Poeti- 
cal Works.     iBmo.     4^.  6d. 

With  Introduction  by  Thomas  Hughes,. 

and  Portrait.     Cr.  Bvo.     7J.  6d. 

Heartsease  and  Rue.     Cr.  Bvo.     5^. 

Old  English  Dramatists.  Cr.  Bvo.  5J. 

(See  also  Collected  Works,  p.  23.) 

LUCAS  (F.).— Sketches  of  Rural  Life. 
Poems.     Globe  Svo.     5J. 
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Poetry  and  the  DTamsi—coniinued. 

■MEREDITH  (George).  —  A  Reading  of 
Earth.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     55, 

Poems    and    Lyrics   of   the   Joy    of 

Earth.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life. 

Cr,  8vo.     6s. 

Modern  Love.     Ex.  fcap.  8vo.    5^. 

The  Empty  Purse.     Fcp,  8vo.     5s. 

•MILTON.— Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  David 
Masson,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  2j.— [Uni- 
form with  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare.] 

Edited   by  Prof.   Masson.     3  vols. 

Globe  8vo.     15J. 

Giode    Edition.      Edited   by    Prof. 

Masson.     Globe  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Paradise  Lost,  Books  i  and  2.    Edited 

by  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.  xs.  gd.  ; 
sewed,  i^.  6d. — Books  i  and  2  (separately), 
15.  3^.  each  ;  sewed,  is.  each. 

L'Allegro,    II    Penseroso,    Lycidas, 

Arcades,  Sonnets,  etc.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Bell,  M.A.     u.  gd. ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

CoMUS.     By  the  same.     \s.  ^d.  ;  swd.  is. 

Samson  Agonistes.    Edited  by  H.  M. 

Percival,  M.A.     2S. ;  sewed,  is.  gd. 

'MOULTON  (Louise  Chandler).  —  In  the 
Garden  of  Dreams  :  Lyrics  and  Sonnets. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

■ SwALLOwr  Flights.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

MUDIE  (C.  E.).— Stray  Leaves:  Poems. 
4th  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

MYERS  (E.). — The  Puritans  :  A  Poem. 
Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     \s.  6d. 

The    Defence    of    Rome:    and   other 

Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     5J. 
.. The  Judgment  of  Prometheus  :  and 

other  Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

^MYERS  (F.  W.   H.).— The   Renewal    of 

Youth  :  and  other  Poems.    Cr.  8vo.    ^s.  6d. 

St.  Paul  :  A  Poem.  Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.  2s.6d. 

■NORTON  (Hon.  Mrs.).— The  Lady  of  La 
Garaye.     9th  Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

4>ALGRAVE(Prof.F.T.).— Original  Hymns. 
3rd  Edit.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 

Lyrical  Poems.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

Visions  of  England.    Cr.  8vo.     7J.  6d. 

Amenophis.     i8mo.     4J.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  G.).— A  Vision  of  Life: 
Semblance  AND  Reality.  Cr.  8vo.   7^  net. 

PEEL  (Edmund).— Echoes  from  Horeb  : 
and  other  Poems.     Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  6d 

POPE.    {See  Globe  Library,  p.  21.) 

•RAWNSLEY  (H.  D.).— Poems,  Ballads, 
AND  Bucolics.    Fcp.  8vo.    ss. 

ROSCOE  (W.  C.).— Poems.  Edit,  by  E.  M. 
Roscoe.     Cr.  Bvo.     7^.  net. 

B.OSSETTI  (Christina).— Poems.  New  Col- 
lected Edition.     Globe  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 


SCOTT.— The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by 
Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.     is. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     By 

G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Elliot, 
B.A.  Globe  8vo.  2J.  ;  sewed,  is.  gd. — Canto 
I.  9^.- Cantos  I.— III.  and  IV.— VI.  is.  ^d. 
each  ;  sewed,  is.  each. 

Marmion.  Edited  by  Michael  Mac- 
millan, B.A.     3J. ;  sewed,  2j.  6d. 

Marmion,  and  The  Lord  of  the  Islf.s. 

By  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.     is. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.     By  G.  H. 

Stuart,  M.A.    Gl.  8vo.    ■zs.  6d.  ;  swd.  zs. 

Rokeby.      By    Michael    Macmillan, 

B.A.     35. ;  sewed,  2j.  6d. 

(,See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  21.) 

SHAIRP  (John  Campbell).— Glen  Desserav: 
and  other  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Elegiac.  Ed. 
by  F.  T.  Palgrave.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— TheWorksofWilliam 
Shakespeare.  Cambridge  Edition.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  by  W.  Alois  Wright, 
M.A.     9  vols.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  each. 

Victoria  Edition.  In  3  vols. — Come- 
dies ;  Histories  ;  Tragedies.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s.  each. 

The  Tempest.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  K.  Deighton..  Gl.  8vo.  is.  gd. ; 
sewed,  is.  6d. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  2s. ;  sewed, 

is.  gd. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  gd. ; 

sewed,  is.  6d. 

The   Merchant  of  Venice,      is.  gd.  ; 

sewed,  is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It.    is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Twelfth  Night,    is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

The  Winter's  Tale.   2j.  ;  sewed,  ij.g^^. 

King  John.     is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Richard  II.     li'.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Henry  V.     1^.9^.;  sewed,  is.6d. 

Richard  III.     By  C.  H.  Tawney,  MJ^. 

25.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s. 

CoRiOLANUS.   By  K.  Deighton.  is.  bd. 

sewed,  2s. 

Julius  C^sar.     is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Macbeth,     ij.  gd. ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Hamlet.    2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s. 

King  Lear,    is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Othello.     2s. ;  sewed,  is.  gd.  ^ 

Antony andCleopatra.  2s.6d.\swA.au 

Cymbeline.     2S.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 

(See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  21 ;  Goldbn 
Treasury  Series,  p.  21.) 

SHELLEY.— Complete  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Dowden.  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo. 
7S.6d.  {See  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  21.) 

SMITH  (C.  Barnard).— Poems.   Fcp.  8vo.  51. 

SMITH  (Horace).— Poems.     Globe  8vo.     5*. 

Interludes.     Cr.  8vo.     ss. 

SPENSER.— Fairie  Queene.  Book  I.  By 
H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.  Gl.  8vo.  35. ;  swd., 
2s.  6d.     (See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  21.) 

STEPHENS  (J.  B.).— Convict  Once:  and 

other  Poems.     Cr.  Bvo.     7s.  6d. 
STRETTELL  (Alma).— Spanish  and  Ital^ 

IAN  Folk  Songs.  Illustr.  Roy.i6mo. 

SYMONS    (Arthur).  —  Days    and 
Globe  Byo.    6s. 
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TENNYSON  (Lord).— Complete  Works. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Portrait. 
Cr.  8vo.  7j.  6d. — School  Edition.  In  Four 
Parts.     Cr.  8vo.     2$.  6d.  each. 

Poetical     Works.      Pocket    Edition. 

i8mo,  morocco,  gilt  edges,     -js.  6d.  net. 

• Works.     Library  Edition.     In   8   vols. 

Globe  8vo.  5J.  each.  [Each  volume  may  be 
ihad  separately.] — Poems,  2  vols. — Idylls  of 
THE  King.— The  Princess,  and  Maud.— 
Enoch  Arden,  and  In  Memoriam.— Bal- 
lads, and  other  Poems. — Queen  Mary,  and 
Harold. — Becket,  and  other  Plays. 

Works.  Ext.fcp.  8vo.  Edition,  on  Hand- 
made Paper.  In  10  vols,  (supplied  in  seis 
only).  5/.  ss.  od.—KARLV  Poems.— Lucre- 
tius, and  other  Poems. — Idylls  of  the 
King. — The  Princess,  and  Maud. — Enoch 
Arden,  and  In  Memoriam. — Queen  Mary, 
and  Harold. — Ballads,  and  other  Poems. 
— Becket,  The  Cup.— The  Foresters, 
The  Falcon,  The  Promise  of  May. — 
TiRESiAS,  and  other  Poems. 

Works.    Miniature  Edition,  in  16  vols., 

viz.  The  Poetical  Works.  12  vols,  in  a 
box.  25J.— The  Dramatic  Works.  4  vols, 
in  a  box.     loy.  6d. 

Works.     Miniature  Edition   on   India 

Paper.  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works. 
8  vols,  in  a  box.     40J.  net. 

■  The  O1  iginal  Editions.     Fcp.  8vo, 

Poems.    65. 

Maud  :  and  other  Poems.    35.  6</. 
The  Princess.    35.  6rf. 
The  Holy  Grail  :  and  other  Poems,  ^.td. 
Ballads  :  and  other  Poems.     5J. 
Harold  :  A  Drama.    6j. 
Oueen  Mary  -A  Drama.    6j. 
The  Cup,  and  The  Falcon.    5j. 
Becket.    6j. 

TiRESiAS  :  and  other  Poems.     6j. 
LocKSLEY  Hall  sixty  years  after,  etc.  6*. 
Demeter  :  and  other  Poems,     ds. 
The  Foresters  :  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 

Marian,    ts. 
The  Death  of  Oenone,  Akbar's  Dream, 

and  other  Poems.    6j. 
Poems  hv  Two  Brothers-     6j. 

T He  Royal  Edition,     i  vol.     8vo.     \bs. 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.    Edit. 

by  Emily  Shakespear.     i8mo.     2j.  t<i. 

The  Brook.    With  20  Illustrations  by  A. 

Woodruff.    32mo.    7.s.  6d. 

Songs    from    Tennyson's    Writings. 

Square  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Tennyson.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  RowE,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.     Globe  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

Enoch  Arden.     By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Aylmer's  Field.   By  W.T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     2S.  bd. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  The  Pass- 

INGOF Arthur.  ByF.J.RowE.  G1.8vo.  2f.6ar. 

The  Princess.  By  P.  M.  Wallace,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     3J.  td. 
' Gareth    and    Lynette.      By   G.    C. 

Macaulay,  M.A.    2$.  6d. 

Geraint  and  Enid.  By  G.  C.  Macau- 
lay,  M.A.     2 J.  6d. 

The  Holy  Grail.    Bs  G.  C.  Macaulay, 

M.A.     2$.  6d. 
Tennyson  for  the  Young.     By  Canon 

AiNGER.      i8mo.      ij.   net.  —Large    Paper, 

uncut,  3*.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  4J.  6d, 


TENNYSON  (Lord).— Becket.  As  arranged 
for  the  Stage  by  H.  Irving.  Bvo.  swd.2j.net. 

TENNYSON  (Frederic^).— The  Isles  of 
Greece  :  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  Cr.  8vo. 
7J.  6d. 

Daphne  rand  other  Poems.  Cr.Svo.  ys.dd. 

TENNYSON  (Lord  H.).    {See  Illustrated 

Books.) 

TRUMAN(Jos.).— After-thoughts:  Poems. 
Cr.  Bvo.     -^s.  6d. 

TURNER  (Charles  Tennyson).— Collected 
Sonnets,  Old  AND  New.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  -js.ftd. 

TYRWHITT  (R.  St.  John).— Free  Field. 
Lyrics,  chiefly  Descriptive.    Gl.  8vo.    3J.  bd. 

Battle  and  After,  concerning  Ser. 

GEANT  Thomas  Atkins,  Grenadier 
Guards  :  and  other  Verses.    Gl.  8vo.    ■s.s.td. 

WARD  (Samuel).— Lyrical  Recreations. 
Fcp.  Bvo.    6s. 

WATSON  (W.). -Poems.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^. 

Lachrymae  Musarum.  Fcp.Svo.  ^s.bd. 

{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  22.) 

WHITTIER.— Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  With 
Portrait.  iBmo.  4^.  6d.  {See  also  Col- 
lected Works,  p.  23.) 

WILLS  (W.  G.).— Melchior.    Cr.  8vo.    gs. 

WOOD  (Andrew  Goldie).— The  Isles  of  the 
Blest  :  and  other  Poems.     Globe  Bvo.     5J. 

WOOLNER  (Thomas).  —  My  Beautiful 
Lady.    3rd  Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.    55. 

Pygmalion.    Cr.  Bvo.     js.  6d. 

SiLENUs.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

WORDSWORTH.  —  Complete     Poetical 

Works.  Copyright  Edition.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morley,  and  Portrait. 
Cr.  8vo.     7J.  6d. 

The  Recluse.    Fcp.  Bvo.   2s.  6</.— Large 

Paper  Edition.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  21.) 

Poetical  Collections  and  Selections. 

{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  21  • 

Books  for  the  Young,  p.  41.) 

HALES  (Prof.  J.  W.).— Longer  English 
Poems.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex. 
planatory,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  English.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     4J.  6d. 

MACDONALD  (George).— England's  An- 
tiphon.     Cr.  Bvo.     /^s.  6d. 

MARTIN  (F.).  {See  Books  for  the  Young, 
p.  41.) 

MASSON  (R.  O.  and  D.).— Three  Centuries 
OF  English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.     Globe  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).— The  Golden 
Treasury  of  the  best  Songs  and  Lyjjical 
Poems  in  the  English  Language.  Large 
Type.  Cr.  Bvo.  los.  6d.  {See  also  Golden 
Treasury  Series,  p.  21 ;  Books  for  the 
Young,  p.  41.) 

WARD(T.  H.).— English  Poets.  Selections, 
with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  Writers, 
and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A. 
4  vols.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Bvo.  js.  6d.  each. — 
Vol.  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne  ;  II.  Ben  Jon- 
son  TO  Dryden  ;  III.  Addison  to  Blake  ; 
IV.  Wordsworth  to  Rossetti. 
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LITERATURE. 

WOODS  (M.  A.).— A  First  Poetry  Book. 
Fcp.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

A  Second  Poetry  Book.    2  Parts.    Fcp. 

8vo.     2J.  6d.  each. — Complete,  4J,  6d. 

A  Third  Poetry  Book.  Fcp.Svo.  4J,  6rf. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  With  a  Vig- 
nette and  Frontispiece.  1 2th  Edit.  i8mo.  is. 

Prose  Fiction. 

BIKELAS  (D.).— LouKis  Laras  ;  or,  The 
Reminiscences  of  a  Chiote  Merchant  during 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Translated 
by  J.  Gennadius.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

BJORNSON  (B.).  — Synnovh  Solbakken. 
Translated  by  Julie  Sutter.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

BOLDREWOOD  (Rolf).— Uni/orm  Edition. 
Cr,  Svo.     3J.  td.  each. 
Robbery  Under  Arms. 
The  Miner's  Right. 
The  Squatter's  Dream. 
A  Sydney-Side  Saxon. 
A  Colonial  Reformer. 
Nevermore. 

BURNETT(F.  H.).-Haworth's.  G1.  Bvo.  2j. 

Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.    3^.  td. 

CALMIRE.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     txs. 

CARMARTHEN  (Marchioness  of).  —  A 
Lover  of  the  Beautiful.     Cr.  Svo.    6j. 

CONWAY  (Hugh). —  A  Family  Affair. 
Cr.  Svo.     3J.  td. 

Living  or  Dead.    Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6rf. 

CORBETTQulian).— The  Fall  of  Asgard: 
ATaleofSt.  Olaf'sDay.  2  vols.  Gl.  Svo.  xis. 

For  God  and  Gold.     Cr.  Svo.    6j. 

KOFHETUA    the    THIRTEENTH.      2    VOls. 

Globe  Svo.     I2J. 

CRAIK  {:!iAx%.).— Uniform  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo. 
3^.  td.  each. 
Olive. 

The  Ogilvies.    Also  Globe  Svo,  2j. 
Agatha's  Husband.    Also  Globe  Svo,  zj. 
The  Head  of  the  Family. 
Two  Marriages.    Also  Globe  Bvo,  is. 
The  Laurel  Bush. 
My  Mother  and  I. 
Miss  Tommy:  A  Mediaeval  Romance. 
King  Arthur  :  Not  a  Love  Story. 

CRAWFORD  (F.Marion).-  Unijorm  Edition. 
Cr,  Svo.     3J.  td.  each. 
Mr.  Isaacs  :  A  Tale  of  Modern  India. 
Dr.  Claudius. 
A  Roman  Singer. 
Zoroaster. 

A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish. 
Marzio's  Crucifix. 
Paul  Patoff. 
With  the  Immortals. 
Greifenstein. 
Sant'  Ilario. 

A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance. 
Khaled  :  A  Tale  of  Arabia. 
The  Witch  of  Prague. 
The  Three  Fates. 

Don  Orsino.     3  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    31J.  td. 

Children  of  the  King.    2  vols.    125 

PiETRO  Ghisleri.  3vols.  Cr.  Bvo.  ^is.td. 


CUNNINGHAM  (Sir  H.  S.).— The  Cceru 
leans  :  A  Vacation  Idyll.     Cr.  Bvo.     3s.  td. 

The  Heriots.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  td. 

Wheat  and  Tares.    Cr.  Svo.     3J.  td. 

DAGONET  THE  JESTER.   Cr.  Svo.   ^s.ta. 
DAHN  (Felix).— Felicitas.     Translated   by 

M.  A.  C.  E.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  td. 
DAY  (Rev.  Lai  Behari).— Bengal  Peasant 
Life.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

Folk  Tales  OF  Bengal.   Cr.  Svo.   ^.td 

DEFOE  (D.).    {See  Globe  Library,  p.  21 

Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  22.) 
DEMOCRACY  :  An  American  Novel.    Ct 

Svo.     4J.  td. 
DICKENS     (Charles).  —  Uniform    Edition.. 

Cr.  Svo.     35.  td.  each. 

The  Pickwick  Papers. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

Dombey  and  Son. 

Christmas  Books. 

Sketches  by  Boz. 

David  Copperfield. 

American   Notes,   and    Pictures   froi 
Italy. 
The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club.     Illust.    Edit,  by  C.  Dickens, 

Tun.     2  vols.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     -zis. 
DICKENS  (M.  A.).— A   Mere   Cypher.     3, 

vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31^.  td. 

DILLWYN  (E.  A.).— Jill.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

Jill  and  Jack.   2  vols.   Globe  Bvo.    12*. 

DUNSMUIR    (Amy).— Vida:     Study    of   a 

Giri.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 
EBERS  (Dr.  George).— The  Burgomaster's 

Wife.   Transl.  by  C.  Bell.   Cr.  Svo.  4J.  td. 

Only  a  Word.     Translated  by  Clara 

Bell.     Cr.  Svo.     i,s.  td. 

"  ESTELLE  RUSSELL"  (The  Author  of).— 
Harmonia.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31J.  td. 

FALCONER  (Lanoe).— Cecilia  de    Noel.. 

Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
FLEMING(G.).— A  Nile  Novel.  Gl.Svo.  2ju 

Mirage  :  A  Novel.     Globe  Svo.     2J. 

The  Head  of  Medusa.    Globe  Svo.    Mw 

Vestigia.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

FRATERNITY:   A  Romance.     2  vols.     Cr. 

Bvo.     21J. 
"FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL"  (The  Author 

of).— Realmah.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
GRAHAM  (John  W.).— Ne.era  :  A  Tale  of 

Ancient  Rome.     Cr,  Svo.     ts. 
HARBOUR  BAR,  THE.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 
HARDY  (Arthur   Sherburne).— But    yet    a 

Woman  :  A  Novel.     Cr,  Svo.     4s.  td. 

TheWind  OF  Destiny.  2vo1s.  Gl.Svo.  12*. 

HARDY    (Thomas).  —  The    Woodlandkrs. 

Cr,  Bvo,     3s.  td. 

Wessex  Tales.     Cr.  Svo,     3^.  td. 

HARTE  (Bret).— Cressy.     Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  td. 

The  Heritage  of   Dedlow    Marsh? 

and  other  Tales.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  td. 

A   First    Family  of   Tasajara.     Cn. 

Svo.     3s.  td. 
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"  HOGAN,  M.P."  (The  Author  of).— HoGAN, 
M.P.     Cr.  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Ferrard.    G1.  8vo.    21. 

Flitters,   Tatters,   and  the  Coun- 
sellor, ETC.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

Christy  Carew.    Globe  8vo.    2j. 

IsMAv's  Children.     Globe  8vo.     2J. 

HOPPUS  (Mary).— A  Great  Treason:   A 

Story  of  the  War  of  Independence.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  9J. 
HUGHES  (Thomas).— Tom  Brown's  School 
Days.  By  An  Old  Boy.— Golden  Treasury 
Edition.  2s.  6d.  r  et. — Uniform  Edit.  3J.  6a. 
— People's  Edition.  2j. — People's  Sixpenny 
Edition.  Illustr.  Med.  4to.  6d. — Uniform 
with  Sixpenny  Kingsley.    Med.  8vo.    6d. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  td. 

^—  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse, 

and  The  Ashen  Faggot.    Cr.  8vo.    sj.  6d. 
IRVING  (Washington).    {See  Illustrated 
Books,  p.  12.) 

JACKSON  (Helen).- Ramona.    G1.  8vo.    2j, 

JAMES  (Henry).— The  Europeans:  A  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. ;  i8mo,  2s. 

-  Daisy  Miller  :  and  other  Stories.    Cr. 
8vo.     ds. ;  Globe  8vo,  2j. 

The    American.    Cr.   8vo.    dy. — i8mo. 

a  vols.    4*. 

-  Roderick  Hudson.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. ;  Gl. 
Bvo,  2J.  ;  i8mo,  2  vols.  4J. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future  :  and 

other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. ;  Globe  8vo,  2s. 

Washington    Square,    the    P*ension 

Beaurepas.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.    Cr.  8vo. 

6j.     i8mo,  3  vols.  6s. 

Stories    Revived.      In    Two    Series. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

-  The  Bostonians.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Novels  and  Tales.     Pocket  Edition. 

iSmo.     2j.  each  volume. 

Confidence,     i  vol. 

The  Siege  of  London  ;  Madame  de 
Mauves.     I  vol. 

An  International  Episode  ;  The  Pen- 
sion Beaurepas  ;  The  Point  of  View. 
I  vol. 

Daisy  Miller,  a  Study ;  Four  Meet- 
ings ;  Longstaff's  Marriage  ;  Ben- 
VOLIO.      I  vol. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future  ;  A 
Bundle  of  Letters  ;  The  Diary  of 
A  Man  of  Fifty  ;  Eugene  Pickering. 
I  vol. 

Tales  of  Three  Cities.  Cr.  8vo.  4.^.  6d. 

— —  The  Princess  Casamassima.    Cr.  Bvo. 

6*. ;  Globe  8vo,  2s. 

The  Reverberator.     Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

The AsPERN Papers;  Louisa Pallant; 

The  Modern  Warning.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 

A  London  Life.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

The  Tragic  Muse.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 

The    Lesson    of    the   Master,  and 

other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Real  Thing,  and  other  Tales. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 


KEARY  (Annie).— Janet's  Home.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3J.  6d. 

Clemency  Franklyn.     Globe  Bvo.     2s. 

Oldbury.  Cr.  Bvo.  3*.  6d. 

A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.  Cr. 

Bvo.    3J.  6d. 

Castle  Daly.     Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

A  Doubting  Heart.     Cr.  Bvo.     3^.6^ 

KENNEDY  (P.).— Legendary  Fictions  of 
THE  Irish  Celts.    Cr.  Bvo.     3J  6d. 

KINGSLEY  aCharlG^).  — E7>ersUv  Edition. 
13  vols.  Globe  Bvo.  5J.  each. — Westward 
Ho  !  2  vols. — Two  Years  Ago.  2  vols. — 
Hypatia.  2  vols. — Yeast,  i  vol. — Alton 
Locke.  2  vols. — Hereward  the  Wake. 
2  vols. 

Complete  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    3J.  6d.  each. 

—  Westward  Ho  !  With  a  Portrait.  — 
Hypatia. — Yeast. — Alton  Locke. — Two 
Years  Ago. — Hereward  the  Wake. 

Sixpenny    Edition.       Med.      Bvo.       6d. 

each.  —  Westward  Ho  !  —  Hypatia.  — 
Yeast.— Alton  Locke.— Two  Years  Ago. 

—  Hereward  the  Wake. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard).— Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

The  Light  that  Failed.    Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 

Life's  Handicap  :  Being  Stories  of  mine 

own  People.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Many  Inventions.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

LAFARGUE  (Philip).— The  New  Judgment 
OF  Paris.    2  vols.    Globe  Bvo.     12s. 

LEE  (Margaret).— Faithful  and  Unfaith- 
ful.    Cr.  Bvo      3J.  6d. 

LEVY  (A.).— Reuben  Sachs.   Cr.  Bvo.    ^s.6d. 

LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN,  A. 
24th  Thousand.     Cr.  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 

"LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN, 
A  "  (Author  of ).— The  Land  of  Darkness. 
Cr.  Bvo.     5J. 

LYSAGHT  (S.  R.).— The  Marplot.  3  vols. 
Cr.  Bvo.     3 1  J.  6d. 

LYTTON  (Earl  of ).— The  Ring  of  Amasis  : 
A  Romance.     Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

McLENNAN    (Malcolm).— Muck le    Jock  ; 

and  other  Stories  of  Peasant  Life  m  the  North. 

Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6d. 
MACQUOID  (K.  S.).— Patty.    Gl.  Bvo.    2*. 
MADOC  (Fayr).— The  Story  of  Melicent. 

Cr.  Bvo.    ^s.  6d. 
MALET  (Lucas).— Mrs.  Lorimer  :  A  Sketch 

in  Black  and  White.     Cr.  Bvo.     t,s.  6d. 
MALORY  (Sir  Thos.).    {See  Globe  Library, 

p.  21.) 
M INTO  (W.).— The  Mediation  of  Ralph 

Hardelot.     3  vols.     Cr.  Bvo.     31J.  6d. 
MITF0RD(A.  B.).— Tales  of  Old  Japan. 

With  Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 
MIZ  maze  (THE);  or.  The  Winkworth 

Puzzle.      A    Story    in    Letters    by    Nine 

Authors.     Cr.  Bvo.     4J.  6d. 
MURRAY  (D.   Christie).  —  Aunt  Rachel. 

Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

Schwartz.    Cr.  Bvo.    3^.  6d. 

The  Weaker  Vessel.    Cr.  Bvo.    3*.  6d, 

John  Vale's  Guardian.  Cr.  Bvo.  y.td. 
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Prose  TiGtion— continued. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie)  and  HERMAN  (H.). 

— He  Fell  among  Thieves.  Cr.Svo.  3S.6d. 

NEW   ANTIGONE,   THE:    A  Romance. 

Cr.  8vo.     3S.  6d. 
NOEL  (Lady  Augusta).— Hithersea  Mere. 

3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31J.  6d. 
NORRIS  (W.  E.).— Mv  Friend  Jim.     Globe 

8vO.       2S. 

-  Chris.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 
NORTON   (Hon.    Mrs.).— Old   Sir   Doug 

LAS.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— A  Son  of 

THE  Soil.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 
— —  The  Curate  in  Charge.  Globe  8vo.  2s. 
^-^  Young  Musgrave.     Globe  Svo.    2s. 
——  He  that  will  not  when    He   may. 

Cr.  Svo.     3J.  dd. — Globe  Svo.     2*. 

Sir  Tom.    Cr.  Svo.    3^$-.  bd.—Q\.  Svo.    2.5. 

— —  Hester.    Cr.  Svo.     3^.  td. 

The  Wizard's  Son.     Globe  Svo.    2s. 

The    Country   Gentleman   and    his 

Family.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

The  Second  Son.    Globe  Svo.    2s. 

Neighbours  on  the  Green.    Cr.  Svo. 

3i.  td. 

Joyce.    Cr.  Svo.    35.  6d. 

A  Beleaguered  City.    Cr.  Svo.    3*.  td. 

Kirsteen.     Cr.  Svo.     j,s.  6d. 

The  Railway  Man  and  his  Children. 

Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

TheMarriageofElinor  Cr.Svo.  3^.6^?. 

Thit,  Heir-Presumptive  and  the  Heir- 
Apparent.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     3i.y.  6d 

PALMER  (Lady  Sophia).— Mrs.  Penicott's 
Lodger  :  and  other  Stories.   Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

PARRY  (Gambier).  -The  Story  of  Dick. 
Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

PATER  (Walter).— Marius  the  Epicurean  : 
His  Sensations  and  Ideas.    3rd  Edit.     2 

vols.       Svo.       I2S. 

RHOADES  (J.).— The  Story  of  John  Tre- 

vennick.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     315-.  6d. 
ROSS  (Percy).— A  Misguidit  Lassie.    Cr. 

Svo.     4s.  6d. 
ROY  (J.).— Helen   Treveryan  :    or,    the 

Ruling  Race      3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31J.  6d. 
RUSSELL    (W.    Clark).— Marooned.      Cr. 

Svo.     3s.  6d. 
A  Strange  Elopement.  Cr.Svo.  3^.612. 

ST.    JOHNSTON    (A.).  —  A    South    Sea 

Lover  :  A  Romance.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
SHORTHOUSE  (J.  B.enry).—  Um/orm  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Bvo.     ^s.  6d.  each. 
John  Inglesant:  A  Romance. 
Sir  Percival  :  A  Story  of  the  Past  and  of 

the  Present. 
The    Little   Schoolmaster    Mark  :    A 

Spiritual  Romance. 
The  Countess  Eve. 
A  Teacher  of  the  Violin  :  and  other  Tales. 

Blanche,  Lady  Falaise.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

SLIP  IN  THE  FENS,  A.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 
THEODOLI  (Marchesa)— Under  Pressure. 

2  vols.     Globe  Svo.     \2S. 
TIM.     Cr.  Svo.     6i. 
TOURG^N I EF.— Virgin  Soil.    Translated 

by  AsHTON  W.  DiLKE.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


VELEY  (Margaret).— A  Garden  of  Memo- 
ries ;  Mrs.  Austin  ;  Lizzie's  Bargain. 
Three  Stories.     2  vols.     Globe  Svo.     i2j. 

VICTOR  (H.).— Mariam  :  or  Twenty  One 
Days.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

VOICES  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDER- 
NESS  :  A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

WARD  (Mrs.  T.  Humphry).— Miss  Brether- 
ton.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

WEST  (M.).— A  Born  Player.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

WORTHEY  (Mrs.).— The  New  Continent  : 
A  Novel.     2  vols.     Globe  Svo.     \2S. 

YONGE  (C.  M.).— Grisly  Gkisell.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Bvo.     I2J.     (.9^1?  also  p.  23.) 

YONGE  (C.  M.)  and  COLERIDGE  (C.  R.) 
— Strolling  Players.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Collected  Works ;  Essays ;  Lectures ; 
Letters ;  Miscellaneous  Works. 

ADDISON.— Selections  from  the  "Spec- 
tator." With  IntroGuction  and  Notes  by 
K.  Deighton.     Globe  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

AN  AUTHOR'S  LOVE.  Being  the  Unpub- 
lished Letters  of  Prosper  M6rim6e's 
"  Inconnue."     2  vols.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     i2j. 

ARNOLD  (Matthew).— Essays  in  Criticism. 
6th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     9^. 

Essays   in   Criticism.     Second  Series. 

Cr.  Svo.    "js.  6d. 

Discourses  IN  America.  Cr.Svo.  i,s.f>d. 

BACON.— Essays.      With  Introduction   and 

Notes,  b}  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.    G1.  Svo.    3*. ; 
swd.,  2S.  6d. 

Advancement  of  Learning.     Book  \. 

By  the  same.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  21.) 

BLACKIEQ.  S.).— Lay  Sermons.  Cr.Svo.  6*. 
BRIDGES  (John  A.).— Idylls  of  a  Lost 

Village.     Cr.  Svo.     "s.  6d. 
BRIM  LEY  (George).— Essays.  Globe  Svo.  5*. 
BUNYAN  (John).— The  Pilgrim's  Progress 

FROM  THIS  World  to  that  which  is  to 

Come.     iSmo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
BUTCHER  (Prof.  S.  H.)— Some  Aspects 

the  Greek  Genius.     Cr.  Svo.     7J.  6d.  net. 
CARLYLE  (Thomas).     {See  Biography.) 
CHURCH    (Dean).— Miscellaneous    Wri- 
tings.   Collected   Edition.     6  vols.     Globe 

Svo.     5j.  each.— Vol.    I.     Miscellaneous 

Essays.— II.  Dante  :  and  other  Essays. 

—III.     St.    Anselm.— IV.     Spenser.— V. 

Bacon.— VI.    The    Oxford    Movement^ 

1833—45- 
CLIFFORD  (Prof.  W.  K.).    Lectures  ani> 

Essays.     Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and 

Sir  F.  Pollock.     Cr.  Svo.     Sj.  6d. 
CLOUGH  (A.  H.).— Prose  Remains.     With 

a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  and  a  Memoir 

by  His  Wife.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 
COLLINS    (J.    Churton).— The    Study    of 

English  Literature.    Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d 
CRAIK(H.).— English  Prose  Selections. 

With  Critical  Introductions  by  various  writers,, 

and  General   Introductions  to  each  Period. 

Edited  by  H.  Craik,  C.B.     Vol.  I.     Crown 

Svo.     "js.  6d. 
CRAIK    (Mrs.).  —  Concerning    Men:    and 

other  Papers.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 


COLLECTED  WORKS. 


CRAIK  (Mrs.).— About  Money:  and  other 

Things.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Sermons  OUT  OF  Church.  Cr.Svo.  3^.6^ 

CRAWFORD  (F.  M.).— The  Novel  :  what 

IT  IS.     i8rao.     ss. 
CUNLIFFE  (J.  W.).— The  Influence  of 

Seneca  on  Elizabethan  Tragedy.    410. 

4^.  net. 
DE  VERE  (Aubrey).— Essays  Chiefly  on 

Poetry.     2  vols.     Globe  8vo.     i-zs. 
Essays,  Chiefly  Literary  and  Ethi- 

Cal.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 
DICKENS. — Lkttersof  Charles  Dickens. 

Edited    by    his    Sister-in-Law    and    Mary 

Dickens.     Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

DRYDEN,  Essays  of.  Edited  by  Prof. 
C.  D.  YoNGE.  Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  6d.  (See  also 
Globe  Library,  below.) 

DUFF  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant).— Miscel- 
lanies, Political  and  Literary.   8vo.    10s.  6d. 

EM E RS O N(RalphWaldo).— The  Collected 
Works.  6  vols.  Globe  8vo.  5^.  each, — 
I.  Miscellanies.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  John  Morley. — II.  Essays. — 
III,  Poems. — IV.  English  Traits  ;  Re- 
presentative Men. — V.  Conduct  OF  Life; 
Society  and  Solitude. — VI.  Letters  ; 
Social  Aims,  etc. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward):  Letters  and 
Literary  Remains  of.  Ed.  by  W,  Alois 
Wright,  M.A.     3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31^.  6d. 

GLOBE  LIBRARY.  Gl.  8vo.  v.  6d.  each  : 
Boswei.l's  Life  of  Johnson.    Introduction 

by  RIowbkay  Mokris. 
Burns.— Complete  Poetical  Works  and 

Letters.    Edited,  with  Life  and  Glossarial 

Index,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
CowPER.— Poetical    Works.     Edited  by 

the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D. 
Defoe. — The  Adventures  of  Robinson 

Crusoe.     Introduction  by  H.  Kingsley. 
Dryden.— Poetical   Works.     A    Revised 

Text  and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Christie,  M.  A. 
Goldsmith.  —  Miscellaneous       Works. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Masson. 
Horace. — Works.     Rendered  into  English 

Prose  by  James  Lonsdale  and  S.  Lee. 
Malory. — Le  Morte  d'Arthur.  Sir  Thos. 

Malory's  Book  of  King  Arthur  and  of  his 

Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.   The 

Edition  of  Caxton,  revised  for  modern  use. 

By  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart. 
Milton. — Poetical  Works.     Edited,  with 

I ntroH notions,  by  Prof.  Masson. 
Pope.— Poetical    Works.      Edited,   with 

Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ward. 
Scott.— Poetical  Works.     With    Essay 

by  Prof.  Palgrave. 
Shakespeare.— Complete  Works.     Edit. 

by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Alois  Wright. 

hidia  Paper  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

gilt  edc^es.      loy.  6d.  net. 
Spenser.— Complete    Works    Edited  by 

R.MoRHis.  MemoirbyJ.W.  Hales,  M.A. 
Virgil. — Works.     Rendered  into   English 

Prose  by  James  Lonsdale  and  S.  Lee. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.— Uni- 
formly printed  in  i8mo,  with  Vignette  Titles 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Sir  Noel  Paton, 
T.  WooLN'-R,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Arthur 
Hughes,  etc.     2J.  dd.  net  each. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES-c<;»^^. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs 
AND  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English 
Language.  Selected  and  arranged,  with 
Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. — Large 
Paper  Edition.     8vo.     loy.  6d.  net. 

The  Children's  Garland  from  the  Best 
Poets.   Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore. 

BuNYAN.— The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from 
this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Comb. 
— Large  Paper  Edition.    8vo.    lay.  6d.  net. 

Bacon. — Essays,  and  Colours  of  Good 
AND  Evil.  With  Notes  and  Glossarial 
Index  by  W.  Alois  Wright,  M. A.— Largo 
Paper  Edition.     8vo.     lar.  6d  net. 

The  Book  of  Praise.  From  the  Best  Eng- 
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cal.    Med.  Svo.     14J. 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.).— Micro-Organisms  ani> 
Disease.  An  Introduction  into  the  Studjr 
of  Specific  Micro-Organisms.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Bacteria  in  Asiatic  Cholera. 

Cr.  Svo.     t;j. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF  THE.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Abraham,  M.A.  Nos.  2—4.  2s.  6</. 
each  net. 
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LINDSAY  (Dr.  J.  A.).  —  The  Climatic 
Treatment  of  Consumption.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

MACLAGAN  (Dr.  T.).— The  Germ  Theory. 
8vo.     loj.  td. 

MACLEAN  (Surgeon-General  W.  C.).— Dis- 
eases OF"  Tropical  Climates.  Cr.  8vo. 
icxr.  td. 

M ACNAMAR A  (C.).— A  History  of  Asiatic 
Cholera.     Cr.  8vo.     loj.  dd. 

Asiatic  Cholera,  History  up  to  July 

15,  i8g2  :  Causes  and  Treatment.  8vo. 
2J.  td. 

MERCIER  (Dr.  C.).— The  Nervous  System 
and  THE  Mind.     8vo.     \iLS.6d. 

PIFFARD  (H.  G.).— An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise ON  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    Bvo.    i6j. 

PRACTITIONER,  THE:  A  Monthly 
Journal  of  Therapeutics  and  Pubdc 
Health.  Edited  by  T.  Lauder  Brunton 
F.R.S.,  etc.  ;  Donald  MacAlister,  M.A. 
M.D.,  and  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.D 
ij.6^.  monthly.  Vols.  I.— XLIX.  Half 
yearly  vols.  ioj.6<<'.  each.  [Cloth  covers  for 
binding,  \s.  each.] 

REYNOLDS  (J.  R.).— A  System  of  Mkd,- 
CINE.  Edited  by  J.  Russell  Reynolls, 
M.D.,  In  5  vols.  Vols.  I.— III.  and  V. 
Bvo.     25J.  each. — Vol.  IV.     215. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.).— Diseases  of 
Modern  Life.     Cr.  8vo. 

The   Field   of   Disease.      A   Book  of 

Preventive  Medicine.     8vo.     25J. 

SEATON  (Dr  Edward  C.).— A  Handbook 
of  Vaccination.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     8j.  dd. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).  — Micro-Photograph* 
in  Histology,  Normal  and  Pathologi 
CAL.      4to.     31  J.  (id. 

SIBSON  (Dr.  Francis).— Collected  Works 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Ord,  M.D.  Ilhistrated. 
4  vols.     8vo.     3/.  -^s. 

SPENDER  (J.  Kent).— Therapeutic  Means 
for  the  Relief  of  Pain.     8vo.     8j.  td. 

SURGERY  (THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF).  A  Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur- 

fery  by  Authors  of  various  Nations.     Edited 
y  John   Ashhurst,  jun.,    M.D.     6   vols. 
Roy.  8vo.     31J.  f>d.  each. 

THORNE  (Dr.  Thome).— Diphtheria.  Cr. 
8vo.     8j.  bd. 

WHITE  (Dr.  W.  Hale).— A  Text-Book  of 

General  Therapeutics.     Cr.  8vo.     Zs.td. 

ZIEGLER  (Ernst).— A   Text-Book   of   Pa 

THOLOGICAL  AnATOMY  AND  PATHOGENESIS 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Donald  Mac 
Alister,  M.A.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  8vo.— 
Part  I.  General  Pathological  Anatomy 
i2f.  dd. — Part  II.  Special  Pathological 
Anatomy.  Sections  I.— VIII.  and  IX.— 
XII.     8vo.     i2.y.  td.  each. 

METALLURGY. 

{See  also  Chemistry.) 

HIORNS   (Arthur   H.).— A  Text-Book   of 

Elementary  Metallurgy.     G1.  8vo.    41 

Practical  Metallurgy  AND  Assaying. 

Illustrated.     2nd  Edit.     Globe  8vo.     6*. 


HIORNS  (Arthur  H.).— Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacture.  Ulutrated.  Globe  8vo. 
3J.  6rf. 

Mixed  Metals  or  Metallic  Alloys 

Globe  8vo.    6^. 

Metal    Colouring    and     Bronzing^ 

Globe  8vo.     55. 

PHILLIPS  (J.  A.).— A  Treatise  on  Orb 
Deposits.     Illustrated.     Med.  8vo.     25J. 

METAPHYSICS. 

{,See  under  Philostophv,  p.  27.) 
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ACLAND  (Sir  H.  W.).    (.See  Medicine.) 

AITKEN  (Sir  W.).— The  Growth  of  thb 
Recruit  AND  YoungSoldier.  Cr.8vo.  Zs.td 

CUNYNGHAME  (Gen.  Sir  A.  T.).  — Mv 
Command  in  South  Africa,  1874—78. 
Bvo.     1 2 J.  td. 

DILKE(SirC  )  and  WILKINSON (S.).— Im- 
perial Defence.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6rf. 

HOZIER  (Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.).— The  Seven 
Weeks'  War.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6j. 

The  Invasions  of  England.    2  vols. 

8vo.     28J. 

MARTEL  (Chas.).— Military  Italy.  With 
Map.     Bvo.     X1S.  6d. 

MAURICE  (Lt. -Col.).— War.    8vo.    5^-  net. 

The  National  Defences.    Cr.  8vo. 

MERCUR  (Prof.  J.).— Elements  of  thb. 
Art  of  War.     Bvo.     17J. 

SCRATCHLEY  —  KINLOCH    COOKE.  — 

Australian  Defences  and  New  Guinea. 
Compiled  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  R.E.,  by 
C.  Kinloch  Cooke.    Bvo.     145. 

THROUGH  THE  RANKS  TO  A  COM- 
MISSION.   New  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    ^s.td. 

WILKINSON  (S.).  —  The  Brain  of  an 
Army.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  German 
General  Staff.     Cr.  Bvo.     is.  6d. 

WINGATE  (Major  F.  R.).— Mahdiism  and 
the  Egyptian  Sudan.  An  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahdiism,  and  of  Sub- 
sequent Events  in  the  Sudan  to  the  Present 
Time.     With  17  Maps.     Bvo.     30J.  net. 

WOLSELEY  (General  Viscount).— The  Sol- 
dier's Pocket-Book  for  Field  Service, 
5th  Edit.     i6mo,  roan.     ss. 

Field  Pocket-Book  for  the  Auxi'liarv 

Forces.     i6mo.     is.  6d. 


MINERALOGY.    {See  Geology.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

(See  under  Literature,  p.  20.) 

MUSIC. 

FAY    (Amy).— Music-Study    in    Germany 
Preface  by  Sir  Geo.  Grove.    Cr.Svo.   ^.6d. 
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<5ROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  a.d.  1450 — 1889. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  In 
4  vols.  8vo.  21s.  each.  With  Illustrations  in 
Music  Type  and  Woodcut.— Also  published 
in  Parts.  Parts  I.— XIV.,  XIX.— XXII. 
3S.  td.  each  ;  XV.  XVI.  ^s.  ;  XVII.  XVIII. 
7f.  ;  XXIII.— XXV.,  Appendix.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.  t^s.  [Cloth 
cases  for  binding  the  volumes,  xs.  each.] 

A  Complete  Index  to  the  Above.    By 

Mrs.  E.  Wodehouse.     8vo.     7^.  (>d. 

HULLAH  (John). — Music  in  the  House. 
4th  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     2j.  td. 

TAYLOR  (Franklin).— A  Primer  of  Piano- 
forte Playing.     iSmo.     u. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley).— Sound  and  Music.  2nd 
Edit.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     8^.  (>d. 

A  System  of  Sight-Singing  from  the 

Established  Musical  Notation.      8vo. 
5J.  net. 

Record  of  the  Cambridge  Centenary 

of  W.  a.  Mozart.     Cr.  8vo.     -is  6d  net. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ATKINSON  U.  C),    {See  Antiquities,  p.  i.) 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).    (See  Sport,  p.  32.) 

BLANFORD  (W.  T.).  — Geology  and 
Zoology  of  Abyssinia.     8vo.     21J. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).— Tales  of  the  Birds. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.  trated. 

Cr.  Bvo.     3^'.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Madam  How  and 
Lady  Why  ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Earth-Lore 
for  Children.     Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

Glaucus  ;  or.  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Bvo.  3 J.  6d. — Presentation  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo,  extra  cloth,     js.  6d. 

KLEIN  (E.).— Etiology  and  Pathology 
OF  Grouse  Disease.     Bvo.     75.  net. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  Russel).— The  Malay 
Archipelago  :  The  Land  of  the  Orang 
Utang  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Ext.  cr.  Bvo.  6s.  {See  also 
Biology.) 

WATERTON  (Charles).— Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-West  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Bvo.     6s. — People's  Edition.     4to.     6d. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).— Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne.  Ed.  by  Frank 
BucKLAND.  With  a  Chapter  on  Antiquities 
by  the  Earl  of  Selborne.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    {See  Physics.) 

NAVAL  SCIENCE. 

KELVIN  (Lord).— Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses. — Vol.  III.  Navigation.  Cr. 
8vo.     js.  6d. 


ROBINSON  (Rev.  J.  L.).— Marine  Survey- 
ing.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  For 
Younger  Naval  Officers.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Bvo.     7J.  6a 

SHORTLAND  (Admiral).— Nautical  Sur- 

VEYING.       Bvo.       2 1  J. 

NOVELS.    {See  Prose  Fiction,  p.  iB.) 

NURSING. 

{See  under  Domestic  Economy,  p.  3.) 

OPTICS  (or  LIGHT).    {See  Physics,  p.  28.) 

PAINTING.     {See  Art,  p.  2.) 

PATHOLOGY.    {See  Medicine,  p.  24.) 

PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY, 
THE.    {See  Philology.) 

BRAIN.    {See  Medicine.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  {See  Po- 
litical  Economy.) 

ECONOMICS,  THE  QUARTERLY  JOUR- 
NAL  OF.    {See  Political  Economy.) 

NATURAL  SCIENCE:  A  Monthly  Re- 
view  OF  Scientific  Progress.  3vo.  ij.  net. 
No.  I.     March  1892. 

NATURE  :  A  Weekly  Illustrated  Jour- 
nal OF  Science.  Published  every  Thursday. 
Price  6d.  Monthly  Parts,  is.  and  2j.  6d.  ; 
Current  Half-yearly  vols.,  15J.  each.  Vols. 
I. — XLVII.  [Cases  for  binding  vols.  \s.  6d. 
each.] 

HELLENIC  STUDIES,  THE  JOURNAL 
OF.  Published  Half-Yearly  from  1880.  Bvo. 
30J.  ;  or  each  Part,  15J.  Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
15J.  net. 

The  Journal  will  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price 
to  Libraries  wishing  to  subscribe,  but  official 
application  must  in  each  case  be  made  to  the 
Council.  Information  on  this  point,  and  upon 
the  conditions  ofMembership,may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford  Street, Covent  Garden. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE,  JOURNAL  OF.    (^-^^  Medicine.) 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE.  Published 
Monthly,  ij.— Vols.  I.-LXVII.  7^.6^.  each. 
[Cloth  covers  for  binding,  \s.  each.] 

PHILOLOGY,  THE  JOURNAL  OF.  {See 
Philology.) 

PRACTITIONER,  THE.    {See  Medicine.) 

RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  SE 
CONDARY  EDUCATION.  {See  Edu 
cation,  p.  B.) 

PHILOLOGY. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY, 
THE.  Edited  by  Prof.  Basil  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve.     4J.  6d.  each  No.  (quarterly). 
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VHILOUOGiY— continued. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN 
CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by 
I.  Flagg,  W.  G.  Hale,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler. 
I.  The  C  6'' ^-Constructions:  their  His- 
tory and  Functions.  Part  I.  Critical,  is.  8(f. 
net.  Part  II.  Constructive.  By  W.  G. 
Hale.  2^.  ^d.  net. — II.  Analogy  and  the 
Scope  of  its  Application  in  Language. 
By  B.  I.  Wheeler,     is.^d.  net. 

<JILES  (P.).— A  Short  Manual  of  Philo- 
logy FOR  Classical  Students.     Cr.  8vo. 

JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  AND  CLASSI- 
CAL PHILOLOGY.  4  vols.  8vo.  i2j.6rf.each, 

JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series. 
Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright,  M.A.,  I.  Rv- 
water,  M.A.,  and  H.  Tackson,  M.A. 
4J.  6d.  each  No.  (half-yearly). 

KELLNER  (Dr.  L.).  -  Historical  Out- 
lines IN  English  Syntax.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

MORRIS  (Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.).— Primer 
OF  English  Grammar.     iSmo.     is. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical 

English  Grammar.     iSmo.     2s.  6d. 

Historical  Outlines  of  English  Ac- 
cidence.    Extra  fcp.  Svo.     6s. 

MORRIS  (R.)  and  BOWEN  (H.  C.).— Eng- 
lish Grammar  Exercises.     iSmo.     \s. 

OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington).  —  The  Old 
and  Middle  English.     Globe  Svo.     9^. 

The  New  English.   2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  21s. 

PEILE  (John).  —  A  Primer  of  Philology. 
iSmo.     IS. 

PELLISSIER  (E.).— French  Roots  and 
their  Families.     Globe  Bvo.     6s. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac).— Words  and  Places. 
9th  Edit.     Maps.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 

Etruscan  Researches.     Svo.     14J. 

Greeks  and  Goths:    A  Study  of  th-! 

Runes.     Svo.     qs. 

WETHERELL  (J.). -Exercises  on  Mor- 
Ris's  Primer  of  English  Grammar. 
iSmo.     \5. 

YONGE  (C.  M.).— History  of  Christian 
Names.  New  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  Svo.  js.6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

£thics  and  Metaphysics — Logic — Psychology. 

EtMcs  and  Metaphysics. 

■BI RKS  (Thomas  Rawson). — First  Principles 
of  Moral  Science.    Cr.  Svo.     Sj.  6d. 

Modern  Utilitarianism  ;  or,  The  Sys- 
tems of  Paley,  Bentham,  and  Mill  Examined 
and  Compared.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  6d. 

Modern  Physical  Fatalism,  and  the 

Doctrine  of  Evolution.  Including  an 
Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
"First  Principles."     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).— A  Handbook 
OF  Moral  Philosophy.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

FISKE  (John). — Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philo 

SOPHY,  BASED  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLU- 
TION.    2  vols.     8vo.     25J. 


FOWLER  (Rev.  Thomas).  —  Progressiv  a. 
Morality:  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  Cr.  Svo.  5^. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).— The  Meta 
physics  of  the  School.  In  5  vols. — Vols.  1. 
and  II.  Svo.   i8j.  each.— Vol.  III.  Part  I.  laj. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Evolution  and 
Ethics.     Svo.     2s.  net. 

KANT. — Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  rov 
English  Readers.  By  J.  P.  Mahafkv, 
D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Bernard,  B.D.  2  volv 
Cr.  Svo. — Vol.  I.  The  Kritik  of  Pvkk 
Reason  Explained  and  Defended.  7^.6^/. 
—Vol.  II.  The  Prolegomena.  Translatcu, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices.     6s. 

Kritik  of  Judgment.     Translated  by 

J.  H.  Bernard   D.D.     Svo.     xos.  net. 

KANT— MAX  MtJLLER.  -  Critique  ok 
Pure  Reason  by  Immanuel  Kant.  Trans 
lated  by  F.  Max  Muller.  With  Intro- 
duction by  LuDWiG  Noir6.  2  vols.  Svo. 
i6j.  each  (sold  separately). — Vol.  I.  His- 
torical Introduction,  by  Ludwig  Noir6, 
etc. — Vol.  II.  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy.     2  vols.    Svo.     i6j. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James).— The  Method 
OF  THE  Divine  Government,  Physical 
AND  Moral.    8vo.     los.  6d. 

The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to 

the  Natural.    Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 

Intuitions  of  the  Mind.    Svo.    ioj.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 

Philosophy.     Svo.     los.  6d. 

Christianity  and  Positivism.  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Cr.  Svo.     7J.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy  from  Hut- 

cheson  to  Hamilton,  Biographical,  Ex- 
pository, Critical.     Roy.  Svo.     x6s. 

Realistic  Philosophy  Defended  in  a 

Philosophic  Series.  2  vols.— Vol.  I.  Ex- 
pository. Vol.  II.  Historical  AND  Criti- 
cal.    Cr.  Svo.     14J. 

First    and     P'undamental    Truths. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  Metaphysics.     Svo.     qj. 

The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy  : 

Can  they  Logically  reach  Reality? 
Svo.    3J.  6d. 

Our  Moral  Nature.    Cr.  Svo.    25.  6d. 

MASSON  (Prof.  David).— Recent  British 
Philosophy.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— The  Methods 
OF  Ethics.     4th  Edit.,  revised.     Svo.-    14*. 

A  Supplement  TO  THE  Second  Edition. 

Containing  all  the  important  Additions  and 
Alterations  in  the  Fourth  Edition.     Svo.     6s. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics 

FOR  English  Readers.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

THORNTON  (W.  T.).  —  Old-Fashioned 
Ethics  and  Common-Sense  Metaphysics. 
Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS (C.  M.)  —A  Revxew  of  the  Sys- 
tems OF  Ethics  founded  on  the  Theory 
of  Evolution.    Cr.  Svo.     12s.  net. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Logic. 

BOOLE  (George).  —  The  Mathematical 
Analysis  of  Logic.     8vo.  sewed,     ss. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— The  Game  of  Logic 
Cr.  8vo.     js.  net. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— A  Primer  of  Logic. 
i8ino.     IS. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,  De- 
ductive AND  Inductive.     i8mo.    35. 6d. 

Studies    in    Deductive    Logic.      2nd 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

• The  Principles  of  Science  :  Treatise  on 

Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  Cr.  8vo.  i2s.6d. 

Pure  Logic  :   and  other  Minor  Works. 

Edited  by  R.  Adamson,  M.A.,  and  Har- 
riet A.  Jevons.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— Studies  and  Exercises 
IN  Formal  Logic.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  lor.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Laws  of  Dis- 
cursive Thought.  A  Text-Book  of  Formal 
Logic.     Cr.  8vo.     5^. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  K.).— A  Text-Book  of  De- 
ductive Logic.   4th  Edit.  Globe  8vo.  45.  6d. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— The  Logic  of  Chance. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     xos.  6d. 

Symbolic  Logic.     Cr.  8vo.     loj.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Empirical  or  In- 
ductive Logic.     8vo.     \Zs. 


Psychology. 

BALDWIN  (Prof.  J.  M.).— Handbook  of 
Psychology:  Senses  and  Intellect. 8vo.i2j.6(^. 

Feeling  and  Will.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).  —  The  Rela- 
tions of  Mind  and  Brain.  3rd  Ed.  8vo.  8j. 

CLIFFORD  (W.  K.).— Seeing  and  Think- 
ing.    Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

H6fFDING  (Prof.  H.).— Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology. Translated  by  M.  E.  Lowndes. 
Cr.  8vo.     6j. 

JAMES  (Prof.  William).— The  Principles  of 
Psychology.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo.    25^.  net. 

Text  Book  of  Psychology.     Cr.  8vo. 

7^.  net. 

JARDINE  (Rev.  Robert).— The  Elements 
of  the  Psychology  of  Cognition.  3rd 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— Psychology.  Cr.  8vo. 
I.  The  Cognitive  Powers.  6s.  6d. — II. 
The  Motive  Powers.     6s.  6d. 

The  Emotions.     8vo.     gj. 

MAUDSLEY  (Dr.  Henry).— The  Physiology 
OF  Mind.     Cr.  8vo.     los.  6d. 

The  Pathology  of  Mind.     8vo.     i8j. 

Body  and  Mind.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

MURPHY  a.  J.).— Habit  and  Intelli- 
gence.    2nd  Edit.     Illustrated.     8vo.     i6j. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 


PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

General — Electricity  and  Magnetism — 
Heaty  Light,  and  Sound. 

General. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas)  :  The  Scientific 
Papers  of  the  late.  With  a  Memoir  by 
Profs.  Tait  and  Crum  Brown.     8vo.    lis. 

BARKER  (G.  F.).  — Physics:  Advanced. 
Course.     Bvo.     ■21s. 

DANIELL  (A.)— A  Text- Book  of  the 
Principles  of  Physics.  Illu.'trated.  2nd 
Edit.     Med.  8vo.     2i.y. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  D.).— The  C.  G.  S.  Sys- 
tem of  Units,  with  Tables  of  Physical 
Constants.     New  Edit.     Globe  8vo.     ss. 

FESSENDEN  (C.).— Elements  of  Physics. 
Fcp.  Bvo.    35. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).— Physics  of  thb 
Earth's  Crust.     2nd  Edit.     8vo.     12J. 

GUILLEMIN  (Amdd^e).— The  Forces  of 
Nature.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  455  Wood- 
cuts.     Roy.  Bvo.     215. 

KELVIN  (Lord).— Popular  Lectures  and* 
Addresses.— Vol.  I.  Constitution  op 
Matter.     Cr.  8vo.     7^.  6d. 

KEMPE  (A.  B.).— How  to  draw  a  Straight 
Line.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

LOEWY  (B.).— Questions  and  Examples 
IN  Experimental  Physics,  Sound,  Light^ 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
Fcp.  8vo.     2s. 

A   Graduated    Course   of    Natural 

Science.  Parti.  Gl.Bvo.  25.— Partll.  2S.6d. 

MOLLOY  (Rev.  G.).— Gleanings  in  Sci- 
ence :  A  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  o» 
Scientific  Subjects.     8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof  Balfour).  —  A  Primer  op 
Physics.     Illustrated.     i8mo.     is. 

Lessons  IN  Elementary  Physics.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcp.  Bvo.     \s.  6d. 

Questions.    By  T.  H.  Core.    i8mo.    2** 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Illustrated. — GeneralPhy->- 
sical  Processes.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Lectures  on  somb 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science. 
3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Bvo.     95. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

GUMMING  (Linnaeus).— An  Introduction 
to  Electricity.     Cr.  8vo.     Zs.  6d. 

DAY  (R.  E.).— Electric  Light  Arithmetic. 
iBmo.     2S. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Andrew).— The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Absolute  Measurements 
in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Bvo.  Vol.1.  I2J.  6^.— Vol.  II.  2  parts.  25^.. 

Absolute  Measurements  in  Elec- 
tricity AND  Magnetism.    Fcp.  Bvo.  55.  6d. 

GUILLEMIN  (A.).— Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. A  Popular  Treatise.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son.    Super  Roy.  Bvo.     31J.  6d. 
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HEAVISIDE  (O.)  — Electrical  Papers. 
2  vols      3vo.     30J.  net. 

KELVIN  (Lord).  —  Papers  on  Electro- 
statics AND  Magnetism.     8vo.     i8j. 

LODGE  (Prof.  Oliver).— Modern  Views  of 
Electricity.     Illust.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

MENDENHALL  (T.  C.).— a  Century  of 
Electricity.    Cr.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Cr.  Svo.  Illustrated.— Elec- 
tricity AND  Magnetism,     js.  6d. 

Practical  Physics  for  Schools.    G1. 

8vo. — Electricity  AND  Magnetism.  2s.6d, 

THOMPSON  (Prof.  Silvanus  P.).  —  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.   Illustrated.    Fcp.  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).— Examples  on  Heat 
and  Electricity.     Cr.  8vo.     ■zs.  6d. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— On  Sound  and  Atmo- 
spheric Vibrations.     Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

CARNOT-THURSTON.-Reflections  ON 
the  Motive  Power  of  Heat,  and  on 
Machines  fitted  to  Develop  that 
PovvER.  From  the  French  of  N.  L.  S.  Car- 
NOT.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  LL.D. 
Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

JOHNSON  (Amy).— Sunshine.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

JONES  (Prof.  D.  E.).— Heat,  Light,  and 
Sound.     Globe  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Heat  and  Light.     Globe 

Svo      -^s.  6d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.).— Sound.  A  Series  of 
Simple  Experiments.   lUustr.  Cr.  Svo.  ■3,s.6d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.)  and  BARNARD  (C.)— 
Light.  A  Series  of  Simple  Experiments. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     2j.  6d. 

PARKINSON  (S.).— A  Treatise  on  Optics. 
4th  Edit.,  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     lar.  6d. 

PEABODY(Prof.  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
OF  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.     Svo.     21.J. 

PERRY  (Prof.  J.).— Steam  :  An  Elementary 
Treatise.     iSmo.     4J.  6d. 

PRESTON  (T.).— The  Theory  of  Light. 
Illustrated.     Svo.     15^-.  net. 

The  Theory  of  Heat.     Svo. 

RAYLEIGH  (Lord).— Theory  of  Sound. 
Svo.    Vol.  I.  X7.s.  6^.— Vol.  II.  i2j.  6d. 

SHANN  (G.).— An  Elementary  Treatise 
ON  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Steam-Engine.     Illustr.     Cr.  Svo.     4J.  6d. 

SPOTTISWOODE  (W.).— Polarisation  of 
Light.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Cr.  Svo.  Illustrated.— 
Optics,  Heat,  and  Sound. 

-^—  Practical  Physics  for  Schools.  GI. 
Svo.- Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

STOKES  (Sir  George  G.).— On  Light.  The 
Burnett  Lectures.     Cr.  Svo.     7J.  6d, 


STONE  (W.  H.).— Elementary  Lessons  on 
Sound.     Illustrated.     Fcp.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Heat.  With  Illustia- 
tions.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley).— Sound  and  Music.  2nd 
Edit.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     %s.  6d. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).    {,See  Electricity.) 

WRIGHT  (Lewis).— Light.  A  Course  of 
Experimental  Optics.    Illust.  Cr.  Svo.  7*.  td. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  and  METEOROLOGY. 

ARATUS.— The  Skies  and  Weather  Fore- 
casts of  Aratus.  Translated  by  E.  PoSTB, 
M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     3.y.  6d. 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.).— The  Rudiments  op 
Physical  Geography  for  the  Use  of 
Indian  Schools.     Illustr.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  td. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Climates 

AND  Weather  of  India,  Ceylon  and 
Burmah,  and  the  Storms  of  Indian 
Seas.     Svo.     12J  6d. 

FERREL  (Prof.  W.).— A  Popular  Tre/vtisb 
ON  THE  Winds.     2nd  Ed.     Svo.     x-]s.  net. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).— Physics  of  the. 
Earth's  Crust.    2nd  Edit.     Svo.     xis. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  of  Phy. 
siCAL  Geography.    Illustrated.     iSmo.    li, 

Elementary    Lessons    in    Physical. 

Geography.    Illustrated.    Fcp.  Svo.    4J.  td. 

Questions  on  the  same.    \s.  6d. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Physiography. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LOCKYER(J.  Norman).— Outlines  of  Phv- 
siography  :  the  Movements  of  the 
Earth.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo,  swd.     is.  td. 

MELDOLA(Prof.  R.)  and  WHITE  (Wm.).— 
Report  on  the  East  Anglian  Earth- 
quake OF  April  22ND,  1S84.     Svo.     3*.  td. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

FEARNLEY(W.).— A  Manual  of  Elemen- 
tary Practical  Histology.  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  td. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael).— A  Text-Book  of 
Physiology.  Illustrated.  5th  Edit.  Svo. — 
Part  I.  Book  I.  Blood  :  the  Tissues  of 
Movement,  the  Vascular  Mechanism. 
los.  6d.— Part  II.  Book  II.  The  Tissues  of 
Chemical  Action,  with  their  Respective 
Mechanisms  :  Nutrition,  ioj.  6d. — Part 
III.  Book  III.  The  Central  Nervous 
System.  7s.  6^.— Part  IV.  Book  HI.  The 
Senses,  and  some  Special  Muscular 
Mechanisms.— Book  IV.  The  Tissues  and 
Mechanisms  of  Reproduction,  ios.  td, 
— Appendix,  by  A.  S.  Lea.     7s.  6d. 

A  Primer  of  Physiology.     iSmo.     u. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)  and  LANGLEY  (J.  N.). 
—A  Course  of  Elementary  Practical 
Physiology  AND  Histology.  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  td, 

GAMGEE  (Arthur).— A  Text-Book  of  thk 
Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal 
Body.    Vol.  I.    Svo.    iSj.    Vol.  II. 
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PHYSIOLOGY— coniinued. 


HUMPHRY  (Prof.  Sir  G.  M.).-The  Human 
Foot  and  the  Human  Hand.  Illustrated. 
Fcp.  8vo.     4J.  6d. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  Thos.  H.).  — Lessons  in 
Elementary  Physiology.  Fcp.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

Questions.  ByT.  Alcock.  i8mo.  is.6d. 

MIVART  (St.  George).— Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Anatomy.     Fcp.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

PETTI  GREW  0.  Bell).-THE  Physiology 
OF  THE  Circulation  in  Plants  in  the 
Lower  Animals  and  in  Man.     Bvo.     12s. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).— Micro-Photographs 
IN  Histology,  Normal  and  Pathologi- 
cal.   4to.     2^^-  ^d. 

POETRY.    {See  under  Literature,  p.  14,) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BASTABLE  (Prof.  C.  F.).— Public  Finance. 
I2J.  dd.  net. 

BOhM-BAWERK  (Prof.).— Capital  and  In- 
terest. Trans,  by  W.  Smart.   8vo.  12j.net. 

The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital.   By 

the  same  Translator.     i2j.  net. 

BOISSEVAIN  (G.  M.).— The  Monetary 
Question.     8vo,  sewed.     35.  net. 

BONAR  (James).— Malthus  and  his  Work. 
8vo.     x-zs.  6d. 

CAIRNES  G-  E.).— Some  Leading  Princi- 
ples OF  Political  Economy  newly  Ex- 
pounded.    8vo.     r^s. 

The  Character  and  Logical  Method 

OF  Political  Economy.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CANriLLON.  -Essai  sur  le  Commerce. 
i2mo.     7^.  net. 

CLARE  (G  ).— A  B  C  OF  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes.    Cr.  8vo.     3,y.  net. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.).  —  Speculations  from 
Political  Economy.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY, A.  By  various  Writers.  Ed.  R.  H.  I. 
Palgrave.    -^s.Sd.  net.    (Part  I.  July,  1891.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  —  The 
Journal  of  the  British  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. Edit,  by  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 
Published  Quarterly.  Bvo.  s^-  (Part  I. 
April,  1891.)  Vol  I.  21J.  [Cloth  Covers  for 
binding  Volumes,  is.  6d.  each.] 

ECONOMICS:  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of.  Vol.  II.  Parts  II.  III.  IV.  ^s.dd.  each. 
—Vol.  III.  4  parts.  '2s.6d.  each.— Vol.  IV. 
4  parts,  is.td.  each.— Vol.  V.  4  parts.  '2S.6d. 
each.— Vol.  VI.    4  parts.     2s.  6d.  each. 

FAWCETT  (Henry).— Manual  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.     7th  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     x-zs. 

An  Explanatory  Digest  of  the  above. 

By  C.  A.  Waters.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

— —  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  6th 
Edit.     Cr.  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.).-Political  Econ- 
omy FOR  Beginners,  with  Questions. 
7th  Edit.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  MAT- 
TERS. By  A  Banker's  Daughter.  2nd 
Edit.     iBmo.     xs. 


OILMAN  (N.  P.). -Profit-Sharing  be- 
tween Employer  and  Employee.  Cr. 
8vo.     7j.  6d. 

GOSCHEN  (Rt.  Hon.  George  J.).-Reports 
and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation.  Bvo.  is. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  UNPROTECTED:  In 
Every-day  Matters  relating  to  Pro- 
perty AND  Income.     Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.     3*.  6d.. 

GUNTON  (George).  — Wealth  and  Pro> 
gress.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

HORTON  (Hon.  S.  Dana).— The  Silver 
Pound  and  England's  Monetary  Policv 
SINCE  THE  Restoration.     Bvo.     14J. 

HOWELL  (George).— The  Conflicts  op 
Capital  and  Labour.    Cr.  8vo.     ns.  6d. 

JEVONS  (W.  Stanley).— A  Primer  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.     iBmo.     xs. 

The  Theory  of  Political  Economy. 

3rd  Ed.     Bvo.     xos.  6d. 

Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi- 
nance.   Edit,  by  H.  S.  Foxwell.    Bvo.    21J 

KEYNES  Q.  N.).— The  Scope  and  Method, 
of  Political  Economy.     Cr.  Bvo.     7^^.  net. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  Alfred).— Principles  op 
Economics.  2  vols.  Bvo.  Vol.1.  i2.r.6^.  net. 

Elements  of  Economics  of  Industry. 

Crown  Bvo.     3^.  6d. 

MARTIN  (Frederick).— The  History  op 
Lloyd's,  and  of  Marine  Insurance  ine 
Great  Britain.    Bvo.     14J. 

PRICE  (L.  L.  F.  R.).— Industrial  Peace  : 
its  Advantages,  Methods,  and  Diffi- 
culties.    Med.  8vo.     6s. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy.  2nd  Edit.  Bvo.  i6j. 

SMART  (W.). — An  Introduction  to  the: 
Theory  of  Value.     Cr.  Bvo.     3^.  net. 

THOMPSON  (H.  M.).— The  Theory  op 
Wages  and  its  application  to  the  Eight 
Hours  Question.    Cr.  Bvo.     3.y.  td. 

WALKER  (Francis  A.).— First  Lessons  in 
Political  Economy.    Cr.  8vo.    5^. 

A    Brief    Text-Book    of    Political. 

Economy.     Cr.  Bvo.     6.y.  6d. 

Political  Economy.    Bvo.     xis.  6d. 

The  Wages  Question.     Ext.  cr.  Bvo. 

Bj.  6d.  net. 

Money.  New  Edit.  Ext.cr.Bvo.Bj.6df.net. 

Money  in  its  Relation  to  Trade  and» 

Industry.     Cr.  Bvo.     7^.  6d. 

Land  and  its  Rent.    Fcp.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

WALLACE  (A.  R.).— Bad  Times  :  An  Essay. 
Cr.  Bvo.     is.  6d. 

WICKSTEED  (Ph.  H.).-The  Alphabet  op 
Economic  Science. — I.  Elements  of  the 
Theory  OF  Value  OR  Worth.  Gl.Bvo.  ■is.6d. 

POLITICS. 

{See  also  History,  p.  10.) 
ADAMS  (Sir  F.  O.)  and  CUNNINGHAM 

(C.)— The  Swiss  Confederation.  Bvo.  14J. 
BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— The  Egyptian 

Question.     Bvo,  sewed,     is. 


POLITICS. 
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BATH  (Marquis  of). —Observations  on 
Bulgarian  Affairs.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

BRIGHT  (John).— Speeches  on  Questions 
OF  Public  Policy.  Edit,  by  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers.  With  Portrait.  2  vols.  8vo.  2SJ. 
—Popular  Edition.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     3J.  td. 

Public  Addresses.     Edited  by  J.  E.  T. 

Rogers.     8vo.     145. 

BRYCE(Jas.,  M.P.).— The  American  Com- 
monwealth.     2  vols.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     25^. 

BUCKLAND  (Anna).-OuR  National  In- 
stitutions.     iSmo.     xs. 

BURKE  (Edmund).— Letters,  Tracts,  and 
Speeches  on  Irish  Affairs.  Ediied  by 
Matthew  ARNOLD,with  Preface.  Cr.Bvo.  ts. 

Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   Ed.  by  F.  G.  Selbv.    Globe  Svo.    5*. 

CAIRNES  (J.  E.).— Political  Essays.  8vo. 
loy.  6^. 

The  Slave  Power.    Svo.     xos.  6d. 

COBDEN  (Richard).— Speeches  on  Ques- 
tions OF  Public  Policy.  Ed.  by  J.  Bright 
and  J .  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  G1.  Svo.  3^.  6</. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).— Letters  on  Unionist 
Delusions.    Cr.  Svo.     2j.  6d. 

DILKE  (Rt.  Hon.  SirCharlesW.).— Greater 
Britain.    9th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.    6j. 

Problems  of  Greater  Britain.   Maps. 

3rd  Edit.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     i2j.  6d. 

DONISTHORPE  (Wordsworth).  —  Indivi 
dualism  :  A  System  of  Politics.     Svo.     14J. 

DUFF(Rt.  Hon.  SirM.  E.Grant).— Miscella- 
nies, Political  and  Literary.  Svo.  los.Sd. 

ENGLISH    CITIZEN,  THE.— His  Rights 

and  Responsibilities.    Ed.  by  Henry  Craik, 

C.B.     New  Edit.     Monthly  Volumes  from 

Oct.  1892.     Cr.  Svo.     25.  6d.  each. 

Central  Government.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Electorate  and  the  Legislature. 
By  Spencer  Walpole. 

The  Land  Laws.  By  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Bart.     2nd  Edit. 

The  Punishment  and  Prevention  of 
Crime.     By  Col.  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane. 

Local  Government.  By  M.  D.  Chalmers. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies  :  Part  I.  In- 
dia. By  J.  S.  Cotton,  M.A.— II.  The 
Colonies.    By  E.  J.  Payne. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion.    By  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 

The  State  and  the  Church.  By  Hon. 
Arthur  Elliott,  M.P. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade. 
By  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 

The  Poor  Law.   By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 

The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour.  By 
W.  Stanley  Jevons. 

Justice  and  Police.  By  F.  W.  Maitland. 

The  National  Defences.  By  Colonel 
Maurice,  R.A.  [In  the  Press. 

Foreign  Relations.     By  S.  Walpole. 

The  National  Budget;  National  Debt  ; 
Taxes  and  Rates.     By  A.  J.  Wilson. 


FAWCETT  (Henry).  —  Speeches  on  some 
Current  Political  Questions.  Svo.. 
loj.  td. 

Free    Trade   and    Protection.     6th 

Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     35.  td. 

FAWCETT  (Henry  and  Mrs.  H.). -Essays, 
and  Lectures  on  Political  and  Social 
Subjects.     Svo.     \os.  6d. 

FISKE  (John).— American  Political  Ideas. 
Viewed  from  the  Stand-point  of  Uni- 
versal History.     Cr.  Svo.     45. 

Civil   Government    in    the    United 

States  considered  with  some  Reference 
to  its  Origin.    Cr.  Svo,    6s.  6d. 

FREEMAN  (E.   A.). -Disestablishment 

AND    DiSENDOWMENT.       WhAT    ARK   ThEY  ?' 

4th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     is. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution.    5th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     5J. 

H ARWOOD  (George).— Disestablishment  ; 
or,  a  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  a  National 
Church.     Svo.     12s. 

The  Coming  Democracy.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

HILL  (Florence  D.).— Children  of  the 
State.  Edited  by  Fanny  Fowkk.  Crown. 
Svo.     6s. 

HILL  (Octavia).— Our  Common  Land,  and 
other  Essays.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    y.  6d. 

H(nXAND(Prof.  T.  E.).— The  Treaty  Re- 
L.vTiONs  OF  Russia  and  Turkey,  from 
1774  TO  1853.    Cr.  Svo.     "zs. 

JENKS  (Prof.  Edward).— The  Government 
OF  Victoria  (Australia).     Svo.     14J. 

JEPH.-ON  (H.).  -The  Platform  :  its  Rise 
and  J  K ogress.     2  vols.     Svo.     21J, 

LOWELL  (J.  R.).    ( '^ee  Collected  Works.) 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  J.).  (^See  Collected  Works.> 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford).  —  Essays  on 
Eastern  Questions.    Svo.     lor.  6d. 

PARKIN  (G.  R.).— Impehal  Federation. 
Cr.  Svo.     4J.  6d. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.).— Introduction. 
TO  THE  History  of  the  Science  of 
Politics.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

Leading  Cases  done  into  English. 

Crown  Svo      35.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS.     Svo.     6s. 

ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  T.).— Cobden  and 
Political  Opinion.     Svo.     loj.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE  (Jas.).— Popular  Progress 
IN  England.     Svo.     165. 

RUSSELL  (Sir  Charles).— New  Views  on 
Ireland.     Cr.  Svo.     2j.  6d. 

The  Parnell  Commission  :  The  Open- 
ing Speech  for  the  Defence.  Svo.  \os.6d. 
— Popular  Edition.     Sewed.     2j. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— The  Element*. 
OF  Politics.     Svo.    145.  net. 
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POLITICS. 

SMITH  (Goldwin).— Canada  and  the  Cana- 
dian Question.     8vo.     Ss.  net. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  (Set 
below  under  Statistics.) 

•STATHAM  (R.).  — Blacks,  Boers,  and 
British.     Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

THORNTON  (W.  T.).-A  Plea  for  Peasant 
Proprietors.    New  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    ^s.  6d. 

Indian  Public  Works,  and  Cognate 

Indian  Topics.     Cr.  Svo.    8j.  6d. 

TRENCH  (Capt.   F.).— The  Russo-Indian 

Question.     Cr.  Svo.     tj.  6d. 
WALLACE  (Sir  Donald  M.).— Egypt  and 

THE  Egyptian  Question.     8vo.     14J. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

{See  under  Philosophy,  p.  28.) 

SCULPTURE.    (>S-«Art.) 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

BOOTH  (C.).— A  Picture  of  Pauperism. 
Cr.  Svo.    5^.— Cheap  Edit.    8vo.     Swd.,  dd. 

Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of 

London.     4  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     -3,$.  6d.  each. — 
Maps  to  illustrate  the  above.     5^. 

FAWCETT  (H.  and  Mrs.  H.).  {See  Politics.) 
'OILMAN   (N.    P.).  —  SociALis.M    and    the 

American  Spirit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  6d. 
HILL  (Octavia). — Homes  of  the  London 

Poor.     Cr.  Svo,  sewed,     xs. 
■HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Social  Diseases 

and    Worse    Remedies:    Letters    to  the 

"Times."     Cr.  Svo.     sewed,     ij.net. 
JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— Methods  of  Social 

Reform.     Svo.     xos.  6d, 
PEARSON  (C.   H.).— National  Life  and 

Character  :  A  Forecast.     Svo.     los.  net. 
STANLEY    (Hon.     Maude).  —  Clubs     for 

Working  Girls.    Cr.  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

SOUND.    {See  under  Physics,  p.  29.) 

SPORT. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— Wild  Beasts 
and  their  Ways  :  Reminiscences  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  from 
1845— 88.    Illustrated.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.    i2j.  6d. 

•CHASSERESSE(D.).— SportingSketches. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

EDWARDS-MOSS  (Sir  J.  E.,  Bart). —A 
Season  in  Sutherland.    Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

STATISTICS. 

-STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  Sta- 
tistical and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States 
of  the  World  for  the  Year  1S93.  Revised  after 
Official  Returns.  Ed.  by  J.  Scott  Keltie. 
Cr.  Svo.     Tos.  6d. 

SURGERY.    {See  Medicine.) 

SWIMMING. 

^EAHY  (Sergeant). — The  Art  of  Swimming 
IN  THE  Eton  Style.     Cr.  Svo.    2s. 


THEOLOGY. 

The  Bible— History  of  the  Christian  Church— 
The  Church  of  England— Devotional  Books 
—  The  Fathers — Hymnology — Sermons,  Lec- 
tures, Addresses,  and  Theological  Essays. 

The  Bible. 

History  of  the  Bible — 

The  English  Bible;  An  External  and 
Critical  History  of  the  various  English 
Translations  of  Scripture.  By  Prof.  John 
Eadie.    2  vols.    Svo.    28^. 

The  Bible  in  the  Church.    By  Right  Rev. 
Bp.  Westcott.    lothedit.    i8mo.    \s.td. 
Biblical  History — 

Bible  Lessons.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott. 
Cr.  Svo.    i,s.  6d. 

Side-Lights  upon  Bible  History.  By 
Mrs.  Sydney  Buxton.     Cr.  Svo.     ss. 

Stories  from  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church.  Illust.  Cr.Svo.  2 parts.  3^.6^. each. 

Bible  Readings  selected  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch AND  THE  Book  of  Joshua. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross.     G1.  Svo.     2s.  6rf. 

The  Children's  Treasury  of  Bible 
Stories.  By  Mrs.  H.  Gaskoin.  i8mo. 
zs.  each. — Part  I.  Old  Testament ;  II. 
New  Testament ;  III.  The  Apostles. 

The  Nations  Around  Israel.  By  A. 
Keary.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testament  His- 
tory. ByRev.  Dr.  Maclear.  iSmo.  ^s.dd. 

A  Class-Book  of  New  Testament  His- 
tory.    By  the  same.     iSmo.     5 J.  (>d. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  Old  Testament 
History.    By  the  same.    iSmo.    is. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  New   Testament 
History.    By  the  same.    iSmo.    u. 
The  Old  Testament— 

Scripture  Readings  for  Schools  and 
Families.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  Globe  Svo. 
xs.  6d.  each  :  also  with  comments,  35.  6d. 
each.  —  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.  — 
Joshua  to  Solomon.— Kings  and  the 
Prophets. — The  GospelTimes.— Apos- 
tolic Times. 

The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Cr.  Svo.    3.9.  6d. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old 
"Testament.     By  same.     Cr.  Svo.    v.  6</. 

The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.     By 
Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
The  Pentateuch— 

An  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexa- 
Teuch  (Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Joshua).  By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen.  Trans, 
by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.     Svo.     14J. 

The  Psalms— 
The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged. 

By  Four  Friends.     Cr.  Svo.     sj.  net. 
Golden    Treasury    Psalter.      Student's 

Edition  of  the  above.     iSmo.     3^.  6d. 
The  Psalms.   With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  A.  C.   Jennings,  M.A.,  and  W.   H. 

Lowe,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  loj.  6d.  each. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use  of 

THE  Psalms.     By  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp. 

and  Edit.    2  vols.    Svo.    21J. 
Isaiah — 

Isaiah  xl. — lxvi.  With  the  Shorter  Pro- 
phecies allied  to  it.    Edited  by  Matthew 

Arnold.    Cr.  Svo.    5^. 
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Isaiah — 

Isaiah  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Authorised 
English  Version,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Cr.  8vo. 
4J.  td. 

A  Bible-Reading  for  Schools.  The  Great 
Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah 
xL— Ixvi.),  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young 
Learners.     By  the  same.     i8mo.     is. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah  : 
Critical,  Historical,  and  Prophetical ;  in- 
cluding a  Revised  English  Translation. 
By  T.  R.  BiRKS.    2nd  Edit.    8vo.    i2j.  td. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically 
Arranged.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Cr 
Svo.    7 J.  td. 

Zechariah — 

The  Hebrew  Student's  Commentary  on 
Zbchariah,  Hebrew  and  LXX.  By  W.  H, 
Lowe,  M.A.    Svo.    xos.  td. 

The  New  Testament — 

The  New  Testament.  Essay  on  the  Right 
Estimation  of  MS.  Evidence  in  the  Text 
of  the  New  Testament.  By  T.  R.  Birks. 
Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

The  Messages  of  the  Books.  Discourses 
and  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    By  Archd.  Farrar.     Svo.     14J. 

The  Classical  Element  in  the  New 
Testament.  Considered  as  a  Proof  of  its 
Genuineness,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Oldest  Authorities  used  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Canon.  ByCH.HoOLE.  Bvo.  ios.6d. 

On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 
New  Testament.  With  an  Appendix  on 
the  last  Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 
Bishop  Lightfoot.     Cr.  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
F.  D.  Maurice.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo,     12J. 

The  Synoptic  Problem  for  English 
Readers.  By  A.  J.  Jolley.  Cr.  Svo. 
2,s.  net. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
during  the  First  Four  Centuries.  By 
Bishop  Westcott.     Cr.  Svo.     los.  td. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greek.  The  Text  revised  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  A. 
HoRT,  D.D.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  lor.  td. 
each.— Vol.  I.  Text.— Vol.  II.  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendix. 

School  Edition  of  the  above.  iSmo, 
4J.  6d.  ;  iSmo,  roan,  ss.  6d.  ;  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  6d. 

The  Gospels— 

The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  In  the  Text  of  the  Revised 
Version.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott  and 
W.  G.  Rush  BROOKE.    Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

Synopticon  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Common 
Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  W.  G. 
Rushbrooke.  Printed  in  Colours.  In  Six 
Parts,  and  Appendix.  4to. — Part  I.  3^.  6d. 
—Parts  II.  and  III.  7J.— Parts  IV.  V.  and 
VI.,  with  Indices,  10s.  td. — Appendices, 
xos.  td. — Complete  in  i  vol.     35J. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Four 
Gospels.  ByBp.  Westcott.  Cr.  Svo.  xos.td. 

The  Composition  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
By  Rev.  Arthur  Wright.     Cr.  Svo.    sj. 


Gospel  of  St.  Matthew— 
The   Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
NotesbyRev.  A.  Sloman.  Fcp.Svo.  2s.td. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  Matthew.     Drawn 
from  Old  and  New  Sources.  Cr.  Svo.  4^.  td. 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.    gj.) 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark — 
School  Readings  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment.     Being  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with  addi- 
tions from  the  Text  of  the  other  Evange- 
lists.   Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
byRev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A.  Fcp.Svo.  2s.td. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  Mark.    Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  Sources.     Cr.  Svo.     4J.  td 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.    gj.) 

Gospel  oj  St.  Luke— 
Greek  Text,  with  Introduction/  id  Notes 

by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.    Fcp.Svo.    2s. td. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  Luke.    Drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  Svo.    \s.  td. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 

Luke.  By  F.  D.  Maurice.   Cr.  Svo.  3^  td. 
Gospel  of  St.  John — 
The    Gospel    of    St.    John.     By  F.   D. 

Maurice.    Cr.  Svo.    3^.  td. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  John.    Drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  Svo.    41.  td. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles— 

Greek  Text,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.     3J.  td. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Days  :  The 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  The  Church  of 
the  Gentiles,  The  Church  of  the 
World.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
Cr.  Svo.    lay.  td. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul— 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.  7th  Edit. 
Cr.  Svo.    7^.  td. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Greek 
Text,  with  Commentary.  By  Rev.  W. 
Kay.     Svo.    ^s. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  A 
Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
loth  Edit.    Svo.    12^-. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  A 
Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dissertations.    By  the  same.   Svo.  \2S. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  With 
Translation,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for 
English  Readers.  By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  J. 
Vaughan.     Cr.  Svo.     5^. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
to  Philemon.  A  Revised  Text,  wilh  In- 
troductions, etc.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
9th  Edit.     Svo.     1 2 J. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  thb 
Colossians,  and  Philemon.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  LI. 
Davies.    2nd  Edit.    Svo.    7J.  td. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
NiANs.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
Svo,  sewed,     u.  td. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text.  By  Prof. 
John  Eadie.    Svo.    \is. 
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The  Bible— continued. 
The  Epistle  of  Si.  James — 
The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Rev.  Joseph  B. Mayor.  8vo.  14?. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John — 
The  Epistles  of  St.   John.     By  F.  D. 

Maurice.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  dd. 
—  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Bishop 

Westcott.    3rd  Edit.    8vo.    xis.  dd. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— 
Greek    and    English.      Edited  by  Rev. 

Frederic  Rendall.    Cr.  Bvo.    6j. 
English  Text,  with  Commentary.     By  the 

same.    Cr.  Bvo.    75-.  td. 
The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Very 

Rev   C.  J.  Vaughan.    Cr.  Bvo.    yj.  dd. 
The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays, 

by  Bishop  Westcott.    Bvo.    14J. 

Revelation — 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.    By  F.  D. 

Maurice.    Cr.  Svo.    3^.6^. 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John.     By  Rev. 

Prof.  W.  MiLLiGAN.     Cr.  Bvo.     75.  td. 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.     By  the 

same.    Crown  Bvo.     5^. 
Discussions  on  the  Apocalypse.     By  the 

same.     Cr.  Svo.     55. 
Lectures  on   the   Revelation   of   St. 

John.    By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 

5th  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.     xos.  6d. 


The  Bible  Word-Book.      By  W.   Aldis 
Wright.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    js.  6d. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

CHURCH  (Dean).— The  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 1833 — 45.    Gl.  Bvo.    ss. 

CUNNINGHAM(Rev.John).-THEGROWTH 
OF  THE  Church  in  its  Organisation  and 
Institutions.    Bvo.    gs. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Rev.  William).  —  The 
Churches  of  Asia  :  A  Methodical  Sketch 
of  the  Second  Century.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

DALE  (A.  W.  W.).— The  Synod  of  Elvira, 
and  Christian  Life  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.   Cr.  Bvo.    10^.  6d. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon).— A  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  :  Middle  Age 
Edited  by  Bp.  Stubbs.     Cr.  Bvo.     los.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church 

during  the  Reformation.  9th  Edit.,  re- 
vised by  Bishop  Stubbs.    Cr.  Bvo.    loj.  6d. 

HORT(Dr.  F.  J.  A.).— Two  Dissertations. 
I.  On  MONOrENHS  0EO2  in  Scripture 
AND  Tradition.  II.  On  the  "Constan- 
tinopolitan  "  Creed  and  other  Eastern 
Creeds  of  the  Fourth  Century.  Bvo. 
7J.  6d. 

KILLEN  (W.  D.).— Ecclesiastical  His- 
TORY  OF  Ireland,  from  the  Earliest 
Date  to  the  Present  Time.  2  vols. 
Bvo.    25^. 

SIMPSON  (Rev.  W.).— An  Epitome  of  the 
History  of  the  Christian  Church.  7th 
Edit.    Fcp.  Bvo     3s.  6d. 


VAUGHAN  (Very  Rev.  C.  J.).— TheChurck 
OF  THE  First  Days  :  The  Church  of' 
Jerusalem,  The  Church  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, The  Church  of  the  World.  Cr. 
Bvo.    loj.  6d. 

WARD  (W.).— William  George  Ward  and 
the  Oxford  Movement.    Bvo.    14J. 

W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Re 

vivAL.     Svo.     1 4  J. 

The  Church  of  England. 

Catechism  of— 

A  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism  of* 

the  Church  OF  England.  ByRev.Canoa 

Maclear.    iBmo.    is.  6d. 
A  First  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism 

OF  THE  Church  of  England.      By  the 

same.    iBmo.    6d. 
The    Order    of    Confirmation.      Witb 

Prayers  and    Devotions.      By   the   same- 

32mo.    6d. 

Collects— 
Collects  of  the  Church  of  England. 
With  a  Coloured  Floral   Design  to  eacb 
Collect.    Cr.  Bvo.    i2j. 

Disestablishtnent — 

Disestablishment  and  Disendowment. 
What  are  they?  By  Prof.  E.  A.  Free- 
man.   4th  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.     \s. 

Disestablishment  ;  or,  A  Defence  of  the 
Principle  of  a  National  Church.  By  Geo.. 
Harwood.    Bvo.    x7.s. 

A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England 
AGAINST  Disestablishment.  By  Roun- 
dell.  Earl  of  Selborne.  Cr.  8vo.  -zs,  6d. 

Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning 
Churches  and  Tithes  By  the  same^ 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    7.^.  6d. 

Dissent  in  its  Relation  to — 
Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the  Churchj 
OF  England.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis^ 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1871.  Cr.  Bvo.  is.  td. 

Holy  Communion — 

The  Communion  Service  from  the  Book. 
OF  Common  Prayer.  With  Select  Read- 
ings from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Edited  by  Bishop  Colenso. 
6th  Edit.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

Before  the  Table  :  An  Inquiry,  Historical 
and  Theological,  into  the  Meaning  of  the 
Consecration  Rubric  in  the  Communioa 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  By- 
Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HowsoN.    Bvo.    js.  6d. 

First  Communion.  With  Prayers  and  De- 
votions for  the  newly  Confirmed.  By  Rev- 
Canon  Maclear.    32mo.    6d. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Confir- 
mation AND  First  Communion.  With.i 
Prayers  and  Devotions.  By  the  same. 
32mo.    2j. 

Liturgy — 

An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds.  By- 
Rev.  Canon  Maclear.    iBmo.    35.  td. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Thirty-Ninb 
Articles.  By  same.  iBmo.   \In  the  Press.      1 

A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common'  I 
Prayer.  By  Rev  F.  Procter.  iBtki  | 
Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    \os.  6d. 


DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS-SERMONS,  LECTURES,  Etc. 
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Liturgy — 

An  Elementay  Introduction  to  thb 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Rev.  F. 
Procter  and  Rev.  Canon  Maclear. 
i8mo.    2j.  (id. 

Twelve  Discourses  on  Subjects  con- 
nected WITH  THE  Liturgy  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.    Fcp.  8vo.    6j. 

A  Companion  to  the  Lectionary.  By 
Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.    Cr.  8vo.    4J.  td. 

Devotional  Books. 

EASTLAKE  (Lady).  —  Fellowship  :  Let- 
ters  addressed  to  my  Sister-Mourners. 
Cr.  8vo.    2s.  td. 

IMITATIO  CHRISTL  Libri  IV.  Printed 
in  Borders  after  Holbein,  Durer,  and  other 
old  Masters,  containing  Dances  of  Death, 
Acts  of  Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.  Cr.Svo.  -js-td. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— Out  of  the  Deep: 
Words  for  the  Sorrowful.  From  the 
Writings  of  Charlbs  Kingsley.  Ext.  fcp. 
8vo.    3j.  td. 

Daily    Thoughts.     Selected  from  the 

Writings  of  Charles  Kingsley.     By  His 
Wife.     Cr.  8vo.     6j. 

From  Death  to  Life.     Fragments  of 

Teaching  to  a  Village  Congregation.     Edit, 
by  His  Wife.    Fcp.  8vo.    2j.  dd. 

MACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon).— A  Manual  of 
Instruction  for  Confirmation  and 
First  Communion,  with  Prayers  and 
Devotions.    32mo.    2j. 

The  Hour  of  Sorrow  ;  or,  The  Office 

for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.     32mo.     2J. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).  — Lessons  of  Hope 
Readings  from  the  Works  of  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Selected  by  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.  Cr. 
8vo.    5J. 

RAYS  OF  SUNLIGHT  FOR  DARK  DAYS. 
With  a  Preface  by  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
D.D.    New  Edition.    i8mo.    3^.6^. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Prayers  for  Public 
Worship.    Cr.  Svo.    4.?.  (id. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD,  AND  FEL- 
LOWSHIP  AMONG  MEN.  By  Prof. 
Maurice  and  others.    Fcp.  Svo.    35.  td. 

WELBY-GREGORY  (Hon.  Lady).— Links 
AND  Clues.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6j. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop).— Thoughts 
on  Revelation  and  Life.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Bishop  Westcott.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  Phillips.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

WILBRAHAM  (Francis  M.).— In  the  Sere 
AND  Yellow  Leaf  :  Thoughts  and  Re- 
collections FOR  Old  and  Young.  Globe 
Svo.     Si',  td. 

The  Fathers. 

DONALDSON  (Prof.  James).— The  Apos- 
tolic Fathers.  A  Critical  Account  of  their 
Genuine  Writings,  and  of  their  Doctrines, 
and  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    7^.  td. 


Works  of  the  Greek  and  Lathi  Fathers : 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.     Revised  Texts, 

with  Introductions,  Notes,   Dissertations, 

and  Translations.    By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 

—Part  I.  St.  Clement  of  Rome.    2  vols. 

Svo.     32J,— Part  II.  St.  Ignatius  to  St. 

PoLYCARP.    3  vols.    2nd  Edit.    Svo.    48J. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.     Abridged  Edit. 

With  Short  Introductions,  Greek  Text,  and 

English  Translation.    By  same.    Svo.    xts. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas.     Its  Date 

and  Authorship.    With  Greek  Text,  Latin 

Version,  Translation  and  Commentary.  By 

Rev.  W.  Cunningham.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  td. 

Hymnology. 
BROOKE  (S.  A.).— Christian  Hymns.  GI. 
Svo.  2j.6^.net."CHRisTiAN Hymns andSer- 
vicE  Book  of  Bedford  Chapel,  Blooms- 
bury.  Gl.  Svo.  3J.  td.  net.— Service  Book. 
Gl.  Svo.     IS.  net. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).  -  Original 
Hymns,    ^rd  Edit.    iSmo.    xs.  td. 

SELBORNE  (Roundell,  Eari  of).— The  Book 
of  Praise.     iSmo.    2j.  td.  net. 

A  Hymnal.    Chiefly  from  "  The  Book  of 

Praise."— A.  Royal  32mo,  limp.  6a?.— B. 
iSmo,  larger  type.  tls.—C  Fine  paper,  xs.td. 
— With  Music,  Selected,  Harmonised,  and 
Composed  by  John  Hullah.    iSmo.    3J.6<^. 

WOODS  (Miss  M.  A.).— Hymns  for  School 
Worship.    iSmo.    i.y.  td. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Theological  Essays. 

ABBOT  (F.  E.).— Scientific  Theism.  Cr. 
Svo.    js.  td. 

The  Way  out  of  Agnosticism  ;  or.  The 

Philosophy  of  Free  Religion.  Cr.  Svo.  4^.  td. 

ABBOTT  (Rev.  E.  A.).— Cambridge  Ser- 
mons.   Svo.    ts. 

Oxford  Sermons.    Svo.    js.  td. 

Philomythus.    a  discussion  of  Cardinal 

Newman's  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 
Cr.  Svo.    3J.  td. 

Newmanianism.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  net. 

AINGER  (Canon).— Sermons  Preached  in 
the  Temple  Church.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    ts. 

ALEXANDER  (W.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe). — The  Leading  Ideas  of  the 
Gospels.     New  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

BAINES  (Rev.  Edward).— Sermons.  Preface 
and  Memoir  by  Bishop  Barry.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

BATHER  (Archdeacon).— On  Some  Minis- 
terial Duties,  Catechising,  Preaching, 
Etc.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Very  Rev. 
C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.    Fcp.  Svo.    ^s.  td. 

BERNARD(Canon).—THECEN7RAL  Teach- 
ing OF  Christ.    Cr.  Svo.     7^.  td. 

BETHUNE-BAKER  (J.  F.).— The  Influ- 
ence OF  Christianity  on  War.    Svo.    ss. 

The  Sternness  of  Christ's  Teaching, 

and  its  Relation  to  the  Law  of  For- 
giveness.   Cr.  Svo.    2j.  td. 

BINNIE  (Rev.  W.).— Sermons.  Cr.Svo.  6x. 
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THEOLOGY. 
Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Tlieological  Essays— coniintted. 
BIRKS  (Thomas  Rawson).— The  Difficul- 
ties OF  Belief  in  Connection  with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall,  Redemption, 
AND  Judgment.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    51. 

Justification  and  Imputed  Right- 
eousness.   A  Review.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Supernatural   Revelation;  or,  Firsi 

Principles  of  Moral  Theology.     8vo.    is. 

BROOKE   S.  A.).— Short  Sermons.    Crown 

Svo.     6s. 
BROOKS  (Bishop  Phillips).— The  Candle  of 

the  Lord  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Sermons      Preached      in      English 

Churches.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Twenty  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Tolerance.    Cr.  Svo.    2,y.  6d. 

The  Light  of  the  World.  Cr.Bvo.  3^.6^. 

BRUNTON  (T.  Lauder).— The  Bible  and 
Science.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

BUTLER  (Archer).— Sermons,  Doctrinai 
and  Practical,    nth  Edit.    Svo.    Zs. 

Second  Series  of  Sermons.    Svo.    7^. 

Letters  on  Romanism.     Svo.     ioj.  6d. 

BUTLER  (Rev.  Geo.).— Sermons  Preached 
IN  Cheltenham  Coll.  Chapel.  Svo.  ^s.6d. 

CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M'Leod).— The  Na. 

TURE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.       Cr.  8vO.      6s. 

Reminiscences      and      Reflections. 

Edited    by  his   Son,   Donald    Campbell, 
M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     7 J.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Revelation.  Cr.Svo.  5*. 

Responsibility     for    the     Gift     of 

Eternal  Life.      Compiled   from  Sermons 
preached  1829—31.     Cr.  Svo.     is. 

CANTERBURY  (Edward  White,  Archbishop 
of).— Boy-Life  :  its  Trial,  its  Strength, 
ITS  Fulness.  Sundays  in  Wellington  CoN 
lege,  1859—73-     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  _      _ 

The  Seven  Gifts.     Primary  Visitation 

Address.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Christ  and  His  Times.  Second  Visi- 
tation Address.     Cr.  Svo.     6j. 

A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Diocese 

of  Canterbury,  iSqo.    Svo,  sewed.    \d. 

CARPENTER  (W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Ripon).- 
Truth  in  Tale.  Addresses,  chiefly  to 
Children.     Cr.  Svo.     i,s.  6d. 

The  Permanent  Elements  of  Re- 
ligion.   2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

CAZENOVE  (J.  Gibson).— Concerning  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God.    Svo.    5J. 

CHURCH  (Dean).— Human  Life  and  its 
Conditions.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Gifts  of  Civilisation  :  and  other 

Sermons  and  Letters.    Cr.  Svo.    7J.  6d. 

Discipline  of  the  Christian  Char- 
acter ;  and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.  45.  6d. 

Advent  Sermons,i8S5.    Cr.  Svo.    4J.  6d. 

Village  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.     6*. 

Cathedral  and  University  Sermons. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING  THE  APOSTLES' 
CREED.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    is.  6d. 


CONGREVE    (Rev.    John).— High    Hopes 

AND  Pleadings  for  a  Reasonable  Faith, 

Nobler  Thoughts,  and  Larger  Charity. 

Cr.  Svo.    5J. 
COOKE  (Josiah  P.,  jun.).— Religion    and 

Chemistry.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  6d. 
COTTON  (Bishop).— Sermons  preached  to 

English  Congregations  in  India.     Cr. 

Svo.    7^^.  6d. 
CUNNINGHAM    (Rev.    W.).  —  Christian 

Civilisation,  with  Special  Referenck 

TO  India.    Cr.  Svo.    ss. 
CURTEIS  (Rev.  G.   H.).— The  Scientific 

Obstacles  to  Christian  Belief.     The 

Boyle  Lectures,  1884.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

DAVIES  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn).— The  Gospel 
and  Modern  Life.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

Social  Questions  from  the  Point  of 

View  OF  Christian  Theology.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Warnings  against  Superstition.  Ext. 

fcp.  Svo.    2 J.  6d. 

The  Christian  Calling.  Ext.fp.Svo.  6s. 

Order  and  Growth  as  Involved  in 

the  Spiritual  Constitution  of  Human 
Society.    Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

Baptism,    Confirmation,     and     the 

Lord's  Supper.    Addresses.    iSmo.    is. 

DIGGLE    (Rev.    J.    W.).— Godliness    and 

Manliness.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
DRUMMOND  (Prof.  Jas.).— Introduction 

TO  the  Study  of  Theology.    Cr.  Svo.    5*. 

DU  BOSE  (W.  P.).— The  Soteriology  of 

the  New  Testament.  By  W.  P.  Du  Bose. 

Cr.  Svo.     7S.  6d. 
ECCE  homo  :  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and 

Work  of  Jesus  Christ.    Globe  Svo.    6s. 
ELLERTON    (Rev.   John).— The    Holiest 

Manhood,   and   its   Lessons   for   Busy 

Lives.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
FAITH  AND  CONDUCT:  An  Essay  on 

Verifiable  Religion.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  6d. 

FARRAR  (Ven.  Archdeacon).— Works.   Uni- 
form   Edition.       Cr,    Svo.       3^.  6d.    each. 

Monthly  from  December,  1891. 

Seekers  after  God. 

Eternal     Hope.        Westminster      Abbey 
Sermons. 

The  Fall  of  Man  :  and  other  Sermons, 

The   Witness    of    History    to  Christ. 
Hulsean  Lectures,  1870. 

The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God.  Sermons. 

In  the  Days  of  Thy  Youth.  Marlborough 
College  Sermons. 

Saintly  Workers.     Five  Lenten  Lectures. 

Ephphatha  ;   or,  The  Amelioration  of  the 

Mercy  and  Judgment.  [World. 

Sermons  and  Addresses   delivered   in 

America. 
The     History    of    Interpretation. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1S85.    Svo.    16s. 
FISKE  (John).— Man's  Destiny  Viewed  in 

the  Light  of  his  Origin.   Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6d, 
FORBES  (Rev.  Granville).— The  Voice  of 

God  in  the  Psalms.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  6d. 
FOWLE  (Rev.   T.  W.).— A  New  Anai 

between  Revealed  Religion  and 

Course  and  Constitution  of  Natui 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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ERASER  (Bishop).— Sermons.  Edited  by 
John  W.  Diggle.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6^.  each. 

HAM  ILTON  Qohn).  --On  Truth  and  Error. 

Cr.  8vo.    5S. 
Arthur's  Seat  ;  or,  The  Church  of  the 

Banned.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Above  and  Around  :  Thoughts  on  God 

and  Man.    i2mo.    2J.  6d. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon).  — Christ  and 
other  Masters.  6th  Edit.  Cr.  Bvo.  ios.6d. 

HARE  (Julius  Charles).— The  Mission  of 
the  Comforter.  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  Dean  Plumptre.    Cr.  Bvo.    ys.  6d. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).— The  Meta- 
physics  of  the  School.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.     1 8 J.  each.— Vol.  III.  Part  I.    12s. 

HARRIS  (Rev.  G.  C.).— Sermons.  With  a 
Memoir  bv  C.  M.  Yonge.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

HUTTON  (R.  H.).    {See  p.  22.) 

ILLINGWORTH  (Rev.  J.  R.).— Sermons 
preached  in  a  College  Chapel.  Cr.8vo.  ^j. 

University  and  Cathedral  SeRiMONS. 

Crown  8vo.     ^s. 

JACOB  (Rev.  J.  A.).— Building  in  Silencb: 
and  other  Sermons.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

JAMES  (Rev.  Herbert).  —  The  Country 
Clergyman  and  his  Work.     Cr.  8vo.     6*. 

JEANS  (Rev.  G.  E.).— Haileybury  Chapel: 
and  other  Sermons.    Fcp.  8vo.    7,s.  6d. 

JELLETT  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Elder  Son: 
and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Efficacy  of  Prayer.   Cr.  8vo.   55. 

KELLOGG  (Rev.  S.  H.).— The  Light  of 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World.  Cr. 
8vo.    7J.  6d. 

Genesis   and   Growth  of    Religion. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  (See  Collected 
Works,  p.  22.) 

KIRKPATRICK  (Prof).— The  Divine  Li- 
brary of  the  Old  Testament.  Cr.  8vo. 
3 J.  net. 

DocTRiNBOF  the  Prophets.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

KYNASTON  (Rev.  Herbert,  D.D.).— Chel- 
tenham College  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

LEGGE(A.  O.).— The  Growth  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power  of  the  Papacy.  Cr.Svo.  Zs.6d. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop).— Leaders  in  the 
Northern  Church  :  Sermons.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Ordination  Addresses  and  Counsels 

to  Clergy.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Cambridge  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Sermons    preached    in     St.     Paul's 

Cathedral.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Sermonson  Special  Occasions.  8vo.  6s. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 

OF  the  Diocese  OF  Durham,  1886.    Bvo.   2s. 

Essays  on  the  Work  entitled  "Su- 
pernatural Religion."    Bvo.    10s.  6d. 

On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 

New  Testament.     Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Bvo.     i4.y. 


MACLAREN(Rev.  A.).— Sermons  PREACHBaj 
AT  Manchester.  iithEd.  Fcp.  Bvo.  4s. 6d. 

Second  Series.  7th  Ed.  Fcp.  Bvo  4s.  6d. 

Third  Series.   6th  Ed.    Fcp.  8vo.   4S.6d. 

Week-Day  Evening  Addresses.     4th 

Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Secret  of  Power  :  and  other  Ser- 
mons.    Fcp.  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).— Bible  Teach- 
ings in  Nature.    15th  Edit.   Globe  Bvo.   6s. 

The  True  Vine;  or,  The  Analogies  of 

our  Lord's  Allegory.    5th  Edit.    Gl.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Ministry  of  Nature.    8th  Edit. 

Globe  Bvo.    6s. 

The    Sabbath    of    the    Fields.     6th 

Edit.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

The  Marriage  in  Cana.  Globe  Bvo.  6j. 

Two  Worlds  are  Ours.    Gl.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Olive  Leaf.    Globe  Bvo.    6s. 

The  Gate  Beautiful  :  and  other  Bible 

Teachings  for  the  Young.     Cr.  Bvo.     3^.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— The  Decay  of 
Modern  Preaching.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

MATURIN  (Rev.  W.).— The  Blessedness 
of  the  Dead  in  Christ.    Cr.  Bvo.    7^.  6d. 

MAURICE  (Frederick  Denison).— The  King- 
dom of  Christ.  3rd  Ed.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  i2j. 

Expository  Sermons  on  the  Prayer- 

Book,  AND  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Sermons     Preached     in      Country 

Churches.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

The  Conscience  :  Lectures  on  Casuistry. 

3rd  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    4J.  6d. 

Dialogues  on  Family  Worship.     Cr. 

Bvo.    i,s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  Deduced 

from  THE  Scriptures.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

The  Religions  of  the  World.     6th 

Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    4s.  6d. 

On  the  Sabbath  Day;  The  Character 

of  the  Warrior;  and  on  the  Interpre- 
tation OF  History.    Fcp.  Bvo.    2j.  6d. 

Learning  AND  Working.  Cr.  Bvo.  4s.6d. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 

the  Commandments.    iBmo.    u. 

Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn 

Chapel.     6  vols.     Cr.  Bvo.     3^.  6d.  each. 

CoLLECi  ED  Works.     Monthly  Volumes 

from  Oct.  1892.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each. 
Christmas  Day  a>d  other  Sermons. 
Theological  Essays. 

Prophets  and  Kings. 

Pathakchs  and  Lawgivers. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Episti  e  of  St.  John 

Lectures  on  the   apocalypse. 

Kriendship  of  Books. 

Social  Morality. 

Prayer  Book  and  Lord's  Prayer.     ' 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 
MILLIGAN  (Rev.  Prof.  W.).— The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.Svo.  5J. 
The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priest- 
hood OF  OUR  Lord.     Cr.  8vo.     ys.  6d. 
MOORHOUSE  (J.,  Bishop  of  Manchester).— 

Jacob  :  Three  Sermons.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  y.6d. 

The  Teaching  of  Christ  :  its  Condi- 
tions, Secret,  and  Results.    Cr.  Bvo.    35.  net. 

MYLNE  (L.  G.,  Bishop  of  Bombay).— 
Sermons  Preached  in  St.  Thomas's 
Cathedral,  Bombay.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
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THEOLOGY. 
Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 

Theological  ESBB.yS— continued. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 
"EcceHomo."    3rd  Edit.     Globe  8vo.    6s. 

PATTISON  (Mark).— Sermons.    Cr.  8vo,   6s. 

PAUL  OF  TARSUS.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS :  Memoirs  of  a  Dis- 
ciple OF  THE  Lord.    ^rd.  Edit.    8vo.    12.?. 

PLUMPTRE  (Dean).— Movements  in  Re- 
ligious Thought.    Fcp.  8vo.    35.  6d. 

POTTER  (R.).— The  Relation  of  Ethics 
to  Religion.    Cr.  8vo.    2j.  6d. 

REASONABLE  FAITH :  A  Short  Essay 
By  "Three  Friends."    Cr.  8vo.    is. 

REICHEL  (C.  P.,  Bishop  of  Meath).— The 
Lord's  Praver.     Cr.  8vo.    7J.  6d. 

—  Cathedral  and  University  Sermons. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

KENDALL  (Rev.  F.).— The  Theology  of 
the  Hebrew  Christians.    Cr.  8vo.    sj. 

REYNOLDS  (H.  R.).— Notes  of  the  Chris- 
tian Life.    Cr.  8vo.    7^.  6d. 

ROBINSON  (Prebendary  H.  G.).— Man  in 
the  Image  of  God  :  and  other  Sermons, 
Cr.  8vo.    7J.  6d. 

RUSSELL  (Dean).— The  Light  that  Light 
eth  every  Man  :  Sermons.  With  an  Intro 
ductionbyDeanPLUMPTRE.D.D.  Cr.8vo.  6j, 

RYLE(Rev.  Prof.  H.).— The  Early  Narra 
TiVES  OF  Genesis.    Cr.  8vo.     3^.  net. 

SALMON  (Rev.  George,  D.D.).— Non-Mir. 
ACULOUS  Christianity  :  and  other  Sermons, 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Gnosticism    and    Agnosticism  :     and 

other  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    7J.  6d. 

SANDFORD  (Rt.  Rev.  C.  W.,  Bishopof  Gib- 
raltar).—Counsel  TO  English  Churchmen 
Abroad.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


SCOTCH   SERMONS,  id8o. 
Caird  and  others.    3rd  Edit. 


By  Principal 
8vo.     xos.  6d. 


SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Sermons.   Cr.  8vo.   ts. 

SHIRLEY  (W.  N.).— Elijah  :  Four  Univer- 
sity Sermons.    Fcp.  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

SMITH  (Rev.  Travers).— Man's  Knowledge 
OF  Man  and  of  God.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

SMITH  (W.  Saumarez).— The  Blood  of  the 
New  Covenant  :  An  Essay.    Cr.  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

STANLEY(Deao)."THENATioNALl  hanks- 
giving.  Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Addresses  and  Sermons  delivered   in 

America,  1878.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (Prof. 
P.  G.).— The  Unseen  Universe,  or  Phy- 
sical Speculations  on  a  Future  State. 
T5th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Paradoxical  Philosophy:  A  Sequel  to 

the  above.    Cr.  8vo.    -js.  6d. 

STUBBS  (Rev.  C.  W.).— For  Christ  and 
City.    Sermons  and  Addresses.    Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 


TAIT  (Archbp.).— The  Present  Condition 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Primary- 
Visitation  Charge.    3rd  Edit.    8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Duties  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Second  Visitation  Addresses.    8vo.    4^.  6d. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.  Quad- 
rennial Visitation  Charges.    Cr.  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac).— The  Restoration  ok 
Belief.    Cr.  Svo.    8j.  6d. 

TEMPLE  (Frederick,  Bishop  of  London).— 
Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School.  Second  Series.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo. 
6s.    Third  Series   4th  Edit.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

The    Relations    Between    Religion 

AND  Science.  Bampton  Lectures,  1884. 
7th  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

TRENCH  (Archbishop).  —  The  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1845 — 6.    8vo.    7J.  6d. 

TULLOCH  (Principal).— The  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Moi-ern 
Criticism.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    45.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (C.  J.,  Dean  of  Landaff).— Me- 
morials of  Harrow  Sundays.  Svo.  ios.6d. 
Epiphany,  Lent, and  Easter.  Svo.  ios.6d 

Heroes  OF  Faith.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6*. 

Life's  Work    and  God's  Discipline. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

The    Wholesome    Words    of    Jbsus 

Christ.    2nd  Edit.    Fcp.  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

Foesof Faith.  2ndEdit.  Fcp.Svo.  3*.6</. 

Christ  Satisfying  the  Instincts  of 

Humanity.    2nd  Edit.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.   3J.6</. 

Counsels  for  Young  Students.    Fcp. 

Svo.    2j.  6d. 

The  Two  Great  Temptations.     2nd 

Edit.    Fcp.  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

Addresses    for    Young    Clergymen. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    4^-.  6d. 

"  My  Son,  Give  Me  Thine  Heart." 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    5J.  -  _         _ 

Rest  Awhile.    Addresses  to  Toilers  in 

the  Ministry.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    5s. 

Temple  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    jos.  6d. 

Authorised    or    Revised?      Sermons. 

Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Lessons  of  the  Cross  and  Passion  ; 

Words  from  the  Cross  ;  The  Reign  of 
Sin  ;  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Four  Courses 
of  Lent  Lectures.    Cr.  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

University  Sermons,  New  and  Old. 

Cr.  Svo.     los.  6d. 

The  Prayers  of  Jesus  Christ.    Globe 

Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

Doncaster  Sermons  ;  Lessons  of  Life 

AND  Godliness  ;  Words  from  the  Gos- 
pels.    Cr.  Svo.     loj.  6d. 

Notes  FOR  Lectures  ON  Confirmation. 

r4th  Edit.     Fcp.  Svo.    u.  6d. 

Restful  Thoughts  IX  Restless  Times. 

Crown  Svo.     ^s. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  D.  J.).— The  Present 
Trial  of  Faith.    Cr.  Svo.    gj. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  E.  T.)— Some  Reasons  of 
OUR  Christian  Hope.  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1875.    Cr.  Svo.    6^-.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  Robert).— Stones  from 
THE  Quarry.    Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    sj. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— On  some  Character- 
istics OF  Belief,  Scientific,  and  Re- 
ligious. Hulsean  Lectures,  I 86q.  Svo.  6s.td. 


THEOLOGY-TRANSLATIONS. 
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WELLDON  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.).-The  Spiritual 
Life  :  and  other  Sermons.    Cr,  8vo.    dr. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham).— On  the  Religious  Office  of  the 
Universities.    Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    4^.  td. 

;  Gifts  for  Ministry.  Addresses  to  Can- 
didates for  Ordination.    Cr.  8vo.     u.  bd. 

— —  The  Victory  of  the  Cross.  Sermons 
Preached  in  1888.    Cr.  8vo.    -t-s.  td. 

— —  From  Strength  to  Strength.  Three 
Sermons(InMemoriamJ.  B.  D.).  Cr.  Svo.  2j. 

The  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6j. 

The  Historic  Faith.    Cr.  8vo.    6j. 

The  Gospel  of    the   Resurrection. 

6th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

The  Revelation  of  the  Father.    Cr. 

Svo.    ts. 

Christus  Consummator.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

Some  Thoughts  from  the  Ordinal. 

Cr.  Svo.     xs.  td. 

Social  Aspects  of  Christianity.    Cr. 

Svo.    ts. 

The  Gospel  of  Life.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious 

Thought  in  the  West.    Globe  Svo.    ts. 

WICKHAM  (Rev.  E.  C.).— Wellington 
College  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— The  Light  of  the 
World:  An  Essay.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  r,,s.td. 

WILLINK  (A.).— The  World  of  the  Un- 
SEEN.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  ti. 

WILSON  Q.  M.,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester). 
— Sermons  Preached  in  Clifton  College 
Chapel.    2nd  Series,  1S88— qo.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

• Essays  and  Addresses.   Cr.  Svo.   i,s.td. 

Some  Contributions  to  the  Religious 

Thought  of  our  Time.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

WOOD  (C.  J.).— Survivals  in  Christianity. 
Crown  Svo.     ts. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— The  Regal  Power 
of  the  Church.    Svo.    4^'.  td. 

THERAPEUTICS.    {See  Medicine,  p.  24.) 

TRANSLATIONS. 

From  the  Greek— From  the  Italian— From  tht 
Latin — Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 

From  the  Greek. 

AESCHYLUS.— The  Supplices.  With  Trans- 
lation,  byT.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.  Svo.  \os.td. 

The   Seven  against   Thebes.      With 

Translation,  by  A.  W.   Verrall,   Litt.  D. 
8vo.    ^s.  td. 

The  Choephori.    With  Translation.    By 

the  same.     Svo.     125^. 

Eumenides.     With   Verse    Translation, 

by  Bernard  Drake,  M.A.    Svo.    s-t. 

ARATUS.    {See  Physiography,  p.  29.) 
ARISTOPHANES.— The  Birds.  Trans,  into 

English  Verse,  by  B.  H.  Kennedy.    Svo.   ts. 
ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES;  or,  The 

SoPHiSTici  Elenchi.    With  Translation,  by 

E.  PosTE   M.A.    Svo.    S^,  td. 
ARISTOTLE.— The    First    Book  of  the 

Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.     By  a  Cam- 

bridge  Graduate.    Svo.    5J. 
The  Politics.    By  J.  E.  C.  Welldon, 

M.A.    \os.  td. 

The  Rhetoric.  By  same.  Cr.Svo.  ^s.bd. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics.     By  same. 

Cr.  Svo.     7^.  td. 


ARISTOTLE.— On  the  Constitution  of 
Athens.  By  E.  Poste.  2nd  Edit.  Cr. 
Svo.    3^.  td. 

BION.    (^^g  Theocritus.) 

HERODOTUS.— The  History.  By  G.  C. 
Macaulay,  M.A.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    iBj. 

HOMER.— The  Odyssey  done  into  Eng- 
lish Prose,  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  and 
A.  Lang,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

— ^  The  Odyssey.  Books  I.— XII.  Transl. 
into  English  Verse  by  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Cr.  Svo.     -js.  td. 

The  Iliad  done  into  English  Prose, 

by  Andrew   Lang,    Walter    Leaf,    and 
Ernest  Myers.    Cr.  Svo,    12.1.  td. 

MELEAGER.— Fifty  Poems.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  Walter  Headlam. 
Fcp.  4to.    TS.  td. 

MOSCHUS.    {See  Theocritus). 

PI  NDAR.— The  Extant  Odes.    By  Ernest 

Myers,    Cr.  Svo.    5J. 
PLATO.— TiM>EUS.      With     Translation,     by 

R.    D.    Archer-Hind,    M.A.      Svo,      16*. 

{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  ao.) 
POLYBIUS.— The    Histories.      By  E.    S. 

Shuckburgh.    Cr.  Svo.    24J. 
SOPHOCLES.— CEdipus  the  King.     Trans- 

lated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Mors. 

head,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.    35.  td. 
THEOCRITUS,   BION,   and   MOSCHUS. 

By  A.  Lang,  M.A.  iSmo.  2j.6^.net.— Lare* 

Paper  Edition.     Svo.    gj. 

XENOPHON.  — The  Complete  Works. 
By  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.— Vols.  1, 
and  II.     io.f.  td.  each. 

From  the  Italian. 

DANTE,— The  Purgatory.  With  TransL 
and  Notes,  by  A,  J,  Butler,  Cr.  Svo,  x2S.bd. 

The  Paradise.    By  the  same.    2nd  Edit 

Cr,  Svo.    I2J,  td. 

The  Hell,  By  the  same,  Cr.Svo,  \2s.td. 

De    Monarchia,     By  F.   J.   Church, 

Svo.    i,s.  td. 

-  The  Divine  Comedy.  By  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton. I.  Hell.  II.  Purgatory.  III. 
Paradise.     Cr.  Svo.     6* .  each. 

New  Life  of  Dante,    Transl.  by  C.  E. 

Norton.     5^. 

The    PukGATORV.     Transl.    by    C.    L. 

Shadwell.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     lar.  net. 

From  the  Latin. 

CICERO,— The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mar- 
cus Tullius  Cicero.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Jeans,  M.A,    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    lor.  td. 

The  Academics.  ByJ.S.REiD.  Svo.  is.td. 

HORACE:  The  Works  OF.  By  J.  Lonsdale, 
M.A.,  and  S,  Lee,  M,A,    G1.  Svo,    3^.  td. 

The  Odes  in  a  Metrical  Paraphrase. 

ByR.M.HovENDEN.B.A.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  i^.td. 

Life  and  Character  :  an  Epitome  of 

his   Satires   and   Epistles.      By   R.    M. 
Hovenden,  B.A.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    4J.  td. 

Word  for  Word  from  Horace  :   The 

Odes  Literally  Versified.    By  W.  T.  Thorn- 
ton, C.B.    Cr.  Svo.    7J.  td. 

JUVENAL.— Thirteen  Satires.  By  Alex. 
Leeper,  LL.D.    New  Ed.    Cr.  Svo.    ■»,s.  6i 
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TRANSLATIONS-VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


LIVY.— Books  XXI.— XXV.  The  Second 
Punic  War.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and 
W.  J,  Brodribb,  M.A.    Cr.  8vo.    7J.  6d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.— 
Book  IV.  of  the  Meditations.  With 
Translation  and  Commentary,  by  H.  CROSS- 
LEY,  M.A.    8vo.    6s. 

SALLUST. — The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
AND  the  Jugurthine  War.  By  A.  W. 
Pollard.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. — Catiline.    3s. 

TACITUS,    The    Works    of.       By    A.    J. 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
The  History.    4th  Edit.    Cr.  6vo.    6s. 
The  Agricola  and  Germania.    With  the 

Dialogue  on  Oratory.    Cr.  Svo.    4J.  6d. 
The  Annals.    5th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

VIRGIL:  The  Works  OF.  By  J.  Lonsdale, 
M. A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.    Globe  Svo.    35.  6d. 

The  ^Eneid.    By  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 

Cr.  Svo.    TS.  6d. 

Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 
CHURCH  (Rev.  A.  J.).— Latin  Version  of 
Selections  from  Tennyson.  By  Prof. 
CoNiNGTON,  Prof.  Seeley,  Dr.  Hessey, 
T.  E.  Kebbel,  &c.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Church, 
M.A.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

GEDDES  (Prof.  W.  D.).— Flosculi  Gr>eci 
BOREALES.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

KYNASTON  (Herbert  D.D.).— Exemplaria 
Cheltoniensia.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    sj. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

(See  also  History,  p.  10 ;  Sport,  p.  32.) 

APPLETON  (T.  G.).— a  Nile  Journal. 
Illustrated  bv  Eugene  Benson.  Cr.  Svo.   ds. 

"  BACCHANTE."    The  Cruise  of  H.M.S. 

"  Bacchante,"  1879— 1SS2.  Compiled  from 
the  Private  Journals,  Letters  and  Note-books 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince 
George  of  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Dalton.    2  vols.    Med.  Svo.     ■52^.  6d. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).-Ismailia.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central 
Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Nile  Tributaries  ok  Abyssinia, 

AND  THE  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran 
Arabs.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Albert  N'yanza  Great  Basin  of 

the  Nile  and  Exploration  of  the  Nile 
Sources.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Cyprus  as  I  saw  IT  IN  1875.    Svo.    X2s.6d. 

BARKER  (Lady). — A  Year's  Housekeeping 
IN  South  Africa.    Illustr.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.    Cr. 

Svo.    2S.  6d. 

Letters  to  Guy.    Cr.  Svo.    s^- 

BOUGH  rON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.).— 

Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland.  With 
Illustrations.    Fcp.  4to.    21s. 

BRYCE  (James,  M.P.).  —  Transcaucasia 
and  AR.A.RAT.    3rd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    Qf. 

CAMERON  (V.  L.).— Our  Future  Highway 
TO  India.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    2zs. 


CAMPBELL  (J.  F.).— My  Circular  Notes 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

CARLES(W.R.).— LiFEiNCoREA.8vo.i2j.6a' 

CAUCASUS:  Notes  on  the.  By  "Wan- 
derer."   Svo.    qs. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.). — An  Unknown  Country 
Illustr.  by  F.  Noel  Paton.  Roy.  Svo.  js.6d. 

An  Unsentimental  Journey  through 

Cornwall.    Illustrated.    4to.    i2j.  6d. 

DILKE  (Sir  Charles).     {See  pp.  25.  31.) 

DUFF  (Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant).— Notes 
of  an  Indian  Tourney.    Svo.    los.  6d 

FORBES  (Archibald). — Souvenirs  of  some 
Continents.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Barracks,    Bivouacs,    and    Battles 

Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d 

FULLERTON  (W.  M.).— In  Cairo.  Fcp. 
Svo.     3J.  6d. 

GONE  TO  TEXAS:  Letters  from  Our 
Boys.  Ed.  by  Thos.  Hughes.  Cr.Svo.  ^s.6d. 

GORDON  (Lady  Duff).  —  Last  Letters 
from  Egypt,  towhich  are  ADDED  Letters 
from  the  Cape.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    oj. 

GREEN  (W.  S.).— Among  the  Selkirk 
Glaciers.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.)  and  BALL  (J.).— 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Marocco  and  the 
Great  Atlas.    Svo.    21J. 

HOBNER  (Baron  von).— A  Ramble  Rounc 
THE  World.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

HUGHES  (Thos.). —Rugby,  Tennessee.  Cr 
Svo.    4J.  6d. 

KALM.— Account  of  his  Visit  to  England 
Trans,  by  J.  Lucas.     Illus.     Svo.     X2s.  net 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— At  Last  :  A  Christ 
mas  in  the  West  Indies.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Henry).  —  Tales  of  Old 
Travel.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

KIPLING  (J.  L.).— Beast  and  Man  in 
India.     Illustrated.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— Rambles  and 
Studies  in  Greece.  Illust.  Cr.  Svo.  \os.6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.). — Sketches  from  a  Tour  through 
Holland  and  Germany.  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  Rogers.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.    lor.  6d. 

NORDENSKIOLD.  —  Voyage  of  thb 
"Vega"  round  Asia  and  Europe.  By 
Baron  A.  E.  Von  Nordenskiold.  Trans,  by 
Alex.  Leslie.  400  Illustrations,  Maps,  etc. 
2  vols.  Svo.  455-. — Popular  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6*. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).    {See  History,  p.  11.) 

OLIVER  (Capt.  S.  P.).— Madagascar  :  An 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
THE  Island.    2  vols.    Med.  Svo.    52^.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford).- A  Narrative 
of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central. 
and  Eastern  Arabia,  1862-63.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Dutch  Guiana.    Svo.    9.1. 

Ulysses  ;    or,    Scenes    and    Studies    in 

many  Lands.    Svo.    xis.  6d. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS— BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
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PERSIA,  EASTERN.  An  Account  of  the 
Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary 
Commission,  1870-71-72.     2  vols.     8vo.    42J. 

PIKE(\V  )— The  Barren  Ground  of  North- 
ern Canada.     8vo.     10s.  td. 

ST.  JOHNSTON  (A.).— Camping  among 
Cannibals.    Cr.  8vo.    \s.  6d. 

SANDYS  (J.  E.).-An  Easter  Vacation  in 
Greece.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

SMITH(G.)-ATrip  TO  England.  i8mo.  3^. 

STRANGFORD    (Viscountess).  —  Egyptian 

Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines.     New 

Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 
TAVERNIER  (Baron):   Travels  in  India 

OF   Jean    Baptiste  Tavernier.     Transl. 

by  V.  Ball,  LL.D.     2  vols.     8vo.     42J. 

TRISTRAM.    (See  Illustrated  Books.) 
TURNER  (Rev.  G.).    {See  Anthropology.) 
WALLACE  (A.  R.).  (See  Natural  History.) 

WATERTON  (Charles).— Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-West  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustr.  Cr. 
8vo.    6s.— People's  Edition.    410.    6d. 

WATSON  (R.  Spence).-A  Visit  to  Wazan, 
THE  Sacred  City  of  Morocco.  8vo.  \os.6d. 

TOUNG,  Books  for  the. 

(See  also  Biblical  History,  p.  32.) 

.iESOP— CALDECOTT.— Some  of  .Esop's 
Fables,  with  Modern  Instances,  shown  in 
Designs  by  Randolph  Caldecott.  4to.  ss. 

ARIOSTO.— Paladin  and  Saracen.  Stories 
from  Ariosto.  By  H.  C.  Hollway-Cal- 
throp.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    ds. 

ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C.).— The  Last  of 
THE  Giant  Killers.     Globe  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

Walks,  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits 

OF  two  Schoolboys.    Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 

Playhours  and  Half-Holidays,   or 

Further  Experiences  of  two  School- 
boys.    Cr.  Svo.     3J  6d 

Scenes  in  Fairyland.    Cr,  Svo.   4^.  td. 

AWDRY  (Frances).— The  Story  of  a  Fel- 
low Soldier.  (A  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson 
for  the  Young.)    Globe  8vo.    ■2s.  6d. 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.).— True  Tales  for  my 
Grandsons.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

Cast  up  by  the  Sea  :  or,  The  Adven- 
tures OF  Ned  Gray.     Illus      Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BUMBLEBEE  BOGO'S  BUDGET.  By  a 
Retired  Judge.     Illust      Cr.  Svo.    zs.  6d. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).- Alice's   Adventures 

IN  Wonderland.    With  42  Illustrations  by 

Tenniel.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 

People's  Edition.  With  all  the  original 
Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.    2j.  6d.  net. 

A  German  Translation  of  the  same. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s.  net.  -A  French  Transla- 
tion of  the  same.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  net. 
An  Italian  Translation  of  the  samb. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s.  net. 

Alice's   Adventures   Under-ground. 

Being  a  Fascimile  of  the  Original  MS.  Book, 
afterward.s  developed  into  "  Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland."  With  27  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.    Cr.  Svo.    4J  net. 


CARROLL  (Lewis).— Through  the  Look- 

ing-Glass  and  what  Alice  found  there. 

With  50  Illustrations  by  Tenniel.    Cr.  Svo^ 

6s.  net. 

People's  Edition.  With  all  the  original 
Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

People's  Edition  of  "Alice's  Adventures  la 
Wonderland,"  and  "Through  the  Looking- 
Glass."    I  vol.    Cr.  Svo.    4.^.  6d.  net. 

Rhyme?  and  Reason?  With  65  Illus- 
trations by  Arthur  B.  Frost,  and  9  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 

A  Tangled  Tale.    With  6  Illustration* 

by  Arthur  B.  Frost.    Cr.  Svo.    4J.  6d.  net. 

Sylvie  and  Bruno.  With  46  Illustra- 
tions by  Harry  Furniss.   Cr.  Svo.  7j.6rf.net. 

The  Nursery  "Alice."  TwentyColoured 

Enlargements  from  Tenniel's  Illustrations 
to  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 
with  Text  adapted  to  Nursery  Readers. 
4to.    4j.net. — People's  Edition.   4to.    2f.net. 

The  Hunting  OF  THE  Snark,  An  AGON1? 

IN  Eight  Fits.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  Svo.    4J.  6d.  net. 

CLIFFORD  (Mrs.  W.K.).— Anyhow  Stories. 
With  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Tennant 
Cr.  Svo.    IS.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  \s. 

CORBETT  (Julian).— For  God  and  Gold. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
CRAIK(Mrs.). — Alice  Learmont  :  A  Fairv 

Tale.    Illustrated.    Globe  Svo.    4J.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.    Illus 

trated  by  Mrs.  Allingham.    G1.  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

The  Little   Lame   Prince   and    his 

Travelling  Cloak.  Illustrated  by  J.  McL. 
Ralston.    Cr.  Svo.    45.  6d. 

Our  Year  :  A  Child's  Book  in  Prosb 

and  Verse.    Illustrated.    Gl.  Svo.    2f.  6d. 

Little  Sunshine's    Holiday.      Globe 

Svo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Fairy  Book  :  The  Best  Popular 

Fairy  Stories.    iSmo.    2j,  6d.  net. 

Children  s  Poetry.  Ex.  fcp.  Svo.  ^.6d. 

Songs  of  our  Youth.    Small  410.    dr. 

DE  MORGAN  (Mary).— The  Necklace  op 
Princess  Fiorimonde,  and  other  Stories. 
Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Ext.  fcp. 
Svo.  3J.  6d. — Large  Paper  Ed.,  with  Illus- 
trations on  India  Paper.    loo  copies  printed. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).  (See  Natural  Historv.> 

GREENWOOD  Qessy  E.).  — The  Moon 
Maiden:  AND  OTHER  Stories.  Cr.Svo.  ■3,s.6d. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated  by 
Lucy  Crane,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

KEARY  (A.  and  E.).  —  The  Heroes  op 
AsGARD.  Tales  from  Scandinavian  My- 
thology.   Globe  Svo.    2j.  6d 

KEARY  (E.).— The  Magic  Valley.  Illustr. 
by"E.V.B."    Globe  Svo.    as.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— The  Heroes;  or, 
Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.  Cr.  Bvo- 
V.  6d. — Presentation  Ed,,  gilt  edges.  TS.6d. 
Madam  How  and  Lady  Why  ;   or,  First 

Lessons  in  Earth-Lore.     Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 
The  Water-Babies  :   A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 

Land  Baby.    Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6</.— New  Edit. 

Illus.  by  L.  Sambourne.  Fcp.  4to.  12s.  6d, 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOJJNG-con^inued. 

MACLAREN  (Arch.).— The  Fairy  Family. 
A  Series  of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales. 
Cr.  8vo.     5J, 

MACMILLAN  (Hugh).     (See  p.  37.) 

MADAME  TABBYS  ESTABLISHMENT. 
ByKARi.  Illust.bvL.  Wain.  Cr.Svo.  4s.6d. 

MAGUIRE  (J.  F.).— Young  Prince  Mari- 
GOLD.     Illustrated.    Globe  8vo.    as.  6d. 

MARTIN  (Frances).— The  Poet's  Hour. 
Poetry  selected  for  Children.     i8mo.     2s.  6d. 

SPRING-TlMEWITHTHEP0ETS.l8m0.V-6^. 

MAZINI  (Linda).— In  the  Golden  Shell. 
With  Illustrations.     Globe  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.).— Works.  Illust.  by 
Walter  Crane.    Globe   8vo.    2s.  6d.  each. 
"  Carrots,"  Just  a  Little  Boy. 
A  Christmas  Child. 
Christmas-Tree  Land. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock. 
Four  Winds  Farm. 
"Grandmother  Dear. 
Herr  Baby, 
Little  Miss  Peggy. 
The  Rectory  Children. 
Rosy. 

The  Tapestry  Room. 
Tell  Me  a  Story. 
Two  Little  Waifs. 
"  Us"  :  An  Old-Fashioned  Story. 
Children  of  the  Castle. 

A    Christmas    Posy.       Illustrated     by 

Walter  Crane.    Cr.  8vo.    4^.  6d. 

Four  Ghost  Stories.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Nurse  Heatherdale's  Story.     Illust. 

by  Leslie  Brooke.     Cr.  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

The  Gtrls  and  I.  Illust.  by  L.  Brooke. 

Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).  — Agnes  Hopetoun's 
Schools  and  Holidays.  Illust.  Gl.  8vo.  -zs.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (Francis  Turner).— The  Five 
Days'  Entertainments  at  Wentworth 
Grange.    Small  410.    6s. 

The  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical 

Poetry.  i8mo.  2s.  6d.—0r  in  2  parts,  u. 
each, 

PATMORE  (C.).— The  Children's  Gar- 
land from  the  best  Poets.  i8mo. 
2j.  6d.  net. 

ROSSETTI  (Christina).  — Speaking  Like 
n esses.  Illust.  by  A.  Hughes.  Cr.Svo.  /^.6d 

RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS;  A  Story 
for  Girls.    Illustrated.    Globe  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

ST.  JOHNSTON  (A.).  —  Camping  among 
Cannibals.    Cr.  8vo.    45.  6d. 

Charlie  Asgarde:   The  Story  of  a 

Friendship.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thom 
son.    Cr.  3vo.     rs. 

*'ST.  OLAVE'S"  (Author  of).  Illustrated. 
Globe  8vo. 

When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.    2s.  6d. 
Nine  Years  Old.    2s.  6d. 
When  Papa  Comes  Home.    4J.  6d. 
Pansie's  Flour  Bin.    4J.  6d. 


STEWART  (Aubrey).— The  Tale  of  Troy. 
Done  into  English.    Globe  8vo.    -xs.  6d. 

TENNYSON  (Hon.  Hallam).-jACK  and 
the  Bean-Stalk.  English  Hexameters. 
Illust.  by  R.  Caldecott.    Fcp.  4to.    35.  6d. 

"WANDERING  WILLIE"  (Author  of).— 
Conrad  the  Squirrel.    Globe  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

WARD  (Mrs.  T.  Humphry).— Milly  and 
Olly.  With  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Alma 
Tadema.    Globe  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

WEBSTER  (Augusta). — Daffodil  and  thb 
Croaxaxicans.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

WILLOUGHBY  (F.).— Fairy  Guardians. 
Illustr.  bv  TowNLEY  Green.     Cr,  8vo.     sj. 

WOODS  (M.  A,),     {See  Collections,  p.  17.) 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— The  Prince  and 
the  Page,    Cr.  8vo.    v.  6d. 

A  Book  OF  Golden  Deeds.  i8mo.  2j.6d. 

net.    Globe  8vo.    2s. — Abridged  Edition.   \s. 

Lances  of  Lynwood.     Cr.  Svo.     35.  6d. 

P's  and  Q's  ;  and  Little  Lucy's  Won- 
derful Globe.   Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

A    Storehouse   of    Stories,     2    \ols. 

Globe  Svo.    2S.  6d.  each. 

The    Population    of   an   Old  Pear- 

Tree  ;  or,  Stories  of  Insect  Life.     From  E, 
Van  Bruyssel,     Illustr.     Gl.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Comparative  Anatomy — Practical  Zoology— 
Entomology — Ornithology. 

{See  also  Biology  ;  Natural  History  ; 
Physiology.) 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

FLOWER  (Sir  W.  H.).— An  Intpoduction 
to  the  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia. 
Illustrated.  3rd  Edit.,  revised  with  the  assist- 
anceofHANsGADOW,  Ph.D.  Cr.Svo.   ios.6d. 

HUMPHRY  (Prof,  Sir  G.  M,).— Observa- 
tions in  Myology,    Svo,    6s. 

LANG  (Prof.  Arnold).— Text-Book  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy.  Transl.  by  H.  M.  and 
M.  Bernard.  Preface  by  Prof.  E.  Haec- 
KEL.    Illustr.    2  vols.    Svo.    Part  I.    ijs.  net. 

PARKER  (T.  Jeffery).— A  Course  of  In- 

STRUCTION      IN      ZOOTOMY     (VeRTEBRATa). 

Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    Sj  6d. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell).— The  Physiology 
OF  the  Circulation  in  Plants,  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  in  Man.     Svo.     i2J. 

SHUFELDT  (R.  W.).— The  Myology  of 
the  Raven  {Corvus  corax  Sinuatus).  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Muscular  System 
in  Birds.    Illustrated.    Svo.    x^s.  net. 

WIEDERSHEIM(Prof.  R.).— Elements  ok 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. Adapted  by  W.  Newton  Parker. 
With  Additions.    Illustrated.    Svo.    12s.  6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 
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Practical  Zoology. 

HOWES  (Prof.  G.  B.).— An  Atlas  of  Prac- 
tical Elementary  Biology.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  Huxley.    410.    14s. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.).- 
A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in 
Elementary  Biology.  Revised  and  ex- 
tended by  Prof.  G.  B.  Howes  and  D.  H. 
Scott,  Ph.D.    Cr.  8vo.    ios.6d 

THOMSON  (Sir  C.  Wyville).— The  Voyage 
OF  THE  "Challenger"  :  The  Atlantic. 
With  Illustrations,  Coloured  Maps,  Charts, 
etc      2  vols.     8vo.     45J. 

THOMSON  (Sir  C.  Wyville).— The  Depths 
of  the  Sea.  An  Account  of  the  Results  of 
the  Dredging  Cruises  of  H.M.SS.  "Light- 
ning" and  "Porcupine,"  1868-69-70.  With 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.    8vo.    3is.6d. 


Entomology. 
BUCKTON  (G.  B.).— Monograph  of  thb 

British  Cicad>e,  or  Tettigid^.     2  vols. 

23s.  td.  each  net ;  or  in  8  Parts.    %s.  each  net. 
LUBBOCK  (Sir  John).— The   Origin    and 

Metamorphoses  of  Insects.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6rf. 
SCUDDER    (S.    H.).— Fossil    Insects    of 

North    America.      Map    and    Plates,      a 

vols.     4to.     Qor.  net. 

Ornithology. 

COUES  (Elliott).— Key  to  North  American 
Birds.    Illustrated.    Svo.    2/.  ■zs. 

Handbook  of  Field  and  General  Or- 
nithology.   Illustrated.    Svo.    \os.  net. 

FOWLER(W.  W.).  (^^^  Natural  Histort. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).    {See  Natural  History. 
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